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PREFACE 


The Legacy ^af India, edited by G. T. Garratt, appeared in 1937. Its contri¬ 
butors includecbsome of the ablest specialists of the time and several of its 
fifteen .chapters are as--valid today as they were at the time of writing. Never¬ 
theless, the SBcond World War, the independence of India, and the change of 
attitudes-’sincc thq& two momentous events, have rendered some of the 
chapters quite out of date. Others have become obsolete as the result of the 
many discoveries, made and new theories put forward since the war. 

The need for a new edition was clear and Dr. Raghavan Iyer first drafted 
out a plan and approached a number of contributors some fifteen years ago. 
In 1968 the Clarendon Press asked me to assume responsibility for bringing 
the work to a conclusion, on the basis of the material collected by Dr. Iyer. I 
agreed to do so, and was given authority to commission authors and recast 
the plan of the volume in whatever way I might think fit. As is almost inevit¬ 
ably the case with large collaborative works, composed by contributors 
scattered across the world, the task took longer and proved more arduous 
than I had expected. But it is completed at last, and the result is offered to the 
reader, not without some misgiving, in the hope that he will accept it as a 
sincere attempt on the part of the contributors and the editor to explain 
India’s heritage from the past, and the world’s heritage from India. The 
original Legacy, for all its merits, contained several lacunae. In the attempt to 
fill these and to produce an even more comprehensive survey, it became in¬ 
creasingly clear that what was emerging could not be contained under the 
original title. It was no longer a ‘Legacy’, and so, not too immodestly I hope, 
it was decided to call the book A Cultural History of India 1 . 

While many of the chapters are the work of senior scholars with well- 
established'international reputations I have not hesitated to enlist the help of 
younger and less well-known specialists, where this has seemed advisable. The 
v _ e ry fact that contributions have been received from four of the five con¬ 
sents (and one contributor now works in the fifth, Africa) is surely evidence 
In itself of the importance of India in the world today. 

Four of the contributions to Garratt’s original Legacy have been retained. 
£he venerable Professor Radhakrishnan’s sincere and well-written chapter on 
Hinduism survives, with some editorial additions. Similarly, with editorial 
changes, I have retarded the chapter by the late Professor S. N. Das Gupta, 
w hose monumental survey oflndian Philosophy is still the most authoritative 
and comprehensive study of the subject. The late Professor H. G. Rawlinson’s 
sympathetic chapter on India’s cultural influence on the western world re¬ 
gains, but it is now divided into two and is brought up to date by a German 


1 Even as it stands, this book contains lacunae. I should have liked to includt a chapter on 
rie Gypsies, who are also part of the htstory of India; and the much-debated Question of 
r *ns-Pacific contacts, of which there were certainly some in Pre-Columbian times, though 
Ver Y slight and indirect, might also have been considered. More serious is the absence of a 
chapter on the Indian dance, one of her greatest contributions to the world’s culture. 
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scholar who has made a special study of the' subject. The contribution of 
Martin Briggs on Indian Islamic Architecture is also kept, purged of several 
pages of discussion of matters which were once controversial, but are now no 
longer so. Other than these chapters, all the material is new. 

In my editorial capacity I have made no attempt to force my numerous 
helpers to fit their contributions to a particular pattern, beyond explaining to 
them at the outset that I hoped that the book would emphasize the inheritance 
of modern India from the past, and her many bequests to the world of the 
present My main task, except in respect of the chapters inherited from the 
e I n in trying to im P° se a uniform system of translitera- 
brief ant * typographical conventions, in occasionally adding 

definitely overTngth! 2 ^ 5 ’ ^ "" abridgin S a few contributions which were 

Dendure pIan to include chapters on ‘India since Inde¬ 
trends in Hi,* 3 istan . smce Independence’, which would survey the main 
cided 'iwiincf ^ vo . cou . ntnes °ver the last twenty-five years. But I finally de- 
asnects^of tb IS 1° V1CW tbe s * ze t * ie v °lume, and of the fact that many 
Dlace of flio e contern P° rar y situation were covered in other chapters. In the 
and diim “ wo unwritten chapters a brief conclusion tries to draw the many 
make val^ 6 - f Cads ^ 00 * <: to gether. If in this I have allowed myself to 

ments nf gemen ^’ sonie of which may be in disagreement with the state- 
those of n Sr a 'u C( o ntr tt >u tors, I put my views forward with all deference, as 
many vearsV^ v 13S , bad c * ose contacts with the region of South Asia for 
culture. ’ n aS deep a ^ ect * on f° r the people of that region and for their 

over the letters ^ ' r !', ga * :ed hy the numerous diacritic marks to be found 
any annoyance ° ° wc “’known Indian names. I take full responsibility for 
to encourage the f ause ' ^ t* as long been one of my minor tasks in life 
terms with at least an 8 1S ’ spea k' n g public to pronounce Indian names and 
is drawn to the notes approxima ti°n to accuracy, and the attention of readers 
One of the most diffinmt° nUn i5i iadcitl w hich immediately follow this preface, 
jn the present-day context relt* • CI - ns fac ’ n § the editor of a work such as this, 
ljshed the whole of the reaion ^hen the original Legacy was pub- 

Poreign affairs of wWchX comS * Sia ’ ^ the exception of Nepal" the 
ori Lanka), which like India was m , * ndia ’ and of Ceylon (now officially 
unequivocally India. The region nm tbe ® r lt<sh Empire, was clearly and 
states, of which the Republic of ina; ? ons * sts of five completely independent 
population. This fact, perhaps uncT 15 Unt l Ues tionably the largest in size and 
sions of protest when the word l i nc p rS , ta . nda hly> sora etimes loads to expres¬ 
sions beyond India’s present-davf - IS usec l> * 31 certain contexts, to cover 
her a student from Kathmandu i j? ntiers ' As an extreme example I remem- 
not received the credit that was its d Igiaaridy declaring that his country had 
ably referred to as an Indian when^ 6 because Gautama Buddha was invari- 

demic tension between India and Pak* n / aCt; be bad been a N e P a l ese - The en- 

too numerous to mention. I recoani?* tub eads t0 sini l ,ar protests, on grounds 
wish to give offence to citizens of tb h ^ force Q f national feeling, and I do not 
inevitably ‘India’ must be undo,- / e °ther countries of South Asia, but here 
• understood at times in its broadest historical sense. 
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Let it be remembered in any case that the word India itself owes its deriva¬ 
tion, not to India, but to Greece. Until the Muslims came to South Asia none 
of the inhabitants of that region ever thought of calling their country by such 
a name. The river Indus is known in Sanskrit as Sindhu. The Indus region, 
most of it now Pakistan, became a satrapy of the Achaemenian Empire of 
Iran under the name Hindush, the Indian s becoming Persian h by a regular 
sound-shift between the two languages. The Greeks, borrowing the word from 
the Iranians, called the river Indos and the country through which it flowed 
India . It would appear that for Herodotus the Indus basin was the whole of 
India. 

At least from the time of Alexander of Maccdon, and probably before him, 
the Greeks realized that beyond the Indus valley lay the valley of another even 
greater river which they called Ganges, from the Sanskrit Ganga, This latter 
name, incidentally, is now officially used in India, not only in Indian languages 
but also in English. Since it is the name by which those who dwell on its banks 
have known the sacred river for some 3,000 years, there seems no pbint in re¬ 
taining the classical modification of the Indian word, and we have therefore 
adopted Ganga regularly in this book. 

Later classical writers, though their geographical knowledge was very in¬ 
accurate, regularly applied the term India to the large land mass which ex¬ 
tended from the Himalayas to the sea. The Arabic Hind and the Persian 
Hindustan had the same connotation at a later date. Thus Europe and western 
Asia have applied the word India to the whole of mainland South Asia, irre¬ 
spective of political boundaries, for over 2,000 years. In contexts such as this 
one, circumlocutions like ‘the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent’ are quite impos¬ 
sible. We are compelled to retain ‘ India even if we go beyond the bounds of 
the present Indian Republic. 

It remains for me to express my acknowledgements for much help and ad¬ 
vice received in the course of my task. First I must thank Dr. Raghavan Iyer, 
for collecting the first drafts of several chapters before he relinquished his 
editorship. I am very grateful to Professor J. Duncan M. Derrett for first 
suggesting that I take up the task, as well as for acting as my contact in 
London and for contributing an excellent chapter to the volume. I have to 
thank all the contributors for their generous co-operation and (in many cases) 
for their patience; I am especially grateful to a few of them who came to my 
help at the last minute, and produced chapters at very short notice. A number 
of colleagues gave me very helpful advice on the selection of contributors and 
other matters of importance—I think specially of Mr. W. G. Archer, Professor 
J- W. de Jong, Dr. H. H. E. Loofs, and Dr. S. A. A. Rizvi. To bring this com¬ 
plex editorial task to a successful conclusion I have been greatly helped by the 
very competent professional assistance of Mrs. Jocelyn Bergin, Secretary of 
the Department of Asian Civilizations, of Miss Mary Hutchinson, Depart¬ 
mental Research Assistant, and of the ladies of the typing pool of the Faculty 
of Asian Studies of the Australian National University. Dr J. C. Harle, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has given invaluable help with the illustrations. 
I must also thank the staff of the Clarendon Press fdr exemplary patience 
and for trusting my judgement. 

Canberra , 1972 A. L. Basham 
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postscript. While this book has been in the press, several important political 
changes have taken place. The secession of East Pakistan, to become the 
independent state of Bangladesh, occurred shortly before the final typescript 
was submitted, and note of this has been taken in the text. The change of the 
familiar name Ceylon to Sri Lanka came later, and I have not attempted to 
alter the text of this book accordingly. More recently the Indian state of 
Mysore has become Karnataka, and several small hill-states have been de- 

s?m'fur U W ° Uld dday the ap P earaQCe of book 
still turther if I attempted to bring every reference to these regions of South 

Asia up to date, and I crave the reader's indulgence for inconSdes in tt 
A. L. B. 


(1974)- 
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NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
INDIAN WORDS 


them accurately. The scripts of Indian u ’ 6 V0Ca 0rgans to pronounce 

they can only be exmeS ;» d gU3ges re Produce these sounds, but 
marks below or above the letf 1 r °^ an scn P t by means of numerous diacritic 
book will not be students a 1S assumed that most of the readers of this 
system of S-ansHterS h° U aad therefore a simplified 

approximate sound ^ USCd ' which wiU give some idea of the 

system menfione^Ibov? 113 ^ 5 ^ transI j terated according to the simplified 
official spellings of the ace-names in general follow the present-day 

■n Bartholomew’s Wo!rf' tv™'!"!!!. 0 '' ‘ he co ““ tri ' s of South Asia . as given 

B™p=r nameTof niMall , h , M “ P '- PMs,an mJ Ce » ,m ’ W>. 

spelling which thev teent t h ' aad tw entjeth-century Indians are given in the 
‘Tagore’, which shnnST l ^^ avoured > including the thoroughly inaccurate 
critic marks have hee ^ ^?* akur ’ wit h the stress on the first syllable. Dia- 
S* v c some idea of the 0 B aced over the long vowels in such names, in order to 
case of a verv few a „ correc t pronunciation. Exceptions are made only in the 
from Sanskrit the f>,u 1Clz f d words > hke Calcutta and Bombay. In quotations 
those who know so J diacritics has been used, for the benefit of 

„ 0"lyfourktto”te °v he Iangua8t ’ 

first three distinguish in™ ^ cntlc 5 nar ^ s are normally used— a, i" u and s. The 
0 are always long and tif F f ™ s ^ ort vowe l s - In most Indian languages e and 
g. and therefore do not need diacritics. 

VOWELS 
a short is Prcm 

US d a iong Pr a“n^ C V t ^° as ^‘hot’^ ° Bengal * Speakers 

English ‘sick* Tlie wor£ ^ Sikh, incidentally should h 

some p„„vv' The Pronunciation like VeT ° U d sound approximately like 

overtone? ■ lsh ™ en in In dia for this very rem Se6ms t0 have been ado P ted by 
- °” s , in the name of a tough vienr ,n 0rder to avoid depressing 

1 as in ‘machine’. 8 ’ Vlg0rou s people. 8 

approximately as in ‘so’. Closer to i„ 

J as m‘bull’, never as in ‘but’ ‘PunS l French « G-man. 

deviated r m0re accuratel y written ‘Panjab’’ I ho 'J ever ’ ]S an An ghcized spell- 

‘ d rom our ru,e about using the accepted snell^ ° fthi j W ° rd we have 

pted spelling, m order to avoid the 
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pronunciation ‘Poonjab’, which one sometimes hears from speakers who arc 
doing their best to be correct. The first syllable is like the English "pun\) 
u as in fi rule\ 
ai as y in s my \ 
ait as ow in *how\ 


CONSONANTS 

Most of the consonants are pronounced roughly as in English, but special 
care should be taken of the aspirated consonants kh, gh t chhjh, th , dh y ph, and 
bh. These are exactly like their unaspirated counterparts, k, g, cbj, t, d,p, and 
b, but with a stronger emission of breath. English speakers often aspirate 
these letters when they begin a word or syllable. Thus the English ‘cake’, 
according to Indian phonetics, might appear as kheik. The distinction between 
the two sounds is immediately obvious to the Indian (except perhaps if his 
mother tongue is Tamil), but to the English speaker they are virtually alike. 
In a native Indian word, th is never pronounced as in ‘ thing \ph never as in 
‘phial ’ (except by some Bengali speakers). The letter j is pronounced as in the 
English ‘joke’, never as in French or German. 

The letter s is pronounced approximately as sh in ‘sheet’. The reader will 
find both s and sh used in spelling Indian words in this book; this is not due to 
carelessness. The two represent two separate letters in Indian scripts, which 
are nowadays pronounced alike, or almost alike, by most Indians, though 
once the distinction was much more definite. 

The letter v varies from region to region between the sounds of English ‘ v ’ 
and ‘w’. Bengalis and some other Indians regularly pronounce it as ‘b’ The 
biggest difficulty of the Indian phonetic system—the distinction between the 
retroflex consonants, t, th, d, dh, and n, and the dentals, t, th, d dh and n— is 
too specialized for the ordinary reader who does not intend to learn an TnrW 
language, and is not indicated in the system used here. 

Urdu has imported several sounds from Arabic and Persian. Many sneaker, 
are inclined to pronounce words in these languages according to the Tnriinn 
phonetic system, but educated Muslims attempt to pronounce them correct 
For example q is a very deep k sound pronounced with the throat in the n J' 
tion of swallowing. The ‘rough breathing’ indicated by is a similar 
swallow associated with a vowel, rather like the ‘glottal stop’ which rep 
m the broad Cockney pronunciation of‘bottle’ In Persian an * r«7i 
words kh is pronounced as eft in Scots or 

voiced, like the French r. The English sounds of rft inInd ‘wmffiy ! 
occur in Arabic, and some speakers attempt them, but in India and pSu 
they are usually pronounced as English * and even by the educated 

STRESS 

The amount of stress placed on any one svllahu nf „ , 
different speakers With some, especially in the south eve"syUabk oft 
word has almost the same value while others make a tlm e S 

In classical Indian languages (Sanskrit Pali anri th* r> - J-« \ *u S ' 
on the last prosodieally long syllable of a word other than 
A prosodieally long syllable is one containing a long vowel or diphthong 
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i, o, u, ai, au) or a short vowel followed by two consonants. Thus Himalaya is 
stressed on the second syllable, not on the third. 

The situation is more complicated in the modern languages because the 
short final -a, with which many Sanskrit words terminate, is no longer pro¬ 
nounced in most contexts, and is not usually written in transliteration. Thus 
Sanskrit vihara ‘monastery’, with the stress on the second syllable, becomes 
the modern state of Bihar, with the stress on the last. Hence no simple rule 
can be given for the stress of words in modern languages, including Persian 
and Arabic loan-words, but in nearly all cases it is on a prosodically long 
syllable if the word contains one. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


by A. L. Basham 


There are four main cradles of civilization, from which elements of cul nre 
have spread to other parts of the world. These are, moving from east to ves, 
China, the Indian subcontinent, the ‘Fertile Crescent\ and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, especially Greece and Italy* Of these four areas India deserves a 
larger share of the credit than she is usually given, because, on a minima 
assessment, she has deeply affected the religious life of most of Asia and has 
provided very important elements in the culture of the whole of South-East 
Asia, as well as extending her influence, directly and indirectly, to other parts 


^h^been commonly believed in the West th* before the impact of 
European learning, science, and technology the East changed little if at all 

over many centuries. The ‘wisdom of the East > - 

nia it was thought preserved eternal verities winch Western civilization ha 
almost fo gotten On the other hand 'the East’ was not ready to enter into the 
rough and tumble of the modern world without the gu.dance for an indefinite 

period of more developed Western countries. ,. . - , 

These ideas were no doubt held in good faith by many well-informed 
people of earlier generations, and there may have been a gram of truth in 
them from the point of view of the nineteenth century. But there is no reason 
to believe that the rate of change in India in earlier times was any slower than 
that of other parts of the world. It was only from the sixteenth century on¬ 
wards, when a combination of many factors led to increasingly rapid techno¬ 
logical and scientific advances in Europe, that the myth of the changelessness 
of Asia began to appear. 

In fact India has always been steadily changing. The civilization of the 
Guptas was different from that of the Mauryas, and that of medieval times 
was different again. The Muslims altered conditions considerably, and the high 
flowering of Indian Muslim civilization under the four great Mughals brought 
yet more changes. The religious life of India, for all her ‘ancient wisdom’, has 
changed greatly over the centuries. Between the time of the early Greek 
philosophers and that of St. Thomas Aquinas, Buddhism developed into a 
great religious movement in India, changed its outlook almost complete y, 
declined, and finally sank back into the Hinduism from which it had emerged, 
but only after Buddhist missionaries had spread their message throughou 
half of Asia, The Athenian Acropolis was at least 500 years old before the 
first surviving stone Hindu temple was built. Some of the most popular go s 
of Hinduism, for instance, Ganefia and Hanuman, are not attested until we 
after the time of Christ. Certain other features of Hinduism also, for instance 
the cult of the divine Rama and the complex and difficult system of physica 
training known as hatha yoga, are centuries later than Christianity. 
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Yet the older strata of India’s cultural life go back far beyond anything we 
have in the West. The whole of the Rig Veda had been composed long before 
the Iliad, and there is hardly anything in the Old Testament in its present form 
which is as old even as the latest Rig Vedic hymns. Some practices and beliefs 
of popular Hinduism, for instance the cults of the sacred bull and the pipal 
tree, are as old as the prehistoric Harappa culture, and probably even older 
In fact every generation in India, for over 4,000 years, has bequeathed some¬ 
thing, if only a very little, to posterity. 

No land on earth has such along cultural continuity as India, since though 
there were more ancient civilizations, notably in Egypt and Iraq t&'e were 

SKSSSrSolSif*" °n h ° SC la " dS and WCre by new 

lnirusive cultures until nobody remembered the Book of the Dead or the Fnic 

"* “ R — U or HammurabTwen/not 
reeled them from oblfvionLndV? h ~ scholarship resur- 

by everv school-child in ti, ■ ey , are now natl °nal heroes, remembered 

the historLal fieniufnr t fu F res P ectlve Iands > this » not thanks either to 
cerned. o he retentive folk-memory of the countries con- 

thC brahman stiH re P eats in his daily worship 
chieftains and the p over l ’ 000 years a S°. and tradition recalls heroic 
spect of the lenoth^r 31 b ?“ ® S f ° Ught by them at about the same timc - In re- 
Greece makes a^poor fS" 110115 tradltI0n China comes second to India and 

and trees^the d Mother a r' PJ !i5 UltUre bet l ueathed to Iater times sacred animals 
and, less certainlv n!tT° ddeSS ’ thc P reoccu P ation with personal cleanliness, 
c ame many of the’pnHf r .t SP ff tS ° f Indian culture - From the Vedic Aryans 
sonal rituals of Hind 11 icm of Vedlc hymns ’ some of the most important per¬ 
verse. Later Vedic t i’! hepatr,archaland P atri]ineal f a mily system, and the 
tion on ultimate can^ iu IOOO_6 ° 0 B - c ) brought the passion for specula- 
mi gration. the search fnr e ^ uest * or Absolute, the doctrine of trans- 
gnosis. i n soc j a j ^ re ease i° m roun d of rebirth, and mystical 

tion of the four classes C f |V. re the sa m e period saw the crystalliza- 

from western Asia, the domestic^- md r U society, the introduction of iron 
kingdoms out of tribal chieftainships 11 ° f thC cleptl3nt > the development of 
In the 300 following years coined 

known in the time of the Harappa culmr^J? 031116 common > and writing, 
came widespread. Heterodox teachers cW r" r ater a PP arc ntly forgotten, be- 
new doctrines which bypassed the eodsTtlf xf J Wh ° m was the Buddh a, spread 
area of civilization steadily exnandpd ’ , , daSj and the brahmans, and the 

tinent. Y eXpanded ,nto the remoter parts of the subcon- 

Political developments over the 

empire oflndia, that of the Mauryas P whenfn Sf n f d Ied to the first great 

continent was united under a single government Tt,^* h” 1 ® m0St ° f the sub ‘ 
produced the Machiavellian system of statecraft ?® ri ° d (c ’ 320-185 B C) 
the minister Kautilya, the reputed author nf I f ociated Wlth th e name of 
the Mauryas also com, fam ° US Ariha ™ si ™- From 

oldest artificial caves and th^ mn-f Q n 8 s tone sculpture of India, the 
caves, and the mo.t ancient Buddhist stupas. Under ASoka 
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( c . 272-232 b.c.) Buddhism increased its influence, and was taken to Ceylon. 

The 500 years between the Mauryas and the Guptas (c. 184 b.c.-a.d. 320) 
saw tremendous developments in Indian civilization, partly due to fresh in¬ 
fluences brought in by various invaders and traders, and partly the result of 
internal developments. New forms of devotional religion emerged, centring 
round the gods Vishnu and Siva, and these led to the composition of the 
Bhagavad Gita , now the most influential text of Hinduism. Buddhism de¬ 
veloped a theology, the Mahayana, which was carried to China. Schools of 
law appeared, codifying in written form earlier traditions. The two great epics 
of India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, were edited in something like 
their present form. Courtly literature began developing out of vanished proto¬ 
types: drama, ranging from the heroic to the sentimental, and verse, wonderful 
in its polish and ingenuity yet often filled with deep and sincere feeling. 
Logically reasoned philosophical schools emerged, as distinct from the older 
religious teachers, most of whose arguments were analogical. Contact with 
South-East Asia became closer with the spread of trade, and .that region began 
to adopt many features of the religion and culture of India. These are only a 
few of the many innovations of this, perhaps the most formative period of 
Indian history before the nineteenth century. 

The period from the rise of the Guptas to the death of Harshavardhana 
(320-647) can truly be called the classical period of Indian civilization. In this 
age the greatest sculpture of ancient India was produced, and the finest 
literature written, in the poems and plays of Kalidasa. This was the time of 
the best surviving ancient Indian mural painting, typified by Ajanta. Know¬ 
ledge grew also in this period. India’s most important practical contribution 
to the world, the system of place notation of numerals, with nine digits and a 
zero, was known by a.d. 500, and led to the great development of Indian 
mathematics and astronomy. The recording of ancient legends and traditions 
in the Puranas began. The Mother Goddess, after centuries of neglect, became 
an important object of worship again. Stone-built temples appeared through¬ 
out the land. 

Between the death of Harshavardhana and the coming of Islam (647- 
c. 1200) the ecstatic devotional religion ( bhakti ), associated with the singing 
of hymns in the common tongue, appeared in Tamilnadu, later to spread all 
over the subcontinent. Temples became larger and grander, with spiring 
towers. The system of hatha yoga was developed, and tantrism, with its 
sacramentalization of sex, spread in both Hinduism and Buddhism. In 
Sankara and Ramanuja Hindu religious philosophy saw its greatest teachers. 
Some of the finest schools of bronze-casting in the world appeared in Bengal 
and Tamilnadu. The former region also developed a fine school of miniature 
painting. 

With the coming of Islam fresh cultural influences made themselves felt. 
The sultanate period (1192-1526) saw the introduction of new styles of archi¬ 
tecture, bringing the dome and arch. New schools of miniature painting, both 
Muslim and Hindu, emerged. Sfifi teachers disseminated the doctrines of 
Islam and helped to make the religious climate of northern India favourable 
to the spread of popular devotional Hinduism from the south. Paper was in¬ 
troduced, slowly replacing the traditional Indian writing materials—palm-leaf 
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and birch-bark. The Urdu language began to appear as the lingua franca 
of northern India, and poets began to compose in the everyday languages 
instead of classical Sanskrit. 

The great days of the Mughal Empire (1526-1707) witnessed the perfection 
of the schools of Muslim architecture and miniature painting, with the pro¬ 
duction of such splendid buildings as the Taj Mahal at Agra. Cannon and 
smaller fire-arms began to be used in warfare. Europeans established trading 
stations at various ports, and through them, especially the Portuguese, new 
crops were introduced into India, among them the potato, tobacco, the pine¬ 
apple, and, surprisingly, the spice which nowadays is commonly thought 
typical of India, the chilli pepper. The Sikh religion was born just as this 
period began, as a small devotional sect, and at about the time when the 
period concluded it was reborn as a martial brotherhood, to play an important 
P 3 ! 1 . 111 Uie confused political life of the following century. 

Ine eighteenth century saw the break-up of the Mughal Empire and the 
steady expansion of the power of the British East India Company. It was a 
time of genera] cultural decline in India, but the genius of the land was still at 
work. The Urdu language, little used hitherto as a medium of literary expres¬ 
sion, became the vehicle of great poetry at the decadent courts of Delhi and 
Eucknow; while in the Himalayan foot-hills, at the end of the century at the 
petty courts of local maharajas, by some unexplainable miracle, there worked 
painters who produced works of unprecedented beauty and sensitivity. With 
^ nineteenth century the subcontinent was exposed to the full force of 
ln Httence, and innovations are too numerous to list, 
itself to C T° ry Survey of the history of cultural change in India is sufficient in 
never beenT ^ aS iong as civilization has existed there, the country has 
enjoyed stag nant, but has steadily developed through the ages. India has 

left something t°°h yearS ° f civilization > and every period ° f her history has 



We cannot und lnhent ance from Nature itself—the land and its climate, 
its people have ? Stand Som h Asia without knowing something about what 
the earth miLli recei ^ ^ rom the primeval forces which shaped the surface of 
most important^ 0 t years before man existed* In this sense perhaps India’s 
the land would s' entance is the great chain of the Himalayas, without which 
A .t 7 Dc nttle more than a desert 
As the plateau of Ceninl Ad-, ueserl ' 
rises and winds bearing heaw 1 grow * warmer m the s Pri«g. the warm air 
tableland from the Indian OcMifr!? of cloud are altra cted towards the high 

by the mountains, and they shed ttSr?™? 6 " 16 ? ° fthe clouds is interru P ted 
heated land. The monsoon tw ■ r . den of ram u Pon the parched, over- 

and brings water for the whole year"? “ JU1 f’ laStS f ° r ab ° Ut threc months > 

specially favoured areas there is lit.i “ XCept alon S thc coast and in a few other 

life of almost the whole subcontinent? n ° in other seasons ’ and thus the 

The conservation and just sharing depends ° n the monsoon. 

cultivators is a very important f ieto S - ? ?- f the availafcle water among the 

™n concerns ,l ■“ *« «■"= »f <he 

high civilization which is discussed htk ° Ver 2 ' f 5 T- y f arS , a ? d indced ,he 

iscussea in the pages of this book has depended 
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and still largely depends, on irrigation, promoted and supervised by govern¬ 
ment, for its very existence. In the past, whenever the rains have been inade¬ 
quate, there has been famine; whenever a local government has lost grip and 
become ineffective, irrigation has been neglected, dams have broken, canals 
have been choked with mud and weed, and great hardship has resulted. Thus 
villagers have learnt to co-operate independently of their rulers, by forming 
their own village government, under a committee of locally respected leaders, 
the panchayat, to care for matters of common concern such as irrigation, and 
to settle disputes as far as possible outside the royal courts. On a large scale 
the climate has perhaps encouraged autocracy, but at the local level it has 
necessitated government by discussion. 

Let it not be thought that the South Asian climate is one which encourages 
idleness or quietism. There are certainly periods in the agricultural year when 
little work can be done in the fields, but in a different way, in most parts of the 
subcontinent, the challenge of nature is just as serious as it is in northern 
Europe or America. The driest part of the year is also the hottest, in April and 
May, and it is perhaps just as difficult to sustain life in such conditions as it is 
in the cold northern winter. The rainy season brings problems of another 
kind—almost constant heavy rain, floods destroying thousands of lives, rivers 
changing their courses, epidemics, and stinging insects, some of which carry 
the germs of such diseases as malaria and elephantiasis. In the winter season, 
moreover, though the days are mild and sunny, the nights may be very cold, 
especially in Pakistan and the western part of the Ganga basin. In such times, 
when the midnight temperature may be below freezing-point or only a little 
above it, deaths from exposure still occur. Only in the tropical coastal areas of 
the peninsula would climatic conditions permit the survival of a considerable 
population without much hard work and foresight, sustained by coconuts, 
bananas, and the abundant fish of the Indian Ocean; and in these favoured 
areas the population passed the limit at which such a way of life was possible 
over 2,000 years ago* 

The abundant bounty of tropical and sub-tropical nature has been qualified 
by extreme heat, extreme rainfall, and extreme dryness in different parts of the 
year. In fact the climate of the subcontinent tends to extremes, and possibly 
this too has influenced the Indian character and attitude to life, because, 
though one of the greatest of India’s teachers counselled ‘the Middle 
Way’, succeeding generations have not always taken this course, and the 
extremes of rigorous asceticism and abandoned luxury have often gone hand 
in hand. 

South of the Himalayas lie the great plains of the subcontinent, the centres 
from which civilization expanded in ancient times. Composed of deep silt 
carried down by the rivers Indus (Sind, Sindhu) and Ganga (Ganges) these 
plains are naturally very fertile, but for centuries they have supported a dense 
population, whose peasants used the most easily available form of manure, 
cow-dung, as fuel. Hence the fertility of the plains declined, until by the end of 
the last century many areas had reached a rock bottom of productivity, from 
which they have begun to emerge only recently, with the introduction of arti- 
ficial fertilizers and the spread of knowledge of better agricultural methods. In 
ancient days, however, the fertility and the healthy well-fed peasantry of India 
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were noticed by foreign traveliers from the Greek Megasthenes (c. 300 b c ) 
onwards. ' ' y 

South of the Ganga are the Vindhya Mountains and the long and beautiful 
River Narmada, dividing the north from the plateau region of Maharashtra 
generally called the Deccan (from Sanskrit dakshina, ‘south’) The region less 
naturally fertile than the great plains, has been for at least 2,000 years the home 
of tough martial peasants who, whenever energetic leadership appeared to 
consolidate heir clans, would take advantage of the political weakness of their 
neighbours to raid the wealthier lands to the north, south-east and sou fi 

prSed? s «h^„,tT S A f eadi ^ kSS "■* “■ 

fertS riverin^ns^south-east. Along the eastern littoral of the peninsula are 

reaching from Madras to^ane bd "6 ** of Tamilnadu, 

tip of India) Here nv^r •> ^ Comorin (Kanyakumarl, the extreme southern 

advanced civilization * / °° ^°’ tiie ^ arral people developed a fairly 

throuXoS" tm!"° f '. he Aryan nortl ’' « his region has 
north and has rhrrM a -< ainc ^ a cons crousness of its differences from the 
Indian cultural ^ own Jan guage, while remaining part of the whole 

the northern A r * ma y he an analogy between the Tamil attitude to 
that wht manTw fl ““1 of the Welsh 10 ,he En eli=h, with the difference 

Tamilltoe a "^ , “ ^ E " 8lish “ thcir motllcr ‘°"SUC, 

Y t flaV u a motbe . r ton gue other than Tamil. 

spite th "difficult hCr * tanC ^ of India from the . distant past is her people. De¬ 
people have hfpn ^ loantai ° passes and the wide seas barring access to India, 
when small hordi™ Way there from the da y s of th e Old Stone Age, 

probably the anre i° pn ™ ,tlv e m en drifted into the subcontinent. These are 
Australoid so callL°k S °‘° nc °f India’s three main racial types—the Proto- 
In India the most nn C p 3use °^toe resemblance to the Australian Aborigines, 
peoples of the wilder ™ rot °-A u straloid type is to be found among the tribal 
he traced almost evervtLf °* - pen * n sula, but Proto-Australoid features can 
low caste. The ideal m 1 t ie subcontinent, especially among people of 

mouthed. 1S short, dark-skinned, broad-nosed, and large- 

The ^ 1 w 

ranean, often looselv P°P u ' at i° n °f India is the Palaeo-Mediter- 

pologists. These people seem 3 Word not now favoured by anthro- 

very long before the dawn of civilila^ 0 ”^ t0 SOUth Asia from th e west, not 
have contributed to the foundation ofth" Ind “ s VaUey > and they may 
slender, wjth well-chiselled features anH rappa culture. Graceful and 

culariy to be found among the better-rl^ 1 * 1 mC noses * toe ideal type is parti- 
but it also occurs everywhere in thr* c ..i, aSS s P ea ^ ers °f Dravidian languages. 
Then, in the second millennium n.c «me mi's 
European language which was the cmV T Aryans » speakers of an Indo- 
have suggested that these people cam* ^ *° taose of classical Europe* Some 
vaders being round-headed (brachveenhr\ ° r raore waves . the earlier in- 
or Armenoid, and the later long-hei/pHrLm 015 ! 2 of the ^ called Alpine 
build to northern Europeans. Lone hefnm of’ typical Caucasoids, similar in 
called themselves Aryans had intermixed w ; r i i ey fJ ltered India the people who 
meant a severe cultural decline which hst,. i f ° thcr pco P ,es > and their advent 

! Iasted tor many centuries. Only when 
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Aryan culture was fertilized by the indigenous culture did it begin to advance, 
to form the classical civilization of India. There are good arguments for the 
view that in the finished product non-Aryan elements are more numerous 
than Aryan. Nowadays the Caucasoid type is chiefly to be found in Pakistan, 
Kashmir, and the Panjab, but even here one rarely meets pure or nearly pure 
specimens. As one proceeds east and south the type becomes progressively 
rarer. 

These three, the Proto-Australoid, the Palaeo-Mediterranean, and the 
Caucasoid or Indo-European, are the most strongly represented racial types 
among the inhabitants of India; but they are by no means the only ones. 
Almost every race of Central Asia found its way to India. Turks provided the 
ruling families in much of what is now Pakistan long before the coming of the 
Muslims, who were also Turks. Mongolians of various races have been enter¬ 
ing India over the Himalayan and north-eastern passes since long before 
history. The Muslim ruling classes imported numerous African slaves, who 
have long since merged with the general population. Persian and Arab 
traders settled along the west coast from before the Christian era. Some 
married Indian women, and the descendants have become indistinguishable 
from the rest of the population. Others, such as the small but vigorous Pars! 
community, have kept their stock pure. The various European traders and 
conquerors have left their mark also. Along the west coast of India and 
Ceylon an appreciable quantity of Portuguese blood circulates in the veins of 
the general population, while elsewhere in India the so-called Anglo-Indian 
community is the result of many marriages and liaisons between European 
(not only British) soldiers and traders and Indian women. 

Thus, in reading these chapters, we must remember also India’s enduring 
inheritance of climate, land, and people, the basis on which her high civiliza¬ 
tion has been built, and which will remain, more or less unchanging, to condi¬ 
tion the lives of her people in all their triumphs and vicissitudes in future 
centuries. 
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The Indus Civilization 

by B. B. Lal 


More than 4,000 years ago there flourished in the north-western parts of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent a civilization which, deriving its name from the 
main river of the region, is known as the Indus civilization. In fact, however, 
it extended far beyond the limits of that valley—from Sutkagen-dor, on the 
sea-board of south Baluchistan, in the west to Alamglrpur, in the upper 
Ganga-Yamuna doab in Uttar Pradesh, in the east; and from Ropar, almost 
impinging upon the sub-Himalayan foot-hills, in the north to Bhagatrav, on 
the estuary of the Kim, a small river between the Narmada and Tapti, in the 
south. In other words from west to east the Indus civilization covered an area 
of 1,600 kilometres, and from north to south of 1,100 kilometres, and it will 
not be surprising if future discoveries widen the horizons still further. This is 
an area much greater than that occupied jointly by the contemporary civiliza¬ 
tions of Egypt and Mesopotamia. And throughout the region a notably high 
standard of living was reached which is reflected in almost every walk of life. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor to an Indus site—be it Harappa or 
Mohenjo-daro in Pakistan or Kalibangan, Lothal, or Surkotada in India—is 
the town-planning. One finds the streets and lanes laid out according to a set 
plan: the main streets running from north to south and the cross-streets and 
lanes running at right angles to them. At Kalibangan, among the north- 
south streets there was a principal one, 7-20 metres wide, while the other 
north-south streets were three-quarters of its width. The cross-streets and 
lanes were, once again, half or a quarter of the width of the narrower streets 
from north to south. Such typical and minutely planned residential areas, 
often called the ‘lower towns’, were themselves only a part of the entire 
settlement complex. For at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Kalibangan, and 
Surkotada, there was a ‘citadel’, smaller in area than the ‘lower town’ and 
invariably located to the west of it. At Lothal, although no ‘citadel’ as such 
has been found, a similar conception seems to have existed, for the more im¬ 
portant structures rested in a group on a high mud-brick platform. In marked 
contrast might be cited the contemporary example of Ur in Mesopotamia, 
where there was no rigorous planning of this kind, the main street wandering 
and curving as it wished. 

Both at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro the houses were made of kiln-burnt 
bricks. At Kalibangan and Lothal too, although mud bricks were used for 
most of the residential houses, kiln-burnt bricks in large quantities were used 
for drains, wells, and bathing-platforms, and in particular for the dockyard 
at the latter site (below, p. 14). Such bricks were rare in contemporary 
Mesopotamia or Egypt. At Mohenjo-daro and Kalibangan, where large 
areas have been excavated, an average house consisted of a courtyard around 
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which were situated four to six living-rooms, besides a bathroom and a 
i c en. Larger houses, however, might have up to thirty rooms, and the 
presence of staircases in many of them indicates a second storey. For the supply 
re sh water, most of the houses had their own wells, and in addition, there 
ere public wells. Sullage-water was discharged through well-covered street- 

holeTf^clearanc n "^ Urnt ^ nterva l s ^ ie y were provided with man- 

of kUn^hlfrnVk 11 ^ 0, l en J o - d aro contained many imposing buildings, all made 
the assemhhr s: { or exam Pl e > th e great bath, the college, the granary, and 
length (north ^ tbe batb f be ? ctua * tank measured 12 metres in 

approached h ^ Soutb }’ 7 metres in width, and 2-5 metres in depth. It was 
The floor and^ a staircases > onc eacb on the northern and southern sides, 
gypsum in th Slde ' walls of the tank werc rendered watertight by the use of 
proof course ^ P^ortar, while the side-walls were further backed by a damp- 
there was a e° blturnen - Around the tank ran a pillared veranda from which 
tank was fed 3 SerieS ° f what might be called ‘dressing-rooms’. The 

the discharge f- Water fr ° m a large wel1 situated in the complex, while, for 
eorner. 8 Used water > there was a corbelled drain in the south-west 

well is verv d^fr^^^ bad a P ure ^ secular use or had a religious function as 
st upa of the iru t0 S3y ’ ^ owever >’t has been surmised that beneath the 
hath, there 21 ?® Peri ° d ’ situated Iia rdly fifty metres to the east of the 
klnd of worshin 1 thC y emams of a temple. And this is not improbable, for a 
ba ngan, eloselv ^ 3C - bas in .d ecd bee n identified within the citadel at Kali- 
® et wee n thebatVi 001 ^ 1 ^ Wltb a weI1 and ba thing-platforms (below, p. 14)- 
”, 24 metres wide . StQpa lie the re,Iiains of a building 83 metres long 

_ are courtyard ih * 3 arge num ber of rooms on three sides of a 10-metrc 

fienp n8 t been So me nin, r reSenCe ° f staircases suggests the possibility of there 
the reL d ' Spos 't*°n of bcs ‘ dcs terraces, on the first floor. From the 

Ju X f ldence °f ‘the hitrh U1 t” g ’ tbe excavat or was inclined to regard it as 

of solid u ■ of 55 bv 77 mc'trr.^ Tt ^ - 1 1 , e bat h was a granary covering an 

of 3 podium '° rmed by 27 biocks 
vided for /he r by passa S es about a metre wid f t?® each > and se P aratea onc 
hall that st C f lrcu lation of air underran ld i C ' T bc ' att er were evidently pro- 
was a nhtr°° d above the podium Built o l dl ? drnbered floor of the storage 
can £j5 f0nn * wilh a ramp goL do l ? ‘° the norther » side of the podium 

for unloading^' 6 bought*wagons full 1 of whcT 1 Mnd e h° U | tS '^ e h T° 0, ’l 
There are g lieat and barley (below, p. 13) 

met^es S Tt T , ll0Ugh not completely excavated fi 6 Cltade1, but one is particularly 
^ hus twentv mascivA ^ * .. * it covers an area 



north to south and at leasf at tbe ends - Tbus tbere are 

hall °“! h ® eas t being incomplete. The building waT WCSt l ° east ’ the further 

citadel hlC1 W ° Uld fn the general context of 0 ?w TT ?- r ° babIyi311 assembly 
CJtadek olller specialized buildings in the 
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Harappa was regarded as another ‘capital’ of the ‘Indus Empire’. 1 Here 
hardly any excavation has been done in the ‘lower city’ to the east of the 
‘ citadel ’. In fact, even within the citadel, the sporadic diggings have not helped 
very much to produce a coherent picture. Of the enclosing wall, however, 
many details are available. A section cut across it at about the middle of the 
western side showed that it was built of mud bricks, externally revetted with 
kiln-burnt bricks. The mud-brick wall measured over 13 metres in width at the 
base and tapered inwards on both the exterior and interior. At places it was 
found to rise to a height of about 15 metres above the surrounding plain. Be¬ 
hind it was a 7-metre-high mud-brick platform upon which stood the build¬ 
ings inside the citadel. Externally, the citadel wall was punctuated at places 
by rectangular towers, and the one at the north-west comer shows that it 
was substantially rebuilt on three occasions. 

The lack of data regarding the buildings inside the citadel is more than 
compensated for by what has been excavated to the north. In its shadow, there 
lay the workmen’s quarters, their working-platforms, and a granary, the en¬ 
tire complex suggesting a high degree of regimentation of the working popula¬ 
tion. Enclosed by a boundary wall, of which only odd bits are now to be seen, 
the workmen’s quarters stood in two rows running from east to west. Each 
dwelling, covering an area of about 17 by 7 metres, comprised two rooms and 
was entered through an oblique passage, evidently so arranged for privacy. 
The remarkable uniformity of these quarters reminds one of modern barracks 


and all that they imply. 

Immediately to the north of these quarters have been identified five east- 
west rows of working-platforms, and, although six is the maximum number 
excavated in any row, there were doubtless many more. Made of kiln-burnt 
bricks set on edge in circular rings, each platform measured about Vs metre* 
in diameter. Excavation has revealed a central hole about 60 centimetres in 
diameter into which, it is surmised, was inserted a wooden mortar for nound 
ing grain. Such a guess is supported, on the one hand, by the nre Jn^f 
straw or husk and wheat and barley in the hole and on theplatform and on 
the other, by the location of a granary barely 100 metres to the north ’ 

Why the granary at Harappa, unUke that at Mohenjo-daro was located 
outside the citadel is a matter for debate. The proximity of the river Raw mav 
be the answer, enabling the harvest from the neighbouring countryside tobe 
transported by water direct to the granary As to its safe "?? ?! 

location within to fortified citadel wcKave 

be assumed that an ever-vigilant eye was kept over to entireS rit’h ftom 
the coolie quarters through the workshops up to the erana™ CoLrSa two 
blocks, the granary complex occupied an over-aU JE? u P ' ris,ng t tW0 
Each of the blocks contained six^ stor^e f,f of 55 by 43 metres. 

afso air-^cts i^^^ovid^underneath the t flo^ ) ^ n ^^^ r0 ® xa ™Pk, U here 

KMibrmgan°revMls'the same pattern 

1 This expression is rather loosely used for there i« nn ___ 

system of government was that of an empire. The possibility ofthe!^"? 5 l ?f rov ? that the 
as in Mesopotamia, should not be overlooked * of there havin 6 been city states, 
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Harappa, with a ‘ citadel 5 oil the west side and a ‘lower town’ on the cast, and 
also it tells us rather more. Thus the citadel complex, fortified with a y-metre- 
thick mud-brick wall with towers at intervals, consisted of two equal 
and well-defined paits, one to the south containing several large mud-brick 
platforms meant for specific purposes and the other to the north containing 
residential houses, perhaps of those concerned with the affairs in the southern 
part I he platforms were separate one from the other as alsu from the forli- 
offh^niTff thCre beins regular P assa ges around them. Access to the top 
D atform, w rmS , WaS b y StepS leading from the passages. On top of one of the 
pavement? nfa OCated a lined with kiln-burnt bricks, several bathing- 
runninn inm ie sam e material, and a series of juxtaposed clay-lined pits 
fied E^it-h i° r 1 ~ soudl a hgnment, of which at least eight have been identi- 
sides ash Iacasur ^ about 60 by 45 centimetres and contained, bc- 
measurinp-ih ciarcoa *\ a prominent stump of burnt clay in the middle, 
other simih cenbmctres in height and 10 centimetres in diameter. In 

been discmY p * ts ’. usuaP y found singly in the houses in the lower city, have 
Thus it u m™ ° lconvex terracotta ‘cakes’, placed around the clay stump. 
bathint5-rm, U appear tbat the entire complex on this platform—the well, the 
A similar e Y* Cn - tS ’ and the clay-lined ‘fire-altars’—had a ritualistic purpose, 
located a w is given b y ailoth er platform on the top of which were 

kiln-burnt br ’ t ^ aitar \ and a rec tangular pit (1 x 1-25 metres) lined with 

su 8gest -i and conta >ning antlers and bones of cattle, which seem to 

Tfi | ^ 

thoroughfare^'Y 11 . Y abbail S an > w hile showing the usual grid pattern of main 
was fortifi ec j j, s . ld * ar y streets, cross-streets, and lanes, revealed that it too 
were at least, Iercm g the fortification wall, which was made of mud bricks, 
another on the ° gatewa y s » on e on the northern side leading to the river and 
if further excavaP prov ‘ d ’ n S acc ess to the citadel. (It would not be surprising 
brought to t / 0115 011 the periphery of the lower town at Mohenjo-daro 
worth making \ i„ re ™ a ‘ ns °f a similar town wall. At any rate, an attempt is 
rat| o: thus, while thYi^ the Kaliban gan lanes and streets followed a set 
1 rc former, were 2-6 anes ''' cre 1>g metres wide, the streets, in multiples of 
Lothal, sitUa ;J 6 ’ 5 - 4 . and 7-2 metres wide. 

Sea, is the only site with Galf ° f C . am bay, an inlet of the Arabian 

to south) and 37 metres in width ■J ,ard; tb ' s ” s 216 metres in length (north 
ship. It is lined with a wall 1-2 it! tua * ed lmm «iiately to the east of the town- 
a maximum height of 40 mctrp!: of kiln-burnt bricks, now rising to 

7 'tnetre-wide gap, and excavation f„ r tn S °! lth ^ rn P art of the eastern wall is a 
opening, has revealed the bed of t .j Cr l ° tbe east > * n continuation of this 
that it was through this channel tk to nC * * dent *cal width. It is surmised 
Ghogavo river, which, thouch now 1Y ie dock yard was connected with the 
much nearer in ancient times Ii k about 2 kilometres away, flowed 

through this channel at high tide wherTtfi 11 that boats entered the dock >’ ard 
stream. For the discWofS^iSf Water swdled up and.pushcd u P - 
vtded in the southern will The boats it Jiff eaWe spiU -channel was pro- 
when the tide was falling ’ d appear > returned to the river 

In this context, reference may also be made to a structure located not far 
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from the dockyard to the south-west. It consisted of twelve rectangular blocks 
made of mud bricks, arranged in four rows of three each and covering an 
over-all area of 17 by 14 metres. Between the blocks ran criss-cross channels, 
evidently air-ducts, over a metre in width. It is surmised that overlying these 
blocks was a spacious hall of timber, some slight evidence of the latter being 
the debris of charcoal and fragments of charred wood found in the air-ducts. 

In these ducts were also found over 100 lumps of clay, now partly or wholly 
baked, bearing impressions of typical Harappan seals (below, p. 16) on one 
side and of reeds on the other. These were evidently sealings on packages made 
of reed. What the packages contained we can only guess. In the context of the 
dockyard, however, it seems likely, though not proved, that this building was 
a warehouse where commodities ready for export or received from abroad 
were temporarily stored. 

About 270 kilometres north-west of Ahmadabad in Gujarat is Surkotada. 
The settlement pattern of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, and Kalibangan is re¬ 
peated here, but with a difference. The citadel and the lower town were joined, 
although their relative directional position remained the same, the former to 
the west and the latter to the east. As at Kalibangan, both the citadel and the 
lower town were fortified. Each had its independent entrance, located on the 
southern side; there was also an intercommunicating gate between the two. In 
addition to mud bricks, stone rubble which is easily available in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was liberally used for construction. The massive wall of the citadel 
can still be seen to a height of 4-5 metres (PI. 3 ). No less impressive is the 
gateway complex of the citadel, with its ramps and staircases (PI. 4). 

6 So much for the structural remains which, apart from revealing the archi¬ 
tecture and town-planning of the time, have also thrown valuable light on 
organizational, religious, and commercial aspects of the life of the peonle 
nJw we shall consider the finds—the pottery, terracottas, sculptures, seals 

weights, etc. 

pottery is found in very large quantities at all ancient sites and may well h 
regarded as the index to the economic and artistic standards of th e non 1 
tion—standards which may also be reflected in the few sculptural or oth^ 
artistic pieces that survive. The Indus people used a very characteristic sturd v 
red ware, made of well-levigated and very well-fired clay. Often it had « red 
slip and was painted over in black pigment with a variety of pleasing designs 
floral as well as geometric. Sometimes birds, animals, and human figures 
were depicted. In one case there is a she-goat suckling her kid, while a hen 
loiters nearby. In another, a man carries across his left shoulder an equipoise 
with two large nets. Judging from the portrayal of the fish and tortoise in the 
scene, the person may well have been a fisherman. On a painted pot from 
Lothal there occurs a scene in which are depicted a bird perched on a tree 
holding a fish, and a fox-like animal below. The scene is very reminiscent of 
the story of the clever fox’ narrated in the Panchat antra, wherein the fox 
praised the crow seated on the tree-top for its sweet voice and thus made it 
open its mouth and drop the morsel which the fox ran off with. 

The terracotta figurines, human as well as animal, show vigour, variety and 
ingenuity. The often illustrated short-horned bull from Mohenjo-daro and a 
similar one from Kalibangan are among the most powerful portrayals 
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an * ma l from any ancient civilization. The human head from Kalibangan, 
l ough only an inch in height, is a keen competitor, from the point of 
view of expression and art, with the head of the famous steatite figure from 
Mohenjo-daro (below) The female figurines, with cheir pannier head-dresses 
and bedecked bod.es though hand-modelled, are indeed pleasing little things. 

tbcrc arc th f terracotta toys, some of which are to be noted for their 
down a string CXaiTip e ’ a u Wil 1 a mobile head or a monkey going up and 

the round developed art of making stone sculptures in 

a Priest, f rom M u a ? tn _ in S ! L^ at ‘ te figure of a bearded man, supposed to be 
s ion induce i * enjo* aro. le inward-looking eyes and the serene expres¬ 
ses fron C . e a cflect ! ve ’ meditative mood. Likewise the two sandstone statu- 
another a ° I1C reprcseat * n g a youth with muscular body and 

° r der. These r ^ lth ° n . e !c § entwined round the other, are of a really high 
2j00 ° years 7 at( ? r U d W haVC been the env y even of Greek sculptors some 

br °nze f e J? , me “ p sculpture too, great heights were achieved. The famous 
glr l, with her C m l I. re ^ rom . M°henjo-daro, supposed to represent a dancing 
m re st on p I rig , hand poised on the hip, her bracelet-covered left arm swung 
m’ her Well if* 1 ' , 1 a nec ^* ace dangling between her breasts, and, above 
a eas e the r aided head haughtily thrown back, is a perfect piece of art. In 
h? klets as £t are miss!n fi’ but °nc is tempted to imagine that she wore 
mePorting Wr * 10 ano th er fragmentary bronze sculpture, of which only the 
h e as °F bron- 5 pre . serve d- As wep a s the human figures there are fine speci- 
og apraisgj^ anima * s ’ die buffalo from Mohenjo-daro with its massive 
example, or the dog attacking a deer depicted on the top 

WaS i 3t hlS beS , t when he dealt with his seals (PI. 0 - 
re Ver Se ls an i nscri ’ t he sea & are usually 2 o to 30 millimetres square. On the 
the?'- a P=rfoS t !°"v B “ e . r ? ll! ;, a “<>"'pa„ied by an animal figure; on the 
ten.Ljltt that sus P=n S i„„. It is in the engraving of 

> I?*. *£££££ ■* «*£ 

?cr^ a ”' bun ' wi,h - %£ 

lbe Se als Tn ndus peo P ie were literate is f„ii v k , 

°bject s fi * be occ urrence of inscriptions Pv y b ° rne out by the inscri Ptmns on 

Sccr tlinoi nher shows that literacy was rm 611 ° n poUer y and other household 

-- n 8'v n,v,-- r , » as 110 confined to a select few. The script, 


ci Pher e 7i y m‘ ct °g ra Phic and having nearlv ln 
Scie ntifi ^ be va rious attempts so far ].-/ s '§ ns ’ has not yet been de- 
°F the * c Principles and little agreement ha?i. n0t been based ° n the strictest 
s how ,7 lgns inscribed on some potsherds i- CCri reac hed. However, overlaps 
*hserin*- a * die direction of writing was f lscov ered at Kalibangan clearly 
Wm. 10n mn into a second line, the style c?"* right to Ieft ' Wherever the 
Vnc C reaci ing and writing are duly attest!? 1510 have beetl boustro P hedon - 
Z the third R, arithmetic, is clearly??' 0 by th f e I , nScn 1 ptions - pr °; 
tb e * *f weights and measures. Made ^ 

,S fal1 «he progression of r, ^^gg^**** 
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Of jy * ' 

°f 20-3 to 204! ° r S ? e ^’ indicate a ‘foot’ of about 13-0 to 13-2 in. and a ‘cubit* 
a nd^angle. mea *^* r ^ en *i°n in this context may also be made of plumb-bobs 

blades continue^! 12 ! 1 * 011 re P resented a perfect Bronze Age, though chert 
domestic use inn a °, e 1 us . ed for certain specific purposes. Bronze objects for 
tweezers, fish-hn^L ed kn 'fe-blades, saws, sickles, chisels, celts, razors, pins, 
spears, arrow-hp Q ^ S ’ an< ? t ! ie Those for defence or offence comprised 
shown by its J-L,*’ and short swords. That bronze was used in plenty is 
However as p 0yment f° r non-essential items like vessels, 
culture was the K a "ll St ° the / f ontera P° ra ry civilizations of the world, agri- 
bumt bricks for thtfi 0 ” 6 economy - The extensive use of kiln- 

quent depiction fir , m f of wluch P len ty of wood was needed, and the fre- 
seals, sug^ S tr/i a “ 8 K^ Un % SU u Ch aS ‘ he ***' bison, and rhinoceros on the 
Indus perSd th- f h SS i y £"? h ? ving been more rainfa11 during the 
^ centimSre 0 h r t f lere 1S now * Today 11 is news if Mohenjo-daro gets even 
ring,close to the°l> am durin ® the . who1 ? year ; Moreover, dry channels occur- 
Satluj and Bho show that in ancient times the Indus, Ravi, Ghaggar 
HarapDa K?in? 8aV ° fl ° Wed res P ecUve ly on the outskirts of Mohenjo-dfro’ 
suppKhSh 1 b S ? n * Ropar * and LothaL Thus there was an adequate water- 
barlev K? coupled with a rich alluvial soil, produced crops of wheat and 

maSbW d - S bananas > melons * and peas * However « P^haps the mo t re 
j j j ka ble agricultural achievement was the cultivation of cotton Even P«« 6 * 

drf no, produce it until several centuries after it was grown in &K 

There is evidence to show that the people ate, besides cereals 
and fruits, fish, fowl, mutton, beef, and pork The relevant S, Vegeta b les 
th?dSe y d0 . m ' st “ a “'< i -There is also evident of the domestiStion ofl?, 

!e's co^c,usfve PerhaPS ““ e,ephan ‘- Th ' data ab °“‘ * ba and°hot^ 

Po?traya| U o? r“a7obtK <*°P'e. ^ 

while the shawl as an upper gannenUs indS bvTft "® of the ‘"'oil, 

^ting 1 to^nd^tl^e p^icture^f an°average Hi[Khi e o t f V th~ t ^ e d^^ pL,and8 ^ b ^*~“ 

of "“ di « a " d ‘—f— 

jkeir persons^suggw^thaUtfe wasnot^Tton^'Die*^ ‘ heir hair . and looked 

There were pastimes toofSe ttenSliMof'5^ ** ?“ ofR4 j»«Mn 

hunting of wild animals. The youngsters olavfdh ° r ’ f °5 f 6 “ ore daring, the 
Jhe small children played wift rattle* d ho P scotch and marbles, while 
th^r clever methods of manipulation (abovl° p’ieT* bemg n ° teworthy 

. The Indus population, particular^ Xr*uI’S-' I0J * 
included Mediterraneans, Proto-AustralniH^Ti’ ^ aS 3 cosmo P°htan one. It 
keeping with such a mix* populato" toe wa s Tw;H at,d M^oloids. In 
practices. The portrayal „„ P £veral sUb ofThom^d? 
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surrounded by various animals, wild and domesticated, brings lomindlhewn- 

ception of Siva in the form of Pasupati, the Lord of Animals. The presence 
a prototype of the later Saivite cult is also suggested by the occurrence of wb 
may have been lingas and yonis. A kind of ritual associated with lir-e-pla^ 
has already been referred to. There was also the worship of the Mother ooa- 
dess. The adoration of trees and streams, or perhaps of the spirits suppose 
to be residing in them, is also suggested by the relevant data. A belief in h e 
hereafter is evident from the burial practice according to which along with the 
dead person were placed objects like mirrors, antimony rods, mother-of-pear 
shells, and a large number of pots, some of which in life seem to have been 
used for eating and drinking. In one case a fowl was also placed in the grave- 
pit. For some reason now unknown, the body is invariably to be found lying 
from north to south, the head being towards the north. Among the graves 
excavated at Harappa, of unusual interest was one in which the body 
placed in a wooden coffin. Coffin burials were common in Sargonid Iraq an 
it is not unlikely that a westerner was buried here. 

This probable presence of a westerner at Harappa need not surprise u • 
Contacts with western Asia are suggested on the one hand by the occurrenc 
at the Indus sites of articles of known western origin, for example spiral- an 
animal-headed pins, mace-heads, socketed adze-axes of copper or bronze, an 
ruhlt°uNorite schist with typical ‘hut-and-window’ decoration; and, on 
suchk^T the c. find of seals and sealings of the Indus style at west Asian si 
Umma S’ Susa ’ Umma , Lagash, and Tell Asmar. Incidentally, a . seah "® 
export fro !Pr ed lo ^ ave been associated with a bale of cloth evi en J 
Lothai > ; h ?ch ndia - In more recent years, a seal (PI. 2 ) has been found at 
sites on the p 1S more or less of the same .type as those found at contemp y 

covery, comtS^ 11 ? ulf suc b as Barbar, Ras-al-Qala, and Failaka. This a - 
Proves beyond Wlth lhat of the dockyard at the same site (above, p. W> 
ma ritime. Overt ^ ^ at the trade with western Asia was, at least in pa , 
torical times aU ° d trade > perhaps in the fashion of the caravan trade ot is¬ 
sues of articles ° f s f en } s to have taken place. For the presence in the Indus 
soil, cannot be e . a P* s lazuli, jade, turquoise, etc., not indigenous to the 
Central Asia th* i med exce Pt by trade with Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, and 
land alone. * last two of which are connected with the Indus valley by 

Until recently th* 

Indus civilization waT^!!* ev j denc ® f° r fixing the chronological horizon of the 
Asia. Of these a dozen C a v >resa ' d seals of Indian origin found in western 
period (c. 2300 b c 'I * ound * n a datable context, seven in the Sargonid 

in Kassite (c. isoot r v P " e ‘ Sar g° nid . three in Larsa (c. 1800 b.c.), and 
beads of faience from lat* r j , add t0 was the evidence of segmented 
graphically been fminHtku ndUS ., ls * the composition of which has spectro- 
Knossos, ascribable tn ° e S , imiar to that of beads of the same material from 
2500-1500 B.c was reLV 5 00 Bc ‘ 0l ? these bases, a rough millennium, 
the past decade* hnww^r^L 5 P er * od °f this great civilization. During 
materials from V -ru r ’ Carbon-14 measurements have been carried out on 
broadly unholdimf u ?“* Lothal * Su >*otada, and Mohenjo-daro. While 
somewhat shorten f- b ° Ve datm & the Carbon-14 determinations indicate a 
ter duration of the civilization, from c. 2400 to 1700 b.c. At the 
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same time it n 

served that C niUst be added that scientists working on the subject have ob¬ 
is a likeliho ‘j r ^ 0n ' I 4 activity has not been constant in the past and that there 
back slightiv A 0 ^ l .b e G-14 dates between 200 B.c. and 4000 B.C. being pushed 
levels. Thu . . ® a * n »at Mohenjo-daro there still remain the unfathomcd lower 
than that i rtla ^ vve H be that the beginning of this civilization was earlier 

What u ndlcate d at present by the Carbon-14 dates, 
bate. The q ihe Indus cities to an end has lor long been a matter of de¬ 
skeletons ■ CC [ Jrr ^ nce in the habitation area at Mohenjo-daro of some human 
interpreted nC Ud ' ns one of which the skull bears the mark of a cut, has been 
This view k lS ev '^ ence of a massacre at the hands of the invading Aryans, 
not all bel’ h ° Wever > now seems untenable. In the first place, the skeletons do 
latest nv to ° ne anc * the same occupation-level, which should also be the 
evide* ar ' c * n g the end of the Indus settlement. Secondly at the site there is no 
•. *? ce °^an alien culture immediately overlying the Indus one. To save the 
. al, ° n * l he post-Indus Cemetery H at Harappa has been brought into the 
picture. It has, however, been demonstrated elsewhere by the present writer 
that there was an appreciable time-lag between the end of the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion and the beginning of Cemetery H. Thus the Cemetery H people can 
hardly be regarded as the invaders if those invaded had ceased to exist at the 
time. And to regard the Cemetery H people as Aryans is fraught with still 
greater difficulties In the present state of our knowledge such people are con¬ 
spicuously absent' from the Ghaggar (ancient Sarasvati), Satluj, and upper 
Ganga valleys-regions where the early Aryans are known from their own 

literature to have resided. , .... . , „ 

Another theory ascribes the end of the Indus civilization to heavy flooding. 
This may, however, be only partly true. For, while some evidence of devasta- 
tion by floods is to be found at Mohenjo-daro and Lothal, there is no such 
evidence in respect of other sites, for example Kalibangan. At this site, neither 
the invader nor the flood can be invoked. Here perhaps the drying up of the 
Ghaggar—gradual or sudden, owing either to climatic changes or to the 
diversion of the waters resulting from factors at or near their source—may 
have been the cause of the desertion of the site. Pestilence and the erosion of 
the surrounding landscape owing to over-exploitation may also be reasons for 
the end of certain settlements. 

Be that as it may, there is enough evidence to show that the great Indus 
civilization did not come to a sudden dead end. For example, at Lothal, from 
>ts Period A (Indus) to B (post-Indus), there is a gradual change in the pottery 
and the disappearance or replacement by others of certain kinds of antiquities. 
This devolution is further continued at the neighbouring site of Rangpur. 
Likewise a change of face is also indicated by the evidence from sites in eastern 
Banjab and north-western Uttar Pradesh. The Indus civilization no doubt fell; 
all the same it left many indelible imprints on the latter-day cultures of the 
subcontinent. 








CHAPTER III 

The Early Aryans 1 

by T. Burrow 


The classical civilization of India developed from the earlier Vedic civilization, 
and the Vedic civilization was the creation of the Aryans, an invading people, 
whose first arrival in the subcontinent is probably to be dated about 1500 b.c. 
Perhaps some 200 years after this estimated date there began to come into 
^emg a collection of religious hymns which were eventually organized as the 
gve a, the final redaction of which probably antedates I ooo b,c. Our know- 
egeofthe Aryans in India during this earliest period is based primarily on 
tj ! t^° r ^ From Rgveda emerges a fairly clear picture of the situation at 
Irne ' ^ series of related tribes, settled mainly in the Panjab and adjacent 
regions, speaking a common language, sharing a common religion, and de¬ 
signating themselves by the name drya - 7 are represented as being in a state of 
permanent conflict with a hostile group of peoples known variously as Dasa 
result^' From frequent references to these conflicts it emerges that their 
by thcV^ com P^ ete victory of the Aryans* During the period represented 
tended th^ ^ Brdhmana texts the Aryans are seen to have ex¬ 

valley and te 5 rdor y> principally in the direction of the east, down the Ganga 
mleccha* t0 condicts with thc Dasa are rare. Other terms, e.g* 

word dasa h UL ' acia " are used as designations of non-Aryan tribes, while the 
arya* h the usual w ord for ‘slave’. On the other hand the term 

the four castes t0 extern£d barbarian, but also to the lowest of 

quires the meani ^ s ^ ra * ^ n latter context the word dry a- naturally ao 

senses down to th* honourable’, and the word continues in use in both 

‘the country wh^ c assi S a * Period, North India is referred to as Aryavarta, 
Jaina texts havTfl^ hve ’> or ’ in Pali > as ariyam dyatanam . The 

Mleccha. I n Tamil re ^ cr ^ces to the distinction between Arya and 

kings. On the other n ° rthIndiaare referred to as Aryan 

Buddhist ‘Noble Eightfold Path * l (n *** ° f lhe word illustrated by the 
word has no ethnic significance. ^ nyam a tthangikam maggam) where the 

RgvedaMd reached*the^errito^ they thTuQ 16 ™ ‘ S documented by the 
rather, a succession of migration^ from ITfl throu S h a migration, or 
final stage of this migration cannot have been vejv L" r subc ,°I ltine ">- Tbc 
ginning of the composition of the Rgveda but m,f remOVed fr ° m ^ l 
period of time must have elapsed for any W recollection ofh to ha“ 

P 

languages. The reader should remember that r is elsewhere 

Cis here sounded as English ch. The Iranian .ms also proSS Tf ^ t 

English th in ‘thing’. Iranian * is like ch in Scottish or German S 
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appeared, since the hymns contain no certain references to such an event. 
The Aryan invasion of India is recorded in no written document, and it can¬ 
not yet be traced archaeologically, but it is nevertheless firmly established as a 
historical fact on the basis of comparative philology. The Indo-European 
languages, of which Sanskrit in its Vedic form is one of the oldest members, 
originated in Europe, and the only possible way by which a language belong¬ 
ing to this family could be carried all the way to India was a migration of the 
people speaking it. The general outline of this process can be elucidated to 
some extent on the basis of the mutual relationship of the languages concerned. 

Apart from its belonging to the Indo-European family in general, Sanskrit, 
or Old Indo-Aryan, is more closely and specifically related to the Iranian 
group of languages, of which the oldest representatives are Old Persian and 
Avestan. The relationship is in fact so close that these two peoples, who both 
designated themselves as Aryans, must, at some earlier time, have constituted 
a single nation or people, speaking, with due allowance for dialectal diver¬ 
gence, the same language. This earlier Aryan language, commonly referred to 
as Primitive Indo-Iranian, is the source from which the later Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages are derived. In the period preceding the Aryan invasion of 
India, they were settled, in all probability, in the Central Asian regions border¬ 
ing the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and the Aral and Caspian seas. From this base, 
sections of them may be presumed to have pushed up into the highlands of 
Afghanistan, and then to have descended from this base into the plains of the 
Panjab. In the opposite direction other Aryan tribes from the same region 
moved westwards into Iran, where they first appear in Assyrian records in the 
middle of the ninth century b.c. The beginning of their occupation of Iran is 
commonly put not earlier than 1000 b.c., which is considerably later than the 
Aryan migrations into India if the above-mentioned estimated dates are 
correct. The Iranians retained a memory of their original home, under the 
name of airyanam vaejo (Eran Vej), and the region continued to be occupied by 
them down to the time of the Turkish invasions. 


The common culture and religion developed by the Aryans in their earlier 
home is still reflected in the earliest texts of the Iranians and Indo-Aryans 
respectively. In the case of the latter the religious reforms of Zarathustra led 
to some remarkable alterations, which resulted, for instance, in the old word 
for ‘god’ (Skt. deva-) acquiring the meaning of ‘demon’ (Av. daeva-) while 
(*rtain prominent gods in the Veda (e.g. Indra) have been reduced to the 
latter status in the Avesta. In spite of this, a considerable amount of the 
common heritage remained. Although the name Indra came to be applied to 

'tHp r* ra han-, in its Iranian form Vydragna designates an im¬ 
portant deity. The Iranian Mithra, corresponding to the Vedic Mitra, re- 

the** Tinman EmDh-e”^* 81 * mpor J^ nt 8°ds, later to have a remarkable career in 
KSb^L? re T,° hhip and the cult of Soma are a common in- 
fi s vedic Yama fu d * ran ' A common mythology is illustrated by such 

fetantA'E£3i5* S ° n ° • ViVaSVant and Av ^ n Yima the son of 

Vivahvant. basic religious terminology is shared, e.g, Vedic hotar - 4 priest % 
yajha ‘sacrifice , r ta- ‘truth, divine order’: Av. zaotar-,yasna-asa- (O Pers! 
arta-). Common terms occur likewise in the political (Skt. ksatra- ‘sove¬ 
reignty : Av. xsaOra), military (Skt. send ‘army’: Av. haena, O. Pers. haina), 
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and economic spheres (Skt. ksetra - ‘field’, urvara ‘arable land’: Av. sdiBra- 
‘homestead’, urvara ‘crop’). A division of society into classes which in India 
crystallized into the four-caste system is closely paralleled in Iran. 

The evolution of this common inherited culture may be held to have taken 
place, in its later stages, in the Central Asian homeland of the Aryans and 
their residence there, prior to the Indian migration, may have lasted for a 
considerable period. At a still earlier period the evidence points to a local¬ 
ization of the Aryans much further to the west. In the first place the Indo- 

oSued in°n 0 " S ° f t thC Aryan lan8UageS ’ which indicate that they 
which took t JS r P ' ’ n akC U nC ' eSSary t0 assume a sti H earlier migration 
ronSmafion o^n ° m , X Pe l ° ? ntraI Asia ' In the «*ond place interesting 
the evidence of aT T Aryan l lomeland *0 the west is provided by 

amifs t^Finnlr 11 “ the Finn °-^rian languages. An cx- 

phonetiLny S / V^ rd T T^ hUndred,> W . hich can be shown to represent 
word and not th/» t / r° * ndo -Aryaii and Primitive Indo-Iranian form of the 
like this which n Fan ! an sala ')- There is a considerable body of loans 
been taken nvpr nn ° denved from Iranian, and which must therefore have 
borrowimr th f the Fnn ? ltlve Indo-Iranian period. At the time of these 
must have the Aryans and the ancestors of the Finno-Ugrians 

Finno-lJpnun i C ° Se contact - In view of the present distribution of the 
eluded that' vv if_ ng ^ geS ’ and tbe ‘ r P r °bable ancient situation, it is con- 
whoselaneuam' H 11 thCSC vvords werc borrowed, the primitive Aryans from 
the Volga an a taken must have becn situated not further east than 

Finno-Ug r ; an j h , e . ;! ra s ' F was otd y af ter the period of their influence on 
Asia. at the ma ' n centre of the- Aryans shifted towards Central 

second mfliennimnu^ may be provisionally bxed towards the beginning of the 
community 5 already H -t W f a 5 ^ a ^ reac ^ dealing with the Aryans as a separate 
At a still earlier stair* C ac , ir< ? m other branches of the Indo-Europeans, 
must be assumed in mi ddle of the third millennium B.C., a situation 

cyan tongues were ^ j speabers °f tbe language from which the later 
European commu ^ e der >ve d "ere still members of the original Indo- 
no having developed’into i aagllage was a dialect of Indo-European, 
™ nE the stage previously referred to angua S e of the group, as it had done 
P an original location still furthp /*n?°~^ 00 B - c -)- This assumption im- 
ev! cnee can be produced Out of a11°th 1G , West ’ and for this also linguistic 
ami y, the Balto-Slavonic group shows * angBa ges of the Indo-European 
lonship with Indo-Iranian Since th S 'f nS bav ‘ n § had the closest rela- 
moved far from the region where thev f angUa S es a re not likely to have 

S™ ,s a ,!Sef “ 1 poiMer *° -tap,2 

V™ ^oup S are charae- 

dred , as opposed to Lat. centum ) which iA f kt * atam > Av - satam ‘ hun ' 
Armenian. On the strength of this common iml S ° f ° Und in AIbaruan and 
usually considered to form a special groun ”° vatlon > these languages are 

Suages, and are termed JXrLSrK '" do - Europ =“, 1 

e Pi alter the Avestan word for 
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‘hundred’. It does in fact seem likely that this change took place at such an 
early period that the ancestors of all these languages were still m contact. In 
addition to these special relationships Indo-Iranian also shows evidence o a 
special relationship with Greek, which is particularly noticeable in the mor¬ 
phology of the verb. . - 

With other Indo-European languages lndo-Iranian shows no sign 
special connection. This is not to be expected in the case of the western in o- 
European languages (Italic, Celtic, Germanic) in view of their geograpmca 
situation. Hittite and the kindred languages of Asia Minor are in a specia 
position, since they show such profound differences from the more familiar 
type of Indo-European that it is necessary to assume their very early separa¬ 
tion. These peoples must have passed .over from the Balkans into Asia Minor 
at a period long preceding their earliest appearances in the written historical 
record. More problematical is the case of the two closely related languages, 
conventionally styled Tocharian A and B, of which manuscript remains were 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan at the beginning of the present century. In 
view of their situation it might have been expected ffiat they would have 
shown some signs of closer contact with Indo-Iranian, but of this there is no 
indication whatever. They further show no sign of any particular connection 
with any other section of Indo-European, and these facts are best explained by 
the assumption of an early separation of this group (though not as early as 
he separation of Hittite, etc.). The later eastward expansion of the Aryan 
trihes outlined above must have been responsible for pushing them further 
and further to the east, until they finally settled in Chinese Turkestan. There 
are no linguistic traces of early contacts between the two groups, and it is 
only much later that the influence of Iranian on Tocharian can be noted. 

So far we have had to rely entirely on linguistic relationships to account for 
the origin and early movements of the Aryans. After about 1500 B.c. docu¬ 
mentary evidence becomes available, not from India and Iran, the countries 
of their permanent settlement, but from the Near East, where a section of 
Aryans established a temporary domination which was to have no lasting 
effects. The documentary evidence from this quarter consists of a number of 
proper names, some names of gods, and some words, from which the pre¬ 
sence of Aryans in this region during the period 1500-1300 b.c. can be de¬ 


duced. They appear always in connection with the Hurrians, a non-Indo- 
European people of local origin, who were also engaged in considerable ex¬ 
pansion at the time. In particular the Hurrian state of Mitanni, to judge by 
the names of its kings, was, during its most influential period, under the 
domination of Aryan kings backed up by an Aryan aristocracy. Other minor 
states in Syria had rulers with similar Aryan names. 

These Aryans did not come in sufficient numbers to impose their own 
language and civilization on the country in which they had settled; they seem 
always to have used Hurrian as their official language, and after the end of 
this period they were absorbed into the native population without leaving 
any further trace. The most important document is a treaty between the 
Hittite and Mitanni kings, in which appear four divine names familiar from 
the Veda, namely, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Nasatya. In addition SuriaS, 
meaning the sun-god, appears in a document of the Kassites (who other¬ 
wise show little trace of Aryan connections), and Agni the fire-god, attested 
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in Hittite documents, seems to have been borrowed by them from the Arvans 

0,1 h 0 rse r? inins - T P0Sed by the Mtanian^MwSu Sto 
Hittite language, contains some Aryan technical terms and a series of Aryan 

s Ar, “ WOrdS Sp “ y » d„cu m S eSTcl A S 
c„S“rs ^ rf,^ were more c,ose,y 

they represent the undivided Proto -Arvanc h k tbe Aryans > or whether 
sent the prevailing opinion is thaTtb™ ’ . ^ much discussed - At pre- 
Aryan branch. This conclusion k h- ^ to be connected with the Indo- 
(e.g. the word aika- ‘one’ corresponds^ ° n h " gLlistic considerations 

but also on the fact that the ahn Je 5 ° e ^ a ~’ ar, d n °t to Iranian aiva-), 
whereas in Iranian only MUra arnoTthem 316 SpecificaIly Vedicgods, 
the Proto-Aryans it is donhtfi.! g tbem appears as a god, and, as regards 
assumed for this stage.* * whether any of {her n except Mitra can be 

Indo-Aryans^son^g interestfno^^ f®-* 0 be COnnectcd specifically with the 
conclude that the divkin ^ on ^ uslon s emerge. In the first place we must 
being before the In Hn a ° ^ r ^ ans two branches was already in 

Iran. Secondly we must rya “ S ' nvaded India °r the Iranians came to occupy 
tion of north-eastern Tr e tbat tbe P r °to-Indo-Aryans were in occupa- 

date of the appear an ^ °T the migrations to India took place. Since the 

with that co mmonly J: ryans L n the Near Ea st corresponds roughly 
they both proceeded frn tl f<>r thC Aryan m,gration into India, it follows 
which was later to be ta Sa “ e base ’ Le - north-eastern Iran, territory 
At the time of t h k ° Ver by the I ra nians. 

E g reate rthan that'ofaltoth/^^'^ n the AryanS occu P ied a territory 
while t£ e ' r major migrations whll n f'°' Eur ° pean peo P les P ut together. Even 
was mur b WCre «m confined ^ t0 the occu P atlon of India and Iran, 

for the i-, t Ereatcr tha n that of -itw C ? urasian ste Ppes, the territory involved 
o°he?Lnav vast we i ° t ? er I,ldo - Eu ropean people. To account 

basis can w 10IIS bad * e d to a contmurm aS,SUme tbat Pav °urable climatic and 
-d n^TndST ^ Only on this 

turies nrerwc ,a ‘ As al ready observed k , ° j C S . Ucb cxt enstve areas m Iran 

Bc .' iXaaKS? , ,his i ** in ,he 

Iranian literature a nd lvl CUItUre which we finding 5 op . Arya " civiliza ; 

two tradifinne ’ and w b lc h, on account DCl m ear hest Indian and 
wTfindt Z% mUS ‘ be rc S“' d =<l asaco‘° ,h ? ® reat similarities between the 

exit- d ^^^t 

sion* 1 ^. ? en done - The result of this extension^r* 18 in fieneral * as has too 
’ h,ch 1S ofteQ countered, between the earlv^ 86 haS been a . confu ‘ 

1 On the Aryan gods of the lua- ■ . y Aryans a nd the primitive 

Mitannr * 53 . -V ®«• -■ Iks A m „ God, of the 
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Indo-Europeans. As a result the Russian and Central Asian steppes, which 
were the habitat of the Aryans, i.e. the Indo-Iranians, in the period preceding 
the migrations to India, etc., that is to say for an unspecified, but no doubt 
considerable period before about 1500 B.c., have often been regarded as the 
home of the original Indo-Europeans. The result has been that Greeks, 
Hittites, etc. are represented as migrating from this region at a time when only 
the Aryan branch of the Indo-Europeans was in occupation of it. On the con¬ 
trary the evidence is that the European branches of the Indo-European family 
are native to Europe, and that after separating from them the Aryans extended 
to the east. As already observed, during this period, between their separation 
from the other Indo-Europeans and the later migration beginning about 
1500 b.c., the characteristic features of their civilization were evolved. 

It has been observed that the Aryan invasion of India seems to have taken 
place some considerable time before the composition of the Vedi<y hymns, 
since no clear recollection of this migration is to be found in them. On the 
other hand references are frequent to the struggle with the previous inhabit¬ 
ants, the Dasas or Dasyus, and to the occupation of their land and the 
capture of their possessions. As to the identity of these people who were dis¬ 
placed or subjugated, the predominant and the most likely view is that they 
were the authors of the Indus civilization. This civilization, which was quite 
unexpected when it was first discovered, was certainly earlier than the Vedic 
period, but there has been some argument as to whether its fall was brought 
about by the invading Aryans, or whether some period of time elapsed be¬ 
tween the end of the Indus civilization and the appearance of the Aryans. The 
evidence of the Vedic texts themselves is decidedly in favour of the former 
view, notably on account of the frequent references to the destruction of 
cities, the war-god Indra being known as puramdara , ‘destroyer of cities’. 
Agni, the fire-god is also prominently mentioned in this capacity understand! 
ably, since many of the Indus cities appear to have been destroyed bv fire Tn 
view of these repeated references the conclusion seems inescanable that the 
destruction of the Indus cities was the work of the Aryans; ,hat “* 

the A^am g TOe ^Sy y onh?A ? T™', 5 Uy '!, f ? was “"familiar to 
their use of the light horse-chari^t nt^^ S &y m - th ® f mi ltary field > in which 
suited in the almost 1 !!. ! ? P ! ayed a P rominent P a *t. Their victory re¬ 
way as the Anglo-Saxon L* fhandonment of the cities, in much the same 
city life. Not only had the j Slon ®” tam P ut an en d to Romano-British 
quered, but also they lacked rite*? . mt f re ^.. in usin 8 the cities they con- 

Aryans built their settlements o?woodand a the bl lty thein going - The 

villages rather than towns d n ri n « * r they were distributed in small units, 

and furniture were made mainlu^r ° S ^ Vedic period. Since their houses 

much has remained for the archa* T 0( - , and °th er perishable materials, not 
tor the archaeologists to record, and until very recently 

produced to show that the city^ayed owinc tiffreLufnt^d, where strong evidence has been 
however, was not in the main line 5 the A^an See! fiS""" fl °° ds - Mohenjo-daro, 
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the Vedic period in India remained archaeologically almost a complete blank. 
Even now the position has not advanced far beyond this. It was only towards 
the end of the Vedic period that the development of cities was resumed* 
Whereas for the Indus civilization archaeology is the onlv source of our 
knowledge, information concerning the Vedic Aryans depends entirely on 
literary texts which were handed down by oral tradition. These do not provide 
any proper historical account* since that is not their concern, but a good deal 
of incidental information of a historical or semi-historical character emerges, 

and also a fairly clear and consistent picture of the life and civilization of the 
period. 

question to what ex tent the Indus civilization in- 
j- „ CC . f-f ?, 1C , and °Pt n ' ons on this matter have considerably 

suchfnfl' °" h r t Wh ° e VedlC texts themselves give the impression that 
attitndfnf 'v a - CXISted ’ was Ilot of e rea t importance. In the first place, the 
. e e L lC ^? ets t0war ^ s the Dasas and their civilization was one of 
.. r fl i^ r0in c 1 ^ hostility, and was distinctly unreceptive to any influences in 
,, I S 1 °us held, which might otherwise have had some effect. Furthermore 

‘ intTl destractton and depopulation of most of the Indus cities, which 
r „ es ed by archaeology, must have effectively removed most of the bases 
Tom which such influence could spread. Later, of course, as Aryan civiliza- 
bumhpv 6 ° PCd int ° Hindu c * v ihzation, many non-Aryan influences appeared, 
had anv 1 promiI1 ent in the Vedic period, and they do not seem to have 

The connec ti° n with the prehistoric civilization of the Indus cities, 

fined wither occu P^ by Aryans at the time of the Rgveda can be de- 
first place ZZT? the river names mentioned in the text* These are, in the 
Panjab. To thv s indhu) and its main tributaries, the five rivers of the 
Kubha (the Knr^ ierc mention of the Kruniu, Gomatl, and 
mg that the Aryan™’ “ ror V a ^ anc * Kabul rivers) and of Suvastu (Swat), show- 
To the east the Sar^. - to boundaries of present Afghanistan, 

the Ganga is mention a ^ 1 * ■SadvatT, and Yamuna are in Aryan territory, and 
in the sphere of th P i m hymn. Most of this territory had lain with- 

regions of the lower t a* Clv Ration. On the other hand little is heard of the 
The Aryans w« e S.hT ^ dvili2atiop had equally flourished, 
ally ruled by kings, who when ° f inde P endent tribes, norm- 

quently engaged in fighting each oth the Dasas or Dasyus, were fre- 

conscious of their ethnic unity based 1 "' Neverthcless ’ Aryans were highly 
ligion, and a common way of life and °f \ common language, a common re- 
earlier inhabitants. The latter were 01 *1 contras( between themselves and 
munity in the capacity of sfidras and ^ i absor hed into the Aryan com- 
porarily out of the reach of the Aryans 71 e * hey ' vil,ulrew to ie fl ions tem- 
retain their identity and maintain their '0*1+ that tlle Aryans were able to 
which had previously been both well nonul t^i S ° com P letc ly, in a country 
that they must have come in great numbers C , . d hi 8 h ly civilized, implies 
but in a series of waves lasting over n i„„" 0t ln . °? c cam P ai S» °f conquest, 
numerous population which in turn could fornfthTh’ ■ SU ® c f ,en ! i to provlde a 
The situation was jus. the opposite of that “ictp^M ta ttE’S' 
where conquests effected by small bauds of warriors result temporary 
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domination, but where their numbers were too small to prevent their absorp¬ 
tion after a few generations into the native population. 

The area occupied by the Aryans continued to expand in the period repre¬ 
sented by the later Vedic texts, and there was a shift eastwards in the centre of 
gravity. By the time of the Brahmanas the centre of Aryan civilization had be¬ 
come the country of the Kurus and Pancalas, corresponding roughly to 
modem Uttar Pradesh, while the western settlements in the Panjab were less 
important. Further expansion to the east had taken place and the most im¬ 
portant states in this region were Kosala, Kasi, and Videha. The main Aryan 
advance at this period was down the Ganga valley, keeping primarily to the 
north of the riven U is likely that the main route of migration followed the 
foot-hills of the Himalaya, avoiding in the first instance the densely forested 

!? e t£T i tSeI L By far . the 2 reater number of tribes and 
kingdoms mentioned m the texts of this period lay to the north of the Ganea 

Those lying to the south, e.g. the Cedis, the Satvants, and the kingdom of 
Vidarbha, were much fewer, and more rarely mentioned. The Aryans were a 
this time surrounded by a variety of non-Aryan tribes of whichl HsHs nro- 
vided by the Aitareya Brahma^a: Andhras, Pundras, Mtitibas Pulindas and 

reflecting,^ we have se^n'l proTonged Mmed^reuggle 
finally emerged as the undisputed vigors. Such 2“!? the Aryans 
Vedic literature, and the term Dasyu, as applied to non A^f “ ^*1 ^ 
comparatively rare. On the other hand the term Nitfda amStf^v 1S 
forest-dwellers is comparatively frequent. The explanation 
of the Aryan advance and settlement had changed Once tbV? -S th * 
tion had been overthrown, and the greater part of its territorv J ndU ® ° ,vi * iza * 
remained no advanced civilized states to contend withTh A OC ® upie . d ’ ^f re 
seems at this time to have been thinly populated by forest my,?™** ValIey 
no advanced civilization and unable to offer any coherent possessi ? 8 
A^ ns - Thf colonization that took place down the valley° n* 
to the north of the river, was mainlv a matter J’ at first principally 

agricultural settlements, a continuous and nrnirmo *j in8 forests and founding 
centuries. In the uncleared ^ pr< * ess extendin S over 

tinued to reside in the midst of Aryan territory tnbes of Ni * 5das con " 

seem to have been established on a basis relat »ons between the two 

activity of forest-clearing proceeded the scon* f ua ^°^ ratl0n - Naturally as the 

8o ?-“ ifhasbeellnh ' ryan ° CCupatioa India falls within the period 
800-550 b.c. it nas been observed that at the beginning of this period, accord¬ 
ing to the ° f the Brahmayas, the portion of India occupied by the 

Aryans was still comparatively limited, and that they were surrounded by a 
ring of non-Aiyan peoples, some of whose names are mentioned. A very 
much wider extension of Aryan language and culture can be observed at the 
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time of the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, towards the end of the sixth century 
b.c. Obviously the intervening period had been one of extensive migration and 
colonization. The result was that the boundaries of Aryavarta, the country of 
the Aryans, were defined as the Himalaya and Vindhva mountains to the 
north and south, and the eastern and western oceans. One of the main lines of 
expansion at this tune lay to the south-west, embracing Avanti and adjacent 

S 5 ££S" The adSe a " d M * laka in the re § ion of the upper 

greater part of Beno-il rp a 16 c^i cont ’ nuet ^ ™th the occupation of the 

The areas to the soSh onhe'can^’ ^ a " d ° risSa < KaMga) ‘ 

were also oro^re^ivpiv k Gan ga connecting these two lines of advance 

events can be found s<Ltered throf^™ t . he , Aryan fold - References to these 
will be sufficient to m^nf hronghoutthe epics and Pur anas, of which it 
ascribed to Krsna and /if 15 ^ foundation of Dvaraka on the west coast 
Avanti. The over-all result act ‘J' ltie ! i ° f tbe Haih ayas and allied tribes in 

portion of India occupied hv/s ^ by the end of the sixth centui 7 ®- c - the 
of the Indo-Arvan U U ° y Aryans was vastly increased, and the currency 
senting the extent of W3S corres P on dingly extended. A map repre- 

probably show a fyan occll P a tionat the end of this period would 

in a modern linmmtm COrres P on dence with the boundaries oflndo-Aryan 
Dravidian India wnc map ’ After this, Aryan influence further south, in 
conquest and settlement* 13 ^ cu * tUKd P ene tration, not, as previously, of 

ethnic identity and* w C j*-° d dlC Aryans maintained in essentials their 
velopment, and m ir ; edlc culture. There was considerable internal de- 
strengthened their r ’ * be br ®hmans increased their status and 

.^^onwhichwe ri/^f^ p D ' ^ be r ‘ tua t was enormously developed, and 
This state oro-ff, . ncl .. r a picture of the period are mainly concerned 
c i e "?? ar e recorded ~ IZa l( ? n was sta hilized and developed, and a variety 
Sf P°»ticauL though their precise functions are not always 
both lite CrC Were co nsiderabf m f| larger and the statc be S an to replace the 

"^5? and aSt 0 w a S a Tr S f materiaI cult « re ’ as attested by 

to have been? CeS ment ioned, c g Kamnifv^P a - Sma11 way> SmCe 3 

The rapid /f/l nSratber than villages ^ Pancakra ’ Asandivant, appear 

andA^weretoa ^ ^“^much B ' C ' had the rCSult that *” 
fact is noted in som 8 / ealC ' extent mixed with°th thl " ly Spread tha " 10 the °! d ’ 

savs that fti 1 ° me ancie nt texts Fnr ■ Itb tbe Pre-existing population. This 
Uoavrt Si hi peo ^ es Avanti Aiio in ^ tance the Baudhayana Dharmasutra 
lavs down hU ^ and Sauv ira are Sumatra, Daksinapatha, 

Aratfas thp 3 J ° ffe ? ng of and further 

mfd hJ P Karaskaras, the Pund ras fh 5 ° SC - Who visit the countries of the 
j ■ , ltUlu nas. These lists cover \ dUvIras > the Vangas, the Kalihgas, 

ring le period 800-550 b c and /* rge bart °f the territories colonized 
were only imperfectly Aryanized fn t0 the fact ‘hat these territories 
earlier periods. The lists also contain nf raSt wbat had happened in the 
tribes, many of which still no dnnht r ^ names of a number of non-Aryan 
The influence of the pre-Ary ™ ‘ h ? M«.ity and language/ 

yans on Aryan culture should probably be re- 
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garded as having begun to take effect during this period, and it is associated 
with the transition from the Vedic civilization to the later Hindu civilization. 
This was probably also the time when the epic traditions* later to culminate in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana, began to take shape. New developments 
in religion which eventually evolved into the later Hinduism* which contrasts 
in many ways with the Vedic religion, also had their first beginnings in this 
period. The great increase in the complexity of the caste system which charac¬ 
terizes later Hindu civilization was also stimulated at this time by the neces¬ 
sity of somehow fitting into the framework of Aryan society a large variety of 
previously independent tribes* who in many parts of the newly conquered 
area must have formed the majority of the population. The Aryan culture, 
based on the Vedic culture, remained the centralizing factor* but from now on 
it was more subject to non-Ary an influences. The influence of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion was felt latest in the Dravidian south. The first Aryan colonization of 
Ceylon is supposed to have taken place about the time of Buddha* and the 
earliest Aryan penetration in south India is likely to have occurred about the 
same time Later the Maurya Empire was in control of most of the Deccan, 
only the Tamil princes of the extreme south remaining independent. The 
Satavahana Empire which followed also represented Aryan domination and 
I £ be seeil f rom the fact that the official lang- 

penetration in this region, as immediate successors was Middle 

uage of tins dynasty and associated with the spread of reli¬ 

gionsfromnoTS! liSdia, both Brahmanical and Buddhist or Jaina. In contrast, 
gions iron ■ stages Q f expansion, the Aryan language was not 

h ° w ‘ v ' r - ,° v tapS on this region, and after about a.d. 500 Kannada, and 
P er Telueu began to be used in inscriptions. Gradually the native Dravidian 
l ter t gained the upper hand, and the boundaries between Aryan and 
DaAdian India were restored to a line representing the limit of Aryan con- 
auests about 500 b.c. At the same time the whole subcontinent was united by 
a common culture, of which the Aryans were the original founders, but to 
which Dravidians and others also made their contributions. 
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The Early Dravidians 1 

by John R. Marr 


The word 


i • . e , aown to us as Dravidian’ has had a very long 

history as referential term for the southern portion of India. Greek geo- 

° r Um > Hke - ' Th =" «""e Naura a„d 
° f Da r rica '‘ ' 8 - Li ”>y rilS: Tyndis, a city .. 

Indian Ocean ° De of C0lirse the legendary Atlantis of the 

that both Greek for ia ’supposedly inhabited by lemurs. It will be noticed 
the third syllable Th^t a ’ n ‘ rica an d Limy r ike, have an r at the beginning of 

word, as will be Jen shortly d W ‘ th 3 Dravidian sound in the source - 

the immediate 7 o,i fiave & ravi & and Damili , and later Dramida and Drdvida, 
are lo be connee^l^° Ur ‘ Dravid ian\ » seems likely that all these words 
form in which we , Ult ‘mately Wlth 3 non - Ind o-Aryan word, possibly in the 
retroflex affricate VC ** today >. nam ely, Tamil. The last sound of this word, a 
India, and has hee^ peculiar to one or two languages in the south of 
Kannada. Clearlv c lspensed w >th in two of the main ones, Telugu and 
best, as shown abo v and Sanskrit bad difficulties with it, and did their 
the period of the clas ■ , re * s ’ however, no justification for assuming that, at 
at present differentia a f eo S ra Phers, the word meant the Tamil language as 
likely that there was mm v* 1 ot ber south Indian tongues. It seems more 
speech in the south to wvJT 6 a relat ively undifferentiated non-Indo-Aryan 
a situation must havi> uf - j term Proto-Dravidian is usually applied. Such 
other records i n whatT ained l° n E before the earliest surviving literary or 
.^b rcc °rds can be witr, n ° W tlle Tamil ’Speaking area of south-east India. 

ir century B , cf .°me assurance assigned to a period around the 
Christian era fo r fiterature^inth and t0 ° ne about the commencement of the 
evidence of any SOrt recognizable as Tamil, and we have no 

a e. ndeed there i s some evidence tV^ Dravidian speech from so early a 
court-poetry at least, Tamil was still n^ r 0 ’"^ the other wa Yi at the level of 
spoken at the time of the earliest . ed ln _fbc area where Malayalam is now 
known in Tamil as Seranadu and T amd literature. This region was 

■The author’s original transr , " Sanskrit a * Kerala* 

fied'and'ad which is standard*!!!!! W JJ r< l s ’ foi * ovvin 8 the system of the Madras 

. ■ . p . te f! for .die benefit of the general arnor ! s specialists, has been simpli- 

. n b e, r linguistic context. The letter tra i?’ cxce P l in the case of a few words dis- 
chapters expressed as ch, according to its usnal 5 ^ ll Crated here as s will be found in other 

3 tlf t Keriplus 53 ; see K. A. Nilakanta Sa.Mri°r lnC - atioa in In do-Aryan languages. 

Ptolemy, Geography, vii. 1. See J W Mcrriti n ’ F ° rel S n Notices of South India, p. 57. 

4 K^ata probably preserves a Proto-Dravidi™ , ’' Anciem lndia < PP- 48-9- 

» <.W 3 >, t26. fn the Tamil anthology^poem^the Keral. See T. Burrow in BSOAS, 
pi. Seralar. ° £y P ° ems thc kln es of this region were called Serai, 
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Proto-Dravidian, then, was a non-Indo-Aryan speech, and it follows from 
this that the languages we know as Dravidian languages are distinct too. It 
lies beyond the scope of this essay to enter into a detailed linguistic discussion 
as to the differences. One of the characteristics of the Dravidian, as of the 
Turkic languages, is what is known as agglutination , whereby suffixes, them¬ 
selves often recognizable as connected with meaningful roots, are added to 
nouns and verbs to inflect their meaning, providing case-endings, for ex¬ 
ample. For instance, the locative case-suffix in Tamil, -//, would seem to be 
connected with the word for ‘house’ in various Dravidian languages; Tamil 
has //, Telugu illu, etc. Number and case are indicated by two distinct suffixes, 
in that order, e.g. Tam. min ‘fish’, minai ‘fish’ (accusative), mingal ‘fishes’ 
mingalai ‘fishes’ (acc.). Notice that the case-suffix in the plural is the same as 
in the singular. It will be_ recalled that quite a different situation obtains in 
Indo-European or Indo-Aryan languages, where one set of single suffixes is 
used in the singular and a different set in the plural, wherein such suffixes de¬ 
note both case and number. 


Following from the readily analysable nature of agglutinative languages, at 
least in a primitive or theoretical stage, it can be seen that to write such lang¬ 
uages in a pictographic or ideographic script is an attractive possibility. Of 
recent years, Dravidian has been the strongest contender for the language of 
the as yet undeciphered Mohenjo-daro seal characters. These appear on about 
2,000 seals as short inscriptions accompanying rather conventionalized 
pictures of animals, the bull figuring prominently among them.s 

It will at once be clear that we are speaking of an area very distinct Geo¬ 
graphically frorn that of present-day Dravidian languages which is that- of 
peninsular India south of a line from, say, Goa on the west coast to Gan;*™ 
on the east. The area of the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa city-cultures is that 
of the Indus valley, in Sind and the Panjab. But, just as in Britain and J ? * 
Europe the Celtic languages, once widely prevalent, were pushed wJS d“ 
to the Atlantic coast, extending from north-west Spain to^he HJh 5 ? 

intrusive languages from the east, it has been argued that Dra^di* i CS ’ by 
were once prevalent throughout India, being pushed southward^h^ a ® CS 
vasions of Indo-Aryan speakers from the north-west a movem* ^ tbe . 
pretty clear, took place between about 2500 and 1500 b c Thafli!^’ * 1S 
Dravidian languages in the north would be mere speculation* ther ? we * e 
fact that, to this day, there remains a SS2^2S?" Il,,Ot t 0r ?" 
language BrahOT, spoken by about 250,000 Konle if t ' 

Baluchistan, on the Pakistan-Afehanistan Wd^ x? highlands of 
meagre nature of the historical evidence 6 it seems Notwithstanding the 
a relict status for Brahui, rather than an imnroS?'°* reasonab,e t0 assu ™ e 
of Dravidian speakers some 800 miles awav . e i JJ ,gratI ° n from the plains 
agricultural regime for a harsh, nomadic, and pastoral o^e ^ ° f * 

On the assumption then that Dravidian lanmwi. 
valent in the subcontinent and that they were °, nce - w,del y P re - 

north, the attractiveness of them as ffie d r by J nd °' Aryan in the 

Pakistan becomes clear. The most important^frecenj 

: £ mTeST: .3-82. 
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position is that of Asko Parpola and others, in three special publications of 
the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies. 7 While the authors have indeed 
amassed much evidence in support of their view, it is the case that the second 
and third publications contain some corrections of their original position, to¬ 
gether with speculative matter connected with Indus valley culture, religion, 
and iconography, all of which detracts from the acceptability of the purely 
linguistic argument out of which their theories originated. The authors do not, 
for instance, advance really convincing reasons for reading the ideographs 
from right to left. 8 Moreover, we are of course still none the wiser about the 
sound of the words or syllables ‘depicted’ and the best the authors can do is 
to read them as reconstructed Proto-Dravidian. It should be added that 
similar conclusions have been reached by Russian scholars, led by Yu. 
Jxnorozov, also using computers. 

If we accept the view of Parpola, Knorozov, and others that speakers of 
ravidian languages were productive of cultures as far back as the third 
m i enmum b.c., a central date for the Indus valley culture, we are still faced 
d ^rl d I, ?°° y ears during which no certain records of Dravidian were 

pro need, a period when, we may assume, the Dravidians were overthrown 
™ *“Cir culture-centres in north India and pushed into the centre and south 
kn C ^ n * n . su * a ky the Indo-Aryans. Such a gap takes us up to the earliest 
ttii?a /n inscriptions, which are in the Brahml script and belong to the 
Whether) B C - These be discussed shortly, 
the begin^ ^ ra f v * d * an languages or the.speakers thereof existed in India from 
Indo-Arya ing ° fman ! n tbe subcontinent, or were themselves incursors like the 
present state a *l d v their languages later, is likely to remain unresolved in the 
languages hav r nowled 8 e ; Because of their agglutinative structure, these 
Basque.* Bette 6 ° Cen assoc ' ate d with Caucasian languages, and even with 
tions of Dn J; Stab i ished is tbe longest-held view as to the external affilia- 
affiliatcd to whant, ^ ' S tbat Ca-ldwell 10 and Rask, that Dravidian is 
an d Finno-Ugrian ^ terme< * Scythian languages, now usually called Turkic 
Similarly there 

various Stone ignorance of what languages were spoken by the 

existence of a num w rlu India ’ there being the added difficulty of the co- 
synchronically. WeknmJ ^ cultures of an altogether higher order 
Industry in the Himalavn wum f ° r m f ance ’ of the languages of the Soan 
India. The most promising arrW. S i° r -° f , the Madras Industry in south-east 
theory of the Mediterranean affiSr With the admittedly tenuous 

south Indian megalithic culture tv S b t lC ^ ra vidians is provided by the 
about 200 b.c. I! Gordon Child,! i m ’ hoWever > may not itself be older than 

Ude has scen possible links with Mediterranean 

7 Publications Nos. i and z t Cooenhaec 

previously advanced, somewhat romanticall v™?’i, No ' 3 ’ Co P et ihagen, 1970. The theory was 
in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture Vol* /w u S ’ by such writers as H. Heras, Studies 

8 fee Parpola * at. in Publication No i pp°S’ ,953 ‘ 

9 ^ ee Lahovary, Dravidian Origins and the West Tin k 

10 See R. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the DraviT' r r -If 

Languages, 3rd edn., pp. 61 IT. The original edition SthhS ” ^uth-Ind,an Family of 
the commencement of the study of Dravidian lingLi ti« ^!T 18561 f 

Caldwell’s work has yet to be surpassed. '■ Piggo t 0 ’ c ‘ t “ 8 ° 8 ° d dCa ‘ ° f B ‘ Sh ° P 
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and Caucasian megaliths of sites such as Brahmagiri via the Sialk B graves in 
Iran; the connection may have been by sea. 1 * It may be speculative to assign 
Dravidian speech to any one particular racial type but it has been suggested 
that brachycephalic Armenoid types in India, having affinities in Armenia, 
Anatolia, and Iran, brought Dravidian into India. While there are, then, 
reasonable hypotheses on linguistic, cultural, and anthropological grounds for 
suggesting that Dravidian languages originated outside India, specifically 
in western Asia, there is as yet no direct evidence for the existence of 
Dravidian outside the subcontinent, 13 nor for its currency in the north other 
than that afforded by Brahul. The Mohenjo-daro seals are not yet read, nor is 
their language or its structures identified for certain. 

However, we can look back a little further than 200 b.c., a possible date for 
south Indian megalithic culture, for definite record of Dravidian; this is pro¬ 
vided by the south Indian Brahmi inscriptions mentioned earlier, and these 
date from the third century b.c. The first of the seventy-six known inscriptions 
was discovered by Venkoba Rao in 1903 some 23 miles north-east of Madurai. 
There are in addition twenty short graffiti in the same script on pottery from 
Arikkamedu, an important site on the east coast of Tamilnadu, excavated by 
Wheeler in 1945 and by others since. The first certain identification of their 
language as being Old Tamil was made by K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar and 
presented by him at the Third All-India Oriental Conference, held in Madras 
in 1924. 14 The most important and recent work on these inscriptions is that of 
I. Mahadevan and R. Panneerselvam. 15 They show that the inscriptions con¬ 
firm certain kings and place-names mentioned in the earliest extant Tamil 
literature, of roughly the same date. 

Mahadevan’s brilliant work demonstrates that, as early as the third to 
second centuries b.c., the main modifications to the ‘All-India’ syllabary of 
36 consonants and 10 vowels plus diphthongs had been made to equip the 
script suitably for writing Tamil; the consonants had been reduced to 18 by 
the removal of letters for the voiced plosives, aspirated plosives, and sibilants 
and by the addition of characters to represent Tamil retroflex / and / and 
alveolar r and n. As for vowels, these were reduced to 9 by the omission of 
the diphthong aw, the existence in Tamil of separate short and 6 not being 
recognized in this script (or until the time of Beschi in the eighteenth century). 
Mahadevan established an important phenomenon in these inscriptions, the 
use of the character for medial a to represent medial a also, the vowel con¬ 
sidered inherent in all consonants in all other Indian scripts and in those in 
South-East Asia developed from them. Thus there was no need for a ‘killer’ 
symbol to remove this inherent vowel, such as the virdma in Sanskrit, and 


V. Gordon Childe, Megaliths in Ancient India , 4 (1947-8). The antiquity and im¬ 
portance of the sea link between southern peninsular India and the Middle East (and later, 
via the Middle East, with the Roman Empire) cannot be exaggerated. 

,J Comparable, for example, with the close affinities with Vedic Sanskrit of Old Iranian, 
both linguistically and in subject-matter of hymns. 

«♦ See Proceedings thereof, pp. 275-300. 

>s See R. Panneerselvam, *An Important Brahmi Tamil Inscription* in Proceedings of the 
First International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, Kuala Lumpur, IIATR 1968, and 
I. Mahadevan, Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions of the Sangam Age* in Proceedings of the Second 
International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, Madras, IIATR 1971. 
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™ a T S c S r m ,rr quen r t0 read ! he ^‘^to-baffling Ad/n (inscr. 29), 

jnaniy. In effect 3 ihe earl^Tamii'Brthm- ^ C ° rn i c£ Tamil kal > maka U> and 
comparable to our own alphabet rather than S Sh ° W & leUer SyStenl 

India’ development of conjunct 'conllZV tIlus lhe other ‘AII- 
ktua was rendered unnecessary MnhiY ° r su . ch . souncls as k ? a > or 
absence of the (available) voiced nlosivJ^h COnvmc ‘ n g 1 >' suggests that the 
that Tamil at this stage did not have the jK tac ers from thls scri Pt means 
that are one of its principal modern r O'ced intervocalic plosive phonemes 
the script).* 6 P paJ modern featu ™s (though one still uncatered for in 

borate some of —inscriptions have helped corro- 

57 ) and?’ ° ne bng men ‘i°ned is *2 ?/ amil P rai se-poetry, as 
anri, a ? dfr0m oneof the earliest enlio r °- Ce(ra)l Irumpdrai (inscr. 56 and 
of ‘r? 0gy °f Praise-poems on the <: ffflf oP Tamil P° e ms, Padirruppattu, an 
fact of ° f the great mountain’ b, ra I kings, we know of two with the title 
from tT Pugalar > where these two -™ p0i . ai : U ^ Iore important perhaps is the 
from the modern Kdrur mentiZe^ ^ c S Were found ’ is about ten miles 
Re C k know from Ptnle m Y 1C {f rm ^ aru ^ r in the same cavern 

: j.° °thr°s ’*8 and several referen * ba ‘ ^ aroilra was ‘the royal seat of 
indicate that Karuvflrwasffe 068 “ the colo P h °ns to early Tamil poems 
Consideration nf tl SeraI r °y al town .* 6 F 

beacon Tanad literature,' with'whhdi* 8 lia ^ led as ’ then , to a discussion of the 
tion of C n ned> . as ^presents nmi ^ UC f ° f t le r f mai nder of this essay will 
is comv rav *^i a *i language anrf if ^ tbe most important single contribu- 

Six A ^ohgte^EUutt° ? Ind if n heritage - The bulk oflt 

poetry ana !f loi f e "Poems (thoiinb bein S °f bardic poetry, and 

these amh f escr *Ptive verse also! pa ™padal, includes religious praise- 
era, and it°i 0gy ~P° e ms have been\ " ‘be basis of internal evidence most of 
While it i°°^ S 3s the epigrar>hi SS1 f t0 tbe brst tbree centur i es of our 
Brahmanical that a good deafof sv?? 06 now , to hand confirms this, 
taken place th cultu ral and linguistic .J nt b esis Wlt b Indo-Aryan, especially 
and values co CSe poems yet present a diff CIltS ^ 0ni tiie nor ‘ h bad already 

‘he literatureTf ^ ‘° CU J‘ ure ’ ° ne in which a “ itudes 

and sophisticatiff Pl f anddirect appeal f^ nd fresh manner - For its part, 
itself Uni itc o n much later India ’ nd relatively free of the obscurity 

poems arc secular ET*"**tfcJSS *■**■« of TaJ 5 
south At th» T . praise 'Poetrvism.n hteratures m the south, these 

probablv confp Same tlme ’ a 'g ra mmar’ l Uabke anything else extant in the 

l^?e^Do!^r?t?ft rn ^ 0r3ne0lls ’ s *s ouTan 2t PP ' lyam ' parts of which « 
oHfrins in ^ \ ,s ^ U1 ‘ e unlike other Indian r orate rhetoric for bardic and 

Wh^ d i t t rhet ° ric ’ in which thl feed ^ thC0rieS which have their 

> Y r IUe tbat ’ ‘ n Tamil courtly love S °^ rama played a large part, 
sonae , stock characters such as the hero J p0< : try ’ ther e are ‘dramatis per- 

.fi The contrast k r , ’ er °me, foster-mother, and so on 

th ; : s n e e e ^ tr" 1 " S (a!wayS U11V ° iced) ° n 

15 See further, Mahadevan, op. cit., pp 4 94-5. '* McCrind, e, Ancient India, Vol. 4. P-180. 
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(it being a convention that personal names are never mentioned), 40 the rhe¬ 
toric of this poetry, and even more that of the heroic, arises in the context of 
‘Natural Tamil’ ( lyarramil ), the name given to poetry, as opposed to ‘Drama 
Tamil’ and ‘Musical Tamil’ (Natakattamil and Icaittamil). For this purpose, 
love is considered as interior or subjective, Agam, and the heroic as exterior, 
Puram. Both topics are classified under seven heads, five plus two in each case, 
the sets of five being the kernel, as it were, of both Agam and Puram. For 
Agam , five aspects of love are involved: union, separation, awaiting (the re¬ 
turn of the lover), anguish, and love-quarrel. For Puram , five stages of war¬ 
fare are envisaged: the cattle-raid, the fight of two kings over disputed terri¬ 
tory, the attack on the fort, open warfare, and praise of the king. The five 
aspects of love are suggested by associations with regions of the Tamil 
country by means of the names of five plants that grew therein; the literature 
is, then, one of allusion. For example, union is suggested by Kurinji, the 
Strobilanthes that grew in the mountains, which were considered suitable for 
elopement. It sufficed to mention the Strobilanthes to set the tone of the whole 
poem: ‘My love for the lord of this land, where delicious honey is won from 
the black-stemmed Strobilanthes on the mountain-slopes, is greater than the 
earth, vaster than the sky, and deeper than the ocean. ’ 2I 

The two other aspects of love were unrequited and forced love; they were 
considered to lie outside the realm of usual love-poetry; indeed some of these 
poems are not in the Agam anthologies at all, but in Puram collections. An 
example of unrequited love is: ‘My bangles are slipping off, for I waste away 
with love for the young stalwart with the dark beard and closely fitting anklets 
I have my mother to fear; I have to fear the assembly because I caressed his 
death-dealing shoulders. May this city of confusion be stricken with great 
distress like me, ever smitten not from one side but from two.’ 22 

In the same anthology, the poet Paranar addresses the chieftain Peean nn 
behalf of Kannagi, whom he had deserted: gan on 

Not to have pity is cruel. While in the evening I sang of your rain-drenrh^a 
to the strains of the rdga Sewali, she whose kohl-bedecked eyes resembShw f l 
life was so distraught that the tear-drops were as dew upo,The?K 
she. 4 Young lady, tell me whether you are related to him who desires mv fripSkw? 
said I as I greeted her. She wiped away the tears with fingers slender L^ d flamp’ 
lily’s petals as she replied: ‘lam nothing to him! Listen. Even now het savouring 
the beauty of another g.rl like me. Every day they gossip about howlhe famom 
Pegan goes in his noisy chariot to that fair place surrounded with wild jasmine’. 24 

A good description of a very human situation aooears in nn<*m n of 

much°ofit h relkioSve'rs 1 ^ anth<>1 ^ ; its P 0 ^ « more sophisticated and 

How^vlr there 8 are sornffi" PraiSe ° f T irumal CVMuiu) and Sevvel (Skanda). 
However, there are some fine poems describing the river Vaiyai that flows 

through Ma urai, the capital of the Pandiyar, another Tamil ‘dynasty’ 
2 ^ o a ccur, adeSCriPti0 ' 1 ° f 

which 

s™ 2S. ■■ '°P™8° V S. m ktaTO.“/rh'' 
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drank a great draught of the liquor that bestows joy, her eyes shone like honey-sweet 
flowers. Seeing the loveliness of her eyes, he praised them; he sang her praises as if 
he were a bard. Not realizing the direction in which his interest lay, another girl 
thought he was singing about her, and was rather surprised. He whose chest was 
broad grew nervous at this and, sorrowfully wondering what would happen to hint, 
went up to his beloved. Because of the ridiculous misunderstanding her eyes, al¬ 
ready inflamed through drinking the toddy, grew still redder. The pretty girls who 
^ wT Squabblm S amon 8 themselves; she became very cross and 
walwhl she S? 0m f thC ‘ r heads ' Her lover ’ wh ° had seen how beautiful she 
caste But she would ground h 's body smeared with sandalwood- 

the others went on bathing* £?bS'SJ ** ^ ^ hCad! Meanw hile, 

were likewiselliott^a n rdl a P ° etry must suffice. 25 The five stages of warfare 
to indicate what C ^ fl j? wer s; garlands of them were worn by warriors 
Indian war-paint Tumh ^ 3 . r ^ are *ey were engaged upon, recalling American 
combat and we ha, * ° 1 ’ tke wIllte Indian dead-nettle, 16 was worn in open 
not talk about ^11° 3 poem “I 300 l hi s theme in Puram : 1 Whoever you are, do 
seen my lord of the ,? C mg . your scouts and fianking-troops before you have 
with festivals On . dram -hke shoulders. His warfare is good, and is celebrated 
meats that fhet, i caut, ^ u l a nd mighty chest he wears finely wrought orna- 
clan whose elittp " 6 S - Un ' * s a renowned scion of the vigorous Malavar 

AU SSSf’spears are longer 
the Ten Songs P tt - considered = and another extensive collection called 
&il a Ppadigdrant ° u PPOttu y consists of discontinuous poetry. Until the epic 
centuries a.d SOIlie time between the second and the fifth 

Present in ot £ er ° aot hnd in Tamil a continuous narrative of the type 
Space forbids a detiif bteratu . res > suc h as heroic poetry from outside India, 
tioned as being a dint? ^ a “^ nat *on of Silappadigdram, but it must be men- 
Portion of it relatim.^ Ct A. T ^ mi1 story contributed to Indian literature. The 
odied in the earlv nn ?t, i Seralar kin gs clearly shares the traditions em- 
e story is the ponuhr tv. ° 8 ^ P r . a * se 'P oe try about them, Padirruppdttu, 
male character, hardlv a extollin 8 the virtuous wife. Kovalan, the chief 
neglects his wife KanLeWh 0 ’ ' S a raerchant in the Sola city of Pugar. He 
verse in music and dancine b * s fortune upon a courtesan well 

thTp °; alan SlSnf AftCr quarr ^lhng with her, how- 

. 3 ” diya cit y of Madurai" Thev f? Kanna S 1 and they both migrate to 
capital by selhng Kannagi’s anklets to start life afresh, and raise 

brings a false charge of theft of th?i ? U) - 28 But an evil-minded goldsmith 
Kovalan is apprehended, accused iS san , klet .that had been reported lost; 
proves that the charge was baseless th Kanna gi goes to the king and 
widow curses the city to destruction h, c kmg dics of £ rief . but the enraged 
it over the town.*® She then goes to V " pluckin S off her breast and hurl- 
into heaven as the Lady, Pattini toveth an ° ther &ral city, and is received 
33 Puram 144 (Paranar). «» ... Cr Wlth her husband. 30 

Zi The subject of has been thoroughly ^*ii iyota Kkovanar ), 

’Oxford, 1968. 2(i Leucas a™** by K, Kailasapathy in Tamil 

l ^^dappadigaram means ‘Tale of the Anklet’"^ " Furam 88 ( Av vaiyar). 

A recent translation is by Alain Dantflou. 
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The sequel to this story, Manimegalai, need not detain us. It is largely a 
Buddhist work, inspired by the logical system of the philosopher Dinnaga, 
and demonstrates the extent to which, by the time of its composition, Tamil 
had become influenced by external factors. Much of its later literature, and 
all of the extant literatures of Kannada, Telugu, and Malayalam, the other 
three main Dravidian languages, consists of the reworking of themes origin¬ 
ally presented in Sanskrit. They are none the less important for this, but it be¬ 
comes less easy to quantify the purely Dravidian element in them. 

By reason of the fact that these four were, and are, spoken as well as written 
languages, there is an element of the popular and spontaneous in their liter¬ 
atures that may seem to be absent from some Sanskrit writing. But this 
feature they of course share with Indo-Aryan vernaculars such as Marathi and 
Hindi. Thus the Tamil version of the epic Ramayana presents the hero Rama 
as a god, and to that extent is a religious poem, unlike its Sanskrit prototype. 
But this feature is common to all the vernacular Rama stories, in India and in 


South-East Asia. 

One must in conclusion note that the great medieval bhakti movement, ex¬ 
pressing itself in hymns and mystical utterances in all the spoken languages of 
India, had its real beginnings in the Tamil Saivite hymns composed from the 
sixth century onwards, and collectively known as the Tirumurai. The most 
famous portion is the Garland of God, Tevaram, but the mystical poems by 
Manikkavasagar, Tiruvaiagam and Tirukkovaiyar, should be mentioned. The 
figure of the divine lover and his beloved, the soul, becomes common enough 
in medieval India, especially in the worship of Krishna. But Manikkava- 
sagar’s Tirukkovaiyar antedates this to a considerable extent. The ViraSaiva 
Vacanakavyas of Basava were, in Kannada, an extension of this genre. 

Similarly, the medieval philosophical texts of the Saiva Siddhanta were 
popularized through Tamil and with the digest of moralistic treatises known 
as Tirukkural, were hailed by early European missionary-scholars as the finest 
literary work produced in the south. But it is difficult to avoid the conclS 
that, in this roseate view they were influenced by the apparent closeness of 
many of the concepts in Tirukkural and in, say, Sivananabodam» to those of 
Christianity. The Tamils brought to these subjects an original and fresh 
approach, but in their anthology-poems they were themselves the originators. 

j« By Meykandadevar. The principal Saiva Siddhanta work in Tamil. 
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Asokan India and the Gupta Age 

by RoMILA Thapar 

thousand*years?from^^urSf!* thC terminal P oints ° r a s P an ° r one 
span extends nvpr ■ a i- Urt ^ century B - c - to the sixth century a.d. The 
to perceive an undp ? e . nod °f considerable historical change; yet it is possible 
mould Indian culfiir/' n f C ° ntmU * t ^‘ or *8' n of institutions which were to 
saw the establishment 5 sequently traceable to this period. The Asokan age 
almost the entire snh A centra h ze d imperial structure which embraced 
efficient bureaucrarv ^. n . tlnent aild tested on a methodically organized and 
pression in India In th 11S ? 3S ^* rst ^niethat the imperial idea found ex- 
new contours and A i ,C s . set l uent period the personality of India acquired 
system and the f iaeat Jons which were both the result of an imperial 
period, came close ^ ado . wm 8 other patterns. The Gupta age, for a brief 
theseedsofa nevVn m 1 -^ ir ! t to t * ie government of the Mauryas, but it carried 
tion—which was not * 'j sy ^ em —the early stages of a feudal-type organiza- 
remembered as the i con ™ c i ve to empire building. The Gupta age is belter 
P- of th e subcontinent 1C ^ SaW ^ tr ^ um P^ op Sanskritic culture in many 

funded the Maurvsnrf con< l ue |' et * Magadha (south Bihar) and in 321 B.c. 
_„" 10d . eri1 Patna). He Ynas ! y w ith his capital at Pataliputra (in the vicinity 
AW, a 'f ned a Eainst the° t0 annex var ‘ ou s parts of northern India and 
Indus 1 ? 6 -- The successful Seleucas Nicator, the former general of 

camoai CE ’° n and areas of A t r c ° me . of this campaign brought him the trans- 
in?th 8n lato P ea msular I Afghan,stan - His son, Bindusara, continued the 

advantag? s C and inent> establifhed^ai' grandson Moka wh o, inherit- 
The me^tf nd pro hleins inherent •* * *" dia empire and discovered both the 
E crmf„S a " ics »f a SnSlSV" S " Ch 1 P" 1 ^ structure, 
in northern l n ^ olv mg the life and rU ^! re r came mt o existence after a lengthy 
uZmenn ’ r" f '“™ thenumerous ki„ gd „ ms and republics 
atelv nrerM ^ f f m P lr ewere visible to { , ry *‘ a onw ards. Perhaps the earliest 

the arrival of fh? Mauryas > though the Lm* n? S ’i the dynasty which immedi * 
ated bv i L t ^ lattCr A *oka inherited T £ b ' rth of ^pire had to wait until 
base throu t tk adminis tration. The in? e . ffic!ent *y running machine domin- 
„ . ■ gl s Pread and establish n??*? stmctu re was provided with a 

ries, m spite of the contribution of C ?i 30 a 8 rar * an economy. In later 
’" ernal and overseas trade, agriculture t lCr t - Ypes of ec ouomic activity such 
nomy, with these other activities two tt,e dom inant factor in the 

CO ms - tlCS Pr0vidin 8 substantial but subsidiary in- 

Land revenue had bof* 

the Mauryas. The proverbial we-iblwifTh n } ajor sou ree of state income before 

efficient collection of revenue from th> ? aat ^ as was doubtless due to their 
revenue from the ferule middle Ganga plain. That the 
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legitimacy of taxation had been established by the time of the Mauryas and 
its potentiality in terms of income recognized, is evident from the references 
to land revenue and taxes in Kautalya’s Arthasastra and a significant reference 
in the inscriptions of Asoka. 1 According to the Arthasastra every activity, 
from agriculture to gambling and prostitution, might be subjected to taxation 
by the state. No waste land should be occupied nor a single tree cut down in 
the forest without permission from the state, since these were all ultimately 
sources of revenue. It was conceded that the main item of income was land 
revenue and this was dependent on correct assessment and proper collection. 
But other activities had also to be controlled and supervised by the state so 
that they would yield the maximum revenue. 

All this necessitated a carefully worked out bureaucratic system, and from 
descriptions of administration in Mauryan sources this seems to have been 
achieved. Practically every professional and skilled person was registered and 
was under the ultimate control of a superintendent. The officers were very 
well paid, in the belief that a well-paid bureaucracy was likely to be more 
efficient. High salaries could be maintained only if taxes were rigorously 
collected. Thus the two factors of taxation and administration were inter¬ 
linked. 


These two factors had a bearing on yet another factor: the army and its role 
in the politics and economy of the Mauryan period. A large army was not 
only essential to vast conquests, it was equally important as a means of hold¬ 
ing the empire together. Mauryan rulers were aware of this. The estimated 
strength of Chandragupta’s army, according to near-contemporary classical 
sources, was 9,000 elephants, 30,000 cavalry, and 600,000 infantry. Even 
allowing for a margin of exaggeration in these figures the Mauryan army was 
a large one by any standards. To maintain such an army would require a large 
state income, and this in turn would depend on taxation and the size of the 
kingdom. Thus it was the interdependence of taxation, administration and 
armed strength which went into the making of a centra lize d empire * 

Control over these factors lay with the king, who was regarded as the 
supreme source of power and authority. This enabled the king to adont a 
paternahstic attitude towards his subjects, as is evident from Afoka’s edicts 
where he says, All men are my children and just as I desire for my children 

n^aid^nMStLuh'“ °" ee “ trU ’ S,S ° ne ' s VidianexpSS 

satisfactorily, so fofth,,‘° T f “ 

ness of the country people •* pp0mted for the we «are and happi- 

Paternalism demands a continued content between king and subjects. The 

Chandragupta Maurya and ^nrootiticai a”* 1 Chanakya * was ,he chief minister of 

him. In its present form the work has been H?t Ji £ n0n i. y \ the Ar,haiSstra > is attributed to 
turies a.d. But parts of it appear to reflSnnt^o b l. sc u holars to the second and third cen- 
system of the Mauryas. With regard to TanH ° S wblcb V ei [® parent in the administrative 
Lumbini, ASoka ordered a reduction in lanri d revenue > lt ,s significant that, on visiting 
Buddha. This is a clear indSrof th^LTorZcf o^ faV °t. Ur t0 the ^h-place of the 
Political and economic system. . Second Se£m.e RockS. "’'"I'S^SpCe3S! 
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Maury an kings, we are told, were always available for consultation. Megas- 
thenes, who visited India as the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator and stayed 
at the Maury an Court during the reign of Chandragupta, describes the king 
receiving complaints and discussing matters of state even when being mas¬ 
saged. Asoka emphatically declares in one of his edicts that, no matter where 
he may be, no member of the ministerial council should be debarred from 
seeing him. 

But the availability of the king was not sufficient. In a system as centralized 
as that of the Mauryas it was essential that communication be maintained 
with all parts of the subcontinent and with every level of society. This was 
done m part by building a network of roads linking the entire empire with 
a,a iputra. Asoka s justified pride in the excellence of the roads which he had 
corro ^orated by Pliny the Elder's enthusiasm in describing the 
thousand 1 ran from Taxila to Pataliputra, a distance of over a 

At another level, contact with the populace was maintained through the use 

_ gents and informants. These were used both to propagate the ideas of the 

re P°rts on public opinion. 4 Frequent tours and the 

iEF in J ne 1 nt of s P e cially trusted inspectors were other means of communica¬ 
tion with the people. 

it a Sriculture provided the most substantial part of the state income 

Maurvnn \ e Scde source of revenue. An indirect source of income for the 
Hindu soder 0 use the ^dras, lowest of the four orders of 

the opening if aS * ree w hen so required. The settlement of new areas, 

such as the sa iy a ^ eIand to agriculture, the working of the state-owned mines 
were some of the™^ Pan J^ b anc ^ tbe iron ore deposits in Magadha, 
a ndcriminak ^ a ? lvi ^ es f° r which sudras, in addition to prisoners of war 
Amongthe la bour power, 

the first millenniu Sl ^ ni ^ Cailt <dian 6 es which had taken place by the middle 
The coming of Arva m B ; C ' WaS the ^ evelo P m ent of towns and urban culture, 
rnunities, resulted m^h* 1 tU 5 C ’ bascd on pastoralism and agrarian village corn- 
urban cultures beino ™ entlT e process of development from village cultures to 
trade centres and craft '.^ penence i d in northern India. Towns evolved from 
urban life was the guild ^ on ^ equ cntly the dominant institution of 

merchant guilds were an estaWcJ^f of the f °urth century B.C. artisan and 
. The manufacture of goolfa^.?^ ° f ,hs " rban P>««n. 
in a tax-oriented system. Not sum ^ ■ , med add itional sources of income 
taxes on goods at various stages of n a - the Arllia ^stra lists a number of 
of an all-India empire under a simd and distri bution. The existence 

communications developed within tl C P ° ] ; ltlcal authority and the excellent 
internal trade which added to the er 6 ■ continen t led to an expansion in 
overseas trade were doubtless encoura^d £ r ° fils of the S uilds - Ventures in 

missions sent by the Mauryan emperors Tt, by the P rotection of diplomatic 

Greek kings of western Asia and Eevnt ind *i? X S ange of env °y s between the 

dna tfl e Mauryas is on record, as also 
* A similar system was adopted by the Achaemenja t- 
were called ‘the king’s eye’ and ‘the king’s ear’ an H of Pers!a - where the inspectors 
dom they were known as the’ d als ° by Charlemagne, in whose king- 
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the curious request for gifts such as sophists, singing boys, and wine. The close 
and friendly ties between ASoka and Tissa, the king of Ceylon, must have re¬ 
sulted in greater communication between the two countries. 

The improved economic status of the guilds introduced complications in 
the existing social pattern. Guild leaders became powerful citizens controlling 
large economic assets. But, in the caste-based society of this period, the trader 
or the artisan was not included among the most socially privileged citizens. 
The challenge which the mercantile community presented to the more estab¬ 
lished sections of society was yet to come, but the germinal tensions came into 
being at this stage. That there was an element of fear on the part of the 
authorities of the growing power of the guilds seems evident from the 
Arthasastra, which favours a rigid control of guild activities. For instance 
every guild had to be registered with the local administration and no guild was 
allowed to move from its location without prior permission. 

There was yet another factor which possibly aggravated social tensions. The 
two new religions, Buddhism and Jainism, had won the sympathy of the 
artisans and the merchants; and these religions were heterodox sects which 
challenged the established order. The association of the emergent urban 
groups with dissident thinking and practice would make them suspect in the 
eyes of the orthodox. 

These new religions sprang from a considerable intellectual ferment which 
had begun earlier in the period, around 600 B.c. A healthy rivalry was apparent 
among a number of sects, such as the Charvakas, Jainas, and Ajivikas, whose 
doctrines ranged from pure materialism to determinism. This intellectual 
liveliness was reflected in the eclectic interests of the Mauryan rulers, since it 
was claimed by the Jainas that Chandragupta was a supporter and there is 
evidence that Bindusara favoured the Ajivikas. Close contacts with western 
Asia must have provided yet another stream of unorthodox ideas. 

This then was the empire which Asoka inherited. In area a subcontinent, 
inhabited by peoples of many cultures and at many levels of development; a 
society with a wide range of customs, beliefs, affinities, antagonisms, tensions, 
and harmonies. Magadha and the western Ganga valley were culturally 
Aryanized but the fringes of this area were less so. The north was in close con¬ 
tact with the Hellenized culture of Afghanistan and Iran; the far south was on 
the threshold of the creative efflorescence of Tamil culture. To rule such an 
empire successfully would have required the perception and the imagination 
of an exceptionally gifted man. This was the challenge which ASoka attempted 
to meet. 

For many centuries Asoka remained almost unknown to the Indian histori¬ 
cal tradition. He was mentioned in the genealogies of the Mauryan kings but 
nothing more than the length of his reign was stated about him. A vast 
amount of seim-mstorical, largely legendary, material on his life had been 
collected in Buddhist sources but this material practically disappeared from 
the Indian tradition with the decline of Buddhism in India by the end of the 
thirteenth century. It was preserved in Buddhist-centres outside India—in 
Ceylon, Central Asia, and China. The proclamations issued by A£oka were 
engraved on rocks and pillars throughout the subcontinent and these re¬ 
mained visible, but unfortunately the Brahml script in which they had been 
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engraved had become archaic and the inscriptions could not be read. 5 How- 
ever, in 1837 the Orientalist James Prinsep deciphered the script. Although the 
text was now known, the author of the inscriptions could not be identified, 
since he was generally referred to only by his titles —Devdnampiya Piyadassi— 
The Beloved of the Gods, of Gractous Mien—and these were unknown to the 
Indian king-lists. A tentative identification with Asoka was made in the late 
nineteenth century on the evidence from the Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon. 
It was not until 1915 that this identification was confirmed, however, with the 

XSaP inSCnpt, ° n which referred to the author as Devdnampiya 

interpreted C !dmos t^as^n mf- ® u ddhist sources led to his edicts being 
nfi, ^ dh , 1St docume "ts. Undoubtedly Aioka was a 
spired by Buddhism. Buttn^ ° g ? Dhamma ' 1 which he enunciated was in- 
that Asoka was n mm c e il ua te it totally with Buddhism and to suggest 
nt G the^dirthrnT gat : ng , B “ ddhisra as the state religion is to read more 

^ ? Cmonarch - A ^eful analysis of the in- 
specificallv to the RurMi ^ ,^ ere two categories. Some were addressed 
with matters relating 01 San ^ ia an( * were concerned entirely 

ever addressed to tlfe nr ^ an f !a ' majority of the inscriptions are. hovv- 
lt is sisnificant that it^ U ■ 1 C u* ar ^ e and dea * W *A Questions of wider interest, 
expounds his ideas oi Z)JteSL“° 0nd CatCg ° ry of Ascriptions that the king 

subjects in wh^ch^ocrin^h^ aimed at creating an attitude of mind among his 
conditions durinn the , f L ^ aviour had the highest relevance. In the context of 
been viewed as a focus of^ UI ?T n per * od > this ideology of Dhamma may have 
diversities of neoDlp an a °?- - y and as a P°' n t of convergence for the existing 
(where the emperor hims^f ^ iamma stressed toleration, non-violence 

respect for those in Dositfn or ® Wore violence and force as means to an end), 
the Buddhist monks conch? OI authority, including both the brahmans and 
genera! acceptance of ideak ^ rat ' on . and kindness towards inferiors, and the 
a special class of officers— the°nfr UC1 ^ C 1 ° ^ uman dignity. The king instituted 
the propagation of this idenln °, dhamma —who were responsible for 

the people. “ ><Je°lo e y and who worked for the geneK J wdfllre of 

Yet the ideology of jyhanuna d d 

attempt to solve the problems of the ^ deadl °f the emperor. As an 

same time it can hardly be described ^ U Wa , S perha P s too idealistic. At the 
largely an emphatic reiteration of cert ? Tevolu |*onary doctrine, since it was 

credit must be given to the man who had^'h ting Principles of ethics. But 

the courage to attempt it. ttle v *sion to seek such a solution and 

Fifty years after the death of Asoka thn u 

Mauryan Empire had declined. 

5 One of the sultans of Delhi in the fourteenth 
intrigued and impressed by an Asokan pillar whh^il' 1 ^ Firoz Sh »h Tughluq, was both 
removed to his capital. But no one could read the 1 C ou . nd ncar Delhi > and llc had il 
purpose. 6 Minor Rock Edict at Maski- dpt ,,-,,, lnscri Ption on the pillar or explain its 
7 The word dhamma is the Pali form of tlw Sanskrit^**" Asokassa - 
translate adequately into English. Generally accents r j n ’ la and is almost impossible to 
the social order’. J p,ctJ rend enng s are ‘morality, piety, virtue, 
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Some historians have traced this decline to the policies of Asoka, claiming 
that his pro-Buddhist sympathies led to a brahmanical revolt against the 
Mauryan rulers; others have suggested that his adherence to non-violence led 
to a weakening of the military strength of the empire and laid it open to 
attacks, particularly from the north-west. But evidence in support of these 
theories is far too slight. Other possibilities must also be considered, not least 
among them being that the later Mauryan kings may well have been weak and 
ineffectual rulers, unable to hold together such a vast empire. Furthermore 
the pressure of a highly paid bureaucracy and a large army could not have 
been sustained over a period of almost 150 years without a strain on an agri¬ 
cultural economy. Either these two money-consuming items would have had 
to be whittled down and readjusted or in periods of depression fresh sources 
of income would have had to be found. Finally, the strongest bond in uniting 
people into a political entity—the desire on the part of the people to become 
a nation—was lacking. The divergencies in the various parts of the subcon¬ 
tinent were too great to allow the formation of a national unit. The doctrine 
of Dhamma, which might have created a common factor of loyalty, failed to 
do so. 

The subsequent fragmentation of the subcontinent was not entirely arbi¬ 
trary, for it led to the identification of geographical areas as political entities. 
These (with some modification) were to remain the nuclei of political units in 
the Indian subcontinent for many centuries. 


In 185 b.c. the Mauryan Empire ceased to exist. The immediate inheritors 
of the Mauryas in the Ganga heart-land, Magadha, were the Sungas a brah 
man family which had usurped the throne at Pataliputra. The Sungas were to 
give way to the Kanvas, to be followed by a series of minor dynasties until th 
rise of the Guptas in the fourth century a.d. During these centuries Maeadh! 
tended to remain somewhat isolated, and few attempts were made!!, 
rulers to participate in events elsewhere. lts 

Kalinga (a part of modern Orissa) came to the forefront with the • 
rise of King Kharavela, and then subsided into quietude A X! 
sketch of Kharavela is available from an inscription, where he 
dominion over the entire MahanadI delta and claims manv virtr* * S ^ 
south Indian kings. Such maritime kingdoms rose sporadicallv ♦£ - eS ° VCr 

S y rSon 8dUe '°“ atrad ' and the0f ,h ' ir hinttrla "£ sc“ra p ny°« 

Meanwhile the north-western part of the subcontinent-the Paniab and the 
Indus valley—was once again being sucked into the vortev t • a 
Central Asian politics. Alexander, after his raoid 12 ° f Irat V aa an . d 
and north-western India, left behind a number nf on mpaign through Persia 
in 323 b.c. declared themselves kin® of £ im ° rs ’ ? ho on his death 
governed. The house of Se£Ksem they 
the Greek rulers of Bactria, cam“into wnte ‘“h”* 1 satra P s ’ 

their history has been panlally reco^rucSd! lirgely on 
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Further south the Parthians made a brief thrust in the region of Sind, but 
could not maintain their power there for long. Events in Central Asia were 
now to influence north Indian politics. A nomadic movement originating on 
the borders of China made the Yiieh-chih tribe migrate westwards to the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, dislodging the existing inhabitants of this 
region, the Sakas (Scythians). Further migrations brought both the Sakas and 
the Yiieh-chih to India. The early decades of the first century a.d. saw the 
Yiieh-chih settled in northern India and the Sakas concentrated in the region 
of Kutch and Kathiawar in western India. The Sakas were now neighbours of 
e a ayaiana or Andhra kings, who had established a kingdom centred 
n 0 I J'™ st f? area of the Deccan plateau. In time the Sakas found 
Vj - . ... san _wiched between two important powers, for in the north the 

nnt nnJ. ^ a j . na kingdom had been consolidated by Kanishka, who 
Vy en , ed l£s s outhern and eastern boundaries as far as Mathura and 

th 11 f s ° P ardc ipated in campaigns in Central Asia . 8 To the south 
a hriHift’ t ie , vahanas drew their strength from the fact that they were 
chararf ‘ ®. we f n northern and southern parts of the subcontinent. This 
tinn “ 1C - ^ ec p an kingdoms, deriving their power from their loca- 

’ ' as ° remain an important geo-political factor in Indian history for 
many centuries. 

bet\veen" Sl ° r ^ °^ soudl emerges in clearer perspective during the period 
°ranhv A '°: 3 00 > the evidence being that of archaeology, epi- 

the penins 1 literature of the early Tamils. The extreme south of 

trol, though^h yS ? re - and heyond, had not been under actual Mauryan con- 
kingdoms was ^ at ' ons hip between the imperial power and the southern 
tohisneiehhn^ c . ® and friendly one. This is revealed by Asoka’s references 
putras, and Safiy”^ South ’ the kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas, Kerala- 
literature. Archa'^i UtraSl son ! e °f w hich are also mentioned in the Sangam 
culture in this resin P rovides evidence of a well-organized megalithic 
w hh a similar culture the Maui Y a n Period. Possibly it was in contact 

which continued i 111 western Asia, a contact which had its antecedents and 

"The anthoWieg C€ ^ tur ‘ es - 

narrations of events Wu” t °t try c ? nta,tl among other things descriptive 

society in south India. ConflLtf and lma S ined > in the context of early tribal 
each had two objectives—to mtu* 0 w? ^ K ingdoms were perpetual, because 
agriculture was possible on a hr/e ^ fertile delt as, the only regions where 
trading stations along the coasts ?^ and to kave access to the important 
since many of them traded with thl^v WCre lucrad ve sources of revenue. 
The fragmentation of the subcont‘ avana ?> ^e peoples of western Asia.’ 
may have been politically emasculat'' 1 ^^^^ to °k place during this period 
vital interest came to be introduced” t^ ** Was at t k‘ s time that a new and 
age when India discovered the potent 1 ”! 0 Cconom * c development. It was the 

8 In fact the prestige of Kanishka is such that inh * Tent DeSpitC the 

of a.d. 78 is frequently attributed to him. His dpt mau8urati °n of the much-used Saka era 
estimates vary between this date and the third cent 15 Very unce rtain, however, and recent 
• Yavaiia, a back formation from the Prakrit word^vw,' 0 ' ■ L 
Ionian Greeks and came to be used for anv of tli / ls believed to refer originally to 
Greeks, the Romans, and in later centuries the Arab dinE peoples of western Asia — the 
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many political frontiers, internal trade increased very considerably. The 
woollen blankets of Gandhara and the linen of Bengal were familiar to all parts 
of the country, as were the precious stones from south India. But even more 
relevant to the economic prosperity of India was the overseas trade. Indian 
traders ventured out in all directions: to Central Asia and China, to western 
Asia, and in South-East Asia as far as the kingdom of Funan in modem 
Vietnam. Indian merchants became the middlemen in the commerce between 
South-East Asia and the Mediterranean-. They were the entrepreneurs in the 
trade supplying the needs and luxuries of the Graeco-Roman world, a topic 
which is dealt with elsewhere (ch. xxx) in this book. 

This increase in trade resulted Quite naturally in the greater prosperity of 
the guilds. Guilds became not only the basis for the production and distribu¬ 
tion of merchandise but also the financial centres of trade. The Satavahana 
rulers, for instance, often gave to religious charities donations which came 
from money invested with guilds. The intensification of the guild system in¬ 
fluenced sub-caste relations within caste society, for each guild tended to be¬ 
come a sub-caste drawing on its own resources for manpower. Thus even in 
urban areas the economic basis of the organization of caste society became 
firmer. With the accumulation of wealth in the hands of guilds and merchants, 
patronage of learning and the arts was no longer limited to royalty. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, some of the most magnificent Buddhist monuments are of this 
period and many of them owe their existence to the donations of wealthy 
guilds and merchants. The stupas at Sanchi, Bharhut, and Amaravatl stand 
witness to this. 

Together with Indian traders went the brahmans and the Buddhist mi 
sionaries. Western Asia came into contact with them in the centuries heZ-I 
Christ. China received its first Buddhist mission in a.d. 68 at Lovan* tT 
early centuries after Christ, Buddhists were active in Funan anri rl/ th ® 
Meanwhile Buddhism itself had undergone a considerable cba^^l* 
doctrinal differences creating a split which was formally relw®,’ Wlth 
Fourth Buddhist Council, held according to tradition durin/th 2 ^ - at Xh % 
Kanishka; and two groups of Buddhists were established the LS- r 5 lgn of 
the Hlnayana. Missionaries of Mahayana sects established Mahayana and 
Central Asia, China, and Japan. Hlnayana Buddhism was * hemselves m 
Ceylon, and later it ousted the Mahayana in South-East Asia * popular in 

With increasing contact through commerce between the vni-5*« _ , 

known world, the communication of ideas between these remonc 1 ^ oft *f 
For instance, Indian astronomers discovered the existence ,m P roved ‘ 

astronomy. Graeco-Roman art. particularly °. f Graeco-Roman 

only found admirers in north-western Indin nnd apu an drian variety, not 
model for a hybrid local ^ 

called Gandhara art. Yet another result was the arrival™ ®. ubseque ° tly 

$£££““ 8,0 —® S 2 KS 51 S ! 

dreamAnaue'”?' 1 ' n,J *?T 
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The Guptas were in origin probably a family of wealthy landowners who 
gradually attained both economic power and political status. Unlike the 
founder of the Mauryan Dynasty, who is described as an adventurous young 
man with no significant antecedents, the founder of the Gupta Dynasty also 
called Chandra Gupta, belonged to a family which had established its power 
at a local level-in Magadha. A judicious marriage with a Licchavi princess 
gave lum additional prestige, the Licchavis claiming a long-established re¬ 
spectability. Following his coronation as king of Magadha in ad niQ-20 

Ch ln“rs h e title Great King of Kings. 

Mleadha He’iss.iS 5 ^ 13 ^ amudra Ga P ta > inherited the kingdom of 
depicted both as a cann™^ beautifully executed gold coins in which he is 
inSt FortuLterrL 0 ^ V “ 3 a stra "^ combination of 

composed by one of his hi«h nffi ^ ls . toriJns a iengthy panegyric on him was 
has since been d ™ g ™ Ved . 0 " an A * okan P illar which 

things to the rnarn'ni , ■ A T^bud. The inscription refers among other 

•he territory annexed^f thfi S ° f ? 1 ? mUdra ^ ‘■Proofed 

also the long march whirl c no ‘ thein P art ° r thc subcontinent. It mentions 
far as Kanchtmin v? ^ aiTmdra Gupta undertook in the south, reaching as 
ted. Mention is m !h r^i at ^ l * ie fri i Jules fr° m foreign kingdoms omit- 
north-west and ihr C - 1C ^akas, Ceylon, various Iranian rulers of the 

Indian trading statin'” iabltant ? ot atl thc islands. The latter may refer to 
ocean, ng stations on the islands of South-East Asia and in the Indian 

Th 

, as of the Mauryan Empire, was the 
regions over which 'a l * ie ad j°' n * n S territory to the west were the only 
Gupta control of the I? 13 - Gll P ta had absolute and unchallenged control, 
matrimonial alliance e< ^ an was uncertain and had to be propped up with a 
D ynastyofth eDecc ’ a Gu Pta Princess marrying a prince of the Vakataka 
^ nendly southern front; C succ ^ asors to the Satavahana power. This secured 
. upta s successor ChuT ^ 11C Guptas, which was necessary to Samudra 
bakas m w estertl f n ^ handra Gupta II, when he led 


a campaign against the 


its 


It was during the ' 

!inn *T' ^' S succ cssfnf camoaisn^ 3 ^ upta H.Ibat Gupta ascendancy was at 
decessorh tCrn lndia ’ ^Xwevefnmh ' S f as ’ puking in the annexa- 
. “* Sor ’ ri ^ as a P at ron of noets^’ ITi ** S ordy achievement. Like his pre- 
sc p ors. This period sawtll e Cr t ’P ‘ oso Pbers, scientists, musicians, and 

no ™ ia an< ; lcalI ndia on both the politic-,? 11 °? w,iat c ame to be the classical 
The Gupta kings took exalted^*wal Ievds ‘ 
tara^a rcat King of King s> the Sunrem 1 3S ™ a harajadhiraja paramabha t- 
to the Mauryas who, though political I v r ^ ord - This was in striking contrast 
exahed titles. Superficially Gupta a d m ;„£ “? re poWerf H never used such 
Mauryas. The king was the highest autlm - ratlon Was similar to that of the 

into a hierarchy of administrative units—n ^ and was divided 

villages—each with its own range of office^ 11065 ’ d ' str ‘ cts > and g rou ps of 
officer in the unit. Yet there was a significant ?nT° nsible to the most senior 
Mauryan administration: during the Gupta . * ere nce between Gupta and 
on local administration and far less direct !?? nod /here was far S reater stress 

utrol from thc centre. Even in 
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urban administration, the City Boards consisted of representatives of local 
opinion and interest (such as the heads of guilds and artisan and merchant 
bodies) rather than officers of state. 

A parallel tendency was developing in the agrarian system, particularly in 
the sphere of land revenue. The revenue was still collected by the king’s 
officers, but they retained a certain predetermined percentage in lieu of a 
regular cash salary. This procedure of payment to officers came to be adopted 
with increasing frequency. On occasion the king would even grant the revenue 
from an area of land or a village to non-officials, such as brahmans renowned 
for their learning. Inscriptions recording such grants are known from the 
early centuries a.d. onwards. Since a major part of the state revenue came 
from the land, grants of revenue were gradually to cause a radical change in 
the agrarian system. Although it was the revenue alone which was granted, it 
became customary to treat the land itself as part of the grant. Technically the 
king could resume the grant, but in fact he seldom did so. The lessening of 
central control in any case weakened the authority of the king and empha¬ 
sized local independence, an emphasis which increased in times of political 
trouble. The recipient of the grant came to be regarded as the lord of the land 
and the local patron, and he attracted local loyalty towards himself. The more 
obvious shift in emphasis from central to local power took place later, but its 


origin can be traced to the Gupta period. However, the more forceful of the 
Gupta kings still kept authority in their hands and continued to be regarded 
as the lords of the land par excellence. 

Patronage requires the easy availability of money, and the Gupta kings had 
the financial wherewithal to be patrons on a lavish scale. The steady stream 
of revenue from the land was augmented by income from commercial activity 
Indian trading stations were dotted throughout the islands of South-East 
Asia, Malaysia, Cambodia, and Thailand. The gradual acceptance of manv 
features of Indian culture in these areas must doubtless have been facilitated 
by activities such as commerce. Indian merchants carried spices from Java to 
Socotra or were busy participating in the trade between China and the 
Mediterranean lands via the Central Asian ‘Silk Route’, not to mention the 
increasing trade within the subcontinent itself. Goods were transported bv 
pack animals and ox-drawn carts, and by water when rivers were navigable 
The literature of the period is replete with descriptions of the marvels and 
wonders witnessed by sailors and merchants in distant lands. There are 
frequent references to rich financiers and wealthy guilds The textile guilds 
had a vast market both domestic and foreign. Ivory-workers, sione-workers, 
metal-workers, and jewellers all prospered in the economic boom. Spices, 
pepper, sandalwood pearls, precious stones, perfume, indigo, herbs, and 
texuies were exported in large quantities. Amongst the more lucrative im¬ 
ports were s Ik from China and horses from Central Asia and Arabia. 

Some of the wealth of merchants and princes was donated to religious 
^uses. Large endowments had made the Buddhist Church extremely power¬ 
ful, and provided comfortable if not luxurious living for manv Buddhist 
m°nk S m the more irapomnt monasteries. These endowments enabled the 
monasteries to own land and to employ labour to work it. The surplus income 
from such sources was invested in commercial enterprises which at times were 
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so successful that monasteries could even act as bankers. Monastic establish¬ 
ments built in splendid isolation, like the one at Ajanta, were embellished with 
some of the most magnificent murals known to the ancient world. The growth 
of centres of Buddhist teaching led to devoted scholars spending many hours 
on theology and philosophical speculation, thus sharpening the intellectual 
challenge which the Buddhists presented to the brahmans, 
i Hindu institutions and personalities were also the recipients of enviably 

3re references to donations of land or revenue from 
fammes tohve I in d rn ra ? ma r S a " d renowned priests, enabling them and their 
Stemnte aJ hn n° r many 8 enerations - This was the age which saw 

within half a millmn' Sma stone temples to Hindu deities, temples which 
many parts of the c„h Um ^ ere t0 become the dominant focuses of society in 
of images and the He ?°? tineat - Together with the temples came the carving 
Suism ^H k T Ct, ° n 0fp °P ular ^gends in stone 
a humane S>dso^h' r* T evolved from the beUefs of the Vedic period into 
wereTtwo **?* reli g ion - Perha Ps the most fundamental changes 
early Hinduism tu* * rose partially out of the heterodox challenge to 
which was stressed these was the tendency towards monotheism, 

Vishnu and <i„! T by tne mcreasing worship of either of the two deifies 
favour of persona l de addltl ° a the ritual of worship was also changing in 
vitalized itself and votl ° n ( bhakti ) rather than sacrifice. Thus Hinduism re- 

brahmans whoreo W ^ S ^ i. 6 sIowly to su Ppl ant the heterodox religions. The 
to rewrite the older ^ f themselves as the interpreters of Hinduism, were able 
from Puranic liter t * S COn ^ orm their own vision of society, as is evident 
such as the two & u d Were ab * e to conve rt popular secular material, 
literature. P^ c s, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana^ into sacred 

language *°? ts that the classical norm evolved. The 

°urt literature. The ^ ans ^rit, became the language of erudition and 

futl tsmans hip of the period t, K a j idasa exemplify the inspired literary 
sonV^i* 38 * s a PParent from th brabaian genius for classification was given 
classifi 4 ^ ® c h°ols. Compendia ® ^reful categorizing of the divergent philo- 
knowi^ tl0n scientific knowl^d 06 *!*!? 0 wrd ‘ n 8 s we re produced and the 
d a r i 8e ^ nt °^elw^d 8e a led * many exciting results. Medical 


, or - T " ut Mehrauin in ^ 77 CUC5 reproductionvasintne 
. t- * ^ dlan ma thematical knowledo eta Scu lpture, and in copper-plate 
i s ime, with the use of pl ace notation 8 ^ 38 probab, y the most advanced of 
concept of the cipher. Astronomy saw numera ls and familiarity with the 

a . d . 499 Aryabhata calculated w as i-T^i^ Ven J more spectacular progress. In 

365-358 days. He also postulated thatth 3nd t * 1e l en gth of the solar year as 
own axis and revolving round the sun and of fdx Was a sphere rotating on its 
on the moon caused eclipses. The work that shadow of the earth falling 
hamihira show knowledge of Greek and R ° n astronom y written by Vara- 
The advancement of knowledge lay i n theT a a V ys i ems - 
the advantage of intensifying the intellectual th ® brahmans „ This had 

iraaition within a small group of 
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society. Unfortunately however, owing to the evolution of the social pattern 
in ancient India, this also led to intellectual constriction. Brahman superiority 
wag in part sustained by the maintenance of caste in Indian society. With the 
rewriting of early literature, especially legal literature, the division of society 
into castes was reiterated and the pre-eminent status of the brahman was 
emphasized. The result was a fairly rigid ordering of society, in theory at least. 

In addition, the educational function was appropriated by the brahmans, who, 
with the decline of the Buddhist monasteries in the post-Gupta period, be¬ 
came the major purveyors of formal education in many parts of the subcon¬ 
tinent. Technical knowledge was gradually relegated to the position of a craft 
tradition practised in the guilds. Formal education was to become entirely 
scholastic, resulting in intellectual in-growing. 

Despite the theoretical rigidity of the caste system, the sudras now had a 
somewhat more advantageous position than in the Mauryan period, doubt¬ 
less due to the decreasing need for establishing new settlements and clearing 
waste land. But the position of the untouchables—those beyond the pale of 
caste society—had declined considerably. Even accidental contact with an 
untouchable by a high-caste person was a source of great pollution and re¬ 
quired ritual ablutions, a custom which mystified the Chinese Buddhist pil¬ 
grim Hsiian Tsang when he visited India in the early seventh century. The 
untouchables lived on the outskirts of towns and villages and theirs were the 
lowfier and unclean occupations such as scavenging, keeping the cremation 
Sounds clean, and making leather goods. The village or the town itself, gener¬ 
al^ enclosed by a wall, was divided into sectors, each occupational group 
livine and working in a particular area. Undoubtedly the finest parts of the 
town were those in which the main temple or the royal palace was situated 
and the residential area of the wealthy merchants, landowners, and courtiers. 
Fa hsien, who was in India between a.d. 400 and 411, was favourably im¬ 
pressed by the prosperity of the people, more particularly the town-dwellers, 
an impression which is borne out by archaeological evidence. 

One of the most interesting of the documents throwing light on the social 
mores of the well-to-do citizens is the Kamasutra. Better known as a manual 
on the art of love, it incidentally also depicts the young dilettante in his daily 
routine: a life given over to a certain relaxed comfort; devoted to poetry, 
music, painting, and sculpture; and embellished with flowers, delicate per¬ 
fumes, well-seasoned food, and other refinements of gracious living. An even 
more graphic documentation of life in the Gupta age is available from the vast 
number of terracotta figurines and models of this period, ranging from toys 
and representations of ladies and gentlemen of fashion, to cult images relat¬ 
ing to the more popular manifestations of religion. 

The supremacy of Gupta power in northern India did not remain un¬ 
challenged. The challenge came from the unexpected invasion of north¬ 
western India by a distinctly barbaric people, the Hunas. The name is etymo¬ 
logically related to the late classical Hunni or Huns, but they were probably 
only remotely connected, if at all, with the barbarian hordes of Attila. The 
threat was felt during the reign of Chandra Gupta’s son and successor 
Kumara Gupta (a.d. 4 i 5 - 54 ) when a tribe of Hunas, branching away from the 
main Central Asian hordes, had settled in Bactria, and gradually moved over 
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the mountains into north-western India. Slowly the trickles became streams 
as the Hunas thrust further into India. The successor of Kumara Gupta, 
Skanda Gupta (a.d. 454 - 67 ) had to bear the brunt of the Huna attacks, which 
were by now regular invasions. Gupta power weakened rapidly. By the early 
sixth century the Huna rulers Toramana and Mihirakula claimed the Panjab 
and Kashmir as part of their kingdom. 

Once again northern India experienced migrations of people from Central 
Asia and Iran, and a pattern of readjustment followed. The coming of the 
" r“nts who°i y rn^'f P°Utical disorder but also p„, i„,o motion new 
ZZZZ nV? [ f0r ctnturies *° The migration of 
settling in northern TnrT ° ra J^^ es accompanying them and their 
turbance led in turn in eh resu t ?^ displacements of population. This dis- 
new sub-castes The r‘ j? n £ es In the caste structure, with the emergence of 

was also due ,0 th " 

splintered fntowarrine Hn W H 3UptaS ll !f nor ! hern half of th e subcontinent 
reign power But until ea °h seeking to establish itself as a sove- 
sovereignty was to he h C * 5 ^ pictar . e e . n d of the Mauryan period, this 
and confused at first ? < ? ist * nct regionalism which, though blurred 

Guptas attenmteH tn ^ ueve ^ clarrty m later centuries. The successors of the 
an empire was >m i r . reCre ^ te a .?, emp * re ’ hut the political fabric was such that 
kingdom in limited ” 3 ®* f ea Sjble, a Possible exception being the Pratihara 
moved south to the peno ^ s * T^ e a hility to create large kingdoms and empires 
the Tamil countrv ? ^jf rs °fthe peninsula—the kingdoms of the Deccan and 
d» e kingdoms of the r'u-? e ? tUr ^ es ^ at f°h° we d the Gupta period it was in 
Indian civilization ch™ a . kyas, Rashtrakutas, Pallavas, and Cholas that 
0n showed its greatest vitality. 


CHAPTER VI 


Medieval Hindu India 


by A. L. Basham 


The Gupta Empire broke up and disappeared. By the middle of the sixth 
century a line of rulers with the same surname, but not connected in their 
official genealogy with the imperial line, ruled in Bihar and parts of Uttar 
Pradesh. The great emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries were soon for¬ 
gotten, with the exception of Chandra Gupta II, who was remembered by his 
title Vikramaditya (in colloquial Hindi Raja Bikram) and the palmy days of 
whose reign passed into folk tradition. 

In the second half of the sixth century a city on the Upper Ganga, before its 
confluence with the Jamuna, Kanyakubja (later known as Kanauj), rose to 
prominence as the capital of the Maukhari kings. The city of SthanvKvara, 
now Thanesar, in the watershed between the Ganga and the Indus, became 
the capital of a rising family of rulers descended from a certain Pushyabhuti. 
Gujarat and Malwa were in the power of the Maitraka Dynasty, founded by a 
general of the Guptas. In the Deccan the Chalukya Dynasty was gaining in 
strength, while in Tamilnadu the Dynasty of the Pallavas was also enlarging 

its boundaries. 

This is the pattern of Indian politics until the Muslim invasion. There were 
generally five or six main focuses of power throughout the subcontinent, with 
numerous lesser kingdoms, sometimes independent, sometimes tributary to 
one of the greater rulers. Those corners of the subcontinent with well-defined 
natural frontiers, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Assam, Orissa, and Kerala were 
less involved m the constant struggles for power, and their political life 
though also often marked by local conflict, was rarely much affected bv the 
constant strife in the great plains. 3 

The usual system of government bore some resemblance to the feudal system 
of medieval western Europe. As the previous chapter has shown, the Mauryas 
established a bureaucracy, and the Guptas revived some features of Mauryan 
administration, though they allowed greater devolution of power As the 
Guptas declined, provincial governors, whose posts were already often here¬ 
ditary, took to calling themselves maharajas, and increasingly assumed the 
status of kings The typical larger kingdom of medieval times consisted of an 
area controlled directly from the capital city, and a number of provinces under 
hereditary samantasa term loosely translated as ‘vassal’. The more powerful 
samantas took regal titles and had subordinate chiefs who paid them homage 
and tribute. r e 

These quasi-feudal conditions were encouraged by the political values of 
the times and 1 giveni religious sanction in the epics and lawbooks. From the 
days of the later Vedas, when the tradition of the horse-sacrifice (asvamedka) 
began, warfare had been looked on as good in itself, the natural occupation of 
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the kshatriya. Asoka s voice, raised in favour of peace, had few echoes in 
succeeding centuries. Yet the traditional warfare of the Hindu king was 
mitigated by a chivalrous and humane ethical code, which discouraged such 
ruthless aspects of war as the sacking of cities and the slaughter of prisoners 

? C kshatriya ethic was ^erse to the complete 
homase of the vannnkw kingdom. The righteous conqueror accepted the 
throne as a vassal ^If the receive< ? tr ^ bute » a nd replaced him on bis 

Samudra Gupta had done itwaJifr* T? 11 ? 7 uprooted ’ his enemies * as 
ness in future lives or even i^fif believed that he might suffer for his ruthless- 
encouraged the ruler in hi* effTI present one - Tf ms Hindu political ideology 

stable, long-lasting imperial systems * bUi ‘ dta8 ' bUt n0 ‘ make f0r 

coming of the Muslim^i-^^if ^ e * w eenlhe end of the Gupta Empire and the 
scriptions which contain be tracec ! 1 * n some detail from thousands of in- 
kings, and in the nsn«m,' genealogies and brief accounts of the reigns of 
grants, mostly to ^ orm Preambles to records of land- 

brahmans. The Diecinw * S *t ies te f np ^ es > monasteries, or groups of learned 
intellectual exercise M of history from such sources is a fascinating 

the general reader a* a* S JP eC . m ^ st takes U P his task with enthusiasm; but 
in the extreme and the •“ tae dynastic history of early medieval India dull 
A temporarily sucee«Vi need to d< ? more than summarize it here. 
Harshavardhana / \ et ~ ort at empire building was made by Harsha or 
gained control of KanJtu Pushyabhuti line of Sthanvlsvara, who 

atively We ii documS^S^ ? ad made il his capital - His reign is compar- 
P gnm Hsfian Tsanc tk ^ lan ^ s t0 his court poet Bana and the Chinese 
left „, eer of Harsha (Hn p° m P osed an account of his rise to power, 

W Lj . en gfhy account of hi/t acftarita )> m ornate poetic prose, while the latter 
time h^i! 18 ^eh about Rec . ords °f Western Countries (Hsi-yu chi), 

which w rSh u ap Pears to have”* 14 and th ® g eneral condition of India at the 
Mine now traditional 8 JT ,erned his empire according to the system 

act as diet ^ r ° ns °f medieval E, lr/ 5 ° U8 k vass ?* kings and henchmen, resem- 
and were ° r prov mcial governor* W k ° mi8ht hold high offices at court or 

ing their '»tbtir own diJSJaJS* e 'fu ! ando . w "'. re ' 

his Dersnnai;* and holding his loo«e - S ‘ Hars ha succeeded in maintain- 

he rs his ei his »ntiS en «r P ^ t0gcther through the strength of 

8y ’ When he died > without 

ffi the Iastvea° n °J t process ^ichhadbe!^ bad,y docu mented, but it marks 
rise of man rS ^ ®upta Empire Th^- m > Wldl th e invasion of the Hunas 
.. ny new dynasties, small and »r» S I X ^ and seventh centuries saw the 
ontinent. Few of these ruling families?^’'!! the northern part of the sub- 
om periods before the Guptas, and m<, t0 ^5 *° Un d mentioned in sources 
names which do not seem Sanskritic. Th^^ ° f 'h*** genealogies begin with 
comers. Some of them may have been , A i e , P j 0p * e a Ppear to have been new- 
who began to make their presence felt toS W* 16 HQnas - A new people, 
the Gurjaras, gave their name to the present r? Sth - end of the sixth century, 
portant ruling dynasties. Since olace nnm« 1 Gujarat and founded several im- 

P,ace names containing a similar element can 
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be found as far to the north-west as Pakistan and Afghanistan, it is commonly 
suggested that the Gurjaras entered India in the wake of the Hunas. Their 
name has been linked with that of the ancient people of the south Russian 
steppes called Khazars, and with the Georgians (Gruz) of the Caucasus. Other 
obscure tribes of Central Asians may also have followed the Hunas, and 
wilder peoples from outlying areas may have profited from the unsettled con¬ 
ditions to gain political control of important regions. In any case, new ruling 
houses arose in the post-Gupta period and many of their names survive to the 
present day as those of the Rajput clans. 

Towards the end of the eighth century three of the recently arisen dynasties 
contended for Kanyakubja, by now the acknowledged metropolis of northern 
India. These were the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, the RashtrakOtas of the 
Deccan, and the Gurjara-Pratiharas, who controlled parts of Malwa and 
Rajasthan. The great city was for a time occupied by the Palas, whose 
Buddhist king Dharmapala drove up the Ganga valley and exacted tribute 


from many kings of the area. The Rashtrakfita Govinda III, whose policy of 
raiding the north, continued by his successors, was to have many repercus¬ 
sions, drove Dharmapala out, but was forced to return to his base owing to 
trouble at home. The vacuum was filled, very early in the ninth century, by 
Nagabhata II of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

For about a hundred years the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanyakubja restored 
a little of the glory of the earlier empires. Under their greatest kings, Mihira 
Bhoja (c. 836-90) and Mahendrapala (c. 890-910), they received tribute from 
rulers from Gujarat to the borders of Bengal, and Muslim travellers were 
much impressed by the peacefulness and prosperity of their quasi-feudal em¬ 
pire But their old enemies, the fierce Rashtrakutas from the Deccan were 
constantly wooing them and in about 916 Kanyakubja was again tempor¬ 
arily occupied by India III of the RashtrakOtas, whose lightning raids provided 
a foretaste of the similar attacks of the Marathas 800 years later 

Indra HI soon returned to the south; but his effects were loneer-lastino tw 
those of previous Rashtrakuta raiders. Though the Pratiharas returned to their 
capital, they were humiliated and weakened, and their vassals ceased to re¬ 
spect them. Within a generation or two the greater vassals had thrown aside 
their allegiance, and were fighting with their former masters and among them¬ 
selves. It was in these circumstances that Mahmud of Ghazni in the eariv 
years of the eleventh century, carried out his seventeen raids on India- but 
though the Turkish raiders ransacked and destroyed palaces and temnles’ and 
returned to their headquarters in Afghanistan with immense cSavans of 

hadhappened! 65 ’ reSUmed her traditional Political ways as if nothing 

ar e ?nf%e k L°rIh™es e t m from h K^, Wn T 8 . d u om ’ whi <* had controlled a large 
area of the north west from Kabul to Lahore. The rulers of this realm had 

otr„o serious threat* a " d T 

tfghthcratury wholecMefthdT fS ' nd ’°? upledb > 1 ,he Arabfeariytatta 

now had on their borders a young aggressive kingdom with new methods of 
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warfare and with a religious ideology which might be expected to encourage 
aggression. 

The most remark.able feature of the situation was that, as far as surviving 
records show, nobody whatever in Hindu India recognized the menace of the 
Turks. The Ghaznavids made a few further raids, but these were far less im¬ 
pressive than those of Mahmud. The Turks were soon torn by internal strife 
and though they continued to hold the Panjab, it must have seemed to the 

SSSned todeMM 5, t,me ^ thc Arabs them, they would be 

of earlier conqucrors^oidMfrom'tl 31 hlSt °. n(:al tradit ion, the Indian memory 
and Hunas—was n g from the north-west—Greeks, Sakas, Kushanas, 

rulers of the time Va ® ue tbat was Quite ineffectual as a warning to the 

shared most of ar * s ‘ n ® ^ rom Mahmud’s raids, five larger kingdoms 

Rajasthan ’ toethem, the Chahamanas (Chanhans) of 

VaJamtsUtaL?) tte ra , ° f ?***>'* CKanauj) and 

(Parmarsl of Miiu - Chaulukyas or Solankis of Gujarat, the Paramaras 
south of the f Ganri ’xh d lh ? Chande,las (Chandels) of Bundelkhand, to the 
known of the thirtv 1 pl e ^y nas ties bore names which are among the best- 
thing of the tnHa- S1X \ c ' ans - Their kings had already acquired some- 
points of honour I™. . a JP ut character—gallant, extremely sensitive to 
voted to tradition t W - ar ’ but War a Sonllemanly kind, intensely de- 

other. The Palas voVy 0 ^ Ulte ^ nca P a hIo of serious co-operation one with an- 
ky Mahmud’s niv-ei° ® ov ^ rne ^ Bihar and Bengal, had been quite untouched 
the Sena Dynasty wK' 1 *! ’ n t * ie twelfth century they were replaced by 
and encouraged Ti: n j C rev ® rse d the Palas’ traditional support of Buddhism 
Part in the politics f a orttlodox y- They seem to have played little or no 
oms and numerous i & wes . tern P arl of India, where the five major king- 
themselves, basine tnbutai T realms fought honourably among the 

e ^j cs ' r s rate sy and tactics on principles inherited from 

ia Afghanistan p!„™ ^ by Ghiyas-ud-din, whose headquarters were 
nnf ,°i nd ' a - His brother Mnh ° eW Ghiyas-ud-dln turned his atten- 

^ ( . e , . e T ’ ast ruler of the line of ^ am > occupied the Panjab and de- 

attacked Pnthviraja, king of the Then in 1 *91 Muhammad bin Sam 

Ton ier. Pnthviraja, fighting on am An a s, the Hindu ruler on his eastern 
u ammad atTarain, and he retre^ 11 !^ 0 ,! 1 ™ 1 witb a lar £ er army, defeated 
mad came again with stronger w/ n tbe following year, ii92,Muham- 

Pnthviraja lost the day, and the Gano- S ’„ and on the same field of Tarain 

the century was over Turkish conM ^ Was °P e " to the invaders. Before 
of the sacred river. vas established along the whole length 

It is easy to suggest reasons why the Hina 
and many such suggestions have been ntr WCre unable to resist the Turks> 
tion it must be remembered that the in - - 0rwar ^- dealing with the ques- 
nomerous attacks through the north-w V f Sl ° n l ^ e ^ ur ^ s was on ^ one °* 
torical times. The Aryans hv n nrnr WP eS ern passes which took place in lus- 
of the Panjab fromZ ZS ZT ™ y k "°'™ “• 

occupied part at least of the ,ndus vaUey^AlexandJtroo^reached^htf Beds! 
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but were compelled to retreat; in the second century B.c. the Greeks from 
Bactria occupied the Panjab; they were followed in the next century by the 
Sakas or Scythians; in the first century a.d. came the Kushanas, and in the 
fifth the Hunas. Mahmud’s raids in the early eleventh century were precursors 
of the even stronger Turkish attacks of Muhammad bin Sam, which led to the 
protracted domination of most of India by Muslim rulers. 

These were not by any means the last attacks from the north-west, however. 


Soon after the Turkish occupation, Mongol hordes swept into India and 
occupied much of the territory west of the Indus. In 1398 Timur, the great 
Mongol conqueror, sacked Delhi and raged through western India, causing 
tremendous carnage and destruction. In 1526 Babur the Mughal defeated the 
Afghan rulers of Delhi and occupied the country. In 1555 his son, Humayun, 
reconquered it from his base in Afghanistan. During the eighteenth century 
Persians and Afghans raided India in turn, both sacking Delhi before return¬ 
ing to their homelands. 

If we examine all these conquests together it becomes clear that many fre¬ 
quently heard explanations of the failure of the defenders of India to resist 
invasion are facile generalizations, based on too few instances. Indian Muslims 


were hardly more successful at defending themselves against invasion than 
Hindus, and the weakness of Indian armies in these circumstances cannot 
therefore be due to the fact that the pacific Hindu is essentially a less competent 
soldier than the Muslim. If the hillmen of Afghanistan and Iran and the no¬ 
mads of Central Asia were tougher and stronger than the inhabitants of the 
sub-tropical riverine plains of northern India, in all the battles the hillmen 
were greatly outnumbered by the plainsmen and the latter should have made 
uo in numbers for what they lacked in individual stamina. Moreover there is 
no evidence to show that the Hindu troops were essentially less courageous 
than-the Muslims, though the former were perhaps more prone to take to 
flight when their leader was killed. 10 

Some modern Indian historians are inclined to blame the caste svct™ 
the Hindu debacle, which, they suggest, was brought about by ttefact that 
most Hindus were non-combatants, who felt no real sense of national 
patriotism but only loyalty to their caste brotherhoods. But Hindu armies 
never consisted only of kshatriyas, and all classes, including brahmans could 
take part in wan Moreover to deplore the fact that the Hindus did not adopt 
a scorched-earth policy against their attackers is tantamount to regretting 
that they did not share the nationalist values of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The same is probably true of nearly every people of the period 
which we are considering. 3 F P U1 y 


factor C w e ^ ave llSted there seems t0 be a * least one 
common factor The Indian armies were less mobile and more cumbrous, 

archaic in their equipment and outmoded in their strategy when compared 

W ^nrf ThC inVadCrS geQerally better horses and 

r e n er ,f and ?un^;i y ^ not k urdened b y enormous bodies of camp- 
followers and supernumeraries, nor did they make use of the fighting ele- 

Pl ^ iCh ^ ^ ° f thC Cnemy Was -prediSe 8 but 

which Indian commanders, whether Hindu or Muslim, seem to have found 
fatally fascinating. Often the invaders had new weapons which added greatly 
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to their effectiveness. The Aryans had the horse-drawn chariot, the Achae- 
menians siege engines, Alexander ballistae. The Central Asian nomads were 
equipped with small composite bows, carried by mounted archers, who could 
hit their mark while they were in full gallop. Babur made effective use of a 
small park of field guns. In fact one of the main reasons for the repeated in¬ 
eptitude of Indian armies in the defence of the natural frontiers of India was 
their outdated and ineffective mili tary technique. 

Another important factor in the weak defence of India was the failure of her 
rulers to recognize the very existence of the threat from the north-west. Where 
this threat was recognized, the defence was more successful. The three great 
empires of the Mauryas, the Guptas, and the Mughals were able to maintain 
tn^a H°*u ierS j cause were united. Even the Hunas, who invaded India 
tbrmohrtT 6 en . f th® Period of the Gupta Empire, were expelled in the end, 
awarfnf tu em P ire disintegrated in the process. The great Mughals were well 
hold on potential danger from the north-west and tried to maintain their 
to keen * • a ? d Kandahar, beyond the natural frontiers of India, in order 
the fWh U _ , ° va d ers - Only when their empire was already disintegrating after 
into Mnoh Aurangzeb did the Iranians and Afghans mount their great raids 
Mongol® k mtory ' early Turkish sultans managed to hold off the 
always lov though their henchmen were far from united and not 

took ww 3 -* , r fevers, they were well aware of the common danger and 

Tl 1 eHh5 eP V they C ° Uld to . ward il off- 

divided. We hav 8S at ^ t * me of the Turkish invasions were hopelessly 
north-west and o Seen . t ^ at ' w hen Mahmud of Ghazni defeated the Sahis of the 
of the rian^ r t 0 the Panjab, no Hindu king seems to have been aware 

hin Sam threatened of India * When, nearly 200 years later, Muhammad 
were in a state of ? further a ttack, the main kingdoms of northern India 

warfare of the inconrw* 8111 ^ c h° n » frequently erupting into warfare, but 

a VICtorv k«_inclusive tyoe traditional to _ 


omtotheeast “ w “ ™™j a had some help from his 
fh d c“ e ?t Ctual - T he same^a^ n Uus } im accounts assert, it was half-hearted 
the East India Compaq 2 °”-pasted the establishment of the power of 
pany began to take for as soon as the Com- 

sions of the Indian p&KJJg J?"" U lea ™ to profit from the dissen- 
of bribes, prom.ses, and tfi 8 ° ffa « another by a combination 
Thus the Turkish conquest of 

earlier and later, must chiefly be ascrituL^ ^ ad * a > like other conquests both 
the intense conservatism of the rSSt ^ eIndian P 0, itical system and to 
These factors were cancelled out in the ;„? dia ’ es Pecially in military matters, 
when foreign invasion was not involved r ?* Warf are of the subcontinent, 

were equally affected by them. When an aL, 0r any suc h conflict both sides 

on the north-west frontier, though outmimi^ °^? oro us marauders appeared 
of overrunning the plains, for the rulers ofT j* Cd ’ ** stood a very good chance 
one with another, and their military metiTd Were generally at loggerheads 
comparison with those of the attackers ° dS Were technically outdated in 
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The period from a.d. 550 to 1200 saw the rapid development of Aryanized 
culture in the peninsula. Two main focuses of power emerged, one in the 
Deccan and the other in the Tamil plain, and their rulers contended constantly 
and indecisively for mastery for more than 600 years. The events of this region 
throw an interesting light on the workings of the Hindu political system. For 
instance in the Deccan the Chalukya Dynasty held power from the middle of 
the sixth to the middle of the eighth century. A sudden revolt by an important 
vassal, Dantidurga of the line of the Rashtrakutas, brought about the over¬ 
throw of the Chalukyas. They were not completely eradicated, however, but 
were allowed to continue as the Rashtrakutas’ vassals, Thus the Chalukyas 
persisted for 200 years, until in the tenth century the Rashtrakutas grew weak. 
Then the Chalukyas seized their chance and regained supremacy, only for 
their empire to be partitioned among three of their own vassals after a further 


200 years. 

The first great dynasty to contol the Tamil plain was that of the Pallavas, 
whose rulers introduced many features of northern civilization into the south. 
Between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas were several minor kingdoms, usually 
tributary to one of the greater powers, but always ready to become indepen¬ 
dent whenever they found an opportunity. Among these the Kadambas are 
worth mentioning because of their origin. The line was founded in the fourth 
century by a young brahman, Mayurasarman, who gave up his studies and 
became leader of a troop of bandits, and levied protection money from villages 
in the hilly western part of the Pallava kingdom. In the end the Pallava king 
recognized Mayurasarman as a vassal; he established his capital at VanavasI 
in Mysore and his descendants were classed as kshatriyas, though they re¬ 
membered their brahman ancestry with pride. 

In the ninth century the Pallavas gave way to the Cholas, who claimed de 
scent from the early Tamil kings of the same surname who had disanoeared 
tom history over 500 years earlier The Cholas ,re noteworthyffi 
patronage of art and architecture-splendid temples with majestic towers and 
fine sculpture, especially in bronze, were produced during their rule. To some 
extent they revived the tradition of bureaucracy, and developed a mo" 
centralized form of government than that of most other Indian kingdoms 
finding a place m the system for village councils, usually chosen bvlotdie 
records of whose deliberations are still to be seen engraved on the walls of 
village temples m various parts of Tamilnadu. 

The Cholas are also noteworthy as the one dynasty of India which, if only 
for a while, adopted a maritime policy, expanding their power by sea. Under 
the great Chola emperors Rajaraja I (985-1014) and Rajendra I (1012-44), 
first Ceylon was conquered and then the whole eastern seaboard of India as 
far as the Ganga. Final y, under Rajendra, a great naval expedition sailed 
across the B^ ot Bengal and occupied strategic points in Sumatra, Malaya, 
and Burma. Ihis Chola maritime empire, the only certain instance of Indian 
overseas expansion by force of arms, was not an enduring one. Later Chola 
rulers became once more involved in the endemic wars with the Chalukyas 
and lost interest in their overseas possessions. Within fifty years of the ex¬ 
pedition all the Chola troops had been withdrawn to the mainland. T afrr the 
Cholas weakened, and were replaced as the dominant power in Tamilnadu by 
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the Pandyas, whose capital was the sacred city of Madurai, in the extreme 
south. 

The whole of the peninsula was shaken to its foundations by the invasions 
of the troops of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dln Khaljl of Delhi (1296-1316), led by his 
general Malik Kafur. As a result the Deccan came under Muslim domination 
for 400 years, but the south remained under Hindu control, after a brief inter¬ 
lude when a short-lived Muslim sultanate ruled from Madurai. The hegemony 
of the Dravidian south fell to the Empire of Vijayanagara, founded in 1336 

“ISSEYS I56 \ w ? en its for «* were defeated by a coalition of 
?ndbv ? e u laS «° f the 81631 em P ires on the old Hindu model, 

around India ltS ^ ^ ^ 0rtuguese were already controlling the seas 

of as om* ofdedfnr^wif ^ stoiy we bay e outlined above is sometimes thought 
Guptas This iurW com P are< l with the stable and urbane days of the 
Sd thouah h fn 5 C ? IS 10,6 “ some particulars. The literature of the 
fectionasthemainu, U f eS ? 31 ! y important works, has nothing as near per- 
this period but noth' >r ^ S # < P^ sa * There is much excellent sculpture from 
teSLre wL an ^“ 8 “ 38 best Gupta productions. Yet in archi- 

or two before the M 1I ?. mense advance over Gupta times, and, only a century 
temples^££ S J} 5 ?.“"VW northern India, there arose such splendid 
among many others ajUrabo ’ Bhubaneswar, Kanchipuram, and Thanjavur, 

seems to hav^been^f °^Jkdia, after the Gupta period, the greatest vitality 
mans developed u;_j° Un r., m tbe P e ninsula. Here certain south Indian brah- 
theirworkonthe r7„„ U -t j OS °P by and theology as never before, and, basing 
duced commentaries Bt *agavad Gita, and the Brahma Sutras, pro- 

matic interpretation® en S tb and subtlety, to defend their own syste- 
, 5 a l an brahman of tv>» • f. texts - Chief of these was Sankaracharya, a 
called the St Thomas . m . ntb ^ntury, who has with some justification been 
many teachers nearlv a ^ u |” 3s _°f Hinduism. Sankaracharya was only one of 
Madhva (?n 9? *y ^ ^t as he, such as Ramanuja (died 1137) and 
school. 2 7 &), who founded sub-sects of the Vedanta philosophical 

Perhaps even mo * 

ism (bhakti\ which began°amon^fK *5? grpwth of simple popular devotional- 

wi th the production of the beautiful tT^I? near the be 8 in ning of this period 

Products of the same movem* ^ bymns of the Ndyanars and Alvars. 

which, composed in the Tamil coimtr! WCFe tbe Sa nskrit Bhagavata Purana, 

later translated into the everydav lan^’ soon s Pread all over India and was 

the divine lover. Before the Muslim 8U38es » to diffuse the cult of Krishna as 

had begun to spread northwards anrt°i D f UeSt tbe ^ eccan this movement 

Marathi literature, such as the Jnmot lett *!? tra ces in the earliest important 

Meanwhile Buddhism steadily test T* ° f . Jnine§var - 

alive in Bengal and Bihar when the Mmi!i th ° U8b il was still very much 

Buddhism and Hinduism had become ai.ii 0CCUpied these regions. Both 

Tantricism or Tantrism, emphasizing the uTv- wbat is 8 enerally known as 

Mother Goddess, the spouse of Siva! knownbv m 8 ° ddesses ’ e ^ a,lythe 

sexual mysticism, and the sacramental!™? by ™ any names ‘ Wlth thls came 

ahzation of the sexual act, which was 
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performed ritually by circles of initiates. Other socio-religious practices, 
looked on as reprehensible by most modern Hindus, became more common in 
this period. Among these were the burning of widows on their husbands’ 
funeral pyres, wrongly called salt (suttee), child marriage, animal sacrifice, 
female infanticide, and the religious prostitution of the devadasi. One feels 
that there was a definite lowering in the value of human life in. comparison 
with the days of the Guptas, when, according to Chinese accounts, even the 
death penalty was not inflicted. 

When the Turkish horsemen swept through the Ganga plain, Hindu cul¬ 
ture was tending to look inwards and backwards—inwards to the private life 
of the spirit and backwards to the hallowed norms of the distant past In 
many respects the legacy of this period to later times was a negative one Yet 
in the spiring temples built during this period all over India, the age endowed 
posterity with monuments of enduring splendour and beauty The narXl 
with the medieval period in western Christendom is a close one. Here to 
there was in some respects a cultural decline, in comparison with the days of 
the great empire destroyed by the barbarians. But in this time new forms of 
religious literature and art appeared, as well as glorious monuments to faith 
such as the older empire could never have built. 


CHAPTER VII 


Hinduism 


by S. Radhakrishnan 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


The eloquent and moving contribution which follows is the work of one of 
the great minds of modern India, who has been President of the Indian Re- 
pu ic an who now (1972) lives in honourable retirement, as one of the 
r °^ nt ^ as Stand old men. It was written for the original edi™ 
jp 0 . !e Legacy of India when its author was a professor of Calcutta 
^ aiready made a name for himself as an expositor of Indian 
t; ® ° ” es lj a task which he was to continue as Spalding Professor of 

Tif 11 ? d]gl ° nS at the University of Oxford. 

e c aracte f this chapter is more personal than that of most of the 
Te[-nnt C °r tE* r ^ u HS t0 ° Ur . vcdume 7 but it is no less valuable for that. As the 
cenlu ° . . taita °^ a sensitive, highly intelligent Hindu of the early twentieth 
which w mtr °, j Ces t ^ le mader to those aspects of India’s ancient religion 
aspects of r 0 r ed ^ s . and thought. There are, however, a number of 
little touche 1 SUb { ect w hieh are still very important in the life of India, but are 
something for™ ^ audlor > wb o would himself agree that Hinduism has 

a brief nostcrJ^? 1 ^ 0116 ’ on ad * eve ^ s of culture. For this reason we have added 
postscript to the chapter. 


THE Spirit OF HINDUISM 
i look tu* * 

contains, we may wr , vanous a ud sometimes conflicting creeds which it 
a multitude of differ e n t ® r . w [b e tber Hinduism is not just a name which covers 
life, devotion, and enrtea w ben we turn our attention to the spiritual 

the indefinable self-identitv Ur e-* e behind the creeds, we realize the unity. 
Throughout the historv of IT a . , wcver > is by no means static or absolute, 
ing ideal, a certain motive now U clvlllzati °a there has been a certain inspir- 
not be identified with any sta S * Certam way of looking at life, which can- 
movement and life of the institufio Cross '? ecti °n of the process. The whole 
disclose to us this idea, and it lts entire history, is necessary in order to 
formula. It requires centuries for id 1 ” 101 therefore be expressed in a simple 
the institution has always an element th° Utter t * lemselves > and at any sta S e 
fully expressed at any one noint „r ■* i ■ is yet to be expressed. No idea is 
What is this Idea of HinS° f ^^«l ""folding 
all its stages from the earliest to the lat t f Uous e!ement that runs through 
fundamental spirit which is more fulW ’ j OD ? the lowest lo tlie highest, this 

though it is present in the very lowest? T if ■ nchly ex P ressed in the highest 

growth and it is always the same life,' thoul 1 "™" 1 ta " c ,7 ^ ° f a /f a ”|,’ S 
developed tree than in the first pnsh of , he Lfa S “SS 
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there must be a common element that makes every stage and every movement 
an expression of the religion. The different phases and stages have proper 
content and meaning only in so far as this common element exists. With the 
perception of the unity which runs through error and failure up the long 
ascent towards the ideal, the whole achievement of Hinduism falls into co¬ 
herent perspective. It is this essential spirit that any account of Hinduism 
would seek to express, the spirit that its institutions imperfectly set forth, the 
spirit that we need to develop more adequately and richly before a better age 
and civilization can be achieved. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The spirit is not a dead abstraction but a living force. Because it is active 
and dynamic the Hindu civilization has endured so long and proved so can 
able of adaptation to the growing complexity of life. The great river of Hindu 
life, usually serene but not without its rapids, reaches back so far that onlv a 
long view can do justice to its nature. From prehistoric times influences hLl 
been at work moulding the faith. As a result of the excavationsS iSmS 
and Mohenjo-daro we have evidence of the presence in India of a hishlv de 
veloped culture that ‘must have had a long antecedent history on the soil of 
India, taking us back to an age that can only be dimly surmisedIn aee and 
achievement the Indus valley civilization is comparable to that of Eevnt ° 
Sumeria. The noteworthy feature of this civilization is its continuitv I ° r 
political power but as a cultural influence. The religion of the Indus’n^li * 
hardly distinguishable, according to Sir John Marshall, from ‘that PCOple ls 
Hinduism whichis bound up with animism and the cults of Siva a n T.vl P . ect of 
Goddess’. 2 These latter do not seem to be indigenous to the VertS i- 0ther 

Though the Sakti cult was later accepted by the Vedic neoni ai< ! . 8 l °n. 
opposition to it is not altogether suppressed. To the sacrif; C> !^ ir ori 2 ina l 
the Vedic deities are said to have been invited except Siva ^i, 0 ^ ^ a ^ s ^ a . all 
authority as the successor of the Vedic Rudra. Even so latl , soon gained 
Purana the opposition to Siva-worship is present. ‘Those Jv? the Bh5 Savata 
and those who_ follow them are the opponents of holv scr * t ° Worshi P &va 
ranked with pashandms. Let the feeble-minded who with « P ? r ! s and “ay be 
and bones, have lost their purity, be initiated into the wo™h- atte ?i. ocks * ashes » 
wine and brewage are regarded as gods ’3 “p Siva in which 

It is a matter for conjecture whether the Indus peonie h n ,t 
the Dravidians. Nor can we say whether the r»m • j- ple aad an y relation to 
soil or came from outside. Besides the Arvans H?n Were natives of the 
also a flat-nosed, black-skinned people who the Dravidia ns there was 
The religion, in the first literary records that h a , conam °nly known as dasas. 
the Aryans, though it was much Mue„^ byXT h' d0Wn to os - is ttot of 

ians, and the aborigines. The simple hymns^f the I J!toVj >P e ’ Dravid ' 

J 01 ine Aig-Veda reveal to us an 

1 **• CWnxta. 1931, Vet.I.p. 

ncXSfiSbmS; vS£’?J* ld “ *•«*o w=*r 
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age when Pan was still alive, when the trees in the forest could speak and the 
waters of the river could sing and man could listen and understand. The spells 
and the charms to be found in part of the tenth book of the Rig- Veda and in 
most of the Atharva-Veda suggest a type of religious practice based on fear and 
associated with the spirits of the dark. A religious synthesis of the different 
views and practices on the basis of monistic idealism is set forth in the early 
Upanishads. Soon after, a composite culture, springing from a union of Greek 
with Persian and Bactrian influences, dominated north-western India. Success- 
ive descents of Muslim conquerors from about a.d. 1000 affected Hindu life 
and thought. The Pars! fugitives who were expelled from Persia by Muslim 
Stir- ? welcome shelter in India. St. Thomas brought the Christian 
nnlv ° soudl India and for over a thousand years this remained the 

intrnHiif. 5 * 1 f ? en * r 1 f influence. In the sixteenth century St. Francis Xavier 
started nu. 1,11 P^stianity. The modern Christian missionary movement 
ous thnnir. f “^ry a 8°- The cultural invasion of the West has been vigor- 
n °,!S P0llticaI priority and industrial efficiency, 
be intr n u ll !! dblsl ?» aQ d Sikhism are creations of the Indian mind and may 
forth ti?L«ff.u S r ^°l m movements from within the fold of Hinduism put 
Zornno,.- special demands of the various stages of the Hindu faith, 

thev hav» , Islam, and Christianity have been so long in the country that 
sphere of Hind t0 tbe so ^ aQ d are deeply influenced by the atmo- 

Ameiica'fr!‘Melting-pot’ long before the term was invented for 
Hindu cultural* 6 °* a ? tac ^ s » Hellenic, Muslim, and European among others, 
spiritual life 0 f 7 v S “^ ntaine d its tradition unbroken to the present day. The 
Portion or oriental- dus at P resent time has not precisely the same pro¬ 
of even the great t l0n , as °f either the Indus people or the Vedic Aryans 
reflect individual ^ achers> Sa “kara and Ramanuja. Its changes in emphasis 
lectual environment D h ) ^ r ^! IientS ’ soc * a * conditions, and the changing intel- 
Hinduism grows in’ th the Same P ersist ent idea reappears in different forms. 
an organism, undero/JJ^f^ 61 sc . ttse the word, not by accretion, but like 
has carried within it mni t *“ e 40 time transformation as a whole. It 

and often it has found t»l' b P° ss essions. It has cast aside a good deal 

Hinduism is chequered bv trn^ S ** ^ as Made its own. The history of 
tunities missed and taken. nS/iuT and w °nderful victories, by oppor- 
sionally. The unity of its body real’ a been denied and persecuted occa- 
labour, now and then came new h3„ u at the cost of centuries of effort and 
Yet the religion itself is not destroyed T - tered by ^-seeking and ignorance, 
stood attacks from within and witho t t 1S alive and vigorous and has with- 
powers of renewal. Its historic vitality A seems be possessed of unlimited 

would alone be evidence of its o n :«. , bounding energy which it reveals, 

spmtual genius. 


UNIVERSALITY 


of t”o “t™ driitadwSa K i,s idea h a T ss th ! 
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ment in world thought and offers the necessary corrective to the predomin¬ 
antly rationalistic pragmatism of the West. It has therefore universal value. 

The vision of India, like that of Greece, is Indian only in the sense that it 
was formulated by minds belonging to the Indian soil. The value of that vision 
does not reside in any tribal or provincial characteristics, but in those ele¬ 
ments of universality which appeal to the whole world. What can be re¬ 
cognized as peculiarly Indian is not the universal truth which is present in it, 
but the elements of weakness and prejudice, which even some of the greatest 
of Indians have in common with their weaker brethren. 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE 

Hinduism represents a development from the beliefs and practices of the 
Indus valley civilization to the complex of changing aspirations and habits, 
speculations and forms which are in vogue today. There are, however, certain 
governing conceptions, controlling ideas, deep dynamic links which bind to¬ 
gether the different stages and movements. The unity of Hinduism is not one 
of an un rh an 6' n B creed or a fixed deposit of doctrine, but is the unity of a 
continuously chan gin g life. In this essay we can only deal with the general 
drift of the current of Hindu religion as a whole, not with the many confusing 
cross-currents and sects. 

Religion for the Hindu is experience or attitude of mind. It is not an idea 
but a power, not an intellectual proposition but a life conviction. Religion is 
consciousness of ultimate reality, not a theory about God. The religious 
ee nius is not a pedant or a pandit, not a sophist or a dialectician, but a pro¬ 
phet sage, or a rishi who embodies in himself the spiritual vision. When the 
souf goes inward into itself it draws near its own divine root and becomes 
pervaded by the radiance of another nature. The aim of all religion is the 
practical realization of the highest truth It is intuition of reality {brahman* 
bhava ), insight into truth (brahmadarsand), contact with the supreme (brahma- 
samsparsa ), direct apprehension of reality ( brahmasakshatkdra ). 

In emphasizing the experiential as distinct from the dogmatic or credal 
character of religion, Hinduism seems to be more adequate than other reli¬ 
gions to the history of religion as well as to the contemporary religious situa¬ 
tion. Buddhism in its original form did not avow any theistic belief. Confucius, 
like Buddha, discouraged his disciples from occupying their minds with 
speculations about the Divine Being or the Unseen World. There are systems 
of Hindu thought, like the Sankhya and the PQrva Mimamsa, which, in 
some of their characteristic phases, cultivate a spirit and attitude to which 
it would be difficult to deny the name of religion, even though they may not 
accept any belief in God or gods superior to oneself. They adopt other 
methods for achieving salvation from sin and sorrow and do not look to God 
as the source of their saving. We cannot deny to Spinoza the religious spirit 
simply because he did not admit any reciprocal communion between the 
divine and the human spirits. We have instances of religious fervour and 
seriousness without a corresponding belief in any being describable as God. 
Again, it is possible for us to believe in God and yet be without any religious 
sense. We may regard the proofs for the existence of God as irrefutable and 
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yet may not possess the feelings and attitude associated with religion. Reli¬ 
gion is not so much a matter of theoretical knowledge as of life and practice. 
When Kant attacked the traditional proofs of God’s existence, and asserted 
at the same time his faith in God as a postulate of inoral consciousness, he 
brought out the essentially non-theoretical character of life in God. It follows 
that the reality of God is not based on abstract arguments or scholastic proofs, 
but is derived trom the specifically religious experience which alone gives 
peculiar significance to the word ‘God’. Man becomes aware of God through 
expenence Rational arguments establish religious faith only when they are 
reveal God tn ^ ? at rel,glous experience. The arguments do not 
our minds of 1 rev<d r ^ he Pf? 1 m removing obstacles to the acceptance by 
the Divine which 3 1011 m ® d J ated hy that capacity for the apprehension of 
veined n °™ aI featUre of our humanity. 4 Those, who have de- 

are the religious gcniu^ThM M 1116 ‘V®"* 5 ° f the universe are drawn 
the deaths nf ,, Se . S ' llg 1 VJSlon of those who have penetrated into 

andenrichmem r*’ 61 r sense the Divine in all their exaltation of feeling 

the S£di5?°fT i0nahty ’ have faeen tbesource of all the noblest work in 
Luther and w 1 °r CS t0 * sa * a h> from Jesus and Paul on to Augustine, 
ZorSter f ? m Socratts and p ‘«° Hotlnus »nd Philo, from 

new currents ofhm ^l’.^? m . Con ^ uc ‘ us . to Mahomet, the men who initiated 
by acquaintance*and not ^ ersona ^ t * es ’ are those who have known God 

t hh vhdas 

if they are to be reh^ rfd * g * ous experience itself, though its expressions change 
is what is felt bv t ?- tfae growing content of knowledge. The experience 
(d rishti ) or heard V j dua ^ * n his deepest being, what is seen by him 

heard, not made bv hi 1 and this is valid for a11 time. The Veda is seen or 
rhe way to wisdom k auth ors. It is spiritual discovery, not creation. 

India believed in the c, ° .rough intellectual activity. From the beginning, 
ion of the sup er _ Sen -,P^ lom ymtuition or the method of direct percep- 
rst y ho ever burst into thm t mt i el eCtUal reason mg- The Vedic rishis were the 
1 ^ Ut u^ at the y saw and* k!! t ^ a of ult imate being and their utterances 
Natara iy tll ey attribute the imh ^ re are found registered in the Vedas. 

, 0 ern Psychology admits thank Ve ^ as to a superior spirit, 

the last analysis on processes that a higher achievements of men depend in 
normal consciousness. Socrates ^ ? ;yoad and deeper than the limits of the 
censor on and speaks through him V, tlie ‘ da ™dn’ which acts as the 
goddess. Ideas are showered on Phi f t0 regards inspiration as an act of a 
everything around him. George Elion u ab ° ve ’ though he is oblivious of 
kind of frenzy almost without know' S US tbat sbe wrote her best work in a 
Emerson, all poetry is first written : in ® w ^ at s he was writing. According to 
deeper than appears in normal life Th bcavens - ^ is conceived by a self 
‘Thus saith the Lord’, is giving mt C ? r ° p * iet ’ w hen he begins his message 
message is not his own, that it comes f er ‘ lnce his consciousness that the 

from a source outside his limited selfT 3 Wider and dee P er level of life and 

. <w ripmpnt n ■ ' * mce we ca nnot compel these excep- 

bee Clement Webb, Religion and Thetsm t [93^ p 
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tional moments to occur, all inspiration has something of revelation in it. In¬ 
stead of considering creative work to be due to processes which take place 
unwittingly, as some psychologists imagine, the Hindu thinkers affirm that the 
creative deeds, the inspiration of the poets, the vision of the artist, and the 
genius of the man of science are in reality the utterance of the Eternal through 
man. In those rare moments man is in touch with a wider world and is swayed 
by an oversoul that is above his own. The seers feel that their experiences are 
unmediated direct disclosures from the wholly other and regard them as 
supernatural, as not discovered by man’s own activity ( akartrika , apauru- 
sheya). They feel that they come to them from God, 5 though even God is said 
to be not their author but their formulator. In the last analysis the Vedas are 
without any personal author. 6 Since they are not due to personal activity they 
are not subject to unlimited revision and restatement but possess in a sense 
the character of finality (nityatva). 

While scientific knowledge soon becomes obsolete, intuitive wisdom has a 
permanent value. Inspired poetry and religious scriptures have a certain time¬ 
lessness or universality which intellectual works do not share. While Aristotle’s 
biology is no longer true, the drama of Euripides is still beautiful. While 
Vaiseshika atomism is obsolete, Kalidasa’s Sakuntala is unsurpassed in its 

OW There is a community and continuity of life between man in his deepest self 
and God In ethical creativity and religious experience man draws on this 
source or rather the source of power is expressing itself through him. In 
Tennyson’s fine figure the sluices are opened and the great ocean of power 
in It is the spirit in man that is responding to the spirit in the universe, 
thedeep calling unto the deep. 

The Vedas are more a record than an interpretation of religious experience. 
While their authority is final, that of the expression and the interpretations of 
the religious experience is by no means final. The latter are said to be smriti or 
the remembered testimonies of great souls. These interpretations are bound to 
change if they are to be relevant to the growing content of knowledge Facts 
alone stand firm, judgements waver and change. Facts can be expressed in the 
dialect of the age. The relation between the vision and its expression, the fact 
and its interpretation, is very close. It is more like the body and the skin than 
the body and its clothes. When the vision is to be reinterpreted, what is needed 
is not a mere verbal change but a readaptation to new habits of mind. We have 
evidence to show that the Vedas meant slightly different things to successive 
generations of believers. On the fundamental, metaphysical, and religious 
issues the different commentators, Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, offer 
different interpretations. To ascribe finality to a spiritual movement is to 
bring it to a standstill. To stand still is to fall back. There is not and there 
cannot be any finality in interpretation. 

authority, logic, and life 

Insight into reality, which is the goal of the religious quest, is earned by in¬ 
tellectual and moral discipline. Three stages are generally distinguished, a 

* Rig-Veda, x. 90. 9; Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, ii. 4.10. 

6 Purushabh&v&t... nishthS, Mimftmsa-nyaya-prakSSa, 6. 
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tradition which wc have to learn (sravana), an intellectual training through 
which we have to pass {nianana), and an ethical discipline we have to undergo 
( nididhyasana ). 7 

To begin with, wc are all learners. Wc lake our views on the authority of a 
tradition which we have done nothing to create but which we have only to 
accept in the first instance. In every department, art or morality, science or 
social life, we are taught the first principles and are not encouraged to exercise 
our private judgement. Religion is not an exception to this rule. Religious 
scriptures are said to have a right to our acceptance. 

The second step is logical reflection or manana. To understand the sacred 
nassino n ° U ' USC ? Ur i ntep '6 en ce. ‘ Verily, when the sages or rishis were 
fhem fhe w men 1 ? qu,red ? f the £°ds, “who shall be our rishiT' They gave 
Criticism t, J n< *u °j. reason * n 8 Por constructing the sense of the hymns.’ 8 
illusions that^ S if d J S , COVery optrudl and » it destroys anything, it is only 
brCd by P iety that are destroyed by it Sruti and Smriti, ex- 
hL"c™VRelation, scripture and logic, are the two wings given to the 
the tradition ° rC ^f b While the Hindu view permits us to criticize 

proved onii/i^ 6 ^° U d do so on ‘y fr° m within. It can be remoulded and im- 
formers o.^r y . ose w h° accept it and use it in their lives. Our great re¬ 
rebels ai»ninct^ mi j- e ° t y original thinkers like Sankara and Ramanuja, are 
also revivals ^F ad iUon; but their convictions, as they themselves admit, are 
^eir traditio ° f t ™ dltl0n : While the Hindus are hostile to those who revile 
nastika, thev^ 3 " ^ together, and condemn them as avaidika or 

criticaltheymaybe l ° ^ tbose w ^° acce Pt the tradition, however 

Patters dealt whh* ne * SS Y e ^ a does not preclude critical examination of 
justifiable to reaso Hindus believe that the truths of revelation are 

suits of our personal “’“Motions are valuable only when they are the re¬ 
reasoned truth. If th t° understand. The accepted tradition becomes 
ments found in the Jt- f 11 ® 8 ascer tained by inquiry conflict with the state- 
to truth. No scrintnJo 3 res * tbe * atter must be explained in a way agreeable 

scriptures verily cannot c ° m P el .us to believe falsehoods. ‘A thousand 

which is a product not of ^ a J? r ‘ nto a cloth.* We have much in the Vedas 
we remember that revelation !,! 1 ^ bes . t w ' s d°m but of his wayward fancy* If 
may not be an accurate embodimf f S ds / ecor d, we will realize that the Veda 

inference and interpretation mixed Un° f -i® fonner - It has in it a good deal of 
on Vedic author!*,, mxea up with intuition i_: Tnc!ct»nre 


jcvuiuu to scriptural texts. It does « ?■ ■ cred «hty or an enslaving suo- 

grading religious despotisms are«, „° , stlfy the conditions under which de- 
The Vedic testimony, thelS^ 

We must recapture something of tu ”’ must ' 3ecome for us the present fact, 
the creation by letting the thoughts e “f rgy of soul of which the Vedas are 
vibrate in our spirits. By mdidhvdsann emotions °f that still living past 
discipline, the truth is built into the ci,k°/ cont emplative meditation, ethical 

authority and test by logic is now proved bU? ° f ° Ur Iife * What W I actept °*J 
o P ved by its power to sustain a definite and 

’ p. x„, ii. 
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unique type of life of supreme value. Thought completes itself in life and we 
thrill again with the creative experience of the first days of the founders of the 
religion. 


GOD 


If religion is experience, what is it that we experience? What is the nature o 
reality? In our knowledge of God, contact with the ultimate reality througn 
religious experience plays the same part which contact with nature through 
sense perception plays in our knowledge of nature. In both we have a sense o 
the other, the trans-subjective, which controls our apprehension. It is so 
utterly given to us and not made by us. We build the concept of reality from 
the data of religious experience, even as we build the order of nature from the 

immediate data of sense. 

In the long and diversified history of man’s quest for reality represented by 
Hinduism the object which haunts the human soul as a presence at once all- 
embracing and infinite is envisaged in many different ways. The Hindus are 
c*iH tn adoot polytheism, monotheism, and pantheism as well as belief in 
heroes and ancestors. It is easy to find texts in support of each of 
these views The cults of Siva and Sakti may have come down from the Indus 
tnese vi • f t animals and rivers, and other cults associated with 

ritual may have had the same origin, while the dark powers of the 
fer ? Ut Inrld who are dreaded and propitiated, may be due to aboriginal 
underwor , Vedic £ ryans contributed the higher gods comparable to the 
sources. ^ thg GreekSj ij ke the Sky and the Earth, the Sun and the Fire. 
TkTndu religion deals with these different lines of thought and fuses them 
• ♦ whole by means of its philosophical synthesis. A religion is judged by 
in *° a - t ten ds towards. Those who note the facts and miss the truth are unfair 

rfhe Hindu attempt. 

The reality we experience cannot be fully expressed in terms of logic and 
euage- Itdefies a11 description. The seer is as certain of the objective reality 
'Apprehends as he is of the inadequacy of thought to express it. A God com- 
” e hended is no God, but an artificial construction of our minds. Individuality, 
whether human or divine,, can only be accepted as given fact and not de¬ 
scribed. It is not wholly transparent to logic. It is inexhaustible by analysis.® 
Its inexhaustibility is the proof of objectivity. However far we may carry our 
logical analysis, the given object in all its uniqueness is there, constituting a 
limit to our analysis. Our thinking is controlled by something beyond itself 
which is perception in physical science and the intuition of God in the science 
of religion. The eternal being of God cannot be described by categories. An 
attitude of reticence is adopted regarding the question of the nature of the 
Supreme. Those who know it tell it not; those who tell it know it not. The 
Kena Uponishad says: ‘The eye does not go thither, nor speech nor mind. We 
do not know, we do not understand how one can teach it. It is different from 
the known, it is also above the unknown.’ 10 Sankara quotes a Vedic passage 
where the teacher tells the pupil the secret of the self by keeping silent about it. 
‘Verily. I ted you, but you understand not, the self is silence.’ 11 The deeper 
9 Cf. Augustine’s statement that if one knows the object of one’s belief, it cannot be Ood 


one knows. 


* 1. 2-4. 


11 Bhashya ort Brahma Sutra , iii. 2. 17. 
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experience is a ‘wordless’ doctrine. The sages declare that ‘wonderful is the 
man that can speak of him, and wonderful is also the man that can under¬ 
stand him.’* 2 Buddha maintained silence about the nature of ultimate reality. 
Siient f^.^J^hagatas O Blessed one.’u T hs Madhyamikas declare that 
the truth is free from such descriptions as'it is’, ‘it is not’ ‘both’ and 

‘ neither’. Nagarjuna says that Buddha did not oiv*. an,, ^ pit’ 3 ,° d 

mate reality. ‘Nowhere and to nobodyhas u ° f 
the Buddha.’ >4 A verse attributed to Sankara re a l ^ 8 ! by 

under the banyan tree the pupil is old while th*• wonderful that there 
planation of the teacher is silence but th» a u be t 5 ac ^ er 1S y° un £- The ev 
This attitude is truer and nobler than Aat oHhe t°h ^ ? UpU dis P ersed ’’ 
elaborate mansions and show us rminH u i h .L he0 0gians ’ who construct 
agents. us round Wlth the air of God’s own estate 

reahty, nega^dwaip^n^m-e^ 1113 ? 6 ^ ^ ex P ression to the ineffable 
utterly transcendent, the mysterioTh?^' Tf?? 531 iS the wholIy ° ther ’ the 
awe and wonder dread anrww ° U t being wluc h awakens in us a sense of 
sense of aba_sement in us. Whatevtf! f®i°?L f !fl n3t f s . us bm Produces a 



causal necessity. It is above ait U 1- n0t m space or time ^ it: is free from 
®ut on this account it is not t u nce P^ ons and conceptional differentiations. 
®ore satkfybg « Zn ^ CO f^ d With n °a-heing.’‘ It is being in a 
analysis is the outcome of th» P ,nca being. The inadequacy of intellectual 
supreme being. The eternal , . mc< ? m P ara hle wealth of intrinsic reality in the 
beyond all forms thoueh the Utter y beyond all personal limitation, is 
__hich mankind has sought to rvffi 1 all / orms - All religious systems in 
Whif tae^ 3,1 *d°l’. n ^ ne tbe reality of God are inadequate. They 

are^w Cre ** a in whbJftlw!* 08 *. nd * cate the transcendent character of the 

annf? t j. a PP r ®hend thereat? 3 l? also im manent. The very fact that we 
apprehending it . The SS “f 8 ^ 1 there is somethi, ‘ 
reahtv. Tn ... uee P e st part of on- _ 


• i —T, or me intellectual ,, v, y ine transitory or tne tem- 
acquire the knowledge of God is „ot £^ 3tUral| y. the power by which we 
only be spintually discerned. WhUefc tb ? u 8ht, but spirit, for spirit can 
empirical individual, u is immanent in thA ,S utte rly transcendent to the 
revelation and man’s contemplation are tw “ tU " ate part of our nature - God’s 

12 See Katha Up. i. 2. 7; also BhaeaunA ° 3spects °f one and the same ex- 

I *^hy a mika.kSrika, X y 24. '> LankSva'dra-su'ra, 16. 

16 See Sankara s commentary on Chha»A naa ura **yaka Un ii; n 

17 ‘In us too, all that we call person and £ U ?* nishad > viii. * 9> 

ourselves at all is but one element in the whole tiiat we can know or name in 

whose profundity impenetrable to any concept’ l??! 1 «« even in us, that wholly other 
feeling by one who has experience of the deeoer i;rgasped in the numinous self- 
E T.. p. 36. reP6r **•* Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy, 
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perience. The Beyond is the Within. Brahman is Atman. He is the antaryamin, 
the inner controller. He is not only the incommunicable mystery standing for 
ever in his own perfect light, bliss, and peace, but also is here in us, upholding, 
sustaining us: ‘Whoever worships God as other than the self, thinking he is 
one and I am another, knows not.’ 18 Religion arises out of the experience of 
the human spirit which feels its kinship and continuity with the Divine other. 
A purely immanent deity cannot be an object of worship and adoration; a 
purely transcendent one does not allow of any worship or adoration. 

Hindu thinkers are not content with postulating a being unrelated to 
humanity, who is merely the Beyond, so far as the empirical world is con¬ 
cerned. From the beginnings of Hindu history, attempts are made to bring 
God closer to the needs of man. Though it is impossible to describe the ultim¬ 
ate reality, it is quite possible to indicate by means of symbols aspects of it, 
though the symbolic description is not a substitute for the experience of God. 
We are helpless in this matter and therefore are obliged to substitute symbols 
for substances, pictures for realities. We adopt a symbolic account when we 
regard the ultimate reality as the highest person, as the supreme personality, 
as the Father of us all, ready to respond to the needs of humanity. The Rig- 
Veda has it: ‘All this is the person, that which is past and that which is 
future ’»* It is the matrix of the entire being. The Vaishnava thinkers and the 
Saiva Siddhantins make of the Supreme, the fulfilment of our nature. He is 
knowledge that will enlighten the ignorant, strength for the weak, mercy for 
the guilty patience for the sufferer, comfort for the comfortless. Strictly 
sneaking however, the Supreme is not this or that personal form but is the 
being that is responsible for all that was, is, and shall be. His temple is every 
world every star that spins in the firmament. No element can contain him for 
he is all elements. Your life and mine are enveloped by him. Worship is the 
acknowledgement of the magnificence of this supreme reality. 

We have accounts of the ultimate Reality as both Absolute and God 
Brahman, and Isvara. Only those who accept the view of the Supreme as 
personality admit that the unsearchableness of God cannot be measured by 
our feeble conceptions. They confess that there is an overplus of reality be¬ 
yond the personal concept. To the worshipper, the personal God is the highest 
No one can worship what is known as imperfect. Even the idol of the idolater 
stands for perfection, though he may toss it aside the moment he detects its 
imperfection. 

It is wrong to assume that the Supreme is either the Absolute or God. It is 
both the Absolute and God. The impersonal and the personal conceptions 
are not to be regarded as rival claimants to the exclusive truth. They are the 
different ways in which the single comprehensive pattern reveals itself to the 
spirit of man. One and the same Being is conceived now as the object of philo¬ 
sophical inqutry _ or f n° w as an object of devotion or upasana. The 
conception , ea * ^ an< * a personal God are reconciled in 

religious experience, though the reconciliation cannot be easily effected in the 
region of thought. We cannot help thinking of the Supreme under the analogy 

18 Brihad-aranynka Upanishad, i. 4, 10. 
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of self-consciousness and yet the Supreme is the absolutely simple, unchang¬ 
ing, free, spiritual reality in which the soul finds its home, its rest, and its 
completion. 

HOSPITALITY OF THE HINDU MIND 

A religion that is based on the central truth of a comprehensive universal 
spirit cannot support an inflexible dogmatism. It adopts an attitude of tolera- 
° fp0 ,Cy or ex P ed »ency but as a principle of spiritual life. 
Urn hal a?rl^ntAH Ut w° t a T,' 6 concessi on. In pursuance of this duty Hindu- 
treated then? ac ^ d a * n ? ost ad var ieties of belief and doctrine and 

antithetic thev ma ° e ° tlC expressions of the spiritual endeavour, however 
modes?!enS % aP f ear L° be - Hinduism warns us that each of us should be 
what others re . a !* ze we ma y perhaps be mistaken in our views and 
Sve tlat w^ T al Sincerity is not a matter for ridicule. If we 

any one who Hka Ve whole m ind of God we are tempted to assume that 

shared Aristniv 8 ^ Wlth US is wro . n8 and ou 8 ht to be silenced. The Hindu 
a pure delusion Tf 5 0nvi< :t 10 n that a view held strongly by many is not usually 
ranee of snac* r Vl j W bas en nobled and purified human life over a wide 
whoassimilafAtte 1 ^ 6 ’ 3nd p lrcums t a nce, and is still doing the same for those 
Being. For Hinrf. . oncept > 11 must embody a real apprehension of the Supreme 
countless forms w*™’ tbou8 * 1 ® od is formless, he yet informs and sustains 
merely the God nfi* n °, t smad and partial, or remote and ineffable. He is not 
you and me of all 1SFael °f of Christendom but the crown and fulfilment of 
No outward form men women, of life and death, of joy and sorrow. 

Brings out an a«»«J^ n «. • °^ y contain the inward reality, though every form 
In a u rel j . ^Pect of it. 

visible environment? 11 ^^ lowest to the highest , man is in contact with an in- 

of images. The animi«??r*u em P^ s to ex P ress his view of the Divine by means 

spirits, is religio us to th the / ^ t iarva ~^' e( l a y who believes that nature is full of 

and interpenetration ® extent that he is convinced of the Divine presence 

extent that the Divine ? S e K W ? rld and nature - The polytheist is right to the 

rather than any other emnir; ° n thc anal °gy of human consciousness 

Supreme no more than shad™ tbln8- The gods of the Vedas resemble the 

in icate where the sun is. the Va* the sun > but, even as the shadows 

Supreme reality lies. All forms aJ?- l ^ S point to the direction in which the 

though along different paths ThA 11 ^* 1 / 1 ® tbe * r ste P s towards the one God, 

different names, which are determin I u 1S . one ’ though it is expressed in 

If each one follows his own mth • C ^ mate ’ bistory, and temperament. 

reach God. Even inadequate views h i SI ? Cer ‘ ty and devotion he will surely 

more successfully to their environm their adh erents to adapt themselves 

factorily, and to act on their enviro 6 ”*’ l ° ° rder their experiences more satis- 

of life, our differences look petty and" 16111 m ° re creative| y- In the great crises 

towards something of permanent wo a? W ° rt h y- of us have the same urge 

tion before the mystery that lies bevond th . e Same sense of awe and fascina * 

sion for love and joy, peace and forUtuHe I? thin . tl l e cos L mos » ‘ he same P as ; 

truth from its empirical effects we see t? * If We jud8e the sav,ng power °[ 
v wi enects we see that every form of worship and belief 
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has a strange power which enables us to escape from our littleness and become 
radiant with a happiness that is not of this world, which transforms unhappy 
dens into beautiful homes and converts men and women of easy virtue and 
little knowledge into suffering servants of God. All truth is God’s truth and 
even a little of it can save us from great troubles. 

Besides, the truth of religion is, as Troeltsch declared, ‘polymorphic’. The 
light is scattered in many broken lights and there is not anywhere any full 
white ray of divine revelation. Truth is found in all religions, though in 
different measures. The different revelations do not contradict but on many 
points confirm one another. For the Hindu, religions differ not in their object 
but in their renderings of its nature. 

The Hindu attitude to religious reform is based on an understanding of the 
place of religion in human life. A man’s religion is something integral in his 
nature. It is like a limb, which grows from him, grows on him, and grows out 
of him If we take it away from him we mutilate his humanity and force it into 
an unnatural shape. We are all prejudiced in favour of what is our own. In 
snite of all logic we are inclined to believe that the home into which we are 
bom is the best of all possible homes, that our parents are not as others are, 
and we ourselves are perhaps the most reasonable excuse for the existence of 
the human race on earth. If strangers are sceptical, it is because they do not 
l w These prejudices serve a useful purpose within limits. Mankind would 
Kn have progressed to this high estate if it had not been for this partiality 

our homes and parents, our art and culture, our religion and civilization. 
I? arh oushes this prejudice to the extreme point, competition and warfare 
•11 result but the principle that each one should accept his own tradition as 
Iv, best for him requires to be adopted with due care that it is not exagger- 
T d into contempt and hatred for other traditions. Hinduism admits this 
rlnciple of historical continuity, recognizes its importance for man’s ad 
vancement, and at the same time insists on equal treatment for others’ views 
Trying to impose one s opinions on others is neither so exciting nor so fruitful 
as joining hands in an endeavour to attain a result much larger than we know. 

Besides, truth will prevail and does not require our propaganda. The func¬ 
tion of a religious readier is only to assist the soul’s natural movement to¬ 
wards life- The longing for an ideal life may be hidden deep, overlaid, dis¬ 
torted, misunderstood, ill expressed, but it is there and is never wholly lacking. 
It is man’s birthright which he cannot barter away or squander. We have to 
reckon with it and build on its basis. It does not matter what conception of 
God we adopt so long as we keep up a perpetual search after truth The great 
Hindu prayers are addressed to God as eternal truth to enlighten us, to enable 
us to grasp the secret of the universe better and better. There is no finality in 
this process of understanding. Toleration in Hinduism is not equivalent to 
indifference to truth. Hinduism does not say that truth does not matter. It 
affirms that all ymhsare shadows except the last, though all shadows are cast 
by the 1 >g^ ot J ru ^ h - u 1S one’s duty to press forward until the highest truth is 
reached. The Hindu method of religious reform or conversion has this for its 
aim. 

Conversion is not always by means of argument. By the witness of personal 
example, vital changes are produced in thought and life. Religious conviction 
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is the result, not the cause of religious life. Hinduism deepens the life of 
spirit among the adherents who belong to it, without affecting its form. All 
the gods included in the Hindu pantheon stand for some aspect of the 
Supreme. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva bring out the creative will, saving love 
and fearful judgement of the Supreme. Each of them to its worshippers be¬ 
comes a name ot the Supreme God. The Haricamsa, for example, tells us that 
Vishnu is the Supreme God taught in the whole range of the Scriptures, the 
Vedas, the Ramayana, the Purdnas, and the epics. The same description is 
gweno fSiva^who has Rudta for his Vedic counterpart* He becomes the 

dvSf Sderf rSt M J a Sfc Go<Idess - in h ' r Afferent forms represents the 

Hrd™LS“ f °red“ 17 heSe r s[° rm ** * 

pre-existine*fiJith t <fin^* V * n i t * e ^ 1S - l race able historically to the acceptance of 
interpreted as morf N ® reat rehgious synthesis where the different forms are 
worship however emanat, ons, or aspects of the one Supreme. In the act of 

fections.The labels ontht^M 8 ' Ven the Same meta P h ysical and moral P er * 
same. That is whv fmm ?i, 0tt S vary ’ but the contents are exactly the 
characterized bv a rf.-c* 0 ”!* t Rlg ' Veda onwards > Hindu thought has been 
soever me?lnrll CtlVebos P italit y- As the Bhagavad Gita has it: ‘How- 
every side is mine * S -° do ^ we ^ come them, for the path men take from 

aspect of God conr • 1 j” , sm did not shrink from the acceptance of every 
form of devotion <w V j u tbe m ‘ nd man * and > as we shall see, of every 
<*rity and devotion »h by !? is beart ' Ror what coun ts is the attitude of sin- 
Kierkegaard savs* ‘Tf* tbe conception, which is more or less intellectual. 
of heart, and the ^ 1°* tW0 men one P ra y s to the true God without sincerity 
yearning, it i s ^ «_^ r ,^ ays to an idol with all the passion of an infinite 
PF ays to God.’*i ° really prays to an idol, while the second really 

eitb 5 r spiritual niaN. ^. b y suc h an ideal, Hinduism did not believe in 

in I? e £ Cat ° r a standard i“d religion for all. 

the t, yt ^ mg less than the hi«h^ 0411 cal1 ^e sin of idolatry, is to acquiesce 

the highest as faithTn ZSet 0pen t0 us - Reli e ion * not so much faith in 
standing may bc> can reach. At whatever level our under- 

generation. The tu hiehest S^ lUly ,t, j* “ 

y hy a common belief hilt . lnduistn > s bound not by a creed but 

, , md “ w ho strives for truth hv t !! COmm °n search for truth. Every 

fiiv,nn dUC /’ by dev °t*°n and consent* Udy and reflection, by purity of life 
g rests not on authority but on expe*'*° b '^ b ideals, who believes that 

PERFECTION 

Whatever view of God the Hind 

in man. Every human being, irresnecti^ ado Pt, he believes that the Divine is 
knowledge of this truth and mak^ h; C , caste or colour, can attain to the 
.. .e,w,. mal!e h,s “hole life an expression of it. The 


° Atharua-iiras Up. v 3 ,,,e an ex P res 

■ Quoted in n. Tragic Sense a,U„ by UMmil „ 0 (jrd p 
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Divinity in us is to be realized in mind and spirit and made a power in life. 
The intellectual apprehension must become embodied in a regenerated being. 
The Divine must subdue us to its purpose, subject the rebellious flesh to a new 
rhythm, and use the body to give voice to its own speech. Life eternal or 
liberation or the kingdom of heaven is nothing more than making the ego 
with all its thought and desires get back to its source in spirit. The self still 
exists, but it is no more the individual self but a radiant divine self, deeper 
than the individual being, a self which embraces all creation in a profound 
sympathy. The Upanishad says: ‘The liberated soul enters into the All.’ 22 The 
heart is released from its burden of care. The sorrows and errors of the past, 
the anxiety of unsatisfied desire, and the sullenness of resentment are no more'. 
It is the destiny of man where there is a perfect flowering of the human being. 
To embody this eternal greatness in temporal fact is the aim of the world. The 
peace of perfection, the joy of heaven, is realizable on earth. Perfection is open 
to all. We are all members of the heavenly household, of the family of God. 
However low we may fall, we are not lost. There is no such thing as spiritual 
death. As long as there is a spark of spiritual life, we have hope. Even when 
we are on the brink of the abyss, the everlasting arms will sustain us, for there 
is nothing, not even an atom of reality, where God does not abide. Men of 
spiritual insight take upon themselves the cross of mankind. They crown 
themselves with thorns in order that others may be crowned with life im¬ 
mortal They go about the world as vagrants despising the riches of the world 
to induce us to believe in the riches of their world. When they gaze into men’s 
eves whatever their condition of life, they see something more than man 
Thev see our faces not merely by the ordinary light of the world but bv the 
transfiguring light of our divine possibilities. They therefore share our joys 


transfiguring light of our divine possibilities. They therefore share our joys 

and sorrows. 

yoga 

To gain thi s enlightenment, this living first-hand experience of 1 

illumination, the aspirants submit themselves to long years of 
“ to P«io* .of painful self-denial. To be made lu^Swi hfuTw 
to pay a heavy price. We must reduce the vast complex of actions ' 
tions we call human nature to some order and harmony. The aSJSft 
call for satisfaction, the zest for life and the animal propensities 
reasoned likes andd.shkes, pull us in different directions. This raw material 
requires to be subdued into the pattern of self. We must attain It- ?22 
vision, a whole life, health and strength of body ?lm n ^ of ‘Tl 

spiritual serenity. A complete synthesis of spirit SO ul flesh aL Iff ^ f 

quires a radicalchange-over, so tha, we ,hi„ P |c 

endure a violent inward convulsion. As a first ste D we are 3 y ‘ . .!° 

draw from all outward things to retreat into the 1 ! 6 & j C c ? ec * upon to with- 
findiuthe inmost depth of,S KSSt 
multiplicity is revealed as a unity. The vision orthetrM.^ .l 85 “ ,ts 

self in all beings. Here one perceives no other, hears no other, recognizes 

21 ISa Up. 6 . 


“ Mundaka Up. iii. 2. 15. 
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no other, there is fullness .’A life that is divided becomes a life that is unified. 
Yoga is the pathway to this rebirth or realization of the divine in us. 

There are not only many mansions in God’s house but many roads to the 
heavenly city. They are roughly distinguished into three— jndna, bhaktL and 
karma. God is wisdom, holiness, and love. He is the answer for the intel¬ 
lectual demands for unity and coherence, the source and sustainer of values, 
and the object of worship and prayer. Religion is morality, doctrine as well as 
a feeling of dependence. It includes the development of reason, conscience, 
and emotion Knowledge, love, and action, dear thinking, ardent feeling, 

o^riwth^A* eil i*?- US i 1 C ’ aP i ead us an d are necessary for spiritual 

Doint wp hav 3 1VC u gr ^ ater ^sorption in one or the other depends on the 
there is " a- reac ^ e ^ 0ur * nner development. When the goal is reached 
rite or a r J dvanc ? in the "'hole being of man. Religion then ceases to be a 
rite or a refuge and becomes the attainment of reality. 

JNANA 

fcnowledffp S3 * d to lead to moksha or liberation, it is not intellectual 
know that th ** ^ ™^ ant spiritual wisdom. It is that which enables us to 
lvsis C ? plri 5 15 knower and not the known. By philosophical ana- 

which wene WC ' Iar<I li WC - rea ^ Ze l ^ at ^ ere * s * n us a principle of awareness by 
ordinary wavN t t ^ n S s > though it is itself not perceived as an object in the 
that is ours *° ™ OW tliat by which we know is to cast away a treasure 

tions and conc^f 1 ^ tbe sense the stilling of outward activities and emo- 
of development \vi^°” ° n pUre consciousness is adopted to help the process 
ecstasy and a k, - 11 we at tain this jndna there is a feeling of exaltation and 
burnmg rage to suffer for mankind. 

BHAkti 

that can be felted ufVf the , most metaphysical of religions, it is also one 
'ok/ior devotion w - C , y . t lc P oor an d the ignorant. By the pursuit of 
votecs require a concrete ^ same goal that is attained by jndna. The de- 

jo . Bhakti is not the i ov liPP n- rt u l ° thc ‘ r wors hip and so believe in a personal 
human affection and no to be located. Such a love is a 

oyalty of will which identifies i t 2j yC - r f , b< \ comes meditation, the worshipful 
rue evotee of God you become i f 1 tbe good the world. If you are a 
bhakta knows how to identify and a virtuous soul as well. The 

by a process of self-surrender. c °mpletely with the object of devotion, 

SSt*'*'***; 

vc cast It from me utterly 

Lord. I slaQd . 

And thou enthroned in its stead 

Yea th is , I, Tuka, testify 

No longer now is‘me’ 0 ;‘ my ’« 

14 Chhandogya Up. vii. 24. « wj co | u,„ . , 

1 Nacmeol, P.mhns of Maratha Stunts, p. 79. 
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The distinction between God and worshipper is only relative. Love and 
knowledge have one and the same end. They can only be conceived as per¬ 
fected when there is an identity between lover and beloved, knower and 
known. 


KARMA 


Ethical obedience is also a pathway to salvation. Hinduism desires that 
one’s life should be regulated by the conception of duties or debts which one 
has to discharge. The debts are fourfold: (i) To the Supreme Being. One’s 
whole life is to be regarded as a sacrifice to God. (ii) To the seers. By their 
austerities and meditations the sages discovered truth. We become members 
of a cultured group only by absorbing the chief elements of the cultural tradi¬ 
tion. (iii) To our ancestors. We repay these debts by having good progeny. 
The Hindu social code does not ask us to impose an unnatural order on the 
world. We discover the intentions of nature in the constitution of men and 
women and it is our duty to act agreeably to them. Marriage is not merely of 
bodies but of minds. It makes us richer, more human, more truly living, and 
becomes the cause of greater love, deeper tenderness, more perfect under¬ 
standing. It is an achievement which requires discipline. If it is not the expres¬ 
sion of spirit, it is mere lust. There are innumerable shades between love, the 
spiritual unity expressed in physical unity, and lust which is mere physical 
attraction without any spiritual basis, and which has created prostitution both 
within and without marriage. The great love stories of the world, even when 
thev involve a breaking of human laws, are centred, lifted up, and glorified by 
their fidelity, by the fact that they do not pass, (iv) To humanity. We owe a 
dutv to humanity which we discharge by means of hospitality and goodwill 
Those who adopt this view are not content with merely earning their bread or 
SMking their comfort, but believe that they are born not for themselves but 

f0 Hi°nduism does not believe that the use offeree is immoral in all circum¬ 
stances. The Bhagavad Oita, for example, lays stress on the duties of 
warrior and the datms of the nation. There is a place for politics and heroism 
but wisdom and love are more than politic and war. In order to remainS 
in the bonds of a class or a nation we need not free ourselves from the bonds 
of humanity. Real democracy is that which gives to each man the fulhtess of 
personal life. Animals are also included under objects to be treated whh com¬ 
passion. All life is sacred, whether of animals or of fellow men We shudder at 
cannibalism and condemn the savage who wishes to induceim^shlwtof 
our an c e s t ors ,thoughthe slaughtering of animals and birds for human con¬ 
sumption continues to be regarded as right. The Hindu custom allows meat- 
eating but prefers vegetarianism. On days dedicated to religious functions 
meat-eating is disallowed. Our right to take animal life is strictly limited by 
our right to «^P^abon and defence. The true man is he in whom the 

m « r ? P 1 %dvHfaSw,SL k H^* u ng as 5t is there ’ man has no claim to 

call himself civi ized. While Hinduism has within its fold barbarians inheritine 

the habits of wild ancestors who slew each other with stone axes for a pieJe of 
raw flesh, it aims at converting them into men whose hearts are charged with 
k an eager and unconquerable love for all that lives. e 
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In the priestly codes there is a tendency to confuse virtue with ceremonial 
purity* To kill a man is bad, but to touch his corpse is worse. The great 
scriptures, however, disregard technical morality and insist on the spirit of 
self-control and love of humanity. To be able to fulfil the obligations expected 
of man he must exercise self-control. Not only what we accept but what we 
renounce contributes to our making. Threefold is the gate of hell that destroys 
the self* lust, anger, and greed* We must make war upon them with the 
weapons of spirit, opposing chastity to lust, love to anger, and generosity to 
gree . e sa ^ s ' J~ ross the bridges hard to cross. Overcome anger by 
llrtuous condiS t , Th< ; Mahabharata says: ‘The rules of dharma or 
illumination ire ^ Cdt seers > eac h of whom relied on his own 

fortunatelv in our ° amon g them all is self-control.’ 26 Un¬ 

it is for develonimr 11 ”if S ’ he m , an self-control is regarded as a weak man. IJ 
but when self-rom^ T- ' con f ro *^at a ^sterities and asceticism are practised, 
sistence on disem!*™ 1S at * amet * ^ ese rigorous practices are unnecessary. In- 
and asceticism ^.! ne ° | r sc ^‘ con troI avoids the two extremes of self-indulgence 
the indulgence of them m 6 d ° CS DOt mean either the starvin S of the senses or 

the sin repentance also - ‘If he repents after he commits 

again, he will be purified^’ ^ ^ reS ° Iv0S that he wil1 never commit th ~ sin 

both express^he ^ n °^ on 5 , w ^° abstains from work. Meditation and action 
‘It is the children r!f+t * sp]r ^‘ There is no conflict between wisdom and work* 
dom and work as rVfF WOr ^ anc ^ not the men of learning who think of wis- 
wonby the worker H eren k The peace that is won by the knower is likewise 
e sees m truth who sees that wisdom and work are one* 5 ^ 

K The world° REBIRTH 

nroral sphere no lessen S ?^ U ^ ' 3Ut a ^ so raora l. Life is an education. In the 
ako r cap Every nan the physical, whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
of the ac ti S n o tsome P th .^ces its natural result in future character. The result 
. X f ? rn . a * judge but is in verv tr 11 * mpose d from without on the actor by 

Tt H 1V* * a f ma wit b an easv-eoim> ? art oft ^ e act itself. We cannot confuse 

e e es chance, f 0r it says that ^ Vif m ' ^ ver y opposite of fatalism. 

an *L S result in the future smallest happening has Us cause in 

rmnaton or the idea of an 0 d °« «<* accept the theory of predeter- 

atid unhappy we are not condemned pr ? ( v ‘ denc e. If we find ourselves helpless 
Gaiuda Parana says: ‘No one pi 1 a ^fcity outside of ourselves* The 
an erroneous conception. Ourown J °^i°f s . orrow - That others give us these is 
repay by suffering.’ God does not h S ^ r ! n ® to us their fruits. Body of mine, 
morality is fundamental to the whol^ ° W ^! S ^ avours capriciously. The law of 
capricious gods but is to bewonbv ei Cosnac drama. Salvation is not a gift of 
of karma holds that man can control see ^^ n S and self-discipline. The lav 
will produce the desired effect, Man is ll* 11 ture creating in the present wha 


will produce the desired effect future by creating in the present what 

16 - . Man 15 the sole and absolute master of his fate. 

ZQ Safttinnnm plm ^ Tbld 

^ zz See BhagavadGita, vi. 16-18* 


zf) Santiparva, div. 6. 
29 1 bid. v. 4-5* 
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But so long as he is a victim of his desires and allows his activities to be 
governed by automatic attractions and repulsions he is not exercising his free¬ 
dom. If chains fetter us, they are of our own forging and we ourselves may 
rend them asunder. God works by persuasion rather than by force. Right and 
wrong are not the same thing and the choice we make is a real one. 

About future life there are three alternatives possible: (i) The soul dies with 
the body, since it is nothing more than a function of physical life. Hindu re¬ 
ligion does not accept this mechanical view, (ii) The soul goes either to heaven 
and eternal bliss, or to hell and eternal torment, and remains there. For the 
Hindu, the doctrine that the soul has only one life, a few brief years in the 
course of which it determines for itself an eternal heaven or an eternal hell, 
seems unreasonable and unethical, (iii) The soul may not be fit for eternal 
hfe and yet may not deserve eternal torment, and so goes from life to life. This 
life is not the end of everything. We shall be provided with other chances The 
soul does not begin with the body nor does it end with it. It pursues its lone 
pilgrimage through dying bodies and decaying worlds. The great purpose of 
redemption is carried over without break from one life to another. All systems 
of Hindu thought accept the idea of the continuous existence of the individual 
human being as axiomatic. Our mental and emotional make-up is reborn with 
us in the next birth, forming what is called character. Our strivings and en¬ 
deavours give us the start. We need not fear that the spiritual gains of a lone 
and strenuous life go for nothing. This continuity will go on until all souls 
attain their destiny of freedom, which is the goal of human evolution If th 
is not a shred of empirical evidence for it, the same is true of other , 

future life also. ner theones of 


CONCLUSION 

From the beginnings of Hindu history the culture hac r 
forces which it had to accept and overcome, in the light oft formed b V new 
enduring ideas. In every stage there is an attempt to reach ,1 ° Wn solid and 
harmony is a dynamic one. When this dynamic harmony ornr 0 T" y \° n ^ the 
life is missing it means that the religion stands in need of refnS" u; rllythm of 
m a period of social upheaval and religious unsettlement thl ,! are no . w 
one of those great incalculable moments in which ^fstorv t T° dd ° Ver, - in 
t^ns. The traditional forms are unable to exmess th* 1 y • keS ItS T J ? T 
dlv »ne, the more sensitive insight into therishUvav !n f 8r ° T Wing sense ° f the 
use the technique of a religion with its central nri.f* 1S wrong t0 coa * 

technique so as to make it e [!, P nnci Ptes. We must reform the 

i® Indiaand abroadl have leamt^that fhere^refih °^ tru * h ' * n m y travels both 

today who are hungry to hear the good news of the birtlfn^ me " W ° mCn 
to do and dare, ready to make sacrifice S! “ b,rth of a new ord er, eager 
? nd women who dimly understand that the S0Ciet y ma y be born, men 

just social order, of a ° f1 true religion ’ of a 

domestic and industrial econnmi* °v . geaerosity in human relations, 

are to be found in the basic principles of thiffindu" 8 ^” 31 ^ i . nternationa1 ’ 
growing numbers is the n l°.* Hin _ du religion. Their presence in 
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POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR 

The most important religious heritage of India from her ancient past is no 
doubt the doctrine or transmigration (samsara) which is characteristic of all 
Indian religions and sharply distinguishes them from those with a Semitic 
ancestry, such-as Judaism^ Chnst.amty, and Islam. A few ambiguous and in¬ 
conclusive references in Vedic literature suggest that vague ideas of metem¬ 
psychosis were known even among the early Arvam K„t ft ,, 
life seem then to have been mainly centred ZTh ’ Tt f th " r 

the righteous went on death, to feast for ever with tw™ W llther S0U S 
first fruits of the pessimism of the later Vedic l er iod an< ;f St0rS ' Amor ! 8 ^ 
whether even the soul of the dead might „ £ Wa % the - nawm - d ° ubt 
the idea emerged that Desfh wa.uh i ® , ,° bc ia h' e to further death. Thus 
loka enam mrltyur vindet. Sat /t^xhi w orld to world (loke- 

finality, and comnletp ?' 5J- the quest for permanence, 

tev£Sr,fiW.'® ri » is very evident throughout the 

"Ts&fzgir inaiieqim,c 

Brihadaranyaka UponishaT (V i™ 8 ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ pea ? for thc flrst time in the 
Chhdndogya Up v i-rol Thr> m ’ , repeated with some amplification in 
primitive features such 2'dn ! ch,n ® hcre enunciated, which has certain 
is ascribed to the kshatriva tbe deve l°pcd doctrine of samsara, 

who taught it to the hr-t 1Vai T Pra ^ ahana ’ a chief of the tribe of Panchalas, 
Ara »UpparemW Gautama ’ also ^own as Uddalaka 

c - 7oo b.c.). Another mss'me p 8 ° rous thinkers of the period (perhaps 

Sa Yajnavalk yasecretly (l ' L 2 > tells il0W the S reat 

he doctrine of karma that .mV l ? a qpestl0ner as a new and secret theory 

st ^te in future live^°° dtl< * CV ^ ^ ceds °f a man automatically in- 

som^t-^ man ‘ c circles The secnrfm 1 ^ tbe doctr * ne originally appeared in 
(i°Tmnm be ^° re ii became public k-^ ln ? icates that * circulated secretly for 

whethenhe aPPearS that there waT’w mf ‘ Fr . 0m the ^ Katha Upanishad 

mieratm * ^ son &lity survived at all 1 pread doubt at one time about 
to The h " ‘^gainhere put forward tc a ^ ter deadl > ar| d the doctrine of trans- 
cin-ti TJn^ ^ ac h>ketas only after m Uc jf new ° ne > revealed by the god of death 
fhe R i ‘!!' !S ^ a ^ s > however, it seems tn / m P ortu Qing. In the latest of the prim 
u th UC lst tradition transmigration i<. aVe become widely accepted, while in 
not tbe Personality transm aXl0rna tic. There is no discussion on 
which it does so. y ^"“grates, but only on the mechanics by 

The evidence for the origin of thic t 

orrowed from non-brahman and °. ct . r ‘ ne * s very faint. It may have been 
^ranga valley, and have gained curren , r , l8lria ^y non-Aryan elements in the 
from conservative elements among 0rq y against considerable opposition 
sages—Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka A * ? riesth °od. The names of historical 
the traditions. How this new and $e rUni ^ au tama—are connected with it in 
short period of time to become unive^l d °ct r ‘ n e spread in a comparatively 
w e can only suggest that it was dissem^^ acce P ted is als0 quite unknown, 
the fraternities of sacrificial priests mitlated b y wandering ascetics, outside 
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Once it was universally adopted, the idea of samsara, the unending, or 
almost unending, passage from death to rebirth and redeath, conditioned the 
attitudes of nearly all Indians and encouraged certain tendencies in the, social 
life of India. The prospect of endless rebirth in a vale of tears, even when 
punctuated by long periods of residence in the heavens, was extremely dis¬ 
tasteful to many of the more sensitive people of the times, as it still is, and the 
quest for psychological security in one changeless entity where there would no 
longer be fear of death and rebirth was redoubled. The proliferating religious 
thought of the Upanishads , Buddhism, Jainism, and other less-known hetero¬ 
dox movements owes much of its existence to the growth of this doctrine, 
which appears to have become universal by the time of the Buddha. 

Transmigration must also have encouraged the doctrine of ahimsa (non¬ 
injury), which was specially supported by Buddhism and Jainism in their cam¬ 
paign against animal sacrifice, for this doctrine linked all living things to¬ 
gether in a single complex system—gods, demigods, human beings, demons, 
ghosts, souls in torment, warm-blooded animals, even humble insects and 
worms, all possessed souls essentially the same. The man who tried to infringe 
the rights of brahmans to whom land had been granted by the king was 
threatened in the title-deed with rebirth for eighty thousand years as a worm 
in dung . 30 On such premisses it is understandable that the wanton killing of 
animals should be looked on as little better than murder, and meat-eating as 
little better than cannibalism, for the ant which a man carelessly treads on as 
he walks down the road may contain the soul of his grandfather. 

The great majority of Indians still believe in this doctrine, and the con¬ 
comitant doctrine of karma, that man is reborn in happy or unhappy condi¬ 
tions according to his works, and these doctrines, in their Buddhist form, 
have affected more than half of Asia. They provide a potent sanction against 
evil-doing, or at least against a man’s infringing the ethical norms of his 
society, for this leads to inevitable suffering, while righteous conduct brings 
happiness to the next life. 

Moreover the afflicted can learn to accept suffering with the thought that it 
is not sent at the whim of fate or chance, and is not the visitation of a capri¬ 
cious god, but is the just recompense for one’s own evil deeds in past lives. 
This doctrine is not fatalism, and does not imply that the sufferer should not 
try to better his Jot rigid determinism, of the type propagated by the hetero¬ 
dox sect of the Ajivikas, is strongly attacked in many classical Indian texts— 
but it makes suffering of all kinds intelligible, and gives hope to the sufferer 
who bears affliction patiently. Thus, as a source of consolation, it has done 
much to mould the Indian character and to shape the Indian way of life. 

A further potent factor in the moulding of the Indian mind, a relic from the 
same axial period that produced the doctrine of transmigration, is the concept 
of endless cyclic time in a cosmos so immense that the mind boggles at con- 
ceiving its size. The simple and comparatively small universe of Ptolemy, 
which provided the traditional world-view of later Judaism, Christianity, and 


an . Th .' s , threat, occurring in many copper-plate grants, gives the lie to those neo-Hindu 
apologists who declare that it is impossible for the soul inhabiting human beings to fall to. 
the state of an animal. Modem Hindus and their supporters may believe this, but it has no 
basis in any classical Hindu source. 
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Islam, is intelligible and homely by comparison; and the traditional Semitic 
and Christian doctrine of linear time—commencing at a period some 
4,000 years b.c. and likely to come to an end and give way to eternity in the 
comparatively near future—was equally intelligible, giving an urgency to 
man’s life which might not be felt in a society which believed that time was 
infinite, with an infinite number of opportunities for the individual to rise or 
fall in the scale of being. The Hindu universe is closer to that of modern 
science than the Ptolemaic one. and for this reason among others Hindus, 
even orthodox ones of the old school, have little difficulty in accepting scienti- 

hc theones on the nature of the cosmos or of man 

iSS “niver^ of science differs from 'that of the Hindus in one 

is comnletelv anH ¥ wor,d ’ * n 3,1 * ts immense length and breadth, 

mos whire S “ ndCrlain by the Divine * ^ere is no corner of the cos- 

Facets of the „*.•</ f. im PJ rsona * Brahman for the monistic Vedantin, is not. 
pects of life on <» a one ^ord behind the many appear in all as- 

of deities all asn \ ’ 3nd tbe iminense empty spaces of the universe are full 

manifes t«tions of the One. 

to equate that n!? P r 5 ^ ers to think of the One spirit as impersonal and 

ordta^rl £ a ?of^ the i tman ' the innermo ^ kernel of his own being, the 
who created for w a ,p IT !f S h as thought of the One as personal—a High God 
theogonies evoiv *? s . e ^ ad the lesser gods and the whole cosmos. Complicated 
literature and ? e period f °llowing the composition of the Vedic 

even after. New oft^ mUed t0 deve ^°P throughout the pre-Muslim period and 
in response to the n S jPP ear ® d anc * °ld gods faded away and almost vanished, 
lizing round the twrfw- S u They formed two broad groups, crystal- 

ant * inventiveness of ^°ds, Vishnu and Siva respectively; and the fantasy 

pressed itself in the ririf * ,? not merely of the learned brahmans, ex¬ 

ranging in quality fmmfu ^hection of mythology and legend in the world— 
the repulsive. c su hhme to the grotesque and occasionally even to 

The Universe for th 

cold and impersonal and”*^ ^i ndu .’ therefore, despite its vastness, is not 
oom for the soul of man i j * S sa hiect to rigid laws, these laws find 

n ete - al 'y informed by God wh« d “ ? C ex P ress 'on of ultimate divinity; it 
especally in th e ims^einUretemnlprffh'-i 1161 face * face in all things, but 
go consecration ceremonies at which 5 . fam, y s hrine, for divine images under- 
head, means whereby the god thev ™ ^ are COnve rted into channels of god- 
shippers. God, infinite and omnirLc^ 686 " 4 030 rev eal himself to his wor- 
projects himself in the form of a „; * ’ ncverth eless, in his condescension, 

feel nearer to him. n ,ma 8 e so that his simpler worshippers may 

For the Vaishnavites, the wo h - 

taken material form, in order to'savA^ 18 ^' s ^ nu . the god has in the past 
incarnations (avataras), especially th C Wodd from impending disaster. His 
Hindus their most exuberant and °^ a . s Rama a nd Krishna, have given the 
Kama and his faithful wife Sita combi le 8 end » and folk lore. 

righteousness, loyalty, and justice in a^t* he ' deals of heroism, long-suffering, 
has become part of the tradition not n „i f ?° ful1 of exciting incident that it 

East Asia. And Rama’s henchman the !L° f India ’ but also of most of South ' 

* ^gantic monkey Hanuman, the arche- 
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type of the loyal helper, striding out with his mighty club, is still among the 
most popular of the lesser gods of Hinduism. He figures as the divinity of 
countless minor shrines throughout the length and breadth of India, and is 
the personification of the strong arm of the Lord, ever ready to help the 
righteous in the hour of need. 

Krishna, probably even more popular than Rama, is a divinity of a rare 
completeness and catholicity, meeting almost every human need. As the divine 
child he satisfies the warm maternal drives of Indian womanhood. As the 
divine lover, he provides romantic wish-fulfilment in a society still tightly 
controlled by ancient norms of behaviour which give little scope for freedom 
of expression in sexual relations. As charioteer of the hero Arjuna on the 
battlefield of Kurukshetra, he is the helper of all those who turn to him 
even saving the sinner from evil rebirths, if he has sufficient faith in the 
Lord. 

Siva, the divine dancer and the divine ascetic, has a less vivid body of 
mythology and legend associated with him. He dwells in the heights of Mt. 
Kailasa with his beautiful wife Parvatf, his bull Nandi, and his two sons, the 
elephant-headed GaneSa and the six-headed Karttikeya. Despite its superficial 
forbiddingness, and its bizarre elements, this group of divinities forms a sort 
of paradigm of family life. Often worshipped in the lingam, a much-formalized 
phallic symbol, Siva represents the eternal power through which the universe 
evolves. As the divine dancer, subject of some of the most wonderful bronze 
sculpture in the world, Siva dances new steps in never-ending variety until at 
length, in a very fierce and wild dance ( tdndava i), he will dance the universe out 
of existence, later to create a new one by yet another dance. 


Stories and legends like these are perhaps almost as important as the 
austere monism of the intellectual Adoaita of Professor Radhakrishnan Tt 
they that have provided the raw material for most of India’s earlv art 
literature, and they have given courage and consolation in face of adversitvS 
countless millions through the centuries. Moreover they have nmviHori i!a-° 
with her main source of entertainment. Provided India 

Hinduism has its dark side. Psychopathic self-torture has lone been nart «f 
it. Evil customs such as widow-burning, animal (and sometimes even hi, 
sacrifice, female infanticide, ritual suicide, religious prostitution Q 3 a ^ 
others like them have in the past sometime^ and "JH 

eternal Aryan dharma. But let it not be thouehftW «• 2 • name of * e 
gloomy, or forbidding. It is fundamentallyate£S“ ,S f 
courts children play unforbidden- at its temnl r ® h 8 ,on - I n its temple 
profitable place of business. And. all the larger temnles * be f gar fil l ds ., hs . most 
on holy days, centres of jolly religious fairs to « u- 2f C P aces °f pilgrimage 
many miles around, not generally with feelings of JP 8asant -? c . ome from 
awe is certainly present, but with the intentimfofr 8U {!-’ ^ ear ’ ?. n< ? sm * th ? ugh 
with pleasure, just as did the pilgrims of rh* °| n ^ run 8 religious business 
they are refreshed after hard ^ Here 

material care left behind in villages The 12 *2 h ™ den of 

are washed away in the ritual bath in the car-r weanness of the road 

!S'Ss£SS»£ 
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they receive from an officiant the prasada, in the form of holy water, sandal* 
wood ash, or red pigment, which they rub on their foreheads. Then, freed 
from earthly care, they enjoy their holiday among their fellows, secure in the 
knowledge of God’s love, as they understand it. 


We do not intend to disparage the Hinduism of the intellectual and the 
mystic, the Hinduism of the kind expounded by Professor Radhakrishnan. 
But let us remember the other Hinduism, the Hinduism of the artist and poet, 
with its rich mythology and legend, the Hinduism of the simple man, with its 
temples, and its sacred images. Both are part of India’s 
oMmnortam** h ™P ossl ^ Ie to P ronoun ce objectively on their relative merits 
the mKt™r * at * e £ IS Iltt,e doubt which has the more strongly affected 
J y the inhabitants of the subcontinent for more than 2,000 years. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Buddhism 

by Bhikshu Sangharakshita 


THE BUDDHA 

From the traditional point of view Buddhism begins with the believer going 
for refuge to the Three Jewels (triratna), the Buddha, the Doctrine ( Dharma) 
and the Community of monks (Sangha). As the first of these, the Buddha him¬ 
self, although there is no longer any doubt about his historical existence, the 
exact dates of his birth and Parinirvana (his physical death) are still the sub¬ 
ject of controversy. In all probability those given by the Ceylon chronicles, the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa (excluding its continuation the Culavamsa, 
the dates of which are sixty years out), equivalent to 563-483 b.c., are not too 

“Ints of his life are too well known to be recounted in detail. Born at 
LumbinT in the territory of the Sakya republic, of wealthy patrician stock, he 
went forth ‘from home into the homeless life’ at the age of twenty-nine, 
attained Supreme Enlightenment at Bodh Gaya at the age of thirty-five, 
and passed away at KuSinagara at the age of eighty. During his lifetime his 
teaching spread throughout the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala (corre¬ 
sponding to the modern south Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh), as well as in 
the circumjacent principalities and republics. His disciples were recruited from 
all classes of society, and included both men and women. Besides instructing 
an extensive circle of lay adherents, he trained a smaller, more select band of 
monks and nuns who constituted the Sangha proper and upon whom, after 
the Parinirvana, the responsibility for carrying on his mission mainly de¬ 
volved. . . _ 

His personality, as it emerges from the ancient records, was a unique com¬ 
bination of dignity and affability, wisdom and kindliness. Together with a 
majesty that awed and daunted kings he appears to have possessed a tender¬ 
ness that could stoop to comfort the bereaved and console the afflicted. His 
serenity was unshakable, his self-confidence unfailing. Ever mindful and self- 
possessed, he faced opposition and hostility, even personal danger, with the 
calm and compassionate smile that has lingered down the ages. In debate he 
was urbane and courteous, though not without a vein of irony, and almost 
invariably succeeded in winning over his opponent. Such was his success in 
this direction, that he was accused of enticing people by means of spells. 

In addition to the historical facts’ of the Buddha’s career, notice must be 
taken of the myths and legends from which, in the traditional biographies, 
these facts are inseparable. When Buddhism first came within the purview of 
Western learning it was generally assumed that myth and legend were synony¬ 
mous with fiction and that, except as illustrations of primitive mentality, they 
were valueless. Since then we have begun to know better. Some incidents in 
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the Buddha's biography, such as those in which he exercises supernormal 
powers, may be based on actual occurrences recorded with legendary accre¬ 
tions. Others apparently relate to a different order of reality and a different 
altogether ’ 5 e *ne poetic rather than scientific statements of 
psychoiogical processes and spiritual experiences. Yet others are in the nature 

'ZEszsr of Bud / ha ' s h 

subjectively in terms of the feelinm*,P , the greatness of that personality 

This introduces thegreat«£& 5 t ? P ^ “ Io “ tion which il evok ? d ' 
According to some modern^cholars de,ficat,on ’ of the Buddha, 
the devotion of his follows * Iars tJ ? e Buddha was a human teacher whom 
assumptions quite different fmm^ ,n ^° a S°d, or God. Based as it is on 
an important doctrinal deveb!” th ° SC ° fBud dhism, such an interpretation °f 
context of a non-theistic reli«*^tt nt mUSt be re J ected outright. Within the 
Buddha claimed to be a fnif tbe , c ? ncept of deification has no meaning- 
, e Spds, and as such he ha« ; ^ ® n hghtened human being, superior even to 
e highest being in the univ* nva f’ ia ^y been regarded. Since he was already 
BuHHh* d subse< ?uently be exaffJd K m remained no higher position to which 
. dhists believed that the RnH^'i.^ at roally happened was that, since 
its embodim ent and svmbiS S ha . had reaIi ? ed the Truth > thereby becoming 
term ^ r 1 terms of Buddhabr. , sou t e Reality came to be interpreted con- 

tathmi etc At S ,T T ibUt K S ’J 18 WeI1 as abstractly l a 
is the Wr Worshipped ^ same time the devotion with which the 

Th Us ^^afive of the Creator °®° US to tbat wb ' cb > in the theistic religions, 

the se^e^}^ ers lookedon as de |h<^tion of a teacher whom his contem- 
teac herlik e t i leories accordine “^ety human’; hence we must also dismiss 
and so o n OCrates °rConfiKau< I WhlCb tbe Buddha was in reality an ethical 
the n CWS ’ a rationalist, a humanist, a social reformer, 

uh ARma 

entinf Word ^barma 

b -V ario ^y a Sn1 Buddbi ^a! a A™^f meanings than any other term in the 
and True Idea, aiw at . ed a * Law.TrSS ^°? d of the three Refuges it has 

adTi th u Dhar ma fs V kn' CheXpress s °rne a^pecTorf G ° Spel ’ Teachin S> Nornl » 
asked whether it j s a as Buddhism^d th!? t<>tal significance - To the 

religion is thought of in 810 ” or a Philosonhv t? C quest,on has often been 
divorced from any kind V Xc I Usive ly theisS^ 1116 answ er is that so long as 
The general characte^ 6 - 1 ^ 0 ®* and spiritual Ji- rm . S and Philosophy remains 
stereotype formufc of the DWmi dlScipline > Buddhism is neither, 

widely used for liturmV V* occu rs repeatedlu . are su mmarized in an ancient 
the Lord, not to anv^nth purpose s. The Dha m tbe s “ tras and which is still 
visible in this very fif e . h 5 . tea 5 her ; its result^ wh P S — 11 taught; U belongs to 
personally what it ,c iV lt . ls timeless- it wben 14 is put into practice, are 
Of exi^S “ COme and “ 

s to be understood hv «u dln ? ^ rom lower to higher states 
''Svakkhato bhagavata dhammr. .. ^ 1116 WlSe eac h one for himself. 1 

veditabbbo vinnOhi.’ ammo san ditthiko ak&iii™ v- 

«»ko ehipassiko opanayiko paccattam 
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The Dharm . 3 

neither sd i . consists °f var i° us doctrines or teachings. These represent 
spiritual g* CU . ve 0 P‘ n * 0ns nor generalizations from a limited range of 
nature C f ^. enence > but are, for the Buddhist, conceptual formulations of the 
sion, makes t tCnCe as Seen by a fully enI *gbtened Being who, out of compas- 
sense that rT 11 to humanity the truth that he has discovered. It is in this 
ancient can • dhism may be termed a revelation. According to the most 
which the rS* accounts of a crucial episode, the truth, law, or principle 
tion of wh‘lh • 3 P erceived at the time of his Enlightenment—in the percep- 
of its abst ’ mdeed ’ *h at Enlightenment consisted—and which, on account 
generation Seness ’ be was at first reluctant to disclose to a passion-ridden 
pound) of*L- WaS that of the ‘conditionally co-producedness’ {paticca-samup- 
doctrinp “ ngs * Conditioned Co-production is, therefore, the basic Buddhist 
discing rec f gnized and taught as such first by the Buddha and his immediate 
0 P. and thereafter throughout the whole course of Buddhist history. 
V estioned by Sariputra, then a non-Buddhist wanderer, only a few months 
arter the Enlightenment, about his Master’s teaching, the Arhant ASvajit re¬ 
plies in a resounding verse that has echoed down the centuries as the credo of 
Buddhism: ‘The Tathagata has explained the origin of those things which 
proceed from a cause. Their cessation too he has explained. This is the 
doctrine of the great Sramana.’ 2 Elsewhere the Buddha clearly equates 
Conditioned Co-production with the Dharma and both with himself, saying: 
‘He who sees Conditioned Co-production sees the Dharma; he who sees the 
Dharma sees the Buddha.’ 3 

As interpreted by the gifted early Buddhist nun Dhammadinna, whose 
views were fully endorsed by the Buddha with the remark that he had nothing 
further to add to them, the doctrine of Conditioned Co-production represents 
an all-inclusive reality that admits of two different trends of things in the whole 
of existence. In one of them the reaction takes place in a cyclical order between 
two opposites, such as pleasure and pain, virtue and vice, good and evil In 
the other the reaction takes place in a progressive order between two counter¬ 
parts or complements, or between two things of the same genus, the succeed' 
mg factor augmenting the effect of the preceding one. The Sams’ara or Round 
^Conditioned Existence represents the first trend. Herein, as depicted bv the 
Wheel of Life’, sentient beings under the influence of craving, hatred and 

and denS K fl ]V n ■* 8 ° dS ’ de ™ ns (asuras '>' animals >Shosts0 »etas). 
Pleasure and P ab hC “ aCCOrdanCe w,th the law of karma > a nd experience 

Truthsil Se L fo 2 hbriefly in the first and second of the Four Aryan 
lentrth’ i!?t^ U f h n f r^ ffe r" 8 a , nd the Truth of the 0rigin of Suffering, and at 
wISelv rSprSii 1St °[ tWC Ve nid5nas or link s, which is often, though 
production 8 rnt,?t aS e . xhausting the . entire content of Conditioned Co¬ 
formations CMmJ -°\? d by spiritual ignorance (avidya) arise the karma- 
scionc / .. - & r d) , conditioned by the karma-formations arises con- 

ousness (vi/nana); conditioned by consciousness arises name-and-form 

evanwa^ h mah85ramanah h,aVa he,Um tesham ta,ha « atah Iwavadat, TeshSm ca yo nirodha 
dhlrn Jai?at? yasamutpadam P ^ yat ' Sa dharmam yo dharmam paSyati so Bud- 
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(nama-rupa) ; conditioned by name-and-form arise the six sense-fields (shaday- 
atand) ; conditioned by the six sense-fields arises contact (sparsa) ; conditioned 
by contact arises feeling (vedand); conditioned by feeling arises thirst (trishna ); 
conditioned by thirst arises grasping (upddana); conditioned by grasping 
arises ‘becoming (bhavd) ; conditioned by ‘becoming’ arises birth (jdti)\ and 
conditioned by birth arises decay-and-death {jar amor and), with sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief, and despair. These twelve links are distributed over 
three lifetimes, the first two belonging to the past life, the middle eight to the 
present, and the last two to the future. 


_ e Deliverance and Nirvana together represent the second trend. 

Nirvana being not only a counter-process of cessation of the cyclic order of 
exis ence (j.e. the twelve links in reverse order) but the furthest discernible 
°r e Progressive one. This process is set forth briefly in the third and 
t < T T , ruths ’ Truth of the Cessation of Suffering (=Nirvana) and 

J, . of * he Wa y Leading to the Cessation of Suffering, as well as at 
J* in anota cr set of twelve links which is continuous with the first one in 
f j . l a , rae ^ *hat a s Piral winds out of a circle. Conditioned by suffering 
linZS *?■ decay-and-death’ of the first list) arises faith (sraddha); condi- 
, ., y tai .ro ar ises delight (pramodya); conditioned by delight arises joy 

tpri i), conditioned by joy arises serenity (prasrabdhi); conditioned by scre- 
cori<^r SeS St ( su khd); conditioned by bliss arises concentration (samadhi); 
ieallvar f t4°" cen . tration arises knowledge and vision of things as they 
things J?ty at ™™uta-jnanadarsema); conditioned by knowledge and vision of 
arises disnasV r * - Ie arises dis S ust (mrvid, nirveda); conditioned by disgust 
and conditioned k ’ conditioned hy dispassion arises liberation (vimukti) ; 

toxicants (i Ssravnk a ^ eradon arises knowledge of the destruction of the in- 
single lifetime The whole process can be experienced within a 

twelve ‘higher’ liifv k \ S usuab y formulated, however, not in terms of the 
(trmksha), or MorSt>J ot ! ier wa y s > such as the Three Trainings 

the Aryan Eightfold j Meditation (samadhi), and Wisdom (prajm)\ 

the fact that the connect SlX ,° r Ten Perf cctions (Paramita). Despite 

ditioned Co-p roduc ^° e ] f^^^ tbe * e formulations with the doctrine of Con- 

ally a sequence of progressive! v hioh S ' Ellt ° f ’ tte fact that the Path is essenti- 
practice of the Spiritual states ’ a " d thal thC 

m f ° f tben > ™ a de sufficien t de ar for “ the Nation of these states, is 
As the doctrine of ConSned C 0 Z P ractica l Purposes. 
m the philosophical sense there k nn ^ , Uctl on is not a theory of causation 
the Round or the Path, the succeeding 6 ? 1011 . ° fvvhethe ri in the case of either 
or different from it. The Buddhist nn ■#* 1S ^ ent i c al with the preceding one 
in dependence on A, there arises fi T? " ’ S sim P 1 y that conditioned by, or 
or that they are different, is an extreme ^ e * tber that A and B are identical, 
(sdsvatavadd) and in the other to nihilk V / eW ’ lead * n g in one case to eternalism 
the category of being nor the category ? ■ c ^ ec [ av ddd). For Buddhism neither 
The Dharma is the Mean. As applied' 1011 be ' n ® P° ssesses ultimate validity, 
production this signifies (hat the one wh t- ° dlC process op Conditioned Co- 
the one who gains Enlightenment and th ™ reborn and tfa e °ne who died, and 

reality neither the same nor different person?^? 0 [ ollowed the Path> are !" 

t '-'wns. Kebirth takes place but nooody 
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is reborn; Nirvana is attained, but nobody attainsit. Thus the doctrine of 
Conditioned Co-production involves that of anatma or no-self. 


THE SANGHA 

The last of the three Refuges is the Sangha. In its primary sense this means 
the Arya-Sangha, or Assembly of the Elect, consisting of all those who have 
succeeded in traversing at least that stage of the Path whence retrogression 
into the Round for more than seven karma-resultant births is impossible. 
Such are the Stream-Entrants, the Once-Returners, the Non-Returners, the 


Arhants, and the Bodhisattvas. , , . . 

Even as the Buddha is symbolized by the sacred icon and the Dharma by tne 
handwritten or printed volumes of the Scriptures, so the Arya Sangha is re¬ 
presented, for practical purposes, by the Bhikshu-Sangha or Order of Monks. 
This great institution, which with the possible exception of its Jain counter¬ 
part is the oldest surviving religious order in the world, came into existence 
within a few months of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. It consisted—and 
ideallv still consists—of those of the Buddha’s followers who, having re- 
“ unced the household life, devote the whole of their time and all their 
to the realization of Nirvana. Like the Dharma, the Sangha passed 
through various stages of development. At first, during the early lifetime of 
inrougu Sakvaputra sramanas, as they were called, remained out- 

the from the other religious fraternities of the time, 

fact set them apart was the special Dharma they professed. They, too, 
f eleemosynary and. eremitical habit, assembled twice a month on the 
'y ere the f U u moon and new moon, were of fixed residence during the 
• S and so on. The second period of development may have started before 
™ 1D p rinirvana. It saw the compilation of a Rule of 150 articles known as the 
Pntimoksha, the recitation of which replaced the original chanting of Dharma- 
tanzas at the fortnightly assemblies. Finally, the Sangha became coenobitical, 
whereupon the primitive undivided ‘Bhikshu-Sangha of the Four Quarters’ 
split up into a number of virtually autonomous local communities, and the 
Pratimoksha had to be supplemented by the Skandhakas or complete insti¬ 
tutes of coenobitical monasticism. All these developments occurred within the 
space of about two centuries. Pratimoksha and Skandhakas together con¬ 
stitute the Vinaya, a term originally connoting simply the practical or dis- 
ciplinary aspect of the Dharma. 

Parallel with the Bhikshu-Sangha there developed the Bhikshuni-Sangha or 
Order of Nuns. But according to the tradition the Buddha was reluctant to 


allow women to go forth into the homeless life and, in the history of Indian 
Buddhism at least, the Bhikshuni-Sangha plays an insignificant part. 

In a more general sense the Sangha comprises the entire Buddhist com¬ 
munity, sanctified and unsanctified, the professed religieux and the lay de¬ 
votees, men and women. As such it is sometimes known as the Mahasangha 
or ‘Great Assembly*. Lay devotees (upasakas and upasikas) are those who go 
for refuge to the Three Jewels, worship the relics of the Buddha, observe the 
Five Precepts of ethical behaviour, and support the monks. 

The growth of coenobitical monasticism naturally encouraged the de¬ 
velopment within the Sangha of different regional traditions which, after 
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being consolidated into distinct versions of the Dharma, eventually emerged 
as independent sects. Thus a century or more after the Parinirvana tensions 
arose between the monks of the east and the monks of the west; and the 
Mahasanghikm j, who.were more sympathetic to the spiritual needs of the laity, 

PAl 1 d form «vF the coinmonl y known as Theravadins, the 

Pali form of the name) who tended to interpret the Dharma in exclusively 
monastic terms. This was the first formal crhism *1 o ® XCI “ slv f iy 

wice. First came the 

three periods of time. In this throu S hout the 
independent monastic mn « ere had ansen , by the time of ASoka, four 

ordination-lineage its own^ran^? nS> each with . its own centres > its own 
distinctive tenets and 3y trans . n | , ^t e d version of the Dharma, its own 
with their respective «nh i > - W . n . peco 'i ar * t ' es °f outward observance. Together 
Sects’ (actually there we* 1Vlsl0ns » *he f° ur make up the so-called ‘Eighteen 

In contradistincSon tn C r an ^ ^ of early Buddhism - 
which were transmitted , ^^^haydna, ‘The Great Vehicle’, the seeds of 
other sects, but esneciallv ^ahasanghikas and their offshoots, all the 
the Hlnayana, ‘The Inf erior ^|Vi^ a ^ lvad * ns> were retrospectively designated 

t hb oral tradition 

and personal ^ Buddha himself wrote nothing. Spiritual influence 

2^ ^“Eh discouiSA ^ ea phing was communicated entirely by oral 
not d 38 well as throned!*** dl ! cu f lons w *th. his disciples and members 

the know what laneim lns J[ )lred spontaneous utterance. While we do 

dialects^ ^ assxc al* Sanskrit hf r 6 spo ^ e ’ would appear that he rejected 
and elomi and Maeadha ■w>, 0Ur vern acular, especially the 

and races for ^mplained that of_ • ^ 


i=y7KJS - •S-CEBT? --P W repeating i, in 
say this? Thfc I'S'nTi" 0 "' 'DeltKl ™me„f JL 1 " 1 ,' 1 .'" 10 Vedic verse he 

delivered a se^„£*'fO «•» coutS; S? U " , ' d ’ ‘ Ho » TIT 
Buddha’s message »«the moSV" conwrt ? 1 .’ An ?,J e 

I authorize you, mX T^’ Who «« docsTsli, If 00 ” e n °‘ ,0 P“ lthe 

own dialect r-A*. - nKs \ to learn (and teachi tu 5 al1 he guilty of an offence, 
minds of hisandV^ nirutti )>a).'* I n order to 6 Buddha ’ s message each in his 

’ ,pon u,e 

'^AlMhes'kf 5 ^* e ™^”^ , ®^rmiieuto S * a '^ < ^^^ a ^ n ^™ l t^"B r up V of 
All these facts are of far-rea c h!!! 0nic devi ces. 

“ 5E* b r 0ra,,y taught, th 8 er^r quence - In the first P ,ace ? the 

of the Buddha and the committing of £* “ te ™ ened between the Parinirvana 
transmission lasting two or three centurie* 636 ^! 11 ® t0 Wr ' dn 8 a period of oral 

s m ca se of some scriptures, and 

4 Virtaya Pitaka, ii.139,1 ff. 
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much longer in the case of others. Then the fact that the monks had been 
authorized to learn and teach the Budd ha’s message in their own dialects meant 
that the Dharma was from the beginning extant in a number of linguistic forms, 
so that, when finally it did come to be written down, this was done not in one 
language only but in many. Thus, it is said, the Canon of the Mahasanghikas 
was in Prakrit, that of the Sthaviravadins in PaisacI, that of the Pudgalavadins 
in Apabliramsa, and that of the Sarvastivadins in Sanskrit. 

Hence when Buddhism spread outside India it came about that the 
Scriptures were translated into the language of those countries where the 
message was preached, into Chinese, Tibetan, Uighur, and so on. At no time, 
not even when Buddhism was confined to north-eastern India, was there any 
one canonical language for all Buddhists. The attempts made by some writers 
to present Pali as such are mistaken. The word pali, meaning a line of the 
sacred text, is in fact not the name of a language at all, and the ‘Pali’ Canon 
of Ceylon is probably a Middle Indie recension of a version of the Tripitaka 
originating in western India. The historical accident of its being the only 
Indian canon to have survived complete in the original language should not 
cause us to overestimate its importance, much less still to regard its excellent 
but selective contents as the sole criterion of what is and what is not Buddhism. 
Finally, when the oral tradition was reduced to writing, the mnemonic de¬ 
vices employed by the Buddha and his disciples for the transmission of the 
Dharma were responsible for giving the Scriptures as literary documents cer¬ 
tain distinctive characteristics. 


THE CANONICAL LITERATURE 

With the exception of the Pali Canon, the actual writing down of which took 
Diace in Ceylon, and certain Mahayana sutras that may have been composed 
in Central Asia or even in China, the canonical literature of Buddhism is of 
exclusively Indian Provenance. Where, when and in what circumstances the 
thousands of individual texts of which it consists were first committed to writ¬ 
ing is in most cases unknown. All that can be affirmed with certainty is that 
the canonical literature came into existence over a period of roughly a 
thousand years, from the first to the tenth century of the Christian era as a 
series of deposits from the oral tradition, the tendency apparently beina for the 
more exoteric teachings to be committed to writing before the more esoteric 
ones. Even during the period of oral tradition the complete words of the 
Buddha were referred to as the Tripitaka , the three ‘baskets’ or collections of 
the Buddha’s words. These three are the Vinaya Pitaka , the Sutra Pitaka and 
the Abhidharma Pitaka. Together with the Tantras they make up the four chief 
divisions of the canonical writings. 

The word meaning ‘that which leads away from (evil)’, stands for 

the practi. ***** t of Buddhism, and the Vinaya Pitaka com¬ 
prises the Collection of (Monastic) Discipline. In the form in which it is now 
extant it^ nS **J*f*!*Jy' of two parts, the Vinaya-vibhanga and the 
Vinaya-vastu, together with historical and catechetical supplements. The 
£ Ejpos.tmn Of the Vinaya’ contains the Pratimoksha- 

the one work being 

embedded in the other. While the former embodies the various categories of 
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rules binding upon members of the eremitical Sangha, the latter gives a word- 
for-word explanation of each rule and narrates the circumstances in which it 
came to be promulgated. The Vmaya-uastu contains the Skandhakas or ‘The 
Chapters’, of which there are seventeen or more according to the individual 
recension. These comprise the complete institutes of coenobitical monastic- 
ism, and deal with such topics as ordination, the Poshctdha or fortnightly 
meeting, the rains residence, medicine and food, robes, dwellings, and schism. 
Inter alia the Vinaya Pitaka records not only the reguia of the monastic life 
but also, in the words of the pioneer scholar Csoma de Koros, ‘the manners, 
customs, opinions, knowledge, ignorance, superstition, hopes, and fears of a 
great part of Asia especially of India in former ages’.* Together with the 
and cnhnr “t?” 6 ° f ° ur richest sources of information on the civilization 
the time of tblf n ^aphy, sociology, and religion of India at about 
cnmnW Buddha ‘ In the Buddhist world there are now extant seven 
These nre p!c en f-°T? S °J thlS , collection > one in Pali and six from Sanskrit, 
differ mami ^ a B erna tive arrangements of the same basic material and 
ated The ^ 1° tbe , extent to which non-monastic matter has been incorpor- 

of the Mahiivastu Avadana, a bulky Vinaya work 
C inlin a rvt “w a Sf (a sub ‘ sect of th « Maliasanghikas) which is not a dis- 
been inserteH 3 3 but a op * be . ® ut ^^ha in which numerous legends have 
biogranhv nf tbe or *6‘ na l nucleus of the Vinaya was a primitive 

later thmioh I f, Uddha in which the monastic elements themselves were a 
TheS 8 r Very earl y> interpolation, 
of discourse tbread ’ and bence by extension of meaning the ‘thread’ 

and characteristic f ^ & number of to P ics » is perhaps the most important 
discourse deliveredh a * Buddhist literary genres. It is essentially a religious 
ciples, whether memiv ^ Buddba as it were ex cathedra to one or more dis¬ 
people, or gods Th c S ° f the Saneha> Bodhisattvas, lay devotees, ordinary 
constitutes the orinc-- , ° Pitaka is thus the Collection of Discourses, and 
courses are either nartit sour ^ e ° f our knowledge of the Dharma. Some dis¬ 
hy the Buddha but hv r , ° y in d i a l°gue form. Others are delivered not 
inspiration. Broadly cither with his a PPr°val or under his 

Mahayana, the lat^beinnrtJf T* bel ° ng to tw ° groups, Hinayana and 
authentic by the followers of th° w SC ° Urses wh *<* were not recognized as 
not the case The Hinayana though the converse W3S 

Agamas m Sanskrit and WklTl l v^u f ° Ur B«at collections known as 
‘Long’ collection contains as its mm' * ^* r %hdgama (Digha Nikaya) or 
in number, while the Madhv am nJ^rZ gg ? tS ’ the lengthy discourses, thirty 
tion contains those of medium leneth f JJ ^ ma Wkaya) or ‘Middle’ collec- 
many. These collections are the most ■’ °* Whlcb there are about five times as 
ta Nikaya ) or ‘Grouped’ collection Impor . tant - The Samyuktagama {Samyut- 
sutras arranged according to subject a C °, ntains SOme thousands of very short 
or ‘Numerical’ collection a similar numh E ^ ottarS Sama{AhguttaraNikaya) 
progressive numerical value of the ter ^ ° teXts arran 8 ed according to the 

lions draw partly on the first two Agam^ri 1 top ‘ cs dealt with ’ Bo,h c0 " ec ' 

extremely ancient, sources, The PSh Ca no „ i P „ a y . 

_ , wnon also contains a Khuddaka Nikaya 

■ Quoted A. C. Banerjee, ^ p . 
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or ‘Minor’ collection, consisting of works such as the Dhammapada , the 
Thera - and Theri-gatha , and the Patakas , which are found in Sanskrit, either 
elsewhere in the Canon, mostly in the Vinaya Pitaka, or outside it as inde¬ 
pendent quasi-canonical works. 

The Mahayana sutras are distributed into six great collections, the first five 
of which represent natural divisions, while the last consists of miscellaneous 
independent works. First comes the group of Prajnaparamita or ‘Perfection of 
Wisdom’ sutras, of which there are more than thirty, ranging in length from 
some thousands of pages to a few lines. Their principal subject-matter is 
Siinyata or Voidness, and the Bodhisattva as the practitioner of Voidness, and 
they are among the profoundest spiritual documents known to mankind. The 
Vajracchedika, popularly known as the ‘Diamond Sutra’, forms one of the 
shorter texts in this class. The Avatamsaka or ‘Flower-Ornament’ group con¬ 
sists principally of three enormous and complex discourses of that name, one 
of which, also known as the Gandaoyuha or ‘World-Array’ Sutra, describes 
the spiritual pilgrimage of the youth Sudhana, who in his search for Enlighten¬ 
ment visits more than fifty teachers. In a boldly imaginative manner it ex¬ 
pounds the mutual interpenetration of all phenomena. The Daiabhumika 
Sutra dealing with the ten stages of the Bodhisattva’s career, also belongs to 
this group. The RatnakQta and Mahasannipata groups are both made up of 
much shorter sutras, the former including such valuable and historically im¬ 
portant works as the Vimalakirti-nirdeia or ‘Exposition of Vimalaklrti’ and 
the longer Sukhavati-vyuha or ‘Array of the Happy Land’. As its name sug¬ 
gests the Nirvana or Parinirvana group deals with the Buddha’s last days and 
his final admonitions to his disciples. The sixth and last group, that of the mis¬ 
cellaneous independent works, includes some of the most important and in¬ 
fluential of all Mahayana sutras. Among them are the grandiose Saddharma - 
vundarika or ‘White Lotus of the Good Law’, which presents in dramatic and 
parabolic form the main truths of the Mahayana, the Lankdvatara an un 
systematic exposition of the doctrine of Mind-Only, and the shorted Sukhs 
vati-vyuha , in which is taught salvation by faith in Amitabha, the Buddta of 
Infinite Light- , 

Abhidharma means about pharma’, though traditionally the term w„ 
often interpreted as higher Dharma in the sense of a philosophicallv mmv» 
exact exposition of the Teaching. The Abhidharma Pitaka is a collection of 
highly scholastic treatises which annotate and explain the texts of the Sutra 
Pitaka, define technical terms, arrange numerically-classified £ 

order, give a systematic> philosophical exposition of ?lhe “tal," 

lish a consistent method of spiritual practice. Above all they fnteroret the 
Dharma in terms of strict pluralistic realism and work S ™ JEEL 2 ! 
philosophy of relations. Two different Abhidharma Pitakas hale comfdnwn 
to ns, one compiled by the Theravadins and one by thfs^ittvSI tcS 
contains seven treatises which, though covering similar ground in a similar 
manner, are really two independent sets of works. 


-, - it- 

Among the Theravada treatises the most imnnrtan* nu 

•’uitgaiti or ‘Enumeration of (Ultimate) Elements’ and the giga^ic PauSa 
or ‘(Book of) Origination’. The most important Sarvastivad^work is the en¬ 
cyclopedic Jnana-prasthana or ‘ Establishment of Knowledge ’, which is known 
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as the kaya-sastra or trunk treatise , the others being the padn-sasifcis or 
‘limbs’. According to Theravada tradition the Ahhidhanua Piiaka is canonical 
inasmuch as, though the details are the work of disciples, the mdtrikas or 
‘matrices of discourse’ were laid down in advance bv the Buddha Sarvasti- 
vada tradition ascribes the treatises to individual authors. The philosophical 
writings of the great Mahayana sages, such as Nagarjuna and Asanga, which 
Stand m the same relation to the Mahayana sutras as the Abhidharma 
treatises do to heir Hinayana counterparts, arc sometimes referred to as the 

SScSsrrsS although immensei - v ** *" 

derived^orn a a ront ilC eS .° teric ° f the canonicaI texts. The word itself, 
and affords no clue uwh lng f ° spread ’> 15 applied to a variety of treatises, 
sutras“erarvlr J <1 aTT ° f these WPrks ' While resembling the 
-ather than with ethir- ’ a fr ° m the ! n 111 deaIin S with ritual and yoga 

traditional comment S ^ 1 plldoso Phy and * n being unintelligible without the 
practised onlv when M °^ ov ^ r > the techniques they prescribe can be 
spiritual nower '/ ’ r ° Ugh thente of obhiseka or ‘aspersion’, the requisite 
the succession Hm ^ transmitted to the disciple by a spiritual master in 
to say. Standard ^ nl l as 'y ere originally published it is impossible 

xylograph volumps To! ° f the Tlbetan Ka mr contain twenty-two huge 

volume^ of so-called V W °^ S ’ t0 Which mUst bc added tw : nt y* five 

grees of exmnei™, > ln S ma pa Tautras. Some Tantras exist in various de- 
a complete Tantrin r- coldract ‘ on > each set of such recensions making up 
name of a mrtinni f,’ tbe Publication of which is associated with the 

The greater r S * ° r ‘ Perfect One’, 
tion, the prindmi P„n hlS ^ n0r ? 1 ° us literat ure is now available only in transla- 
Tibetan Kanjur or < T lect ’ ons being the Imperial Chinese Tripitaka and the 
dred years, however n rans sded Word [of the Buddha]’. Within the last hun- 
non-canonical, havn ° um b er °f Sanskrit Buddhist texts, both canonical and 
from the sands of Cem?^ 1°- lgbt in Gil S‘t (Pakistan) and been recovered 
literature will always he Whlle the value of the Buddhist canonical 

tune, a useful corrective to frfJv Sp,r ’ tual > much of it provides, at the same 
y ° f lndia derived exclusively fro ° f b th . e h Social > cultural, and religious his- 


sources. 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 
From r 

Indian Buddhism passed throuci^^'^ to the sack of Nalanda (c. 1 197) 
tionally known as the Hinaya na great Phases of development, tradi- 

its own characteristics and its m Mallayana * and the Vajrayana, each with 
mutually exclusive. The earlier v~ Spiritual id eals. Tliese phases were not 
pendent schools, were also incom**’ bc ? ides continuing to exist as inde- 
constituting, with modifications th ^ J - e ^ , dl the later ones and regarded as 
foundation. ’ leir ln dispensable theoretical and practical 

The Hinayana, ‘Little Vehicle’ nr * T 

Mahayanists because it teaches the t . Wer Way’, was so called by the 

It is predominantly ethico-nsvdmm • ai , n . ment of salvation for oneself alone. 

gica] in character and its spiritual idea! is 
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extinct^and who & wiH^ fi8Ure ^ rhant ’ a P erson m whom all craving is 
eauaSmitv H^^ ? 0 Tf' be reborn * Whi,e mindfulness, self-control, 

dispensable’ in tiJfit?*’ ^ rCSt ofthe ascetic virtues are regarded as in- 
si2t ?nto the trJni 1 ^‘^emancipation (moksha) is attained through in- 

Ss as well as nature of conditioned 

existence ( dharmas1 whets* on " s ®f bo °d ( na iratinyatd) of all the elements of 

in .be realization .hat pcrsonaWy is illuso^ ^ “"’“h’ 

stantial entity, the so-called ‘I’ k rmlv thJ 1 , J ar from bein g a sub- 

of evanescent material and mental process^^ n y® nt ' onal . labe ‘ for a congeries 
drawal from all worldly concerns emancipation t t be p nce of complete with¬ 
in this very birth. ^ ^ rba ntship, is attainable 

The Hinayana therefore insist^ upon the nee^edt™ 
which, indeed, it tends to identify the spiritual ise life ’ with 

observe the more elementary precepts, worshiptheTeticfof th ?r ^SL SimpIy 
support the monks, by which means merit (punya) is acSm^tJ^V 11 ? 
in heaven assured. As for the difference between BuddhT anH A^ ? blrt . h 
only a matter of relative priority of attainment, and of relative extenfof 
supernormal powers. The most widespread and influential Hiniv-, u °f 
in earlier times was that ofthe Sarvastivadins, wSfwe^ 
the study and propagation ofthe Abhidharma. They were lfterIkn^ Cd t0 
the Vaibhashikas, the Vibhasha being the gigantic commmtaf ° J cnown as 
prasthana which had been compiled by the leaders of the J£ y °, n - th , e Jndna - 
during the first or second century of the Christian era T h ° 01 m Kash mlr 
Vibhasha are systematized and explained in Vasubanrih„v e ^? n } ents of the 
or Treasury of the Abhidharma, a work which represent t ^ bhl f' arm °-kosa 
Hinayana thought and has exercised enormous historical culm ination of 
mentary incorporates SautrantTka views, thus notS m «uence. The com- 
between the Hinayana and the Mahayana but navi n ft £ b «dgmg the gap 
dhu’s own conversion to the latter yarn P 8 the Wa ? f °r Vasuban- 
The Mahayana, literally ‘Great Vehicle’ or ‘C 
cause it teaches the salvation of all. Predominant is so ca Ued be- 
physical in character, its ideal'is the Bodhkattvo y ^! V , 0tl0l ? al and meta- 


P rspectives infinit^^“sake of all s^tient b^ 
The earlier vehicle is regarded by the Mahavt^ ^™ are here disclosed. 

e jn C the^Mahay3na e Aibant^h?p 

sight into the non-selfhood of the person fw °^ passions Wesavarana) by in¬ 
tin Pl t rdn f thC SUbtle veil of cognizable ob fj£?*n air * mya '> but * in addition, 

vo, or™-- 
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Mahay ana reduces all possible objects of experience, whether internal or ex¬ 
ternal to the Void {Sunyata), which is not a state of non-existencc or privation 
but rather the ineffable non-dual Reality which transcends all apparent oppo¬ 
sitions, such as being and non-being, seif and others, Samsara and Nirvana. 
Expressed in more positive terms, all things exist in a state of suchncss or 
thusness {tat hat a) and, since this is one suchness, also in a state of sameness 


(samata). 

On the mundane level, the polarity of the Sangha and the layfolk represents 
a socio-ecclesiastical rather than a spiritual division, all followers of.the 
Buddha being united through their common devotion to the Bodhisatlva 
ideal. Faith, as a means of attaining Enlightenment, ranks co-ordinate with 
Wisdom. The Buddha is regarded not only as an enlightened being but also as 
the embodiment of the Truth and Reality behind the universe. Besides being 
endowed with three Bodies (trikdya),- the Dharmakdya or Body of Truth, the 
Sambhogakaya or Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment, and the Nirmdnakdya or 
Created Body, corresponding to the absolute, the celestial, and the mundane 
planes of existence, he has various forms and attributes. These are the different 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, such as Amitabha, the Buddha of Infinite Light* 
and Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani, the Bodhisattvas of Wisdom, 
Compassion, and Power respectively, around each of whom there centres a 
popular cult. 


In the field of philosophy the Mahay ana is represented by the two great 
schools of the Madhyamikas and the Yogacdrins, the first founded (or rather 
^■stematized)by Nagarjuna ( c. 150 a.d.) and the second by Asanga(c. 400 a.d.). 
of baSEd pnmarily on the doctrine of Sunyatd as taught irTthe Perfection 
to c' S ?T - S ° traS ’ but there are important differences of approach which give 
emnha ' u Spedal character - The Madhyamikas or followers of the Mean 
matwa 22 , do,1 7 andtheir method is dialectical. They reduce mind and 
contmH;!^^ ^ t0 Sunyata, the truth of which is revealed by exposing the sell- 
practitino?^ Tv 16 ° f aU statements about the Absolute. The Yogacarins or 
proac k? S °; °® a ; on the other hand, stress Meditation, and their ap- 

the tmth n? S lV u J y reQUCe matter to mind and then mind to Simyatd 
meditation In Ft av, ns uponi the purified consciousness in the depths ot 
constitSt V* 0 teachin S s sometimes regarded as 

seSr ih , e Yogicara rep ~ 

The Vajrayana, the 'Diamond Vehicle’ or ‘ au* UtC l ™ th w , „ rtl u e d 

because, like the irresistible vajra, meaning h damantme Way , is s 

immediately annihilates all obstacles to the art llunderbot and is 

nr~Hnmimmlv vo»ic and 7 tae dlta mment of Buddhahood. It is 

man^ioTs so^us^ln lianunnl / 1 * 1 . c ^ aracter , and its ideal is the Sidciha , ‘a 

strain! whatsoever, and as a free ag^'tVrtte‘'“‘t he a U " dCr "°foras 
both inside and outside half's Exrep , “the Station of 

Smyrna not only mentally but also physically, the Vajrayana differs from the 
Mahayana less m respect or doctrine than in its methods Its goal is the trans¬ 
mutation of the body, speech, and mind of the initiate into the Body, Speech 


6 E. Conze, A Short History of Buddhism, Bombay, i 960 , p. x. 
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and Mind of the Tathagata, that is to say, into the Nirmanakaya, the Sambho- 
gakaya ; and the Dharmakaya. In the case of the Lower Tantra it is believed 
that this transmutation can take place in sixteen lives, and in that of the 
Higher Tantra in the space of one life. Such a tremendous acceleration of the 
normal rate of spiritual evolution requires not only the concentrated practice 
of various highly esoteric yogic exercises but also a special transmission of 
spiritual power from an enlightened guru. For this reason the guru occupies in 
the Vajrayana an even more exalted position than in the other yanas, being 
regarded as the Buddha himself in human guise. Various forms of Vajrayana 
can be distinguished. These are not doctrinal schools but lines of spiritual 
transmission which, so far as the human plane is concerned, originated with 
one or another of the eighty-four Siddhas, prominent among whom were 
Padmasambhava or Padmakara and Sarahapada. S 6 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

While the experience of enlightenment is instantaneous, the approach to it 
is always gradual. In Buddhism, therefore, the spiritual life consists essentially 
in the following of a path, the successive steps and stages of which have been 
carefully mapped out by tradition in accordance with the spiritual experience 
of the Buddha and his disciples, both immediate and remote. As temperaments 
and methods of practice differ, this path can be formulated in various wavs 
and the number and order of its constituent factors determined and described 
from various points of view. Thus it comes about that we have not nniv 
Aryan Eightfold Path, and the Path of the Ten Perfections and Ten StaLc 
two of the best-known formulations—but also the Path as consktino 
stages of purification, thirteen ‘abodes’ (vihara), fifty-two vSnm ® J f even 
the list being practically interminable. What we may call the archil S ° ° n ; 
the Path, however, does not vary, just as different types of ° f 

accordance with the same principles of mechanics and for the 8 ’ buiIt in 
reveal the same basic structure. This architectonic is most 
the formula of the Three Trainings (trWksha), namely Moralit Jr-?? 1 * b i ted m 
tion (samadhi), and Wisdom (prajna), which according to on/f ^ ^ edlta * 
the recurrent theme of the discourses delivered by the Buddh V-* 10n was 
tour, and concerning which he is represented as declaring • n£Lvf ln8 his last 
fruit, great the advantage of samadhi, when it is set round witb/-^^" 16 ! 
comes the fruit, great the advantage of prajna wheniM^*^' Gr f b l' 
samadhi .' 7 6 y Jna wnen is set round with 

In its primary sense SUa means ‘behaviour’ and in a • , . a 

behaviour’. All behaviour, good or bad k thf „ m . lts denved sense ‘good 

Despite the formidable lists of precepts *!rith SK™ ° f a mental attitude - 
ethics has tended to become identified t .-/ .. in practice, Buddhist 
purely psychological term^ anaIysis defined in 
some mental states, productive of eond v W ^ lcb a ^ e associated with whole- 
which are unwholesome. What constitute?!" 1 ^ dissociated from those 
from one yana to another- or rather theJ? & ™ b ° lesome mental state differs 

Htnayana, good actions are those connected UtTSulSSSSSSS 


7 Dfgha-Niktiya, ii.8i ff. 
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of non-greed (alohiw), non-hate {odveshd), and noil-delusion (anudtaV, for the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana, those inspired by love (piaitri) and compassion 
(karioici) for sentient beings. Bodily and vcibal actions being the extensions of 
mental states, these slates can be induced by the performance of the actions, 
whether good or bad, self-regarding or altruistic, which are their natural ex¬ 
pression. In this fact lies the importance of slid as a preparation for su/nddh i . 

Samadhi or Meditation (the translation is approximate only) comprises the 
exercises by means of which the practitioner attains mental concentration and 
the superconscious states, as well as these states themselves. Jt is the heart and 
centre of the Buddhist spiritual life. Broadly speaking, in the Hmayana the 
term samadhi generally refers to the practice of the meditation exercises, and 
in the Mahayana to the spiritual states attained by such practice. Thirty-eight 
or forty meditation exercises are enumerated, but in fact there are more. 
Among the most popular are the contemplation of the ten stages of decom¬ 
position of a corpse, by means of which craving (loblm) is destroyed, the cul- 
ivatton ot loving kindness (maitri) towards all sentient beings, which destroys 
a e ydiesha), and mindfulness of the bodily movements and the process of 
respiration, which leads to the destruction of delusion {moha). The Mahayana 
ma.-vcs use o{ the same exercises but combines them with the practice of 
JES- 7V lle Va j r ayana, meditation includes the repetition of the mantras 
after V> ■™ aS . and ® od hisattvas and the visualization of their forms, which, 
upon are S C ° n -i ured for . tl1 from the Void ness, worshipped, and meditated 
by manimi^r V6d i baCk into lt agaill ‘ Thcre are aIso various exercises which, 
their subtle !"f the gross ener 8 ies of tfa e physical body, aim at activating 
may be, the a' transcendenta l counterparts. Whatever the type of exercise 
wherein the Tr,?,i° f 11 ** to attain a state of P urit y and translucency of m* nd 

In general n - ■ ~ ari bc . as h were reflected. 

'hearing’), r Wisdom is threefold, a.<j based upon learning (literally 

(bhavanci, that whirb ■ PCndent thought and reflection, and upon meditation 
J ird kind or Wisdom 5 menta * ly devel °Ped, or ‘made to become’). Here the 
^'rect, n on-concemini >r0 ^ er IS to be un d ers tood. This may be described as a 

Hmayana SUch a P “ l a P prehe nsion of transcendental Reality. For the 
clusively i n terms PP f ™ on arises when things and persons are viewed ex- 
Mahayana, when the dhawZT’ ° r , llltimatC eIements ^ existence; for the 
result is a permanem Seei1 as Ia cithef CaSe ’ 

Hmayana m the attainment or a b" ( °[- the Web of illusion, resulting m 
Buddhahood. What, for w an t P and in Mahayana of Supreme 

Buddhist philosophy i s , in °Jj p bet word, we are compelled to term 
non-conceptual content \ sen daily the concentn:d formulation of the 



Ihyamika are not rival nt , 8acara or Vijnanavada, - 

the rest false, but expressions n n OIle °f which must be true and 

advanced degrees of spiritual ' ■ u 6 Hectual plane of successively more 
taining to a more advanced Hp™ 8 r ■ ■ techni que is for a philosophy per- 
less advanced degree in orH 8ree ° msigbt utilize the formulations of a 
pel ling the practitioner to er t0 underm i ne its basic assumptions, thus im- 

move from a more to a less limited experience of 
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NIRVANA 

ineffable" if ifrefS^d to ilfttS? att “ iD ' d Jl followin S the Path is said to be 
names. The best known o/these Sw * * •>ewi | denn E ly rich variety of 
the root vd, meaning to blow and tho nrnfi 1S . N,rvana Nibbana), from 
tional explanations of Nirvana as fli^kf X ” /r ’ ° Ut ? r off ‘ Hence the tradi- 
hatred, and delusion and 2 the s/il b i° W1 . ng ? Ut of the fires of greed, 
perience, for continued existence and evenT" ** ^ for se “ * 
absent. Notwithstanding these etvmolooiec h ° r non '® x,stence » is altogether 
far from being a purely negative state ametanr^’i^f 03 * of Buddhism is 
wherein individuality disappears, as some of the A D - d Philological zero 
that .the Buddhists believed. What does not in rpni^ ^ >r ? enta ii sts maintained 
cease to exist: all that is extinguished is the false assn eX !^ cannot be said to 

being distinct from and independent of the Dsvchonhv? Pt | 10n of an indivi diial 
it is composed. Psychophysical processes of which 

Positive descriptions of Nirvana are in fact of no less freanen* ~ 
the Scriptures than negative ones, though in both cases ti must 
mmd that these are net so much definitions in the logical senseasconcenf "f 
and verbal signposts pointing in the direction of a realization“ h S ptual 
them far behind. No necessary connection exists between the word ‘o CaVe * 
and the fruit of that name; but one who has been told that h i?* ^ ge 
nearly globose fruit belonging to the genus Citrus may be able Utif i° . ’ 

of this description, to identify it and experience its unioue and a help 
flavour for himself. Psychologically, Nirvana is a state of absoh,/ n M? finable 
tion, supreme bliss, infinite love and compassion unshaVaki? te ll ! Umin a- 
unrestricted spiritual freedom. Ontologically it is for the w- - serenit y» and 
unchanging, extra-mental spiritual entity, wholly unconJ-f^^. an eternal > 
mic process, and for the Mahayana the Absolute ReaHtv^ Wlth the cos * 
oppositions including that between itself and Samsara Ac £ transce nding all 
of the spiritual consciousness, or Dharmakdya it is the emk A- Upreme ob i ect 
Wisdom and Great Compassion and embraces all S° d ! mentof Great 
fections. It is the Infinite Light (Amitabha) and the n^ 05 !!! 5 ® Vlrtues and per- 
which has nothing ,o do with Life 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEALS 

d.rec?c“^ Buddhism has no 

It does not tell its followers how many w^ve” ‘ ' *°Z l and P 01 ^' toel - 
government they should support At th / may have or what form of 
monastic order indicates, external rrmd.v Same tlme ’ as tbe existence of the 
the development of the wSSmemefe** aU ° 8<ither Levant to 
“f Enlightenment depends. A minimum of IF wh ' ch ,he experience 

therefore, scattered here and there thr^,^ f t and P oll tical teachings is, 
standing the example of ASoka ,h.?w? S ° Ut th<! *>&***■ That, notwith- 
developed in India is perhaS due V £e Up “ d systematicalfy 

other-worldly tendency of the Indian ItaddhisfSnS 1 " 1 ' y Phil ° sor ’ hic£ ' 1 
Matters of everyday social chics apart, the socia,'teachings of Buddhism 
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gg Buddhism 

concentrate upon two vitally important issues: caste and means of livelihood. 
The Buddha rejected the system of hereditary caste. A man's position in 
society, he maintained, is determined not by birth (Jati) but by worth, by con¬ 
duct {charand), and by character ( charitra ) rather than by descent. Brahmani- 
cal pretensions to hereditary holiness were therefore dismissed with ridicule, 
and membership of the Buddhist community, whether as monks or lay de¬ 
votees, was thrown open to all who took refuge in the Three Jewels and were 
prepared to observe the sila appropriate to their vocation. Means of livelihood 
(ajivd) are of two kinds, right (samyak) and wrong (mithya). The Buddha re¬ 
fused to concede that a man’s life could be compartmentalized, with his pro¬ 
fessional conduct governed by one set of standards and his private life by 
another, or that the former constituted a neutral field to which ethical con¬ 
siderations need not apply. He went so far, indeed, as to prohibit essentially 
unethical occupations, such as those of the butcher, the dealer in poisons, and 
; e weapon-maker, and to make Right Means of Livelihood {samyak-ajwa) 
tne ntth member of the Aryan Eightfold Path. 

n the sphere of politics Buddhism holds that the government should pro- 
mote the welfare of the people (not excluding animals) by all possible means. 

lgion is to be made the basis of national life. In particular, morality is to 
Di - OUra8ed and tbe Sangha supported. This simple but sublime ideal finds 
(the latt* UC em b°diment in the figure of the Chakravarti-raja or Dharmaraja 
concent;^ * e P resen ting, perhaps, the most distinctly Buddhist phase ofThe 
toricallv sn a u- des< T r * bed ’ f°r example, in the Mahasudassana Suttanta? n\s- 
who in his TK- ng ’ rece ' ves splendid exemplification in the person of Asoka, 
dhartna-vUnvn rtecat b Rock Edict renounces war and proclaims the ides* o 
with varyine Vlctor V through righteousness, as well as being cultivate 
Indian, who strr» rCeS success by some later rulers, both Indian and non- 
np „ I ve to emulate the most illustrious of the Mauryas. 

" UNE «» 

land of its birth k d ^ line and al ^ged disappearance of Buddhism in the 
the object of scientific*? 1 that has P er P le xed historians ever since it became 
relation of the reli e Tl * Udy and . researc b. The key to the solution lies in the 
systems were toleram ^ hat 1S now P°P u larly known as Hinduism. Both 
West and the Middle p n f t deeree . which to the exclusive monotheisms of the 
from the other what *2 IS? 1 ? C f redible - and neither hesitated to borrow 
needs a language as its medS f ° r ,tS . 0Wn development. Poetic genius 
the character of the language itQdf CXpr j SS i° n * but b ¥ being used in this way 
beginning it had perforce to l!5 1S ™ od,fied - Thus Buddhism, though at the 
current ethnic religious cm 2“® u “ ,cate its unique message in terms of the 
part of its own more sniri nJi ’ at l ? e same tim e charged that culture with 
Buddhism put 0r ’ t0 Wtl* metaphor, while 

its bottles the better to mt0 the old bottles, Hinduism redesigned 

was that if Buddhism ann™™? d ? tC v and P reser ve the new wine. The result 

“IT 1 S methi " 8 of !^piS oiCSusT of Hi “ < ’” ism ' Hindu,sm as! " 

cen ^ ur ^s of mutual interaction the existence of a Sangha in 
8 Dfgha-Nikaya, Suita 17. 
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large centres of monastic learning remained the chief discernible difference 
between the two religions. When these centres—Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
Odantapurl, and others—were destroyed by the fury of the Muslim invader, 
and the native kings who might have sponsored their restoration were re¬ 
placed by rulers with an uncompromising and alien faith, Buddhism quietly 
disappeared. There is no evidence whatever of a deterioration of spiritual life 


in the monasteries, much less still of a collapse of morality, as some have 
maintained. The suggestion that the disappearance of Buddhism was some¬ 
how connected with the introduction of ‘Tantrism’ (i.e. the Vajrayana) not 
only involves the grossest misunderstanding of this form of Buddhism but also 
fails to explain why Hinduism, which bad also developed a Tantric aspect, 
failed to disappear too. 

Modern Buddhist revival in India began about a hundred years ago with 
Mahavir SwamT, an Indian Mutiny veteran who, after receiving higher 
ordination in Burma, settled at Kusinagara, the place of the Buddha’s 
Parinirvana. Only towards the end of the century, however, with the inter¬ 
position of other factors, was real momentum gained. After being awakened 
by the pioneer work of Western Orientalists, historians, and archaeologists, 
interest in the cultural and religious achievements of the long-forgotten faith 


was stimulated by the resurgence of national feeling and reinforced by the 
missionary endeavours of Buddhists from other Asian countries. In 1891 
Anagarika Dharmapala, a Sinhalese, founded the Maha Bodhi Society of 
India, which ever since its inception has worked for the revival of Buddhism 
in the’ land of its birth. During the first half of the present century appreciation 
of the importance of Buddhism for the history of Indian religion and culture 
became fairly general among the educated classes, from them percolating 
down here and there among the masses. This appreciation was signalized 
when, upon the attainment of Independence in 1947, the Asoka Chakra was 
inscribed upon the Indian national flag. Shortly afterwards, the relics of the 
Arhants Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, chief disciples of the Buddha which 
for nearly a century had lain in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
were at the instance of the Maha Bodhi Society restored to India and made a 
triumphal progress throughout the land. In 1956-7, the 2,500th anniversary of 
the Buddha’s Parinirvana, according to the Theravada tradition was cele¬ 
brated on a nation-wide scale. The year 1959 saw the flight of the Dalai Lama 
from Tibet to India and the influx of about 50,000 Tibetan refugees, among 
them more than a thousand monks. From the point of view of Buddhist re¬ 
vival, however, the most decisive and far-reaching event of modern times 
occurred when the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Untouchable leader, em¬ 
braced Buddhism at Nagpur on 14 October 1966 along with half a million 
followers. Despite his untimely death a few weeks later the movement of mass 
conversion among the Untouchables snowballed to such an extent that where¬ 
as the Census of 1951 returned 181,000 Buddhists for India, that of 1961 re- 

gams having been made in Maharashtra. With 
this great upheaval, Buddhism may truly be said to have revived in India and 
from being the cherished dream of a few’ to have become once more ‘the 
living hope of millions . 


CHAPTER IX 

Jainism 


by A. N. Upadhye 

Jainism is essentially an Indian religion and it is still a living faith in some parts 

trihution'l^lhl ft nu ™ b ? r of | te followers is just over two million. Its con¬ 
its numeric* Uf Ind, .® n heritage is more significant than might be expected for 
all alone Tt A s an ^ ns ^ tu ^°nalized religion, it has held its ground 

worthy monks an ? < ? met,mes en joyed royal patronage, and it has produced 
contributions to of ] vhom . an y society could be proud. The Jaina 

ment of Indian r* ! an art and arc hitecture, to the preservation and enrich- 

Dravidian ar » 1 era * ure> an< i to the cultivation of languages, both Aryan and 
Jainism have left^n!,^—' Lastly » the religious instincts inculcated by 
The orieim r,f t ” . ding impression on many aspects of Indian life, 
in the fertile vail* am l s ® go hack to prehistoric times. They are to be sought 
the advent of th» £ °* * ae ^? anga where there throve in the past, even before 
laid much stress / . Aryaas . w ith their priestly religion, a society of recluses who 
and on devotion ? inbividaa l exertion, on the practice of a code of morality, 
attaining the reV aus terities, sometimes of a severe type, as a means of 
Primitive views- ,! gl ? us sum mian bonum. These recluses held a number of 
t *B*y to becompo j L* pessimistic outlook on life, a belief in man’s poten- 
^igration of the JfsJ: throu 8h his own exertions, the doctrine of the trans- 
Ir ng ?» and in karmntu** an * m * st i c belief in the presence of souls or life in all 
ttehves of all thenconceived of as material, and its supreme force over 

PreS ° flndian thou;h^vJ^fV deas were fater merged i nt0 the genera ! 

Vedb 10 ?? of these rebto F owth of Brahmanism the practices and 

*r5W? ,8ion * These w? W< l re often antagonistic to those of the priestly 
his insS ^^t the attention^? fn CS * ° f religious tenders, iramanas and 
W ork s .^S l0as > they are >reign travellers; Afoka mentions both in 

the sixth cp ^ atan iali mentions to * n eaf ly Jaina and Buddhist 

STJSSt *.cX Tw T m between their interests. In 

ch as Makkhali Gosala p f ^ a th ^ mes of a number of sramana teachers 
Mahavira and Buddha etc • and at JTtwo of them, 


According to JaiSX , tenden <*» ^ 
ankaras, or leaders o ?thefr J-* flourished in this age twenty-four Tirth- 
twenty-second Nemi or Neminart? 0 ' P* first of them was Rishabha , the 
Mahavira. Rishabha figu res ” tha ’ the twenty-third Parsva, and the last 
iterature, he is noted for his nn^ sa * nt °f antiquity; and, in later Hindu 
heretic doctrines which are practices and credited with propagating 

foundations for orderly h Um mmon to Jainism. He is said to have laid the 
with Krishna of the Yadav* soc,e ty* Neminatha is associated in Jainism 

clan, whom the Hindus adopted as an avatara of 
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Vishnu. These and other Tirtbankaras are prehistoric in character. It is now 
accepted on all hands that Parsvanatha, who according to Jaina tradition 
flourished two centuries before Mahavlra, was a historical person. His 
followers lived in the time of Mahavlra, with whose disciples they held dis¬ 
cussions. The parents of Mahavlra followed the creed of ParSva. 

Mahavlra was a senior contemporary of Buddha. He was bom at Kunda- 
graraa near Vaisali to the north of Patna in Bihar. He belonged to the Naya 
(Jnata) clan; and he is called Nataputta in the Pali canon. His father was 
Siddhartha, a ruler of that area. His mother, Trisala alias Priyakarinl, hailed 
from the royal family of the tribe of the Licchavis. Tradition is not unanimous 
about Mahavlra’s marriage. He left home at the age of thirty and started 
practising penances in search of knowledge. Unlike Buddha, he had no need 
to wander in search of a teacher, because he belonged already to the well- 
established religious order of his predecessor, Parsvanatha. While wandering 
as an ascetic he endured a number of hardships. After twelve years of rigorous 
penance and meditation he attained enlightenment: the knowledge he is said 
to have attained was free from the limitations of time and space. He preached 
what he lived. His was a career of supreme detachment, and he was called 


Nirgrantha, one without any ties, whether internal or external. 

All living beings want to live, and therefore he conceded to every being the 
right to live: thus the sanctity of life in all its forms constituted the basis of 
his moral values.'Everyone is responsible for his own karmas; and when 
karmas are annihilated there is an end to transmigration, followed by the 
attainment of supreme spiritual bliss. The age Mahavlra lived in was marked 
by great philosophical speculation, in which a number of eminent teachers 
participated, both brahmanas and Sramanas. The seeds of the atma doctrine 
of the Upanishads and the further flowering of religious systems like Ailvik- 
ism, Jainism, and Buddhism are to be assigned to this period. Mahavlra had 
family connections with the ruling dynasties of eastern India. He nreach«t 
ahimsa or universal love; and his metaphysics was based on common-serS 
realism and intellectual reconciliation. His followers consisted 
nuns, householders and their women-folk; and a well-knit Sangha or <tnrir/ 
religious organization, was formed in his own times. He travelled for thinv 
years preaching his doctrines, only halting for any length of time at 13 
during the rainy season. He died at the age of 72! traditional!^ ‘ ™ c ft 
Paya in Bihar. This occasion was celebrated with a lamp-festival bv the two 
ruling families of the region, the Mallakis and the Licchavis; and the £resent- 
day Dipavali, oneof the most widespread and popular of Hindu festivals, is 
said in Jama tradition to be a continuation of this. 

Unlike Buddhism, which soon spread far and wide, with numerous 
monasteries in India and elsewhere, the Jaina Church has shown auhe a 

rr* su ° h 7 sS “ 

ship of Bhadrabahu a number of i'Z^nftjfhf ao^wtgStl: 
verso condmons caused by famine in the north. Possibly i, 
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differences in ascetic practices which led to a split in the Church, dividing it 
into its two main sections, the Digambara and the Svetambara. This division 
affected both the monks and laity. The basic religious principles remained the 
same for both, but they differed among themselves on minor dogmas, mytho¬ 
logical details, and ascetic practices. However, the fundamental philosophical 
doctrines of Jamism have remained the same, unlike those of Buddhism which 
went on changing from school to school. 

cla sses and the mercantile community were often attracted by 
Jaina wav oHif? 3nd hie °f the Jaina monks and adopted the 

ties such as the Can ° dur ' n8 the early medieval period, royal dynas- 
Jainism Some nf of’ ^^ambas, Chalukyas, and Rashtrakutas patronized 
heralded an C Rasht [ akQta kings were zealous Jainas, and they 

which the Jainacrmt *-^?- m ^ south > in literature, art, and architecture, to 
In GuiaSoat ™ nhUU0DS 5 ave been of classical significance, 
rulers. Under th» r>i, a8 t ^ ame wealthy merchants rather than from the 
saw glorious days in Kum§ra P a,a (i 142 - 73 ), however. Jainism 

IeadershiDofthe Uujarat - A new era of literary activity started under the 
Ministers such as sc ?,° ar Hemachandra and other teachers and scholars. 
Akbar hiehiv j , constructed magnificent temples in marble. Later, 

Mughal rulers kcwJ 1 ** 1 - he Jain . a teacher, HIravijaya; and some of the 
Jaina festival of Pn—^ rmans prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the 
Jaina families in in a11 * bose places where the Jain&s lived. Prominent 

influence in the Mif v»* f Ahmedabad built excellent Jaina temples and had 
the political activit?^ r„ U - rt ‘ Jaina la y men also played an important part in 
Period of the Fac* r ajasthan during the Mughal period. Even during 

ainghfe acted asltf, l ,a Com P a,1 y Ja ina families like the Jagatseths and 
soctety. tate bankers, and naturally wielded great influence in 

Jamism has all 1 

“®If.. cxpr essi°n of wtf;^K S - iUed a re,i 8 ious zeal among its votaries, the con- 
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at §ravana Bei g° ia in Mysore ; 

Mount AK- and 11 ^ imitated in m,ms ter Chamundaraya, is a marvel 

the south^ ^ nd th °se at Palith^”* even to this day. The temples at 

iSSE?,: r h 2J32S “ d Karkal in 
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own spiritual advance" 

therefore. Jainism u 
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Jainism starts with two principles, the living (jiva) and the non-living 
(1 ajiva ). The living is already in contact with the non-living from beginningless 
time. This contact subjects the living being, on account of thoughts, words, 
and acts, to the influx ( asrava ) of fresh energies known as karmas ,* which are 
conceived as subtle matter. This influx can be counteracted ( samvara ) by re¬ 
ligious discipline; and the existing stock ( bandha ) of karmas can be exhausted 
( nirjara) through severe austerities. Then salvation ( moksha) is attained; and 
therein the living being reaches its pristine purity, divested of all that is alien 
to its nature. This, in general terms, is the scheme of Jaina principles (tattvas). 

Soul and non-soul (jiva and ajiva) are the basic principles which comprise 
all that exists in the universe. The soul is characterized by sentiency or con¬ 
sciousness; but in its embodied state it also has sense-organs, activities of 
mind, speech, and body, respiration, and a period of life. Souls are infinite in 
number; they always retain their individuality, and they cannot be destroyed 
or merged into any other supreme being. Living beings can exist in two states, 
liberated (siddha or mukta) and worldly (. samsarin ). The latter ordinarily are 
classified as mobile (trasa) and immobile (sthavara); and still a third state is 
conceived, namely that’ of nigoda beings. Mobile beings are of five kinds 
according to the number of sense-organs they possess; and some or those with 
five senses have a discriminating faculty, seen in men and divinities, and 
dimly in some of the higher animals. The immobile are in the form of earth, 
water fire air, and vegetables, having only the sense of touch. The nigoda are 
tuvst souls*with a common body and respiration; and they are present all over 
the world They represent the lowest state of life, as contrasted with the highest 
t t of the liberated ones; both are infinite, and balance the infinite sum- 
total of the living world. Such a close study of living beings has, besides meta- 
nhvsical insight, an ethico-moral object: to show the Jaina how to practise 
gAiTtwa at various stages of his spiritual career. 

Knowledge is inherent in the soul, being the manifestation of the con¬ 
sciousness which characterizes the latter; but its function is hindered by Kar¬ 
mic encrustment, so it is found in different degrees in different souls. Direct 
knowledge by the soul itself is of three types: of remote time and space 
(1 avadhi ), of the thoughts of others ( manahparyaya 1), and of everything in the 
universe without the limits of space and time ( kevala-jnana ). Indirect know¬ 
ledge covers our experience through our sense-organs (mati) and that which 
we obtain through scriptures etc. (fruta). The indirect belongs to all of us in 
varying degrees; the first two of the direct types are possessed by great saints; 
and the third is seen fully in the omniscient Teacher, who is soon to obtain 
liberation. 

Non-living (ajiva) substance is devoid of sentiency and is of five kinds. 
Matter (pudgala) is possessed of sense-qualities. Earth, water, fire, and air are 
gross forms of matter, the indivisible ultimate unit of which is the atom or 
anu. Even sound, darkness, light, shadow, etc. are looked upon as forms of 
matter. The next two types of non-living substance are dharma and adharma, 
the principles of motion and rest. These two terms are used in Jainism in this 
special sense, which should be distinguished from their usual meaning. They 

1 The reader should take special note of the Jaina use of this term, which differs from its 
general usage in Hinduism and Buddhism, and may thus lead to cohfusion. [EJ.J 
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are imperceptible and all-pervasive. They serve as necessary conditions for, or 
fh ^ S - ’i m °- an i rCS ’ a f d fac ' ldate 311 movements and static stales in 
2“ P^ lcal " m y et , se ' ^ he next substance is space (akasa)\ it is of 
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What the nayas divulge individually is only a part, which should not be 
misunderstood for the whole; and it is not enough if various problems about 
reality are understood merely from different points of view. What one knows 
one must be able to state truiy and accurately. In Jainism this need is met by 
the theory of syadvada. The object of knowledge is a huge complexity covering 
infinite modes and related to the three times, past, present, and future; the 
human mind is of limited understanding; and human speech has its imperfec¬ 
tions in expressing the whole range of experience. In these circumstances none 
of our statements is more than conditionally or relatively true. So Jaina logic 
insists on qualifying every statement with the term syat, i.e., ‘somehow* or ‘in 
a way’, to emphasize its conditional or relative character. Such a qualification 
is to be always understood, whether a term like syat is added or not. A judge¬ 
ment, ordinarily speaking, can assume two forms: affirmative and negative, 
and refers to the substance ( dravya ), place (kshetra), time (kdld), and shape or 
concept ( bhava ) of an object. 

An affirmative judgement predicates the characteristics possessed by a thing, 
while a negative one denies characteristics absent in it but belonging to others.’ 
Besides these two judgements, ‘Somehow S is P* and ‘Somehow S is not P’, 
Jaina logic admits a third kind of judgement, that ofindescribability: ‘Some¬ 
how S is indescribable.’ This is of great philosophical significance. In view of 
the complexity of the objective world, and of man’s limited knowledge and 
imperfect speech, Jaina logic anticipates and admits situations which cannot 
be described in terms of simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. A thing cannot be described at 
all when no distinction is made as to standpoints and aspects. Some aspect can 
be affirmed, or denied separately from a certain point of view, or both 
affirmed and denied successively. But. when this predication is to be made 
simultaneously, one is faced with contradiction which can be wisely avoided 
by this third judgement of ‘indescribability’. 

These three are the basic predications; and when they are combined sue 
cessively and simultaneously, the maximum number of combinations is s™>n 
and not more. These should be able to answer every purpose, however II! 
it may be. This doctrine of sevenfold predication is often misunderstood and 
misrepresented by idealists who have not been able to appreciate its meta 
physical basis and intellectual approach. It reminds one of the realist relaSs 
of the West, such as Whitehead and others. The Jaina logician is nekher a 
sceptic nor an agnostic; but he is a realist working with sound common sense. 
He does not want to ignore the relative or conditional character of the judge¬ 
ment arising out of the very nature of the object of knowledge. 

and^rn U hit a ^f^ ,, T a aSS0Ci r i0n W ' th karmic matter from time immemorial, 
and the object of the Jama religion is to free the soul from karma The activi- 

If of'and body lead to the constant Mux Ttonw whteh 
form he karmam-lmra, or karmic body, for the soul, whereby Umoves'n 

ftoTZjS 0 “ rcSp °. nSib ' e f»f his own karmas, and them ifno e^pe 

God .0£stow favo ” bad t ,ainis ” «“tt»o. 
Shanine one’s lot Thnm r f; the law of karma works automatically in 
their K on he nature basic types of karmas named according to 

fWteauaternitvof^notidfrJ^ 6 *• ’ u h,ch ,S Jnherent| y endowed with the in- 

nmte quatermty of knowledge, insight, energy, and happiness. The first two 
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karmas obstruct knowledge and insight, the third infatuates the soul, the 
fourth gives rise to pleasure and pain, the fifth determines the period of life, 
the sixth shapes the body, etc., the seventh fixes family, etc., and the last 
brings about hindrances of various kinds. The type, duration, intensity, and 
quantum of each karma is determined when the bondage thereof takes place. 
These eight types are further subdivided into 148 sub-types which explain 
man’s various experiences in life. 

As the influx and destruction of karmas entirely depend on man’s activities, 
Jainism lays special stress on the ethical code. This takes two forms, one in¬ 
tended for the householder and the other for the monk. Both are comple¬ 
mentary; and if they differ, it is only in the degree of the rigour of practice. 
The basic vows are five: (1) abstention from injury to living beings ( ahimsa ); 
(2) speaking the truth (satya); (3) not stealing (as teya) 1(4) chastity (brahma- 
charya); and (5) limiting one’s possessions (aparigraha). The principle of 
ahimsa is the logical outcome of the Jaina metaphysical theory that all souls 
are potentially equal. No one likes pain. Naturally, therefore, one should not 
do to others what one does not want others to do to oneself. The social im¬ 
plications of this principle of reciprocity are profoundly beneficial. 

Jainism is perhaps the only Indian religion which has explained the doctrine 
of ahimsa in a systematic manner, because all other values were elaborated on 
this basis. Violence or injury is of three kinds: physical violence, which covers 
•dhing, wounding, and causing any physical pain; violence in words, which 
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arity of the Jaina community Uted remarkab ly to the religious solid- 
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evolution ( guna-sthana ). A layman, after shedding all superstition, adopts a 
right attitude and starts observing the vows given above; he practises self- 
contemplation thrice a day, with a view to attaining mental equipoise; he 
observes weekly fasts, and stops taking green vegetables etc. and meals after 
sunset; he observes strict celibacy, claims no property as his own, does not 
take interest in worldly matters, and stops taking food specially cooked for 
him. He can proceed stage by stage according to his ability and environment; 
but once he reaches the eleventh stage, he is fully prepared for practising the 
severe course of ascetic life. 

According to Jainism, dying is as much an art as living. A layman is ex¬ 
pected not only to live a disciplined life but also to die bravely a detached 
death. There are elaborate rules about voluntary death ( sallekhana ), which 
has been practised not only by Jaina monks but also by pious laymen; and we 
have innumerable inscriptions commemorating the detached deaths of pious 
Jainas. This voluntary death is to be distinguished from suicide, which Jainism 
looks upon as a cowardly sin. When faced by calamity, famine, old age, and 
disease, against which there is po remedy, a pious Jaina peacefully relin¬ 
quishes’ his body, being inspired by a higher religious ideal. 

What apparently distinguishes a Jaina monk from a layman is his itinerant 
wav of life, with no abode of his own and no possessions or paraphernalia 
beyond those required for his religious observances. In outward form and 
eauipment there are different schools among the Jaina monks. The Digambara 
monk who goes about naked if of the highest grade, has a water-pot made 
from a gourd (kamandalu) for the calls of nature and a bunch of peacock 
feathers to clean the place where he sits, etc. But if he belongs to the lower 
staee he has a minimum of clothing to cover his private parts. A Svetambara 
monk is clad in white robes, and he is equipped with a staff, a bunch of wool 
and wooden pots. These sects differ somewhat in their rules of outward be¬ 
haviour, which affect their mode of travelling, eating, etc. The inner religious 
life however, is fundamentally the same for the various schools. 

The five anuvratas (lesser vows) of a layman, not to kill, not to lie, not to 
steal, to abstain from sex, and to renounce property, are called mahavratas 
(great vows) in the case of a monk, who has to observe them with maximum 
rigour and thoroughness. These sins lead to the influx oikarmas; therefore the 
monk must abstain from them in thought, word, and deed, and neither com¬ 
mit, commission, nor consent to them. The rigidity with which he is expected 
to observe the rules and the elaborate details of conduct only show how 
minutely the whole system of ascetic morality is worked out. 

The entire spiritual career of the soul is divided into fourteen stages called 
gunasthanas. The soul marches from bondage and gross ignorance to final 
liberation and omniscience, gradually overpowering at different stages wrong 
belief, unrighteousness, negligence, passions, and channels of activities. In the 
first four stages the soul is struggling against wrong belief, which is overcome 
in the fifth stage, where righteous conduct begins and is practised by a layman 
through the eleven pratimds cited above. In the sixth, he is already a monk, but 
still liable to negligence and lapses. In all stages up to the eleventh, regress 
may take place, and the soul may even fall back to the first stage. When he 
reaches the twelfth, however, the passions etc. are destroyed, and he begins 
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meditation. In the thirteenth stage he is still in fhn . • • 

activities of body, speech, and mind. When all his activity * rC so f,’ e 

te stage, where all karma is destroyed and the soul attains Us fullest spiritltal 
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worship him both in concept and in concrete form as an image, and meditate 
on him. Respectful prayers are offered to the Tirthankara, the liberated soul, 
the preceptor, the preacher, and the monk, because these represent various 
stages of the soul’s spiritual progress. Such a routine keeps the Jaina vigilant 
in pursuit of his ideal and strengthens his heart, constantly reminding him 
that he must depend on himself to destroy the karmas. 

Numerous traces of Jaina influence on Indian life can be detected. The 
worship of idols in a refined form, the building of temples, the founding of 
charitable lodges for men and animals, the preservation of rich libraries of 
manuscripts, and the distribution of food and other necessities to the poor; 
these are some of the outstanding features of Jaina society, and to a large 
extent they have been imitated by other Indian religious groups. Jainism and 
Buddhism have been foremost in upholding the doctrine of ahimsa, and 
Jainism has held firm to its original ideology much more closely than Buddh¬ 
ism. 

Jaina monks have led exemplary lives, and as living embodiments of kind¬ 
ness to all beings they have wandered all over India winning the sympathies 
even of non-Jaina peasants and princes for the doctrine of ahimsa. The prac¬ 
tice of this has often been misunderstood and misrepresented. The ideal 
ahimsa was meant only for a houseless monk, but to the layman it is pre¬ 
scribed according to his position and stage of religious progress. This has 
allowed Jaina kings and heroes to fight on the battlefield for their kingdoms 
and for their safety and honour. Under some of the dynasties of the south and 
Gujarat, there flourished many soldiers who were both heroes and pious 
Jainas As a community the Jainas have been strict vegetarians, and wherever 
they are found in large numbers they have influenced the society around them. 
Throughout their literature and in the preachings of their teachers, animai 
sacrifice is condemned. In modern times Jaina leaders in different centres have 
tried to stop the sacrifice of animals to local deities, and they have been suc¬ 
cessful in many places. Jaina authors disapprove of even the sacrifice of a 
paste model of an animal, because this involves the intention of taking life. 

Jaina literature includes myths, fairy tales, proverbs, popular stories, model 
behaviour patterns, and moral exhortations, all of which unanimously de¬ 
nounce cruelty to living beings. All these have done much to discourage 
animal sacrifice. Most of the Indian religions have casually preached ahimsa , 
but nowhere, except in Jainism, is the basic creed so systematically worked 
°ut to pervade the entire moral code. 

Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest exponent of ahimsa in modern times. 
Though he gave it a fresh and up-to-date orientation, the seeds of his doc- 
trines are to be traced in Jainism rather than in any other Indian creed. Some 
of the facets with which Gandhljl invested his ahimsa are not found in Jaina 
"Orks, because the purpose for which and the circumstances in which he 
Preached it were different. The Jaina monks were quite aware of the power of 
9 imsa as a social factor, but their spiritual aim necessitated no application of 
I 1 outside the religious life. To manage with the minimum necessities of life, to 
ear no ill will towards anyone, to take recourse to fasting for self-purifica- 
‘jon, to undertake long tours on foot to make contact with the people: all 
these aspects of Mahatma Gandhi’s life remind us of Jaina monks and their 
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routine* This great son of India, Mahatma Gandhi, has remlci preted the doc¬ 
trine of ahimsa* non-violence, and satya, truth, for the modern world; and 
these two principles can be looked upon as universal moral norms, by which 
to judge the behaviour of men and women, individually and collectively. 


CHAPTER X 


Philosophy 


by S. N. Das Gupta 


INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 

This chapter, somewhat abridged and otherwise edited, has been carried over 
from the original Legacy of India. It is the work of one of the greatest Indian 
specialists in the held, who died in 1952. From the point of view of the general 
reader it may be found difficult in places, for within the limits of the space 
permitted the author has attempted not only a mere survey of some of the 
more obvious basic doctrines, but also a discussion at considerable depth of 
more recondite aspects of the doctrines of some of the Indian philosophical 
schools. In doing so he seems to have been compelled by considerations of 
space virtually to ignore several other important schools of Indian philosophy. 
By drastically removing Professor Das Gupta’s rather lengthy treatment of 
Buddhism, which is dealt with elsewhere in this volume, we have found room 
for a few extra paragraphs on the Nyaya, VaiSeshika, Mimamsa, and Vedanta 
schools, which are the work of the editor. 


One may divide the philosophical development of India into three stages: 
pre-logical up to the beginning of the Christian era, logical up to the Muham¬ 
madan domination of India, a.d. 1000 or 1100, ultra-logical, a.d. 1100-1700. 
The contribution of the first period is to be found in the philosophical hymns 
of the Vedas, in the more mature Upanishads, in the Gita, which is something 
like a metrical commentary on the Upanishads , working out their ideals in 
their practical bearing to life; and in the rise and growth of Buddhism and the 
Sankhya and the Vaiseshika philosophy. From about the beginning of the 
first or second century b.c. we have the various systems of Indian philosophy 
the Yoga-sutras, the Sankhya treatises, the Mimamsa-sutras, the Brahma -- 
sutras, and the Nyaya-sutras, and their numerous commentaries and sub¬ 
commentaries. In the third period we have keen discussions and dialectics of 
an extremely subtle character such as had never developed in Europe at that 

time, and which are in part so difficult that few Occidental scholars have been 
able to master them. 

J n th p Philosophical hymns of the Vedas we come across men who were 

Welfare throu e h religious rituals of a magical 
! ° k °° W SOmethiQ S S reater than their ordinary religion 

toeaSrath Thlv t < ? e J nystery °f the Universe-the highest and the 
and the cn„rrp nf »h 0rme< * the conception of a being who is the depository 
manifold livino r«»at ^ ow 5 rs an< * *° rces nature, from whom nature with its 
tafnedft,3* nf*5 res ha s emanated and by whom it is sustained and main- 

realitv in wHirh nil rf ^ iversi ^ m f^ world there is one fundamental 
reahty in which all duality ceases. The highest truth is thus the highest being, 
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who is both immanent in the world and transcendent. He holds the world 
within him and yet docs not exhaust himself in the world. The ordinary poly¬ 
theism and henotheism of Vcdie worship thus slowly pass away, sometimes 
into monotheism and sometimes into pantheism; and in this way some of the 
Vedic hymns declare the spirituality of the world and denounce the common- 
sense view of things. 

This view is developed in the Upanishads , which may be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of the philosophical hymns of the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda . 
In the Kena Upanishad we are told the story of how all the presiding gods of 
the powers of nature, such as fire and wind, tried their best to compete with 
Brahman, as this ultimate being was called, but the fire could not burn a piece 
of straw and the wind could not blow it away against the wishes of Brahman, 
for they all derived their powers from him. Wc have a vivid description in the 
Mundaka of how the world has emanated from Brahman, like sparks from the 
fire or like the spider's web from the spider. But the Upanishads advance the 
thought a little further. They do not merely speculate on the nature of 
Brahman externally as both the immanent and the transcendent cause of the 
world, but they also try to demonstrate its reality in experience. Neither the 
Upanishads , nor the philosophical hymns of the Vedas , give us any reasons in 
demonstration of their conception of the ultimate being. They do not raise 
any questions, or give any premiss from which they drew their conclusions, 
cir opinions are only dogmatically asserted with the forceful faith of a man 
7e ° j Ure own belief. But, after all, it is only a belief, and not a 

Ttwr sta ^ ement > a ^d there naturally arises the question as to its validity, 
su are driven by their inner thought to give some grounds for 

five Te^ rtl ^ nS '^ ett ^ ere ^ sno attem Pt at logical speculation and demonstra- 
fiving falth 111 ^ intuitive affirmations surge forth with the reality of the 
affirm that tV 0n . e , Scribing an experience which he himself has had. They 
reveals itself ^ i *. mate re ality cannot be grasped by learning or reasoning. It 
self-abnegation ^ lx \ OUT heart through sublime purity, absolute self-control, 
moral in his Ww- cessation of mundane desires, Mae not only becomes 
were, by an easv* 10nS t0 ^ ow Usings, but becomes super-moral, as it 
by superior excel?f ntr ol of the conflicts of his lower instincts and desires, and 
self in an intuitive^ °* ^aracter. It becomes possible for him to merge him- 

-^=52^"“ spM, "“ wi,h 

is incognizable by anv of .. a *= am r riterate the fact that this spiritual essence 
beyond the reasoning faculties eye or by touch__tba * ‘V s 

and that it is indescribable unattainab L e by l0g ‘ C ’ 

ception of it is not of an by tb ° usht ' ^ 

the essence of our beings; and, iust as extern but is an a PPf r ^ ep 1 ? n . 
held and maintained in Brahman, so the totahtv^f ™ tf^nn^our 3 sense- 
functions, and thought-functions were regarded as having cime out, being 
held and sustained m this inner being It was also regarded as the Antar-yamin 
or the inner controller of our personality-the spiritual entity which is its root 
and in which lie sustained and controlled all our vital activities and cognitive 
and conative functions. We can have an apperception of it only when we trans- 
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tend the outer spheres of ordinary life and penetrate into the cavern on which 
neither the physical luminaries nor the luminaries of thought and sense shed 
any light. Yet it is a light in itself, from which all other lights draw their 
illumination. It is subtle and deep, and reveals itself only to those who attain 
that high spiritual perfection by which they transcend the limits of ordinary 
personality, 

We find anticipations of doubt as to the possibility of such a subtle essence, 
which was our inmost being, becoming identical with the highest reality of the 
universe from which everything else emanated. Various parables are related, 
in which attempts are made to prove the existence of a subtle essence which is 
unperceived by the eye. In the parable of the banyan tree we are told how the 
big tree can reside inside a grain-like seed. In another parable it is shown that 
the salt which is invisible to the eye can be tasted in every drop of saline water. 
We have also the parable by which Prajapati instructed Virochana and Indra 
how two different states of the self can be distinguished from the corporeal 
body, the dream self and the dreamless self, and how it is the self of the deep 
dreamless sleep that displays the nature of the eternal unthinkable within us. 
The deep dreamless sleep brings us into daily contact with the eternal self 
within us, which is dissociated from all changes, and which forms the essence 
of our whole being. In the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas, when the 
latter seeks instruction regarding the fate of men at death, he is told that when 
inquiry is earnestly made the true self in man is discovered to be eternally 
abiding, and can be grasped only through spiritual contact and spiritual union. 
Taken in this sense, death is. a mere illusion which appears to those who can¬ 
not grasp the one absolute reality. 

There are other passages in which this absolute reality is regarded as one 
which is undetermined in itself, but from which all our faculties and ex 
petiences emanate in concrete determinations. We have thus in ourselves an 
epitome of the emergence of the world from Brahman. From the subtle state 
of indifference in deep dreamless sleep one suddenly awakes to the varied ex¬ 
periences of ordinary life. Similarly, concrete varieties of objects have emer<*J 
into being from the pure subtle being of Brahman, in which they^xisted^an 
undivided and undifferentiated state. Since that which emerges into manifold 
variety ultimately lose, itself in the being of the transcended^ 
the transcendent cause alone remains unchanged through all the processes of 
emergence and dissolution, that alone is the truth. The multiplicity of things 
is false, for the truth m them is the one abiding essence. P * 88 

The Upanishads are not philosophy, if we mean by the word philosophy a 
reasoned account or a rationalization of experiences; yet they contain sugges¬ 
tions of rationalization as to the nature of reality from concrete ^xperienS of 

mystkafexperience tennt mySticaI «*«*■«*• Though ineW the 

U L^revektTon of tbJ f £?, 8a !; ded &S an ecstatic commun ion with the divine; 

deoth of the commni n “ b f eSSe ? CC of our bein 8< which lies far below the 
t P - animal man. It is only when we transcend the limits of 

the ordinary biological man that we can come in contact with thepure pe° 

in Iiman ° r the self. This pure self is one 
in aH and is identical with the highest reality of the universe. It is pure 
spirituality and pure experience (, Jnand ) and, as such, the absolute concrete 
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truth which is immanent and transcendent at the same time in all our ex¬ 
periences and in all objects denoted by it. It is infinite reality, limitless and 
illimitable. The Upanishads thus lay the foundation of all later Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. All Hindu thinkers accept in more or less modified form the funda¬ 
mental tenet of the Upanishads that self is the ultimate reality, and all ex¬ 
periences are extraneous to it. 

By the beginning of the Christian era six philosophical schools or systems 
had emerged in Hinduism. Though differing very widely, they were all looked 
on as orthodox, since they all accepted the inspiration of the Vedas and the 
claim of the brahmans to ritual supremacy. They were linked together in 
pairs as complementing one another or otherwise showing close relations. 
The three pairs were: (i) Sankhya and (ii) Yoga; (jii) Nydya and (iv) Vaise- 
shika, and (v) Mimamsd and (vi) Vedanta or Uttara-mimamsa. 

, e probably the earliest Indian attempt at systematic philo- 

F. y '. , s foundation is attributed to Kapila, who is said to have written the 
• of the school, the Shashti-tantra in sixty chapters. This work 

nfvtk and We know onl y tbe names of those chapters. We find elements 
f . a ” nya even in the earliest Upanishads , and we have reason to believe that 
vptn« S Was P robabI y n ° l originally written, but underwent a course of de- 
sib^tw* dlfferent s ‘ a g es and under different influences; though it is pos- 
towards it SOme p ? rticular sta 8 e Kapila may have contributed so much 
pounder of ^ stemabza ti° n as to he generally regarded as the original ex* 
Principal crb^i Sy . S ! em '. K is generai| y accepted that the Sankhya has two 
associated' witu S' , atbeistic and the Iheistic. The theistic Sankhya is now 
surviving text Jf t‘ . and 1S otherwise called the Yoga system. The oldest 
a 'ly accepted for * at neistic or non-theistic School of Sankhya in its gener- 
Patanjali is SUD f c ° m P endium of I§vara Krishna (third century a.d )- 
second centurvB r Ti! 0 c 1 - aV , e t. fl0Unshed som ewhere about the middle of the 
foundly influenced M-/, hya and Yoga * in thcir various forms, have pro- 

According to s-mVk U lUrC a , d reb 8' on in all their varied aspects, 
which consists of three V f-° rd pra ^ ritl means the original substance, 

senting truth and virtue S of neutral “titles called gunas—Sattva, repre- 

and Tamos, the principle of darkneTdulf 11 th&t iS 3Ctive ’ fiery > or aggresslVC ’ 
tinually associating with one anotl^’ f u ness » and inactivity. These are con- 
potentialities. They form themselfmn ' fUllest ex P«ssion of their inner 
constituents of each of the ground,? gr<nips > and not only are the inner 
manifestation of the groups aswhoi u ln uaion with one another for the 
working in union with one another *L Ut w holes themselves are also 
whole and of the community 0 fu* i c seIf -expression of the individual 
more developed forms. Causation * ° + l S . * be manifestation of more and 
potentials. The order of all cosm 1 taUS v * ewed as the actualization of the 
inner order and relations of the 0perations is deduced from the inherent 
functions of these reals with rea k- Relations are conceived as the 

is regarded as the hypothetic i , taey are metaphysically identical. Prakriti 
reals. It is supposed that this* S ate of tbe P ure potential conditions of these 
may be regarded as the sti.tr P p Ure potential state breaks up into a state which 

individual minds, and partly This partly indiv ! duates itsd , faS 

P my develops itself into space, from that into poten- 
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lial matter, and later on into actual gross matter as atoms. The individuated 
minds evolve out of themselves the various sensory and conative functions 
and the synthetic and analytic functions called manas. They also reveal them* 
selves in the psychical planes or personalities of individuals. 

It is evident that the complexes formed from the neutral reals derive their 
meaning and functioning through a reference to the other or the others, for 
the manifestation of which they are co-operating together. This other- 
reference of the reals ( gunas ) is their inherent teleology. But such other- 
references must have a limit, if an infinite regression is to be avoided. In a 
general manner it may be said that the two broad groups, the psychical and 
the physical, are working together in mutual reference. It is therefore assumed 
that there is an unrelational element, called purusha, a pure consciousness 
which presides over every individuated mind. By reference to this the non- 
conscious psychic phenomena attain their final meaning as conscious pheno¬ 
mena. The whole history of conscious phenomena attains its last metaphysical 
purpose in self-annulment, by an ultimate retroversion of reference from 
purusha towards the ultimate principle of consciousness, by which the final 
other-reference to the purusha edases. There must be a stage in which the 
positive other-references end themselves in self-reference, whereby the ulti¬ 
mate bond of the psychic manifestation or the personality with the purusha 
will cease. This cessation in the history of any individual psychic plane marks 
its culmination and is regarded as a final metaphysical liberation of the 
purusha associated with that individual psychic plane. There are as many 
purushas as there are psychic planes. The purusha is regarded as the principle 
of consciousness unrelated to its fellow purushas and also to any of the conf- 
plexes of the neutral reals. 

It has already been said that space is derived as a modification of the reals. 
Time is to be regarded as having a transcendental and a.phenomenal aspect. 
Under the former, time is identical with the movement inherent in the guna 
reals and as such it is even prior to space. In the latter aspect, that is time as 
measurable, and as before and after, it is mental construction in which the 
ultimate unit of measure is regarded as the time taken by an atom to traverse 
its own dimension of space. Since all conceivable objects in the world are pro¬ 
ducts of the guna reals, and since there is no other agent, the guna reals hold 
within themselves in a potential manner all things of the world, which are 
manifested first in the emergent categories of cosmic personality, ego, the 
eleven senses, five kinds of potential matter, and five kinds of actual matter. 
These together form the twenty-five categories from the enumeration of which 
the Sankhya system is supposed to have drawn its name, meaning numeration 
or counting. 

The Yoga, which is in general agreement with the entire metaphysical posi¬ 
tion of the Sankhya, thinks that the elements leading to a positive misconcep¬ 
tion or misidentification of the purusha as being of the same nature as the guna 
complexes are responsible for the possibility of the nisus and the resulting 
experience. This is technically called ignorance or avidya. Yoga further holds 
that this avidya manifests itself or grows into the various cementing principles 
of the mind, emotional and volitional, such as ego-consciousness, attachment, 
antipathy, and the self-preservative tendency. As a result of the operation of 
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these principles, as grounded in the avidya, the mind behaves as a whole and 
acquires experience and determines itself in the objective environment. 
According to both Sankhya and Yoga, the individuated mind has a beginnings 
less history of emotional and volitional tendencies integrated or inwoven, as it 
were, in its very structure as it passes from one cycle of life to another. The 
determinaUtM! of the mind in pursuance of its end as desire, will, or action is 
called karma. It is further held that all such determinations create potential 
energies whtch must fructify as diverse kinds of pleasurable or painful ex- 

whkh C these eMer nmCntS ’ conditions ’ and the Periods of particular lives in 
““ these experiences are realized. 

can only start wW*" 8 ™ ovement of tIie mind for the attainment of liberation 
a result thereof thp\° ne bC ^ ! ? S to discover that all experiences are painful. As 
joys of the world q samt ^ ecojn cs disinclined towards all the so-called 
life-cycle. Such n ref! f cases t0 have any interest in the propagation of the 
birth. The cessation nf-f^ n i? nn0t be by death - For death means further re- 
t*on of the conditio 1 a lfe ' cyc,es must nec essarily be sought in the extinc- 
means by which he ^ . rmimng t} ie mind-structure. For this, he adopts 
which consists of JnVeU the process of operation of the mind-structure, 
fional and volitional 1Qte ® rated content of images, concepts, and their emo- 
immediately absorh ? S , ociates > of variou s kinds, below the surface. These are 
conscious and unco™ - OW tlle conscious level as the subconscious, semi- 
, different levek a nS ?ff, S ’ The various elements of the psychic structure in 
volition referring to tf be d together to a great extent by ties of emotion and 
nuaUy attracting e . n J°y me nt of worldly objects. It is these that are con- 
of Th ^oHower s ® f v rm,nds V 

sinceHt 3 ’ and religio?,? 3 sbouId in the first instance practise a definite system 
for the sex ' c °ntrol self eStnUntS ’ suc ^ as n °n-injury, truthfulness, purity, 
mental >f r terna l Punfic-H;f° nt f ntraerit5 and ^ hke, called yamas and niyantas, 
Yogin vy, e af c of the naif °^ ind - Ordinarily all activities associated with 
Psychic J w * s hes to invfff cont 'nual relationing and movement. The 
elusion of fn tUre Crests hi« J h fr Pr ° CeSSCS underl ying the maintenance of 
only one 0faI «th erS) so tS t £ “>nd stat.cally on a particular object to the ex- 

is at completf 5 Whlch does not m ^ ° Ca point of consci ousncss there may be 
Yoga if defined St ' ’ 30(1 ^ reIationin g process of the mind 

Sf,™ °r .essadon of «h= mental 

(pranoyama), u: ^ st jP a ) and graduaUv in", 63 ™ 5 *° slea( ty himself in a par- 
mental state wh . s ^ ort s to exclude othp .- rest tbe Processes of breathing 
and d^S?*** « to ** kepfSadv on°fi eC r and to intensify tbc 
mental states fh f 1Ve,y - As a result of hk ^ f ° Cal point are called dliarar ! a 
potencies grading 3nse new types 0 f w - pr ° 8 J essive success in arresting the 
potencies ® adua % Wear out ■ umf, ? f , dom (prajha) and the subconscious 
avidvd whirh 6 structu ra] relation S ° ^ subconscious and unconscious 
I'T f!? ■ "" T are <i«troyed, and, a, a result thereof, the 

j 10 the mind k h- ■ e ntsus the mind is destroyed, and the 
transcendent Ioneli ness rr. ISinte firated, leaving the pure purusha in his 
tion or the human mind a - va )> which is regarded as the ultimate aspira- 
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In the Yoga process supreme ethical purity in thought, word, and deed is 
the first desideratum. When the mental field is so prepared the Yogin attacks 
the more difficult bondage of its psychological nature, consisting of the sub¬ 
conscious and unconscious forces which may drive him to sense-objects and 
sense-gratifications. At each stage of meditative concentration he has a supra- 
consciousness which destroys the roots of the conserved experiences and the 
fundamental passions, and yet does not build any psychological structure. 
This leads to the ultimate destruction of mind and self-illumination of the 
transcendent purusha in an utterly non-phenomenal and non-psychological 
manner. 

The Yoga believes in the existence of God, who is associated with an 
absolutely pure mind' With such a mind he exerts a will such that the evolu¬ 
tion of the prakriti or the guna reals may take the course that it has actually 
taken in consonance with the possible fruition of the mundane and supra- 
mundane or spiritual needs of the individual persons. The Yoga thinks that 
had it not been for the will of God, the potentialities of the gunas might not 
have manifested themselves in the present order. The Sankhya, however, 
thinks that the necessity inherent in the potentialities is sufficient to explain 
the present order, and the existence of God is both unwarrantable and un¬ 


necessary. 

The Yoga School of philosophy, of which Patanjali was the traditional 
founder, must not be confused with what is commonly called yoga in the 
Western world. This, the system of training known as hatha-yoga, is of much 
later origin, as far as can be gathered from the sources, and is based on 
physiological theories related to the ‘serpent-power’ ( kundalint ), which from 
its seat in the base of the spine may be raised by breathing and other exercise 
to rise through a vein or channel in the spine to reach ‘the thousand Detail a 
lotus* ( sahasrara ) at the top of the skull. This is scarcely a philosophy at In 
but is rather a magico-religious system of training, with its roots probahi ♦ 
be found in primitive Shamanism. Dly to 

The Nyaya School was essentially a school of logic, maintaining the * 
that clear thinking was an essential preliminary to salvation. This s 
evolved, about the beginning of the Christian era, a system of syllogistic! 
which seems to have been quite independent of the Aristotelian system viT 
conditioned the thought of Europe. The usual formula of the Indian svllo * 
was as follows: y ° 8lsm 


(i) There is a fire on the mountain, 

(ii) because there is smoke on it, 

(iii) and where there is smoke there is fire, as, for example, in a kitchen 

(iv) This is the case with the mountain, nen ‘ 

(v) and therefore there is a fire on it. 

We may compare this with the Aristoteiian formula: 

(i) Where there is smoke there is fire. 

(ii) There is smoke on the mountain. 

(iii) Therefore there is fire on it. 

The Indian syllogism is more cumbrous than the Greek one, but it might K«» 
more effective in debate, since the point is driven home by repetition thefi ** 
proposition being virtually the same as the fifth and the second the same as the 
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fourth. The example (here the kitchen) was looked on as an essential clement 
of the syllogism, and also seems to derive from debating technique. It is a sur¬ 
vival from the earliest phase of Indian philosophical thought, when listeners 
were often satisfied with analogical arguments. An example of such an argu¬ 
ment is the famous parable of the salt in the Chhdndogya Up an is had (vi. 13), 
which is mentioned above (p. 113 ), As salt dissolves in water, so the individual 
is dissolved in the absolute Brahman. This, from the point of view of logic, is 
no argument at all, but it helps to explain a mystical theory and is very 
effective as a means of enforcing conviction upon one already predisposed 
to believe the proposition. 

On this basis the Nyaya logicians developed the very subtle and difficult 
doctrines referred to at the beginning of this chapter as ultra-logical, which 
have been little studied outside circles of specially trained pandits until quite 
recently. They are too recondite for consideration here, but it should be noted 
that in some respects they prefigure the new logic of the twentieth-century 
West, and represent a significant element in the intellectual heritage of India. 

The Vaiseshika School was based on a system of atomism, explaining the 
cosmic process in which the soul was involved. The Vaiseshikas, like the San- 
khvas, held that the soul was wholly different from the cosmos, and that its 
salvation lay in folly realizing this difference. The first stage in this process was 
t le recognition of the world’s atomic character. The universe was an infinitely 
complex and endlessly changing pattern of atoms (anu) combining and dis- 
Mng according to regular principles. At the end of the cosmic cycle the 
t0 ^ state com ^ et€ equilibrium from which they only 
cosmos at ^ginning of the next cycle, as the raw material of a new 
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modern Dhv” alondc system, in many respects anticipating the theories of 
°f logical tffV* tbe residt not °f experiment and observation but rather 
unsatisfactorv ^' nce an endless regress was logically and psychologically 
sion of any tX’™ W f as be,ieve d that there must be a final stage in the subdivi- 
Hence the unive ° matter ’ beyond which further subdivision was impossible, 
theory led to a do' S t ™ ust bc atomic in structure. Further developments of the 
the world. The V? molecules to account for the multifarious variety of 

physics; thev did not n ph,loso P hers a greed thus far with modern scientific 

would have demanded ° n a reaUsti c theory of elements, which 

In^an philosophers thev'm? 1 * n . ves ] , ^ tion a "d experiment. Like most other 
earth, water, fire, air and amed J he ex,st ence of five atomic elements— 

translated ‘ether’, j n ’ the wblc u h filled all space; dkasa is generally 

relativity physics whlch th| s term w .s used in Western pre- 


TJie Mimdmsa School wn* ■■ 

prove the complete truth and iman ^ one of Vedic exegesis, and set out to 
manner as did the doctor/ f accurac y of the sacred texts, in much the same 
reformers as Calvin. The * u med,eval Catholic Church or such Protestant 
teachers produced interest ° r Id-view of this school was not distinctive, but its 
them made contrihntio . m ®, and original theories of semantics, and some of 

Ou,of t heMMS" S ' n n ,eWd “ fl “»- . , 

the Vttara-Mimdmsd (‘ r a °' emerged the most im Portant of the six systems, 
v *-ater Mimamsa 5 ), more commonly known as Vedanta, 
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‘The End of the Vedas’. This term was apt because, unlike the Mimamsakas, 
who placed equal emphasis on all the Vedic literature, the Vedantins stressed 
the significance of the XJpanishads , which for them formed a sort of New 
Testament, not a mere appendix to the earlier Vedic literature. The main task, 
as they conceived it, was to harmonize the teachings of these texts into a con¬ 
sistent body of doctrine. 

The basic text of the Vedanta School is the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana, 
composed perhaps 2,000 years ago. These are a series of very terse aphorisms, 
perhaps originally intended as lecture notes, to be filled out extempore by the 
teacher. Since they are so elliptical and ambiguous they were commented on 
and differently interpreted by numerous great doctors of medieval Hinduism 
to produce a wide range of philosophical and theological systems. 

Undoubtedly the most influential and probably the most subtle of these 
teachers was Sankara, a south Indian Saivite brahman who, early in the ninth 
century, composed lengthy commentaries on the Brahma Sutras, the chief 
Upanishads, and the Bhagavad Gita. In these he put forward his famous 
doctrine of Advaita (‘No second’, i.e. monism), maintaining that the pheno¬ 
menal universe with all its multifariousness, and the whole hierarchy of being 
from the greatest of the gods downwards, were not absolutely real, but were 
maya, the secondary emanations of the one ultimate absolute being, the im¬ 
personal neuter entity known as Brahman, characterized by the three atri- 
butes of being (sat), consciousness (chit), and bliss (ananda). Brahman was un¬ 
changing and eternally stable, while everything else, being finally unreal, was 
subject to change, which, in the case of the individual being, manifested itself 
in the form of samsara, the process of transmigration. 

The eternal quest of the Indian mystic was to be fulfilled by the complete 
and final realization of the identity of his soul or inmost self (atma) with 
Brahman. This was to be achieved by spiritual training and meditation 
Sankara did not reject the gods, but taught that they were the primary manil 
festations of the impersonal Absolute, sharing up to a point in the unreality 
of all things. Their worship might help humble souls, but the spiritual athlete 
strove to pass beyond them, to direct knowledge of final reality, which was to 
be found in his own self. Thus Sankara’s system is sometimes referred to as 
‘The Way of Knowledge’ (jnana-marga). It is wrong, however, to look on 
this system as fundamentally an intellectual one. The knowledge referred to 
is not comparable with that acquired by learning, but rather with the know¬ 
ledge gained from intensely close acquaintance—the knowledge of the man 
who declares ‘I know my wife’, rather than that of the one who says ‘I know 
the theory of prime numbers’. 

The Upanishads contain a very wide range of doctrines and Sankara’s re¬ 
duction of their contents to a single consistent system was only achieved by 
brilliant exegesis, in no way inspired by the modem open-minded attempt to 
think the thoughts of the authors of the texts. Like most medieval Christian 
schoolmen faced with similar exegetical problems, Sankara approached his - 
texts with the full conviction that he already knew what they meant. His task 
was to convince his readers and hearers that this was what they really did 
mean. His brilliant dialectic was on the whole successful with later genera¬ 
tions, and his system even today is the most important one in intellectual 
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Hinduism. U has influenced modern scholarship, and many sludcnis of (he 
Upanishads have been inclined to ignore the wide range of speculation in these 
texts and have followed Sankara’s lead, reading almost everywhere the identity 
of the soul (atma) and the Absolute (Brahman). 

Ramanuja, a Tamil brahman who flourished about a.d, iioo, gave the 
rising piety of the times a firm philosophical basis, with a philosophy of ‘The 
Z.Z ZTZlT {bhaktl -TJSa). He interpreted the same texts as Sankara 
PTwsh/adufliVa^nnai-fi 1 Aj lff ^ rCnt bght ’ to P r °duce the system known as 
Brahma! whicW f d ’ l Ramanu -> a ejected Sankara’s impersonal 

‘The Supreme p> m ^ r _P r &ted as an inadequate and partial realization of 
eternal and ^ u ™ s h° tta,m )’ the god Vishnu, who was ultimate, 

inspire " by a sort ° f cosmic ioneuness ’ had 
cosmos which w beginning of time, and hence had produced the 

ately unreal hi ’,t ^ Wodt op the wholly real creator, could not be ultim- 

created by God ivhn^ JD . God ^ reaId y- In the same way the individual soul, 
duality and -° '^ as a Jsoan individual, could never wholly lose its indivi- 
being part of j ^ Igbest state bliss was always conscious of itself as 

S" °° d “ d recipient of God's grace and love, 
theology ha* rv ?, ave ^ een as ^ r ^^ ant a dialectician as Sankara, but his 
Sankara. It nmvVi ^ y as . muc h justification in the Upanishads as that of 
Period and* thi/ Cd 3 Philosophy for the bhakti movements of the medieval 
learnedly and M S ra ”™ ed mto many sub-schools, whose doctors debated 
°f these later Ju , y on P rob lems of faith and grace. The most remarkable 
thirteenth centurv°M S Hv! aS > tbat ° P ^ a dhva, a Canarese theologian of the 
Sutras and the Tin , a s doctrine, also theoretically based on the Brahma 
ln E to his system thl • j- 0 Vas ° ne of unc I ua hfied dualism (Duaita). Accord- 
aever would become ^ dlvl ? a£ d soul was created by God, but never was and 
. ln dividual soul a 6 blm or P art of him. In the state of highest bliss 
mamed thus forever 'iT'I ^^hely close to transcendent godhead, and re- 
fl?.I Crd Peatures of MidUi/ 1 ’ WaS a * ways aw are of its difference from God. 

of k lCe, , andhein ay have „a t t SyS !f m ’ as wel1 as th is one, suggest Christian in- 
of Kerala. ay have gathered some of his ideas from the Syrian Christians 

i Jiere was a Vi ■ 

LoUvSa^ SU PpSdS°b1 Wh T Ch WaS 3SSOciated With thC namC 

™ 7 bT “ ( Popular ’)- The literals J ' Was als ° known by the name 

temVn d£pend 051 the accounts ofmb SyStem is now practically lost, and 

This seb a ! ? any sch °ols, but the fundn^ 6 ” 10 Iearn its t" 3 * 11 contenls * Tiie 
This school denied the existence fundamental tenets seem to be the same. 

lih? 1 p ed hy 311 Scho °ls of Hindu th n> S i° Ul ° r pure consciousness, which is 
eration m any f 0r m, the infallibi h ° UgJt also denied the possibility of 
karma and rebirth. AU Hindu " du , re of the Vedas, and the doctrine of 
postulates the above doctrine Z°! S . thought assume as their fundamental 
system was regarded as het-pf ’ t , U 1S on acc °unt of their denial that this 
emergent function of mstm It held that consciousness was an 

yellow may produce red Jf r f COniplexes > 3^t as the mixture of white and 
sciousness being thus a ’ . Iermente d starch become an intoxicant. Con- 
death. According t n m eil0menon ’ nothing remained of the man after 

e iJhurta Charvakas, in the state of life some sort of a 
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soul was developed which was destroyed at death; but, according to the other 
adherents of the Charvaka School, no such soul was formed and the be¬ 
haviour of a man was guided in responses by physico-physiological stimuli. 
Thus Charvakas did not believe in the law of karma or of rebirth and they also 
had no faith in any religious creed or ritual of any sort. In the field of logic 
they thought that since there is no way of proving the unconditional validity 
of inductive propositions all inferences have only a probable value; percep¬ 
tions are all that we can depend upon. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the Charvaka materialists we are reminded 
of the Ajlvaka School of Makkhali Gosala, and of the sophistical school of 
Ajita Kesakamball, and we read also of the doctrines of PanchaMkha, 
Sulabha, and others, which were also intensely heretical. Thus Gosala be¬ 
lieved in a thoroughgoing determinism and denied the free will and moral 
responsibility of man. According to him, everything was determined by con¬ 
ditions and environments. Kesakamball also denied the law of karma and 
insisted on the futility of all moral efforts. In the specific details, there is a 
great divergence of views in the different systems of Indian philosophy regard¬ 
ing the concept of the law of karma. Stated in a general manner, the theory 
supposes that the unseen potency of action generally requires some time be¬ 
fore it becomes effective and bestows on the agent merited enjoyment or 
punishment. Through the beginningless series of past lives, through which 
everyone passes, the mysterious potency of the action accumulates and only 
becomes partially mature from time to time. The period of life, the nature of 

iovment and suffering in a particular life, and the environments are deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the karma which has ripened for giving fruit. The un- 
iine store of accumulated karma may be annulled by the destruction of ignor¬ 
ance the rise of true wisdom, devotion, or the grace of God. But there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether the inevitable fruits of the ripened actions 
can be annulled. The theory of karma is the foundation-stone of all Indian 
systems of thought, except the aforesaid heresies. 

The system of thought that began with the Buddha and was developed by 
his followers was also regarded by the Hindus as heretical, as it did not accept 
the infallibility of the Vedas and the existence of an eternal and immortal 
soul. This, and the system known as Jainism, are both very important products 
of the Indian philosophical genius, but as they are treated in other chapters 
of this volume they are not considered here. 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 

The Bhagavad Gita is a metrical interpretation of the instructions of the 
Upanishads in their bearing on social life. The Gita accepts the four types of 
duties fixed for the four classes, brahmana, kshatriya, vaisya and sudra, re¬ 
spectively, as study and sacrifice; fighting and the royal task of protecting sub¬ 
jects; looking after economic welfare, agriculture, and trade; and service and 
the menial duties. It also accepts the final instruction of the Upanishads re¬ 
garding the nature of the self as the ultimate reality, and the means of the 
highest moral perfection as leading to it. But at the same time it enjoins on all 
persons that the moral and social duties should be strictly followed. It argues, 
therefore, that, having attained the highest moral perfection by cleansing 
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himself of all impurities of passion* such as greed, antipathy, self-love, and the 
like* having filled the mind with a spirit of universal friendship, compassion, 
and charity, and having attained perfect stability of mind, so as to be entirely 
unaffected by pleasures and afflictions of any kind, and being attached to God 
through bonds of love which also unite man with his fellow beings* the true 
seer should continue to perform the normal duties that are allotted to his 
station of life in society. Even if he has no self-interest in the performance of 
his duties, no end to realize, no purpose to fulfil, no fruition of desire to be 
attained, he must yet continue to perform all normal duties, just as an ordinary 
man in his station of life would. The difference between the seer and the 
ordinary man in the sphere of performance of actions is that the former, 
t r °ug attainment of wisdom, the conquest of passions, the wasting 
away o inner impurities, through the bonds of love with God and fellow 
ein S s > an ~ through the philosophical knowledge of the ultimate nature of the 
i 6 th dissociated and detached from everything else, yet takes his stand 

n f 6 QOI J*^ ori Pl ace of humanity as represented in society and continues to 
per orm his duties from a pure sense of duty in an absolutely unflinching 
manner The ordinary man, however, being engrossed with passions and 
ouna down with ties of all kinds, cannot take a true perspective of life, and 
w He performing his duties can only do them from motives of self-interest- 
_ * s ^P er mrmance of duties is thus bound to be imperfect, and vitiated by self- 
^Th^ * enc ^ enc i es and the promptings of lower passions, 
intens transcenc *ent philosophy is thus not merely theoretical, but is 

spectiveof r t l Ctica1, however high a man may soar, to whatsoever higher per- 
duties to hkfif hC may ° pCn his cyes ’ hc is ultima *ely bound in ties of social 
cendent rffiil 7 u bdngs on earth in ever y station of life. A high and trans- 
highest morai^n can only open itself through the attainment of the 

and evil* again a '" tl0nand wtach leads one through the region beyond good 
other members of WS bim down to the sharing of common duties with the 
makes one bans The attainnTe nt of the highest wisdom, which 
be completed bv hi* £ Uothers > 1S onl y half of the circle. The other half must 
philosophy of 'bzvond'oLT ^f 1 footin S with his fellow beings. The 
makes him efficient in the hiaW^ 1 doe ? not leave a man in the air ’ but 
good and evip. The illusorin^^ dtgr f e m th e discharge of duties within 
the purpose of more adequatelv ohp 8 ^° d u nd evil bas to be perceived only for 
soc al sphere. Almo lhc ^ raands of duties in the common 
of the Sankara School of Vedanta ^ pbl ^ 0S0 Phy J excepting the followers 
of normal duties on the part of L?^ ln en J oiain £ the perfect performance 

Though the chief emphasis of v ^ ■ 

may ordinarily appear to h** nia^f t ais ^ sb *ka a nd Nyaya systems of thought 
that in their case also the ultimo ? sewliere > yet keener analysis would show 
ment of salvation through m i dlm c ls fundamentally the same—the attain- 
associated with various ° ra per ^ c ^ on - A large number of sub-schools 
eclectic admixture of Ved 1 ^ 10u ®_ sects developed in India through a form of 
vata theory of love. But inn’ ^ nlchya ’ and Yoga together with the Bhaga- 
attainment of transcends t tt,CSe systems the central idea is the same, the 
haviour induced by it 01 moraI P erfecti on and of the perfect social be- 
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There is another vein of thought which runs through Indian minds, prob¬ 
ably from pre-Buddhistic times, and which may be regarded as being in some 
sense a corollary and in another sense a supplement to the attitude and per¬ 
spective of life described above. This attitude consists in the lowering of em¬ 
phasis on one’s limited self-sense as egoism or selfishness, in the consequent 
experience of equality with all men, and in the development of a spirit of love 
towards them and towards God, who manifests himself in the persons of all 
men. The cultivation of love of humanity was one of the dominant characteris¬ 
tics not only of the Gita and Buddhism and Jainism, but also of Yoga and 
most systems of Indian theism, such as those of Ramanuja, Madhva, Nim- 
barka, and others. The Vishnu-Purana says that to look upon all beings as 
equal to one’s self and to love them all as one would love one’s own self is the 
service of God; for God has incarnated himself in the form of all living beings. 
The Christian principle of love and equality is anticipated in Buddhism and 
Bhagavatism, which flourished in India long before Christ; but the force of 
innate sin is not emphasized as it is in traditional Western Christianity. 

Limitations of space forbid me to enter into the various logical concepts 
and philosophical creeds, criticisms of thought, and dialectic developed in the 
semi-logical and logical epochs of the evolution of the history of philosophy in 
India which could be demonstrated as anticipating similar doctrines and 
modes of thought in medieval and modern philosophy. Philosophy developed 
in India continuously for about 3,000 years over a wide tract of the country, 
and a large part of it still remains unexplored and unexplained in any modern 
language? A careful reader of Indian philosophy who is fully acquainted with 
Western philosophy is naturally agreeably surprised to see how philosophic 
minds everywhere have traversed more or less the same path and how the same 
Philosophical concepts which developed in later times in Europe were so 
closely anticipated in India. But it is impossible to dilate on this here. My 
chief effort in this chapter has been to show the Indian conception of the bear¬ 
ing of philosophy to life, which has been almost uniformly the same in almost 
all systems of Indian philosophy and which has always inspired all philosophy 
and all religion. That philosophy should not remain merely a theoretic science 
but should mould our entire personality and should drive us through the hard 
struggles of moral and spiritual strife on the onward path of self-realization 
and should ultimately bring us back again to the level of other men and make 
us share the common duties of social life in a perfected form and bind us with 
ties of sympathy and love to all humanity—this is the final wisdom of Indian 
thought. 
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Social and Political Thought 
and Institutions \ 

by J. Duncan M. Derrett 

soMhHn^'.r 3 ^ known by its ideals and the means by which these are 
medieval TnHJ-f 3 * Z ^‘ °^ erver °fthe complicated picture of ancient and 
find them vn' j? 01 ^ can ^ ad 1° n ® te the ideals which were affirmed. He will 
wittv form i* CC i m ada ® es and max * ras as numerous as their companions, the 
to all repi l3e a embody the es sence of statecraft. The ideals were common 
law ancl ■ Were sbared by learned and illiterate alike. Our treatises on 
Pur anas te^ contain P rinci ples popularized through the epics and the 
ated hvs k essence of Bood manners and good policy reached the uneduc- 
of f fl hL ^ eaaS) while the worldly wisdom of these texts fed the compilers 
that ere » , J uveniIe handbooks. The great popularity of Canakya-nitl 

manaeimr P °° ° f wise sayin S s on ‘g° od policy’, proves that techniques of 
Translaf ^ t? C ' aI or P°l iticaI question were not the perquisite of courtiers, 
the function n b , the wording in which the ideals ar e carried, and obscures 
answer questfn p “ rpose of the s o cial a "d political organs. Our texts, too, 
tend to think in” 3 Wblcb we should not ask, and ignore problems which we 
Western writers USed as we are to a non-Hindu traditional society. 

Indian patriots l° U - to see , familiar elements in an Oriental setting; some 
material at their dk am ^ aVC either . followed that example or idealized the 
he ignored; but to posa,Tlle relation of ideals and theory to practice cannot 
Past, both to presenf C a nC< T lt !i Jlte rather otl tfae former, since the legacy of the 
Peculiar balance she arh' 1 "^ ^ *° f he world at Iar ge, consists rather in the 
view which has, i n l ars ™S ^ 1 " T ber J view of hfe as it should be lived, a 
N ° W that Indians have 22 T l exper hnents and survived failures, 
never have f^SlSSS^LV'? nuinbers to countries which might 
arisen to know the virtues and ako^i ° f - Classical Indology, a need has 

Indian stock, and to estimate what thev he im,tati °ns, of men and women of 

t0 ± h ™ new environments by Can ’ and what they will not, contribute 

Traditional Indian val ' 

dual and from that of the^!!™^ 1 ^®? both from the ang,e of the indivi ' 
or groups enjoying a comrno/svJim 3lly delimited agglomeration of peoples 
The Indian state’s’ special feat/ t m ,° f le adership which we call the ‘state’, 
coexistence of social groum nf\ K - lS tbepeacefu k or perhaps mostly peaceful, 
adhere in a geographi ca ] e cnn anous historical provenances which mutually 
ing to each other in social t ° mic : and Political sense, without ever assimilat- 
, £rms ’ m wa ys of thinking, or even in language. 

' Bcc z.g, Cutiakya-raja-Mf 

origmaJ little handbook Lauiil ^udwik Sternbach, Adyar, 1963, and the surprisingly 

an yayasiokah) ed, V, Krishnamacharya, Adyar, 1963. 
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Modern Indian law will determine certain rules, especially in relation to the 
regime of the family, upon the basis of how the loin-cloth is tied, or how the 
turban is worn, for this may identify the litigants as members of a regional 
group, and therefore as participants in its traditional law, though their an¬ 
cestors left the region three or four centuries- earlier. The use of the word 
‘state’ above must not mislead us. There was no such thing as a conflict 
between the individual and the state, at least before foreign governments be¬ 
came established, just as there was no concept of state ‘sovereignty’ or of any 
church-and-state dichotomy. Modern Indian ‘secularism’ has an admittedly 
peculiar feature: it requires the state to make a fair distribution of attention 
and support amongst all religions. These blessed aspects of India’s famed 
tolerance (Indian kings so rarely persecuted religious groups that the excep¬ 
tions prove the rule) at once struck Portuguese and other European visitors to 
the west coast of India in the sixteenth century, and the impression made upon 
them in this and other ways gave rise, at one remove, to the basic constitution 
of Thomas More’s Utopia .* There is little about modern India that strikes one 
at once as Utopian: but the insistence upon the inculcation of norms, and the 
absence of bigotry and institutionalized exploitation of human or natural re¬ 
sources, are two very different features which link the realities of India and 
her tradition with the essence of all Utopias. 

Part of the explanation for India’s special social quality, its manifest 
virtues and compensating shortcomings, lies not in any prudent decisions by 
any men or groups of men, but in the traditional concept of the society in 
which praja (the subjects) and raja (the ruler) were the two principal elements, 
one might say, polarities; and part again lies in the fact that, though the ruler 
was a guardian of morals, the ‘cause’, as it was put, ‘of the age’, the power of 
penance was immeasurably more vigorous than any service the state could 
perform—even granted the fact that the prerogative of corporal or capital 
punishment ( danda ) served also as a penance for the guilty, and granted too 
That it was in theory one of the king’s tasks to see to it that penances’were 
actually performed. Ideals were expressed in terms of ethics, and are related 
some to people in general, and some, more specialized, to the principal classes’ 
in particular the brahmans, whose inherited religious and magical powers’ 
and responsibility for the spiritual and even material welfare of the state-’ 
marked them out for respectful treatment, financial patronage, and if they 
were suitably conscientious, cramping taboos. Special ideals were naturally 
developed for the raja, the key figure in leadership, whether he was a head of a 
clan, or an emperor. 


The ‘twice-born’, to whom we shall return, reached, according to Manu 
(vi. 92), supersensory bliss by obeying a tenfold ‘ law’, which was a mixture of 
moral and intellectual requirements. Harita,* who goes into greater detail, 
gives the constituents oUila (good conduct) as ‘piety, devotion to gods and 
ancestors, mildness, avoidance of giving pain, absence of envy, sweetness, 
* J - D \ M . Derret t, ‘Thomas More and Josephus the Indian’, JRAS, Apr. 1962, pp. 18-34. 

rAn B i«lVf S io 60 U i e ? 5 *. S3 w, at ‘ More ’ s Vt °P‘ a an d Indians in Europe’, Moreana 
M . ore f yj c /«« and Gymnosophy’, Bib!. Hum. Renaiss. (Geneva), 
2 7 (1965)* 600-3, The Utopian Alphabet\ Moreana , 12 (1966), 61-4. 

» Cited by KullQka commenting on Manu ii. 6. Manu himself may be studied conveniently 
in the translation of G. BUhler, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 25,1886. 
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abstention from injury, friendliness, sweet speech, gratitude Tor kindnesses, 
succouring the distressed, compassion, and tranquillity'. Dharma, a term we 
shall discuss in its wider sense of a genera] moral ideal (it is ou d of a 
‘law’ as such), requires of every man truthfulness nhstJL! , 7° i;„« 

absence of anger, modesty, cleanliness, discSem ^ S’ 

’ subjugation of the senses, and (right) knowiedee+Th' ’ c ? lII ’j ge ’ tranqul 

qualities and forms of behaviour intrXces us ^Z !l!TM 
rather than equality, peace rather than liberty were thM? ? Tr ‘S s 

These notions can be interpreted partly as an«p a « fundamenta ldeaI ' 
attempted insurance against the primeval chaos whhdf 0 ™’ and pa ? Y B f T l 
in the background, the chaos which was belip J?* h , was „ su PP osed 10 lur h 
positively to require, the state itself. ed to justify indirectly, an d 

Unseen benefits hereafter and nrestioc *u- .1 

merely by moral qualities and good beh-iv' lS lfe _^ ere 11 ot 10 be attained 

‘goodness’ consist nlso i„T t S quali W of abs0 ”5 

knowledge, purity, control over the 'orean- n f austent >'> P ursult f 

meritorious acts, and meditatSn on the Id £ fa ° dy> peri ' ormance £ 
brahmans or brahmanized classes but the onr b f SC P ro P er ^ belong 
demonstrated by covetousness sloth colrH- ’ th , e Stale of ‘darkness« 
evil life, soliciting favours, and inattentivenes^andn^’ atheism ’ !ead!0g a j 
to the upper classes. A similar arraiSSSf s^i We J re . not t Confil 
that one falls from caste (i) by not observing , ea , s . 15 ? und in the maxi 
custom), (ii) by observing what is prohibited nr r-fi * S ai ? down * a ' V 
under control.* Civilized life requ red hat aiuli ^ b ™f ins the S ?a Z 
eliminated—an obiect no ,i" a!1 three sources of ‘fall’ should be 

themes are well evidenced in S . P ° wer could achieve. The leading 

Se ct, Jainism, which combines ? non " brahmanical ’ 

The Ideal Jaina householder k nh ° d ^ e and !on gevity. 

Pwual caving, tranquillity, aversion fm^? by spiritual virtues > namely a 

orse, repentance, and loving w,*™ t ° m wor ^* devotion, compassion, 
E nce ’ ubstendon from unrietUeouq eSS: and * sociaI virtues, namely ”° n ' 
emh ratlons ). abstention from theft nr Spe ^ cl5 ( op which lies and slander are 
S mfT.’ Chasti *’ avoidtee Vc n n 8hte ° US ap P ropriati °» (including 
v ; rf . an y Jainas have been commer^-, ° Vet ousness, and non-attachment, 
thf*sr» 5 t. 1S a PP arcnt . How the social an/ y m ' ndcd the significance of these 
e statuard characteristics of the J-t’ p ^f SOna l intermingle Is revealed i n 
gained wealth, eulogist* of the bolder: possessing honestly 

f ,, !S . 0 tbe same ca ste but of a diffprs ’ Wedd ed to a well-guarded spou 5e 
ruler't” 11 / . t ir cu . stoms °f the localitv nt P atr ilineage, apprehensive of sin, 

string’ ' ve bn S in a secure house (affnr/ 0t den * grat t n S others (particularly 
amif ,gerS f avo ^ n g evil company hn f 110 temptations to in-dwellers or 
Jocqj ^ 3 esc ^ iew ^ n g occupations that fl0Ur * n 8 elders, eschewing sites of cal- 
cornrr!n r .j a jf e custom3 > economical a ^ re P re hensible according to family: 
(arthn\ ed , die ‘ and balanced aims tfrai making a right use of,flis incomef o1 

nod nhvsiraJ nlan.— ,, _ t Ollowine rinhfprmsness (dharmris well 



♦YajnavalkyaiiUScfn stable to moi 

" Yajfi. iii. 219; C f. Manu xi. at Manu x. 63. 


5 Manu xiL 31, 33, 
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of his dependants, and victorious over the organs of sense. 7 We find through¬ 
out that the most reprehensible misdeeds arc theft and adultery, and a com¬ 
mentary on Indian ethics could be woven on these items alone. Insistence that 
women must not be exposed to even a nominal risk of unchastity, the require¬ 
ment that marriage should subserve the family’s interest and not primarily * 
that of the spouses, and the disfavour in which anything resembling ‘court¬ 
ing’ before marriage is held, have developed an attitude towards women, and 
a level of expectation on the part of women themselves, which set special 
limits to Indian social behaviour and give a peculiar quality to Indian life. 
Concern for the chastity of their womenfolk has, at least in the last millen¬ 
nium, been at the summit of every Indian family’s prime concerns, and when 
hatred boiled over, the females were the immediate targets. Obedience to 
rulers, as such, we do not find amongst the typical virtues: but it is inculcated 
elsewhere. Avoidance of sin and social disgrace was a primary obligation, 
while duty to the ruler was secondary and dependent upon the first, for the 
ruler’s function was to facilitate such avoidance. Respect for the caste-system 
is implicit in the scheme outlined. ‘Honestly earned wealth’, ‘reprehensible 
occupations’ are terms referring to an established, if theoretical, apportion¬ 
ment of activities amongst the castes (jati ). To search for social and political 
ideals anterior to the caste-system would be fruitless. 

No Indian ideal could be inconsistent with dharma, ‘righteousness’. This 
word tends to bring cosmology down into touch with the mundane details of 
private law. 8 One who follows his dharma is in harmony, and attains bliss, 
though it remains doubtful how far his contemporaries’ behaviour should 
guide him in his understanding of his dharma. Without dharma, in however 
etiolated a form, fertility, peace, civilized life are considered to be imperilled. 
Dharma is in one sense natural, in that it is not created or determined (though 
in practice in obscure cases its exponents determine what its sense is) and in 
another it is always to be striven for. Dharma is unnatural in that to achieve it 
one must put forth uncongenial efforts of self-control, irrespective of popular 
reactions. If dharma (as contrasted with positive legislation) only in part re¬ 
sembles natural law it is nevertheless a code of moral obligations to which the 
uninstructed nations (mlecchas), innocent of brahmanical learning cannot 
attain. Dharma, indeed, means duty (kartavyata), and the study of dharma in¬ 
volves a discovery of the duties of individuals, groups, and, among them, 
t eir political leaders. For dharma, in the sense which predominates in politi- 
cal theory, is an abstraction of sva-dharma , the ‘own dharma * of each caste 
and category of person. As D. H. H. Ingalls, the Harvard scholar, has neatly 
put it, the essentially isolationist society ’ recognized a religious sanction be¬ 
hind an infinite variety of personal laws. Perhaps the categorization and 
tendency to division was overdone in the writings, but they are faithful to the 
essential character of that society. Nominate the man, state his age, caste, and 
tatus, and one can be told what his dharma is. He deviates from it at his peril, 
his spiritual peril in any case, his physical or financial peril too if the king is 
s alert to deviations as he ought to be. But this is not to suggest that dharma 

7 R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, 1963. Cf. Manu xii. 2-10. 

legal s y s . tei ? based on dharma lives on in a spiritual sense, but its application in 
litigation ceased in India by virtue of the acts constituting the ‘Hindu Code’ (1955-6). 
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was a ‘ natural law’ in the European sense: the ruler's conduct could not be 
tested by reference to dhanna and invalidated thereby, and, though it justified, 
it could not delimit his administrative authority. 

Adharma (unrighteousness) is the forerunner of chaos. Man has a natural 
- tendency to decline into chaos. In one myth chaos required the invention of 
kingship and the appointment of a semi-divine king. Dhanna and kingship 
are thus inseparable. Dhanna derives linguistically from a root meaning ‘to 
hold . A loose hold is no ho d D/wroint vir« . ,, , 

fh; , c nnilitv■ rli« „„ .„ , unarmas vary according to the person s varna 
(his quality ^s or caste j and h]S ^ rama ( stage f ]if sta tus) Vdrna 
was acquired by birth fq nrmninU _ j 1 b 5,LtUU ^ 

optional, though the familv n t ° waday f under attack), asrama was 

ceremonies were neglected f - f the samsk5ras or sacramental 

pared for and celebrated F v /,^ ICh Cn * ry into tbe essentia l stages was pre- 
could not as a set of m ^ ia, ‘ ma bad tbe king as its protector; and law 
was not at the samr n m C ICa r f,^ UlrementSs effectively demand anything that 
merit, illustrated bv the fallrf rt, y andl . efi f, Iy bindin S-° Unrighteous govern- 
point of the mvth^k n, , °.^ tbe mytbic al king Vena, is understood, but the 
obedience Texts i - rairac i es are needed to dissolve the obligation of 
death by his suhier'tcio 11 ^ 116 tbe tbeor y tb at a wicked king could be put to 
nominally encvr-iL™^- are rare and nncharacteristic. Varndsrama-diiarma is 
citizen, and ness-im, com P reb ensive; laying the king, noble, commoner, 
mon complex ideal t£u a ? ?PP arcntIy equal burden of obligation to a com- 
to protect their dUn thC subjects reb elled they did so because the king’s duty 
fliciing with dharnZ mQS Was being ne g!ected, and because his own life, con¬ 
dos could be fore W L ‘f ! ‘ Ced their we,fare from a religious point of view, 
encourage or to iiwtif rebellion > bu t our texts do nothing either to 

g^igning king a success 30 att * tude ' The e ff° rt concentrates on making 

was expected of thektefru™' 5 ‘hold’ are needed or we cannot grasp what 
o associate, t0ma t e g \ bc . m ™ of the brahman would limit his freedom 
study, to teach tn’ 'o- 5 ^ 5 to numb er the occupations he may pur- 
andt ° advise and r iate at reJigious ^monies (including the 
3 C f goods) and esnii.i. ne t CeS , Sary ’ to chide ™lers. To trade (especi- 
H 'dr [ d ' stress - And the brahm?’ °Jf nd at interest are forbidden, except m 
vSn 3 eduCaUon - The varna of?h demands at least a minimum of 

clean castes, also delimits Not h SUdra ’ at the other end of the SCale ° f 

brahman and those who intern, h ? ng ° ne ° f the twice-born, as are the 

“ H n0t t3ke the ^cre7Xeml he does not sludy the Veda * 

teach Vedic studies or have social inf Whlch lndica tes initiation; nor may he 

5 Note Manu vii. 13 (whc . With the ^ice-born eXCept UP ° D 

‘law’ as vv^und^ 6 ’ p00dy (as so oftTnTpv’ pro ^ a bly, ‘topics provided for in the sastra’): 
FestschrMfrl lderstand 't and LawSf™ 11 ' Thc Problem of the difference between 
joViXvar^ tt0 Spies * e d* W Hoen ^harmaiastra writers understood it is handled in 
b,ndl^n Ti° n Y ^valkya Wiesbaden, 1967, pp. 18-41. 

, , ^ ^ rs ^nd Ruled in Inlia» genera * complexion of the status of 'subject" is 

and the effect of these concepts nn , a, ^ /s de la SocietiJean Bodt% 22 (1 969), 4 * 7 - 45 ; 
and international Law: a Review P*} n ^ples of international law is handled in ' Hinduism 
book of International Affair r< ^ ^ as * r y s Lectures at The Hague", Indian Year - 

indications. His subjects niav ifn M 965 ’?)* 328-47. Both articles contain bibliographical 

* J h a violent king: Mabdbharata xiii. 6o, 19-20, 
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the footing of service, whether in the house, the workshop, or the field. Ideally 
his very name should suggest a humble status and the higher castes are en¬ 
titled to his labour—an ideal which, needless to say, the most numerous 
varna from time to time repudiated. We hear, accordingly, of‘good sudras’ 
who were supposed to be degraded twice-born and generally copied the latter 
in their behaviour. Between brahman and sudra were ranked the warrior • 
(kshatriya) and mercantile (vaisya) classes, upon a theoretical basis explained 
in terms of their objective qualities and tendencies. Anomalies abounded 
from the first and we meet the theory of ‘mixed castes’, sprung from unions 
between the four varnas. Distribution of functions between the varnas and the 
mixed castes was often in debate, both historically and throughout our 
literature. 

The brahman’s ancient hereditary function as a teacher (guru) of the other 
castes is not dead. To this day brahmans are from time to time approached to 
resolve problems and act as ‘confessors’ by other castes; and a careful an¬ 
thropological survey of a remote village in Madhya Pradesh, the abode for 
several centuries equally of brahmans and non-brahmans, both occupied in 
agriculture, revealed the strange fact that when the economy suddenly 
changed, due to improvements in communications and markets, a large num¬ 
ber of the brahmans, but not of the other classes, took to teaching and other 
intellectual pursuits. Students of Western medieval literature know of the 
‘gymnosophists’ whom Alexander the Great and his companions found in 
northern India. These made an impression on the Greeks and earned a not¬ 
able place for the ascetics in the Alexander romance and its many derivative 
contributions to Western culture. They spoke fearlessly to kings, telling them 
their dharma, and their status as teachers (they were ostentatiously naked) de¬ 
pended on their utter indifference to the world and contempt for death. The 
Jewish heroes of Masada, before committing suicide, as the Romans scaled 
the last wall, reminded themselves that they must not be inferior in faith to the 
poor Indians (whom they believed to be polytheists at that). 11 

The ideals of the dharma-iastra, the ‘science’, or rather ‘teaching’ of 
righteousness, proceeded far beyond these classifications. Marriage was a 
prime concern. Marriage between varnas was lawful provided that it was in 
the hypergamous form, the husband having the higher caste. The ideal mar¬ 
riage for a brahman was in the form of a gift of the bride, along with her 
dowry, to the bridegroom summoned for the purpose; that for the kshatriya 
was by capture or in the love-match which, to the minds of some-moralists, 
masked too often a mere seduction; while marriage by purchase, deprecated 
as barely suited to the furtherance of dharma, was left to the sudras. Ideals out¬ 
lived facts, both in marriage and in occupations. Brahmans are found func¬ 
tioning as money-lenders or soldiers; sudras are actually found occupying 
thrones (an eventuality pathetically deplored in many texts). Intercourse with 
a woman other than one’s wife was a sin; yet the keeping of concubines per¬ 
sisted (never, though, to the total exclusion of marriage) amongst well-to-do 
classes until very recent times. 

The dharmas of a Vedic student (brahmacari) were naturally not relevant to 
a Sudra youth. The principal asrama of the grihastha (householder), the 

11 Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, vii. 341-57. Y. Yadin, Masada, London, 1966, p. 226. 
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dsrama upon which in practice all the others depended, was reached by all 
varnas ideally at marriage, which should be celebrated soon after the comple¬ 
tion of a young man’s academic training (if any) and would signalize his entry 
into full social responsibility. Marriage was the one dsrama which was nearly 
obligatory. Religious and social pressure made it virtually unavoidable. Pro¬ 
creation of at least one son was recommended, and better of two, so that at 
least one might go to Gaya and perform the efficacious srdddha there which 
would secure perpetual bliss for deceased ancestors. If an aurasa (legitimate) 
son could not be expected, the mature male ought to provide himself and his 
paternal ancestors with a substitute by one of the approved methods ofadop- 

res P° asi bjbty towards the ancestors and the right to inherit 
their property were ideally inseparable. 

class° cnrlnnc?5 SOC ’ aI °5 der can neglect the slaves, for whom, as a social 
mafes little „ the varn ^ ram o-dharma (which calls them biped chattels) 
not be en^law 1 °° r I ° om ’ sat ^ s ^ e< ^= we note, to provide that a brahman could 
This the lie* , un ess be lapsed from the status of satinyasi, or renunciatc. 
who chose tn asr . am ^’ was * n theory available to every former householder 
charitv fYr.° Ie , om tbe wor ld, but in practice it became a title to live on 
Staves vver ^.ch, naturally, only a lunatic would be likely to defect, 

fact In * m tbe * dejd view, a division of society, though they were a 

see a dart f ^ US an r d ^ at . e sblves > especially the ‘born’ slave, some would 
their situati^ 3 i! 16 - * n dum social ethics. 12 Yet even an extreme example of 
into slaverv i** dS d b ar mic as pcct. A young female orphan, selling herself 
suicide as a res^lt^r J° r ber beep, would acknowledge that if she committed 
sin .’3 On the fo 1 r her keeper’s chastisement she would commit a dreadful 

famine, the resid ^ bat ** * s a c b ar ity to buy children as slaves in times of 

seemed pronerlv nght to commit , or to threaten to commit, suicide 
, T he P 0 liSV“^ Ct . tO . limitati on by contract. 

attention, was that r S1 snificant branch of dharma, to which we shall devote 

could be summarizedTc*^ tQ the rSj ' d ' Preferably a kshatriya, his dharma 

s P°nsibiliti es there must i° conquer and to Protect’. To fix him with his re- 
cordmg to traditional ofen ♦!?' ThlS existed f and could survive) when, 

mfni*r al l ed sa P‘£ga of 2 o " each °f the seven constituents, 

mn ister of g ss ° f a tba * organism. These were the king himself, a 

treasury or revenue administration ~ ^ * mral arca inhabited traCt ’ a 

was recognized that and at lea «t °nc foreign ally. It 

S®^zed at the expense of others XoT f thQ slate onC C ° Uld be 

tion of the state calls into play the L U endan Seriog the organism. Men- 

word means politics and economic, 7^ and artha. The last 

sole substantial treatise on the art ’ r” d i kautl Iya’s Arthasdstra is in fact the 
dealing with the king’s duties 1n i ° f publlc administration. 1 * The passages 
valkya, for example, were inline P ?T CrS m the smr of Manu and Yajna- 

nced by artha-sdsira learning. Wherever the 

12 Y. Bongert, ‘Refle 1 

” The^text^as^’u ' 44 ^ ^ ^ Pr ° bKme dc |,esclava Ee .. BEFE- 0 , 5 1 (1963), 143-94- 

Prof. R. P. Kangle, to s h°uld be consulted now only in the versions of 

H. Scharfe (Wiesbaden, loggi , °y specialist discoveries published in the books ot 

1 nd ' c,tm gram salis ) T. R. Trautmann (Leiden, 1 97 1 )■ 
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two sciences conflicted the ruler was expected to follow righteousness rather 
than politics, and the cunning inculcated by the latter was supposed to be at 
the disposal of the former. 

Politics, sarcastically called the khattavijja, or ‘ kshatriyas’ science’, i.e. un¬ 
restrained opportunism, by the Buddhist writers, subsumed a minimum of 
righteousness in any scheme upon the basis that the end justifies the means. 
The ideal and the righteous king is insistently overdrawn in our sources, a fact 
telling its own story. It is claimed that, however kings came to exist as pheno¬ 
mena (a question to which we return), the function of a king is divinely pre¬ 
determined. ‘The kshatriya he (the Creator) commanded’, says Manu, 15 ‘to 
protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Vedas, and 
to abstain from attaching himself to sensual pleasures.’ The last has a comical 
sound, for to frame a negative precept as if it were a positive one betrays the 
historical state of affairs rather plainly. 

For the king’s role an education of some intensity was recommended, and 
no doubt required. ‘Command of armies, royal authority, the office of a 
judge, and sovereignty over the whole world he alone deserves who knows the 
Veda science’, says Manu elsewhere. 16 ‘Let him act with justice in his own 
domains—Punishment ( danda ) strikes down a king who swerves from his 

duty_with rigour chastise his enemies, behave without duplicity towards his 

friends, and be lenient towards brahmans.’ The duties of a king are to protect 
the good like a father and to put down evil-doers with rigour. The fourteen 
‘faults’ in a king which the epics point to are these: atheism, falsehood, hot 
temper, carelessness, procrastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction 
to the five pleasures of the senses, considering state matters by himself (with¬ 
out consulting competent ministers), taking counsel with those who do not 
know politics, not commencing that which is decided upon, not keeping state 
secrets, not practising auspicious acts, and taking up undertakings in all 
directions at once. 

In order to uphold dharma a bureaucracy was required, whose function¬ 
aries were suspected of corruption, for, as Kautilya puts it, who can tell 
whether fish in water are drinking? A plenitude of regal power was called for 
and obedience to the king’s orders was imperative, whether or not they were 
capricious (as the Jdtaka tales would have us believe they frequently were). To 
complain even after obeying seems not to have been contemplated. ‘The un¬ 
righteous man who does not obey the laws promulgated by the king, shall be 
punished and even put to death....’ * Whatever a king does for the protection 
of his subjects, by right of his kingly power, and for the best of mankind, is 

valid-’ ‘As a husband should always be respected by his wives...a 

monarch should always be respected by his subjects, even though he be a bad 
ruler. It is through devotion (or austerities in previous lives) that kings have 
acquired their subjects; therefore the king is lord; the subjects of a king must 

obey his commandments, and (as if from a father) they derive their substance 
from him. 17 


The king was surrounded with pomp and demonstrated conspicuous con- 
sumption. His consecration symbolized the dependence of the state for its 
crops and cattle upon the king’s existence and attributes. Fertility, power, 
,s i 89. 16 xii. 100. '5 These passages are taken from Narada’s praktrpaka section. 
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, - Wifif by the raja andla large share (ideally one sixth) of the 
produce of the lands (except those of brahmans nnH ( a „ r 
ductive occupation was not begrudged to him UutSr " '^ ? f °' 

ascetics shared with their king their spiritual meri t-r uctne P ers ? n ^ s «ch as 
himself, and to some thinkers he appeared to Zlu W2S llk ! eight deit,eS 
attributes. He should shower benefits like fndra Lh T” cieated °“* thel J 
the king are often equated in the texts)- he cl^ i ? S10wers ram {* ad ra and 
sucks up moisture; he is to penetrate everywhere whif^. ract . ta> jf* ® s . the . s ’J! 
with the rod of chastisement (dmuh) he is to cZtZ Sp ’f- ° the wmd ’ 
the deity of death, subdues all in the end h? 3 hls ?" bj “ ts as Yama ’ 
Varuna binds sinners with his rope; he is to ILT’* the , wicked aS 

upon them as the full moon gladdens men hl t Z “ SUbjCCtS , by s !T?. S 
anger and destroy wicked subordinates as L h, T" C !T' * WIth h * 
his subjects as the earth supports aK “eSurest ? " '' l ° SUPP ° 

reqm'rements^from him were r*! * be a ? d superstitious symbolism, but its 

as the apex of a broad hicr. i ^ pra< | tica * ar,d detailed. The raja was viewed 
tive. A femll Ziir ^ ram ' d ° f authori ‘y> judicial and administra- 
household accordine to thp iT I ie ^ c ! s ‘ llzed powers of coercion, ruled his 
tions would attemot to rnw a , swkl !!j we have reviewed. If he failed, rela- 
eustom permitted his nets , lim ‘ There m| ght be some debate whether 
sides, were dealt with Yv • C 'n! aiK n ?? ra * mi sdeeds, and many crimes be- 
and servants and wheJ . a ,f 1171 . 1 ^ ma chinery. A father might fine his wives 
m jght result' in a faiii,*. & m nn £ m £ crime to the notice of an official 
a dultc rer .i9 Afi . of J usllce .a husband was authorized to slay an 

responsibility f 0r keenina!^ ^ authont >' left die men on the spot with a large 

J ^ ed P er sons. There c-in’h/JT'uT^ 51118 crime, and compensating in- 
•smaHer of ^ e J te b ° doubt but that the stifling atmosphere of the 

dranw- man y personal nrohlp CS ° U v which Hindu society was made up 

to, a , atlC ^i°n( S ucha sa r^ hlC!l rema ‘ ned quite unknown, until a 
In p^ f h : daughter-in-law’s suicide) drew public attention 

o^mutiht^ aS wielded tole^ invade War 3nd adm inistered criminal justice; 

ju«te Strr inais - •n^Ssrjs £ acquirc territory - and to execute 

Ihe miiit-j C dtcr ’ and until modern c bc Was die fountain of all human 
sastric le-/'- and P°hce power on the ' neS distinction persisted between 
such) in t| lm ^ °^ t * le brahmans (ratherIk band and jurisprudence and the 
father wm 0 | ther ' Rc 8ulations therefi ^ pro ^ e ssional administrators as 
^ Z U, ^ eiyUpo - b -cor~?> P ro Posing to coerce an erring 
disfrief^ SS !° e an ec centric could be brm i° pu kl’ c opinion. If a compromise 
d P |- 0 , / and eventually the state, which J 5 U Unde r the ban of the village, the 
_ gate responsibility to local official* , to aw aken and usually keen to 
f .. , e maintenance of discipline thereiY^L readPld when aroused. 

Ued ’ f, 'gii_cr forces, summoned ad hoc cYYi n in the home > and if that 
pcak fjPuga, sreni, and gana tribunals U « be brought to bear. The books 
ln er a ia > t0 local, iay courts. The books tbese antiquated names refer, 

,, , su 88est that the members should be 

Ghoshal, History of Indian Political ta 
” Vijnanesvara on Yajn. ii. 286 . PP- 164 . 27 .V 
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impartial. The notion of ius strictum was totally absent. The aim, even today, 
outside the regular courts, is to effect reconciliation. 20 Not even the king de¬ 
sired to blind justice, come what might. Dharnta, as a guide to the solution of 
disputes, had a built-in equity. What was abhorred by the public could not be 
dharma. Rule-of-thumb decisions were avoided and mutual adjustment was 
favoured even at the cost of repeated adjournments, a fact which the theory of 
the sastric tests, however, by no means brings out. These envisage an ideal 
court and ideal conditions for discovering the truth, and then a flexible legal 
system fit to cope with it. Many of the legal rules of the dharma-sastra seem 
vague, or frankly provide the judge with alternatives; the bald prescription of 
harsh punishment for offenders masks a system in which much wrongdoing 
was accounted for by groups interacting in an extra-legal manner. 

Securing property-rights, repressing deviations from caste regulations, the 
king and his deputies were engaged for much of their time with actual or 
imaginary complaints against transgressions of the social order. Blessings 
awaited the king who so occupied himself. Instances might be a projected 
marriage between jatis not yet regarded as socially equal; a claim that a 
market price had been fixed unconscionably high; a claim that a sect should 
have an endowment comparable with that granted to rival sects; or a com¬ 
plaint that a caste had in a public meeting determined to assume an arrogant 
title. In all hearings which were judicial an ancient maxim came into play, that 
the four feet of vyavahara (litigation) were dharma , vyavahdra (court practice), 
charitra (custom), and raja-Sasana (royal decree). The latter in order overruled 
the former, a principle which speaks for itself. These were originally sources of 
law but the notion that the king could not overrule dharma, m its trans 
cendental sense, grew as time went on, and medieval commentators and even 
some late smriti sources saw the maxim as referring to methods of proof and 
twisted the words accordingly. pui ’ a . na 

In keeping order at home, forestalling attacks from abroad • 

attacks upon neighbouring kings, and finding his own level wifhin \heman 
dala, or circle of rulers amongst whom the theory of statecraft ftW wl 
natural allies and opponents, assistance was available to the kine f r ^ U - 1118 
quarters. Trained personnel abounded in the corps of officials 
not much interest us. The departments of state, headed by that of thl t,tles . do 
or family priest of the > raja, included those Responsible 
the treasury, the elephant corps, registry and archives, forts market^ aSd 
prostitutes (an important source of royal income). There w£ a 
parishad, or council of ministers, to whom the king might have recourse Pro¬ 
motion to such a council was within his gift, but unfortunately removaTfrom 
it was nearly impossible. The ideals of unnii M ti n ni„„iT y ;. u 
king and his family produced ulni’lirrS SCtotT 
sovereign. Such ministers were set up with fiefs in i;«, * , “ e 

oaths of loyalty, and there were no rec nrnll L ° f ? lar £ took no 
become troublesome subordinates feudatnriAc ( ?*!® ernents » t ^. us ^ could 

capable of becoming kings in theiV tnrn A ( ™ th ° Ut a true feudal s y stem > 

g their turn. According to the recommendations 

which h^a^liwbleWstorical section? Panchayats ' Govt * ol India - Ministry of Law (1962), 
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of the texts on statecraft these ministers were to be selected for their know¬ 
ledge, abilities, and character, and were to be tested by agents provocateurs', 
but there was nothing but loyalty to prevent their intriguing with junior mem¬ 
bers of the royal family, and even offering their support to a foreign king. The 
king was obliged to consult ministers, especially those holding prestige, but he 
was never bound by their advice; responsibility for unpopular acts was there¬ 
fore entirely his, and, as we have seen, the possibility of deposition was never 
entirely lost sight of.- 1 The position of the hereditary minister was more com¬ 
fortable than that of the king, for all the books’ recommendation that he 
should be constantly spied upon: even a righteous kina is warned by these 
same oo $ to be ever on the alert and to trust no one. An unsuccessful 

ctr™?n- 3 e 1 ° wever » a S reat deal to lose, for the king’s revenge would de¬ 
stroy him, family, dependants, and all. 

t h tTc s t ra t ion of justice, to which we have already alluded, was ideally 
j n ' . 0 shatnya judges advised by brahman assessors; the books lay 
hi, C ^ Ua ldcat ions of the sabhasad (judicial assessor), which are admir- 
il, J an ^ f tan d ar d- But in the villages all decisions would be taken by 
n ■ ® ■ C ° Un ?- 1S ’ villager would be bound by them because dhanna rc- 
cven Iaace w ‘th an agreement to which he was theoretically a party, 

meeti ^ case of an untouchable) he had no right of speech at the 

alwaYs^'H^ f V ^ n if h ! s °P* n ‘ on failed to win the general acceptance which 
village ivi r *° r ma j° r *ty vote. The villager was theoretically present in his 
tangible if rTf- 1604 ’ a “ d . tbe r °jQ> b ' s far-away ‘father’, was related by less 
the sastras to ^ eb ®’ ous ties. The rdjd, not surprisingly, was required by 
inquire into a h E - ^ oca ^ decisions seriously, and if they affected custom to 
above, were like r ^ Ister tbem - The king’s own orders, the sasanas referred to 

If the village c 1S ? , recorded an d P ut up in archives for future reference, 
decree it would see enact b y-laws an d the king promulgate regulations by 
laws and constitution t° odow the society was progressive, moulding its 
emphasize the staiir> meet -developments. On the contrary some observers 

could disallow positive both - II was at one time supposed that dhanna 
emaaat ' n E from the atlon ’ but this view has no foundation. Decrees 

itself. These goods shall nnflf actuall y contemplated by the dharma-sdstra 
tered on these days' are exLv f Xp ™ ed ’ and ‘Animals shall not be slaugh- 

aggressor to combine tactics nnw ^he artha-sdstra actually authorizes the 

transcendental and the exnedipnt ° a '! d ignoble > and the conflict between the 
tened expediency. From successful S ’ a d ‘ st mct advantage to eniigh- 
penance; by a failure in diplomacv 'hT V y the kin § can purify himself by 
upon his former subjects. I n a war ■ ° se his kingdom and inflict chaos 
dharma-sdstra itself did not purport t i referencc to a projected war, the 
ative powers. lo chart the king’s fiscal and administr- 

Dharma had thus an isolated existence of ;* 
suit opinions and occasions. We should i t ? wn - !t was llot adjustable to 
with secular law more closely In matte™ „f-°> 0k irUo its origins and relations 

of detail, where the established ideals 

21 Marm vii, i u~n. 

11 Marni viii, 219, See Derrett, Religion, Law and the Ki, , ■ , „ , 

^fate in London, 1968, Ch. 6. 
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were not clear guides, the sastra must needs follow custom. 23 As customs so 
recorded became antiquated the sastris, or teachers, felt authorized to pass 
over many of the smritis, i.e. the immemorial maxims or oracular statements, 
which had accompanied the inspired philosophical and ethical material that 
made the greater dharma-sastras, in particular that attributed to Manu, such 
splendid vehicles for law. Alternatively, they would interpret them if they re¬ 
tained them, in ways which would save their validity whilst insinuating a more 
contemporary meaning. 24 What was dharma was enunciated by the teachers, 
not the books, a jealously and successfully guarded privilege. Manu tells us 
that a committee of ten, of three, or, if need be, only one brahman, properly 
qualified in point of character and learning, can give an authoritative and 
binding decision on a point of law, whether ritual or spiritual, or on judicial 
matters. 2 * No appeal from such a decision is contemplated, though evidently 
the royal court acted as a supreme court of revision, where the best-qualified 
pandits could give a ‘final’ reading of the Sastra to meet the case. The state as 
such could not redefine dharma in any context. A custom, properly estab¬ 
lished, or a genuine Sdsana might authorize a departure from dharma in a 
particular class of cases or a particular litigation, but then only if the court’s 
attention was drawn to the former, and then without any bearing on the 
spiritual aspects of the question, in respect of which what was both ‘right’ and 
‘law’ was immutable. Legislation by consent of the people did not exist, and 
the provision, which we have seen, that what the public abhorred could not be 
law, was of merely temporary and conditional effect. The dharma-sastra from 
its very beginnings must have presupposed professional interpreters and a 
governmental machinery lacking jurisdiction to make more than ad hoc in 
roads upon it. This in turn presupposes a multiple, if‘isolationist’ societv far 
from the tribe or clan. What was best had been discovered by ancestor* w 
ago, who had obtamad ,. evidently from revelation; their insist and "® 
perience sufficed for their descendants; and it was thought that srhoiT ?' 
should be devoted to collating, systematizing, and rationalizing w h ?? a a J ship 
vived from the supposed corpus of injunctions. Debate was confinin g J* 
question whether current versions correctly appraised what the t °^ 
achieved. P ast 

Such a theory of society and its government left no room for nr« 
any modern sense. On the contrary the contemporary state of £ 10 
attributed to an inevitable decline, by stages, from a golden „„ S ? ciety was 
•progressive' rules, sueh as that a girl could obtain an ZJ ^ Appar '" tly 
marriage with an impotent man, preserved in ancient an . nu ment of her 
the time of the Srt'cWrS held by 

belong to previous ages, and to be unavailable fnrTu CnCyC i* 0p f d,a °^ aw !’ t0 
The seemingly socialistic Directive Princinle* rtf tu ^ aut ^ or s own period. 
India would have astonished men of that Hi? cu . rrent Constitution of 

suggests that the resources of a region should S expToUed\o\Tef uSS'm 

? 3! » 5 - - - 
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the national interest, or that individuals should employ their earning power or 
their talents to their utmost limits. That the king should squeeze the peasantry 
to the limits of their capacity for regular payment was indeed recommended, 
but that was another matter. The principles of royal monopoly in numerous 
objects of production, and the regulation of market prices to avoid undue 
competition, indicate that the attainment of a balance was much more the 
object of policy than any adventure into the unknown. Individuals carried 
weight according to their membership of a group, and no group was indepen¬ 
dent. Hoarding, for example, was the function of merchant groups, who might 
live very economically, and to appropriate their hoards at his discretion, and 
so put the coins back into circulation, was a right of the rdjd. In turn the raja 
admitted responsibility for the occasional unfortunate (provided he was not 
an outcaste) who found himself or herself without support, and the raja was 
the channel through which groups maintained their balance and those with- 

OU [ T d°^ S t0 de ^ end t * lem were themselves protected. 

n u y successful claims upon the raja for increasing the power or privi- 
ges o one group would drive the others into the hands of a rival for the 
rone, since stability justified the state, the king was, as the sastvas intermin- 
j- ^ ins * s t. bound to practise restraint, not least in forwarding those whom he 
voured, tor it was all too simple to exchange one raja for another. We hear 
puppet rajas whose seals authenticated their hereditary ministers’ acts, and 
J; 0I \ S ^ racies between notables which terminated in their favourite’s being 
canaSv of ^° Wn .'- 26 Ultimate, y th e system aimed at maximizing the spiritual 
DroterfL r mdlv5dual as a member of a contented household, unambitious, 

acquisition r ° m ,i enVy - and undld y efficient competition, content with lawful 
things of thi e and u P on the state for opportunities to put the good 

The entire tIZ° T l 1 -?- the service of candidature for higher things in the next, 
obtained less ^"^‘hty for this prospect lay upon the king, a figure who has 

The machined oV^ ^ he deserved - 
rested immune f r government was well suited to its limited aim. The raja 
welfare was seciir» m -r lnSeen h arm and his enemies’ attacks if his subjects 
ties, sacrifices were * cast ^ s h e Pt to their functions, sages practised austeri- 
about gaily clad mpfi 0 . performed, nobles and leisured people roamed 
(udes abstained Vrom accu ™ ulated infinite wealth, and the toiling multi- 

formed him of m ai n j- , at the inequalities of life.” An army of spies in- 
^owers’ of the S 'T and p,ots - Which of the three conventional 
material resources or S the m , 0st essent ial, his strength of counsel, his 
ventional ‘faults’. He npo^? 0111 ! ener 8 y? We have seen what were his con- 
The petty rdjd needed neith,. C r 2 t * lese P° Wers to perform his functions, 
his parishad or council is lit r e a ^ orate espionage nor bureaucracy. He had 
or samiti, the assembly th-u m ° re extens ‘ ve kingdoms relied on their sabha 
clan assembly advised the , , re P resented local populations. In Vcdic times the 

king on peace or war. Then women might actually 

16 Gopala, the founder of rh. d.-i 

illustrations. Derrett ‘Min i r ■ Dj,nast y. and the Pallava Paramesvaravarman II are 
27 There is a tel]in» n , , . pires ’’ Re cueihde hi SocitttJean Bodin, 31 0973 ). 565-96- 
D. H. H. Inealls in * a *? ‘ l0n 10 a similar effect from Mahahharata xii- 7 ®- by 
Ancient Orient, su’ppl No 177 ^ LlW in A 11 '-'* 0111 lndia ’> in Authority and Law in the 
■ (1954). 
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be heard as counsellors, a possibility scarcely contemplated in classical times, 
when women had their own rights to property but only anomalously took 
upon themselves public responsibility. 

In later times the king’s deputy used to attend local gatherings and gave the 
royal assent to proceedings which often originated in the secretariat. The 
peace of small units was managed by the delicate interrelations between locally 
prestige-worthy families and the royal officials, from the village headmen to 
the district governors and tax-collectors, who were often the ministers to 
whom we have alluded already. These latter assisted in but did not necessarily 
take responsibility for local self-government. Checks and balances, threats of 
force, and more than anything the appearance of strength, kept people in their 
places. Officials were regulated by custom, and by dharma (if they were un¬ 
corrupt), under the ruler’s oral or written instructions. The village assemblies 
were ruled by dharma in its most elemental sense, the conscience of the peoDle 
understood through its customs. v v 


Upon what did this obedience to the king rest’ We have seen that in most 
ancient times his powers were circumscribed. Though a human fertility 
‘deity’, he was, in his political aspects, more of an expedient than a necessity, 
so long as the tribe had not acquired for itself dominion over strangers. But 
that people by that time puzzled over the king’s powers is evident from the 
variety of explanations offered for their existence. According to Kautilya 
when the king is making an eve-of-battle speech he should point out that he 
shares the fruits of the earth with his troops, and that he is, like them an 
employee. But did anyone really believe that the king was appointed bv hie 
subjects or that he owed any of his powers to an agreement with or between 
them? ., _ ... 

The Mahabharata, rich in material on this subject, tells of a primeval 
who took an oath to gods and sages that he would rule justly But thi!,. * 8 
acase of subjects electing their leader, nor of his makinSm^ c w T 
to them. What would be the outcome of a breach of such a 2 ' Vdy 
hinted at. It is true that at the consecration of each king a suscesbon ‘ S n0t 
that he should be acclaimed, but elements of free choice Sff 
Vedic ratnins, who seem in very ancient times to have been Win„~. 8 * The 
have had no more than symbolic or ritual functions and in 1 ^makers may 
the humble suites of kings of a period too remote to serve anv ^ CaSe in< ? catc 
discussion. Undoubtedly the ancient preference for prestioi^,? 56 th ? 
leadership, when coupled with the later hereditary printing 8 
abled the most worthy member of the royal stocks obtain th* ^ “i 
necessary for consecration, but an uneasv balance °^f ain the a PP rovaI 
of the king and the goodwill of his most ZS 56tWeen the su P reme P™er 
torrents of advice poured on him by the sdstras SUpporters is visible m the 

Constant reiteration of the theory ttthekine^ S *J ctl0 {J? d P owers is evident, 
revenue as his wages, is coupled with iA ^ subjects servant, taking 
we have made mention, and with ‘- h ‘with Ittdra of which 
tervention of the gods in a crisis Prithn i ■ °^ in S sb ‘P ^ rom tbe in- 

•he gods, upon 

The people, m another legend, making compacts with each off, “ s k th e“o d 
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Brahma to supply them with a king. Both these theories are found in the 
Mahabhdrata. True, in Buddhist writings we have reference to the mythical 
king Mahasammata, whose very name suggests compact, who, in keeping 
with the then fashion to place kshatnyas above brahmans, was appointed by 
consent of a public whose growing lawlessness required the kshatriya varna for 
then protection. But there is no suggestion, even in the Buddhist tradition, 

that the king s duties are fixed by the public, that it can interfere with his day- 
to-day business, or that any nart of the* 1 V I ; . ut 

to preferential treatment from him The am 1 ’ SUC ^ aS no ^ es > * ms a r *r 
must ‘please’ (ranjayati) and that , C l amalgamation ot the ideas that a Jang 
ideas hardly reconcilable’ shnwc it JUnctl0n exists by divine provision, 
occasion demanded. ’ iat tke themes were available for use as 

ill organized a S sthev d \vcrefnr inCfi ° ne - d WUbout the agreement of the people, 
the reiigious aspect of 100 ° f disa S reem ent with him. Siroila rl y> 

pervasive that anv state a ^™ Itted by all shades of opinion, was so 

some ancient r had ab Ie to contain it, and unlike 

the same person Tn nrnt p e 5 [ tbe reb S ,0US and the political headship i fl 
the raja lived out a role uvT dharma, and relieving or forestalling distress, 

This leaves ooen ^ie o^ i^ T t0 both these explanations 
justification kMf.™ h q ® tl0ns wiiere power resided, and what was its 
Pression of'indivi"d,nT SC10 ‘ US ' m reg f rd to aberrant customs, fruitful in ex- 
or ethic Indian n °P imons and outlooks, tolerant of curiosities ot faith 
ev « probeS a n Vntl ^x Pr ° Vldes n ° evidence that these problems were 
Coveryt) no’snerim p mP f^ eS at P resent (there may always be a dramatic d ]S ~ 

erhap s t h e f a ji . 0 a P rt |f ou nd penetration into political philosophy- 
erred at the head nf ,u* £ cx Pl ain ed by the lack of conflicts to which we re- 
rem the people ■ his J ,S ° apter ' The kingly power was a trust, as it were, 
as Unconditional and'^w^i , St , atus depended from his kingship. The trust 
L Scret i°n. The divergent ,OU iave been meaningless without unbounded 
is subj ects and a _ suggesting that the king had rights against 

signed over all j s merdv nlhT are mislea ding, and the concept that dharma 
such produced in a caste so^T! 11 ^' Power m fact stemmed from a sta ° 
■ H a sta f e of affairs. To maint ^ ty ’ the . state was a symptom or function o 
here’ t det , ailed interventions* in Lh^ equili brium, which caste cannot dispense 
, n C h a racteristic was assume , n , alUre °f adjustment were required. An m- 
d basi s restraints were r ° r have an eternal meaning and purpose, 

d °? bt * he transcendental L ped l T lized ' No school of thought could 
, e .’ the leader of which had the ^ .° f kin gship or the utter necessity of a 
volution if the ultimate goals w Wldest Possible discretion subject only to 
The goals themselves were a f Priced. 

ciety. We have seen them Product of the rationalizing of that caste 
J as dlmrma, artha kdm C ° nnectio n with the ideals, conventionally 
salvation’, The nocoSkun! and ’ ultimately, moksha, ‘release from re¬ 
am* iki> . ,r 1 dy of nur^nino- rinp’s sva-dharma was the test 


X Ki y- We have seen them in i aUct of the ratior 
, . ras , ed us dharma, artha kdmn C ° nnect i° n with the i 
’ n b , ‘salvation’. The nn«;k'i-.’ and ’ ultimately, moksha, ‘release from re 
,JI the state; the vast authnrim p ty , of Pursuing one’s sva-dharma was the tes 
ment alone. In modern w tbe rcl jd was justified by this narrow require- 

ar| d speculative securitv T! ™ S seems a hi S h P rice to P a > r for a rather fll ?* Sy 
lory until relatively rrrLi!^ must ^member that throughout Indian ms- 
^ fitly the stoical patience of a people expecting nothing 
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beyond subsistence and regarding _ . ^ . , , 

windfall moulded their golfs S f. ro . s P ent y. as a temporary and delusory 

ideals, still looked down upon fn he ' r requ,rementS ' By COntr / st > for eign 
liberty, planning a career, and nArt quar ! e . rs ’ r ° om for 
dual. The discovery in the Arfh^-T ^r™ this-worldly terms as an indivi- 
etbical by Indian standards is thus ^^rnendations wh * ch , are un¬ 

advantage) dharma cannot b e D^r T COnC1 , e- d ’ for u w,t . ho *f artha (material 
sons cannot be born to worsen n<>r obtained, without which 

in jeopardy. The need, psycholoSSn 3 hUS Tn ,tSelf:is 

the ancient Indian polityjn theof 3 ?’ J- ™ ksha a11 aspects of 

desire for moksha we now find S'^ 3 , Wlth j he Jechpe of the 

ception of the state. redefinition of values, and a different con- 

The background we have now . 

features of the Indian civilization n S, l a 3 T Ic0, ? e ,ight °“ 

against foreign enemies or ideological nrmariT* Cre ’ if°?. lnatlon °f rajas 
rT,., „ 6 ,, . 10 gicai opponents was hardly contemning 

Only an emperor could organize defence against such a foe. The adS of « 

rOJ i I 3 ' n ° fea ff d A S SUch ’, since even a foreign ruler was still "raid* 
and only the notion that he would convert the subjects to a different religion 
dissolved this recognition. Intrigue or competition between groups was in 
nocuous m a society whose institutions were designed to prevent aggrandize' 
ment by groups, let alone individuals. The supreme social category was nTt 
the individual propelled by competitive self-interest. 2 ’ Under the umbrella ^ 
the raja's gift of abhaya (security) tolerance caused no strain, bigotrycoufd 
develop no inhuman aspects, enthusiasms were confined to individuals ^ 
leant towards personal immortality. Opinions which did not deny the fund** 
mental requirements of dharma could flourish. Good behaviour o/ster^f da J 
attitudes were more important than opinions Hvoocrisv typed 

morals confined to the groups in which ^hey were significantself-deception, 
rather than an integrated concept of society these fitted » artlculan t 

mas had no absolute value, and there was'no machinerv o “ Which d °S- 
those who flouted the established order. nery to re Press any but 

Similarly the system bred the notion that breaches ^.. . 

from virtue, were not so much the fault of InSSfib ,3pSes 

just as the king must restore the value of a cow wWt. ° f the , state > and that 

covered, so he must punish adultefefs ot LrwTs ^ Wa l stole " a nd not re- 

his own person. Underlying this concent is th<* f 6 £ udt attaches to 

by experience) that the removal of nolitimi tu* ^ per ^ aps not unsupported 

into a thief and a fornicator^ IndiahaH 3Uth ° r ; ty turns every other man 

tions, unaccompanied by anv belief ^ or order » custom, institu- 

questioning the very assumption that ^ eSe I ? USt J ust ^ e d, without 

argue, and^ people did argue? be J ta **“* io “- could 

dharma, but no one was so eccentric as tn h! yandry was congruent with 

and property were possible only i n civilian “r/ 0 A•? 10ment that mar nage 

On the other hand India admitted the ind^ 11 '?? •**?’ namel y the state. 

lump in which fate had placed him w® ndl Y ldua l s n fiht to try to leaven the 

ag D , n,m ‘ Hence th e great importance of religious 

, * Pandits refer to the East India . icugious 

Morton's Montriou 547, 548. ** ny as r ^“ ,n , * le * r report referred to in (1817) 

19 Varma * Studies in Hi ” du Political Thought ..., p. ,89. 
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movements. These took the place occupied in the West by liberal movements 
in which political reforms and scientific advances came together. Another eX" 
planation, however, for the non-emergence in India of a popular striving for 
reform, even in the face of gross exploitation, may be the theory, itself pa ft 
of the system, that those who denied that the king was entitled to his revenue 
(on account of his ignoring their petitions) might properly decamp and live 
elsewhere. If grumbling could not keep revenue demands within practicable 
limits there was always this remedy. True, the migrants would soon be subject 
to a state like that which they had abandoned, but this possibilitv of mo¬ 
tion, which remained well into the nineteenth century, excused an investiga¬ 
tion of inherent weaknesses in the system 

0f speech ’ provided the speech was not to the king’s face, and 
Ste i T! T£ t6d; Hkewise fre ^om to agitate and propa- 

fmnliSthr p fan , l Ual character , whether or not these had practical 
implications. Freedom of property, in the modern sense of the term freedom, 
or of choice of occupation and of way of life in a chosen environment, no one 
svnonvm er t0 ha u e desired ' Freedom to choose one’s own direction seemed 
whenT7 S W fl\ msec n rity,3 ° with dis0rder and th = dreaded state of affairs 
of tL , w ? SWaI1 ° W Smallcr fish ’ or - ^cording to another explanation 
ro-Kw' <?’T mats y a -»ydya (the maxim of the fish) n when people are 
posed if r° 3Sted 011 a Spit ‘ The ideals of'‘he Indian peoples presup- 

bacW,?H Unty ’ fr T whlch pol,tlcal power rescued them. Against this 
virtues - ? n / S0U ^ ht one s soul ’ s comfort by practising personal and social 

is of intp r ^ r + T, r ? m t back ««>uiid f virtues were hardly to be aspired to. I 
a taste for mr at ^ S °r n as the fear of P rimeval chaos was actually removed, 
entrance J^ t ^° ( [ , m A f ® r . fundamental rights, and civil liberties actually made an 
continuance in T e jpdian mind, and, so far as recent history indicates, *h el 
lapse into it. " SeemS n0t uncon nected with a firm intention not to re- 

31 TWs Sim 0l> ‘- Cal neory °f Anci ent India p on 
literature (G. F. scra PS of Indian wisdom, and recurs in Talmudic 

nds a place in European nnlitirai ’ 2 I pp ' 11 4—r 5) whence, via Spinoza at the late, ’ 

II. n. 3.5). Ur0peatl polltlcal ^ught (S, von Pufendorf, Dc lure Naturae et GcnM<»> 


CHAPTER XII 


Science 


by H. J. J. Winter 

For the study of the history of science in Asia the present position is one of 
hope and anticipa on. Not many decades ago European historians, content 
to regard Islamic science as merely a Greek legacy, tended to look no further 
east, whilst m respec o n la H. T. Colebrooke as an interpreter of her science 
had stood almost alone since 1817. China remained an enigma. Now critical 
evaluations of ancient astronomical methods by O. Neugebauer have supplied 
a new background to our studies. Islamic scientific manuscripts, though rich 
in examples of the Greek geometrical and deductive approach, also reveal new 
discoveries beyond those of Hellenism. Further light has been shed in recent 
years on the complex nature of the sciences in India through archaeological 
research and the collection and examination of additional manuscripts. Above 
all, for the first time, we have a full and systematic account of the history of 
science in China, the monumental work of Joseph Needham. 1 

Looking at the development of science through the centuries we see an 
accumulating body of knowledge to which the races of Asia have made their 
own particular contributions by their own methods of investigation but we 
are also confronted by a jigsaw of transmissions which render our interpreta- 
tion of these discoveries all the more difficult and uncertain. In studying the 
science of India* these transmissions can only be examined at present Si 
a - chronology sometimes open to dispute. Yet in spite of thiValScinS 
story emerges which indeed gams in interest because of its mystery 

The earliest indigenous cultures which interest the historian of science are 
those centred upon Harappa m the Panjab and Mohenjo-daro in Sind the so- 
called Indus valley civilization In technology the prominent characteristic is 
that of standardization: cities built to a uniform plan resembling!the +S £5 
a chess-board andl of.wen-fired bricks of a controlled size.^and domestic 
pottery turne ^ r °” ^ e , whe f el m specification form and capacity. These sug¬ 
gest in turn a methodical system in weights and measures. Indeed, a very large 
number of weights consisting of accurately cut cubes of blended grey chert, 

which are found to follow the ratios 1:2:8/3: 4: 8:16:12: 64: 160: 200: 320: 

640, have been collected at various sites in the Panjab, Sind, and south 
Baluchistan, and probably the Makran.« 

This system of weights is unique in the ancient world. It is unfortunate that 

' J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vols. 1-3, and Vols. 4 (0. (2). &) so far, 
Cambridge, 1954-72. 

* See also J. Filliozat, La Doctrine classique de la midecine indienne, Jmprimerie Nationale, 
Paris, 1949. Introd. p. 1. 3 Usually u by 5-5 by 2*5 inches. 

4 S. Piggott, Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C., Harmondsworth, 1961, PP-181-3- 
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bo numerals appear on any of these weights—as in the case of the Harappa 
script, which is pictographic and has yet to be deciphered, the mathematical 
achievements of the people remain largely a mystery. Clearly there was a con¬ 
siderable merchant class, through whom a commercial arithmetic developed, 
but academic achievements, like those of contemporary Egypt, were no doubt 
both channelled and circumscribed. However, it will be seen that the above 
system of ratios may be based upon 16, an important number 5 in ancient 
Indian numerology, and that certain others may be successively obtained by 
doubling or halving; also of interest is the use of fractional thirds and the de- 
°r ^ 5 °™^ ^ orm m the higher numbers. Further study of the 
sions nnlnli he * nc ! us valley civilization does, in fact, reveal decimal divi- 
clear fmm fk ’ ^ USC a 'f 001 ’ 1 3‘ 2 inches divided into tenths. It is 

petent know I “j? 1 ! 1 ® and architecture of the cities that there was a com- 

lenffth -i ‘f ^ ^ e _°f simple geometry and surveying based upon two units of 
■a***’-*— ' 3'2 inches and a 'cubit’ of about 20-6 inches, 
unwise to „ ," ng su ggestions might be made from all this, but it would be 
Let us be c i ^ *° s P ecL ^ adon the face of such incomplete evidence, 

tion of main” 1 ? 60 ^ t0 add three further practical achievements—the construc- 
and the mam / a ! nS 5av * ng brick ‘manhole-covers’, the cultivation of cotton 
copper-arcpn' if™ °f cotton-cloth, and the working of copper, bronze, and 

through seve^l 3 T^ e ove r-alI picture is of a technology standardized 

ra cen turies by an inflexible and authoritarian regime. 

TheAjya • . 11 

the ca j 0 f t h e iav usions of northern India (c. 1500 b.c.) may be said to mark 
science is t 0 - „ s va “ e y civilization. From henceforth the growth of Indian 
richer in pener-fr 1 *^ t5e s P ecu lative and philosophical mind, to be- 
0 ^ en i°-daro and r 'J" atlon ’ to transcend the limited technology of Harappa, 
Co'S 1 acco «nt offteSii™- In the hymns of the Rig Veda is to be found 
the tiVi' 0n and devotion't * fe of l h e Indo-European conquerors, their re- 

there k n ° mena the Sir T* S ? rcme causc . their realization that behind 

the wareh° nStam Principle T r Z?' ’ appear lifting and changeable, 

the so-cane?°u (fa,ha ) of the il°F events - p igg°tt 6 has shown that 

most ineffl d throat -and-girthh^n Fe</a had a Central pole and y oke harneSS ’ 
22? ^hanSt 11 ™^ not ° nly “"Pleasant for the horse but 
n „ .. ™ pean c °l°nizati on ^fnr Ct nevertheless common to the regions of 

S ! fotf and Celtic Britain. 

or be A.“^ ". al “ rcin -f»ri„" anL P ?k'"°'J‘ y the Personification of the 

into 5 ^ 8 ’ Contm ued. Sacrificial 1 he E ? d of the s «n, Surya, or the god 

Vedic 1 ! 0 ^ 16 dCSlgnS dema nding arithm m* mere heaps ofturf > evolved 
concpm' lteraturc > broadly considered t P n UCal and gcome trical calculations, 
concerning the early stages of Hi i ’ ^ 5 Us onl y fragmentary information 

auuue lhe whole evalutX ta fiS, 1 pS."e is .0 «- 

> -Ibis has been found eo„i,„. ,, 7 “ rlam "™ in “l writings such as the 
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Kautillya Arthasastra, the Sulva Sutras, the Caraka Samhita, and ultimately 
the Surya Siddhanta , which present us with an established body of knowledge 
or doctrine. Assuming tentatively a date of 1500-1400 B.c. for the Rig Veda we 
are confronted by a vast ocean of time from which small ‘islands’ appear at 
irregular intervals to provide a few bearings, and firm ground is denied us 
until after the dawn of the Christian era in Europe. 

Perhaps the earliest source dealing exclusively with astronomy is the 
Jyotisha Vedanga ; from this work, the text of which is corrupt and condensed 
in form, and may date from 500 B.c., one learns the rules for calculating the 
position of the new and full moon amongst the 27 nakshatras, and of the 
ayanas which fall in cycles of 5 years each of 366 days. In 5 solar years were 
67 lunar months, so that if these are taken as equivalent to 62 synodic months, 
then a year of 12 months may be retained if the 31st and 62nd months are 
omitted from each cycle. This ancient system of lunar-solar reckoning was 
widely used in India and occurs also in Jaina literature. An earlier statement 
on the nakshatras in the Taittiriya Samhita 7 (of the same period as the 
Brahmanas or priests’ books of ritual) gives a complete list of their names, 
which must have been well established by the eighth or seventh centuries b.c., 8 
and certainly existed in the sixth century at the very latest. Of the three inde¬ 
pendent systems of astronomical reference used in antiquity, the decans of 
Egypt, the zodiac of Mesopotamia, and the lunar mansions, i.e. the 27 or 
28 positions occupied by the moon in one sidereal rotation, the last seems to 
have appeared in India as nakshatras and in China as hsiu at about the same 
time.® There is no evidence to show that at this early period the development 
could have been anything but independent: but if one is looking for a common 
origin there is just the possibility that moon-stations could have arisen from 
the old Babylonian astronomy of c. 1000 b.c. and the conception been 
diffused through Iran: their reappearance as al-manazil among the Arabs, the 
heirs of Sassanian Iran, in pre-Qur’anic times is suggestive. 

Early Indian cosmology is generally based upon the square and cube—a 
quotation from C. P. S. Menon 10 summarizes the basic concept adequately: 

There is first of all the earth based on a square, with a comer towards the south, and 
shaped like a pyramid, with a number of successive homocentric square terraces 
rising up to a point (or rather, to a small square): on the top of this is the mount 
Meru, a pyramid widening out as it rises, at a small angle to the vertical; round this 
lie the orbits of the sun forming homologous squares on a horizontal plane; above 
the sun’s plane is that of the moon with similar orbits. We may imagine above this 
were the planes of the different planets at increasing heights, as described in the 
Vishnu-Purana (of the Hindus); if these were also originally square orbits, we should 
have the original conception of the orbits of the planets as forming the successive 
terraces of a pyramid representing the heavens. 

Associated with this early Meru cosmology were a series of numbers, such 
as 4,12,28,60, obtained through sub-division of the square, or rectangle. The 

7 Taittirtya Samhita, iv. 4.10. 

8 This is supported by another list of 27 in the Kdthaka Samhita (xxxix. 13) and lists of 
28 in the Maitrdyani Samhitd (ii. 13, 20) and the Atharva-Veda (xix. 7). 

9 For Uighur and Tibetan versions see W. Petri, Indian Journal of History of Science t 
Vol. i, pt. 2, New Delhi, 1966, pp. 83-90. 

10 C. P. S. Menon, Ancient Astronomy and Cosmology ; London, 1931, p. 94. 
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system was dictated by mathematical rather than by astronomical require¬ 
ments. Thus a 4 square 1 orbit of 28 could be represented by placing unit squares 
around the periphery of an original square of side 6 (containing 36 unit 
squares) and adding in the unit square at each corner, i.c. (4 x 6)4-4, Z^ving a 
geometrical picture of the alighting stations of the moon. 

Later Meru cosmology, which is to be found in the Jaina texts, adopts the 
circle as the basic form. This radical departure occurs in the Surya Prajnapti 
(perhaps 200 b.c.) where the earth is represented as a circular disc with Mount 
Meru as its centre and the pole-star directly above. Surrounding the earth are 
seven concentric oceans and continents, whilst coplanar rotations of the 
planets are from east to west around Mount Meru. In the Jambuduipapra - 
jnapti a further step is taken when the detailed geometry and associated cal¬ 
culations of this circle are made on the basis of the ratio circumference : 
diameter^Vro. Numerical results are obtained for lengths of arcs, sagittae, 
and segments of chords, and in certain cases quadratic solutions are required. 
Though the history of Jaina canonical literature is such that it is difficult to 
date, some useful papers have already appeared on the mathematical and 
astronomical aspects. 11 

Maha Meru, or Sineru, also occupies the central position in the Buddhist 
universe as described in the Pali Books 12 Sara Sangaha , Visuddhi Magg&* 
Satin Suryuggamana Suttanta, and Jindlankdra. Only one half of it is visible 
above the level of the ocean, whilst between Meru and the outermost circle oi 
the system, the ridge of rock called Sakvala, there are seven circles of rock, 
and seven oceans the "waters 5 of which are so attenuated that the feather of a 
peafowl could not float in them. This picture has been much elaborated, so 
at to proceed further would only involve us in vast numbers and fancifu 
mA^ at !ru S ^ av * n f= no relation to fact, curious and interesting though these 
Jl' 1L he most important achievement of Buddhist thought from our 
with hiirna P ° mt 1 a the laW causation, which was initially concerned mam y 
Wmis?dLw dUC lu bU r t has since interested philosophers of science. 13 
doctrine 0 d f ™ 8 * h Jama and Buddhist cosmology we must mention the 
grouped toST better 1 kno 1 wn as thc ^theory. Atoms could b 
Jain-fand Vai^ f l f ° rm molecules . and whilst the atoms envisaged by the 

Kevaddha Sutta appended to thc Dizha Nik fid u d | sappear by cycles. - s 
ultimately formed from the four elements fire ^ * S ° filld that Tn these 

" e.g. G. Thibaut. ‘On theSurya-Prajnapti’,X 4 SB 
‘The Jaina School of Mathematics’, Bulletin of tin 

(1929), 114- „ 

“ See G. P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon pact ,028 M- 

Bode, TV R-A.S. London, AUo „?.h2 M T ®“ 

Society, Dawson J Jacc, Loncon. 

« w. McGovern A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, v„l. 1, Cosmology, London, i 9 «‘ 
« G. S. P. Misra, ‘Logical and Scientific Method m Early Buddhist Tcxfs’ Journal 

London (ttfB). pts - l ~ 2 ' pp ' 54 7 64 ' T ‘ W ’* ’f Da " ds and E. Carpenter, Digha Nikay* 
3 vols., Pah' Text Society ’ London ’ < 88 9 -i 9 io, reprinted 1947-1960. 


ra S 5 ' JA P ’ 49 107-27, ,81-206. B- Datta- 

’ lImn lhe Calcutta Mathematical Society* 2 * 
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pervading. The fully developed atomic theory in the aWMto* 
which was translated into Chinese in the third centaT ^'- but McGovern 
finement of a doctrine which had existed for several centu ^ nQt 

is inclined to the view that both the Jama and .. source} it 

original, but probably derived from the Vaiseshikas. T .eucippus and 

is Indian and seems independent of the Greek theorie 

^oTeSn more of the worldly activities of the Indian pectin the last few 
centuries b.c. one must seek information other than that supp ^ ^ 

religious and metaphysical writings, and it is for una e Kautilya 

Kmiliya Arrhafastra ,' 6 a unique work on statecraft attributed to Kautuya^ 

gcr'to^goot'n c^vnis^diKovcred^^ipop^Probably ‘elaborated from l ^ e 
Mauryan original and 

municaUons^tfgriculture and hrigath 3 ii,ore^ and^mining,^plants and medicm^ 

and especially mechanical ““ ; th emphasis mainly on the former; a 

yamas of architecture are mra '‘°"“;*‘“ th ™ P 0 „ (ras are classified as station- 
whole chapter is devoted to armoury, operation can often only be 

ary or mobile; and even warfare, the role of 

inferred it is clear that-the main v ^ 1 ™ r proje Jiles 1 and incendiary 
elephants in war, catapult d ammable mater ials used indicating the 

missiles, the cotn P° sltl ™ furtherance of cultivation, irrigation canals and 
absence of gunpowder. In Girnar in Saurashtra (Kathiawar) 

large artificial- the massive ‘tanks’ of 
were constructed, of King Panduwasa built near the capital 

a successor * Kins pai “ ha ^ a ’ 

«Xn the Sr half of the fifth century , C. two further Hanks’ the 
Java vewa and the Gamini, in the same region, and such stupendous activity 
in irrkation works went on, as in India, into the medieval period. One cannot 
but marvel at these splendid monuments, some of which were 40 nnleyn 
perimeter and the phenomenal agricultural progress achieved during half a 
SSSSXm t£ accession of Vijaya, the first of the Great Dynasty no 
fail to record the scholar’s indebtedness to George Tumour, who sought 
the ‘tika’ with the help of the Buddhist priest Galle a p nd ^ u ^ J ^36, 
difficulties produced an English version of a third of the 0 Z?™ , er takings 

Which rendered our historical knowledge of these early public undert 

The machines of the period of the Arthasastra and of the early c ^ 

15 Olufsen noted that the Vakhans believe in fire, air, water, and wind,ran i atcr . 

the Mazdak sect of the old Iranian religion. We come to the Hm Indian 

Olufsen, Through the Unknown Pamirs , London, I 9 ° 4 i P* * 59 * ^ 

Journal of History of Science, Vol. l, No. I (1966), I~ 14 ' n p Kangle, 

16 R, Sbamasastry, Kautilya s Arthasastra, 3rd edn., Mysore, 19 9 * 

Raittiliya Arthasastra, Pt. 1, Bombay, i960. . . } di In dian Institute of 

17 V. Raghavan, Yantras or Mechanical Contrivances w Ancient Inc , 

Culture, Bangalore, 2nd edn., 1956- _ . „ , nt , Colombo. 1934-5- 

13 R. L. Brohier, Ancient Irrigation Works in Ceylon , 3 Pts., Colombo, 934 
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ferences to Yavanas, who were often engineers, in early Tamil literature, and 
commercial intercourse between southern India and the West, especially in 
Augustan times, suggest acquaintance with Greek and Roman ideas. Though 
Bhoja in his treatise Samaranganasutradhara gives many technical properties 
of machines neatly classified, refers to the use of toothed wheels in the opera¬ 
tion of types‘ ” 1 ®r r y-go-round, and has a general statement concerning the 

mec4ianirc° ^ oad * n a mac hine, we do not find scientific laws as in 
physics of acon«^fe m Sj^ k f ,e is the a ^ence from the Jaina 
the case of the atomic f £° F ’ and change arising out of time, but, as m 

norarv nhilosoDhv- th^®®^’ thlS must be considered in terms of the contem- 
P Sent Sndi y m^r 18 Crr ° r in readin 8 too much into early texts, 
pressed in powers of Sh ° WS an early interest in lar g e numbers ex- 

the division of limefato i“ ^ and factors, and in 

Vedic Samhltas, ^ |M S? powers occur in the 

UnmSvana and in fh*. r,.\ 30(1 St *tras, m the epics Mahabharata and 
is ih/§atapatha Br3h^ ltaVistara ( where 10 s3 is given). Of particular interest 

after stating that 360 nSs^d^ I**® ° f 7 ?° 35 faF 38 T* 

four successive multinl£ J days contam I0 > 8 °° muhurttas proceeds by 
ings. The occurrenceofth ° DS by 15 to reacb the ultimate pranas or breath- 
recalls the use of the sam WOrd r ® fi ( a heap) in the Chandogya Upanishad 
the humble origin of what® ^““P 1 by the Ancient Egyptians, and is clearly 
boy, standing for the Was * ater to become the burden of many a school- 

nf thf. on»> u t - unknown Quantity v 



sacnnciai anars used in v»a- • pa * utras and deal with the construction ot 
knowledge of several preceH?„ ntUal ‘terminal writings they summarize the 
the achievements of Hindu «^,^" turies . and Provide an excellent picture of 
sect; furthermore, when teJL? metty prior to the mathematics of the Jaina 
cayana, thisgeometrical teSo rc P laced the old rites of the agni- 
by th !d 8 F°mm t?“SSK? and W3S subsequently superseded 

n owned. From the mass of iitemHr 1Cb i? indu Mathematicians are justly re- 

the priesthood seven Suha Sutras hn^® 11 “ Ust have been the prerogative of 
oily valuable—those of ^Y? survived and of th»e a thfDP are esoeci- 



of the Siuo iu C uiagonals, the enne ' 7 U£tresand rectangles, the relations 
angles, the construction of equivalent «m® ° n equivalent squares and rect- 
» See e g- H J. J. Winter, ‘Muslim Mech *** drCleS * the construction of 

j5 (I 95 6 )> *5 8 - an,cs and Mechanical Appliances', Endeavour, 

1 w Bibhutibhushan Datta, The Science of.u e „ 

*« Bibhutibhushan Datta, ‘Geometry in Calcutta, 1932- 

Geschichte der Mathemank, Abt. B. Bd. 1 (i03o^2^cT graphy ’* QnellenundStudienzur 
* See e g. V. Sharma, Kdtyayana Sutva 

xJjirasimhachar, Apastamba Sulva Sutra , with the enmmD. Srinivasachar and V. S. 

y «anl. Md sundannaja, UomraJ «f KapardtoM. Kara- 
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triangles equivalent to squares and rectangles, and the construction of 
squares equal to two or more given squares or equal to the difference between 
two given squares. In this connection we may note two interesting formulae, 
those giving the diagonal of a square and the squaring of the circle. Thus, 
according to Baudhayana and Apastamba, to obtain the dvi-karani or 
diagonal 2J ‘Increase the measure by its third part, and again by the fourth 
part (of this third part) less the thirty-fourth part of itself (i.e. of the fourth 
part).’ This gives a value for y/'i of 


11 1 

I+ 3 + 3-4 3 - 4*34 


or 1*4142156. 


diverging from modern calculation only in the sixth place of decimals. 

Baudhayana says: ‘If you wish to square a circle, divide its diameter into 
eight parts; then divide one of these parts into twenty-nine parts and leave out 
twenty-eight of them; and also the sixth part (of the previous division) less the 
eighth part of this (last).’** A relation between the radius of the circle (r) and 
the side (2a) of the equivalent square is finally obtained in the form: 

r r r r 

a ~ r 8 e.29 °"* + ‘ 


8.29.6 ' 8.29.6.8 


In the construction of altars ( vedi ) requiring numbers of bricks of differing 
sizes in various layers, e.g. in the falcon-shaped fire altar, we see the origin of 
those indeterminate problems which form a notable part of later Hindu alge¬ 
bra. Bibhutibhusan Datta, after examining Jaina canonical literature and the 
commentaries of Kapardisvaml and Karavindasvaml, inclines also to the 
view that the irrationality of V2 was understood in the time of the Sulvas 
Archaic Hindu medicine in its earliest context is to be found mostly in the 
hymns of the Atharva Veda, and the Vedic term bheshaja, used to denote 
medicinal charms, which occurs also in the Avesta as baesaza or baesazva 
suggests a common Aryan origin. It is a ‘psychosomatic’ approach to healine’ 
part of a philosophical system, a scheme in which the lay physician and the 
priest perform their respective roles in controlling the ills of the body and of 
the soul. Native pre-Aryan lore and practice were absorbed. Mohenio-daro 
which had the finest public health facilities in the ancient East could boast 
bathrooms and a drainage system, and no doubt influenced personal hvaiene 
The deity Dhanvantari, custodian of the elixir of immortality, became the 
fount of wisdom for virility and duration in life (ayurveda) and the remedies 
(bhajshajya )| to ensure these. He figures in SuSruta as the divine authority in 
medicine. We cannot, therefore, compare such a system with contemporary 

we Pa C « d u aWl1 ^ as U does upon several of the exact sciences, but 

r U r^rv P wSli J!! ctm gln ?!. n8S of u certain features in general practice and in 
rgery which are still with us; thus, we find the practitioner teaching his 

P pil by personal example, a blend of experience and tradition with fresh 

monTsl bv a tSe r u ‘ at ! 0n ’ Whilst specialized equipment in com¬ 

mon use by the first century a.d. consisted of twenty types of knives and 

21 Being the side of a square of area twice that of the original square Numerically this 

sr ^»•**« 
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needles (sastra), thirty probes (saldka), twenty tubular instruments, and 
twenty-six articles of dressing {vpayantra). K 

Its theoretical basis being metaphysical, Hindu medicine was restricted by 
tradition and by isolation from other sciences. Life originated in the primal 
waters, man the microcosm was inevitably moulded by the forces of the 
macrocosm; 16 the types of physiognomy are the result of specific incarnations. 
In the Puranas fever is a demon, offspring of indigestion—the commonest 
cause of illness. Since illness in general could be attributed either to a disturb¬ 
ance in the organism or to the entry of super-human forces, then, should the 
p ly sician ai, prayers must be recited and offerings made to propitiate the in- 
lhe j™an body was maintained in a state of health by the three 
T . 1Sj P 1 ^ rri * and wind (or breath) in their correct proportions, 27 
tirm f pr ^ 0rtl0 ^ s could be achieved by proper diet, an important considcra- 
SD 1 j rymg climate. The humours were forms of the life-energy and corre- 
f- 0 ^ Ivme forces or agents in the macrocosm, i,e. outside the body; 
atecl iTr° l aU ^ ^ eav ^ resided in the chest and lungs, was associ- 

amo tK :~ e Hioon, Hindu interpretation gave wind prime significance 
from tv - mours ' smcQ it appeared to govern the dynamics of the body; 
of win r| e f r -^ r ^ an ^°.^ a t0 Vedanta philosophy there developed a theory 
i n \vh *a ■ or m anifestations of the life-breath, 28 This is a theory of breath- 
gardj h l % wres * he Iun £ s - ln fac C the lungs (Homan) and the palate were re- 
bodv Hv ' ara ^ a25 t^ e source of the vessels which carry water through the 
of Su&ruH a ^ on ^ s ^ c Caraka’s description of the vascular system was that 
Ratine tL P °r tUlatins the navel as the source; of the tubular vessels (sira) 
So in r0In > eac ^ of the humours (now four in number) occupied 175 - 

is irrigated hv sf ^ seven ^ndred tubular vessels. As a garden or a rice field 
vessels, moiste™vf m ^ ca f ia ^ s . carr yiog water, the body, by means of these 
the navel.,, the mamta ined; ,, . the root from which they spring is 

tt'heeUs surrounded by^pokes 1 ^^ ^ the tabular vessels, as the hub of a 

humourl; these E.?“ t leads to a disturbance of the balance of the 
vade the domain of others K ^ overfiow ing their normal channels in¬ 
to ™ maCOlogy was the Hindu heorTofTu 8 discase ' The basis of dietetics and 
to correspond to the Greek JX?T f the SIX es ^nces (rasa), which appear 

8 3 y ' hparon > stryphnon, halmyron, pikroft, and 

ftdtimore Md., f <Hideyo No Euchi Lectures), Johns Hopkins Press, 

P. J. Deshpande, K. R, Sharma. and a r 

undamentals oi Orthopaedic Surgery\ j^L .' Pras H 'Contribution of SuSmta to the 

,97 u 01 ’ ' 3 ~ 35 ' L - M ’ Sineh ’ K.K. Thakra) ° f the Hist ^ °f Science, Vol. 5, 

tions to the Fundamentals of Surgery■, iby ’® nd p - J - Deshpande, ‘Susruia’s Contribu- 
fT'lV,* l ° m6decine indkmw, ses origi„ es 2 3 6 -;5o. See J. Filliozat, La Doctrine 

Ci \i yU- ses Parallilesgrecs. Imp. Nat., Paris, 1949. 

A fourth humour, blood, was later added and ‘ 
and Susruta, As many as ten are listed in ttf ^ eQ h°ned in the writings of Caraka 

29 Caraka, vi*5, A. C. Kaviratna and P. S, Ravikk !rea dse Gorakshakitaka* 

1890-1911 . nnushana, Charaka-Samhita, Calcutta, 

3Q Susruta, iil 7. Kaviraj K, L. Bhishagratna, Suirutn ^ „ . ( 

Samhita* Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies, 30. 4 vols,, 1963 -4’ Lalcut * a > *9° Susftruta 
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drimy. 31 Tradition had established an elaborate doctrine of correspondence 
between the essences (qualities or flavours) in certain foods and the specific 
substances in the humours. A vast pharmacopoeia enshrined traditional 
remedies. In the treatment of the patient an all-powerful arcanum was blended 
from various herbs, each contributing specific healing properties, and these 
material properties were reinforced by supernatural powers invoked by the 
brahman practitioner who claimed a special relationship with the twin horse¬ 
men and divine physicians, the Asvins. Honey possessed unusual healing 
virtues, being associated with amrita,. the elixir of immortality. 

Another significant feature of Hindu medicine was the absence of any 
attempt to recognize diseases of the brain. One would not have expected much 
progress in this study in ancient times in any case, but the reason for such 
neglect is to be found in the assumption that the centre of consciousness, 
thought, and feeling is the heart, a generalization which is implicit also in the 
writings of Homer. 3 * Caraka 33 certainly mentions insanity, but it is covered 
by the general explanation of the overflowing of ‘incensed elements’, in this 
instance into the special vessels carrying the ‘mind-stuff’, or by the entry of 


demons. 

Am ong the diseases mentioned in Vedic medical texts are diarrhoea (asrava), 
fever ( takman 1 ), dropsy (Jalodara ), consumption ( baldsa , yakshma), tumour 
( 1 akshata ), abscess ( vidradha ), leprosy and certain skin diseases ( kilasd ), and 
congenital diseases ( kshetriya ). Dropsy was sent by Varuna, the god of the 
primal waters. Jaundice, for which Caraka later records diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment, 34 is characterized by the presence of the demon who causes yellowness 


^OiTpursuing inquiry to the borders of the realm of legend the historian 
deans one indisputable fact, namely, that the fount of ancient Hindu medical 
wisdom was the oral teaching of Punarvasu Atreya. According to the Buddhist 
jatakas a physician Atreya taught at TakshaSila (Taxila) in the age of Budrfhf 
It appears that six pupils of Atreya first set down this wisdom inencvclonldt 
tom. but of these versions only two. those of Bhela and AgnWnSa hav, ™. 
vived. A defective manuscript of Bhela Samhlla ,» discovered in south 1^' 
reveals the same tradition as is to be found more fully exnn,,!^ !? • ’ 

Caraka Samhita, which is the final form of the compilation of Amivet fnHi, 
our best source of Hindu medical knowledge as it existed^ fnTTasT?ew* 
centuries b.c. Caraka is generally believed to have been the court nhv^ician to 
King Kanishka at Peshawar in the first or second century ad ■ 

H. R. Zimmer, on the evidence of the Bower manuscript 3 ‘ suggests a 
possible third school parallel with Bhela and Agnivesa. Thfs oldesfextant 

mfnulrarSa r C r red ^ y ^ A> in i8 9 ° « » Buddhist 
monument at Kucha, Chinese Turkestan, has been dated on the basis of 

palaeography m the second half of the fourth century A.D? but contains 

* H. °P- ci, <. P- xlix. J. Filliozat, op. cit., Ch. VIII. 

Sen Wr Mmi ^ Pts ’ '• 2 ’ Arch - Survey of India, New Imp. 
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material deriving from several centuries earlier, and not only has certain 
chapters corresponding to those of Caraka but almost identical pharmaceuti¬ 
cal formulae. The work is interesting in that no reference is made to Caraka; 
it is also significant in showing the penetration of Hindu medicine into Central 
Asia, 

Ayurveda (the science of longevity) as set forth in Caraka makes no mentior 
of surgery, being solely the province of the physician. The development o 
surgery is initially attributed to the genius Susruta who may have taught ant 
practised in KasI (Varanasi, Banaras). He incorporated surgery into Jh 
genera e o medicine, advised a wide training and experience gained unde. 
fwWu J^ c C t if rSj st / essed the importance of surgery in the study of anatom} 
a ^ wea ^ ess in Hindu medical knowledge), and attempted 

eranhV rriT ^ 1 ^ atlon existing data 37 which still resided in separate mono- 
the c n A^j- rre j y confusion and repetition. With Susruta also there ended 
HinI * Z ? radlt ' 0n elephant medicine* 
resnect n/f / made aa eight-part division of the field of study, broadly in 
healing i i . easeSj their diagnosis and treatment, and (b) the means of 
Thus u^d/Vr 7 ^ w ^°^ e mail > the philosophical and ethical approach, 
obstetric* H‘ WC ° nd dlnesses requiring surgery (salya) and the science of 
the disturha ,seasas the eye, ear, nose, and throat (salakya); diseases due to 
ism; mental^ ^ * lumours which involve the therapy of the whole organ- 
children’s di and ° t * ler disturbances of demoniacal origin; pediatrics, i.e. 
—medicinal S H aSeS> c ? used hy demoiis; and finally, three aspects of ayurveda 
virility (o (agada) and antidotes, elixirs of life (rasayana), and 
moral and phvsic i ^ 0re w ‘^ely (b), we consider the organism (sarira), its 
pain and illness in t ea *th (yritti), the origins of disease, and the nature of 
{karntan) t the conin'™ 5 ° f balance of the humours, treatment or action 
spect of the age of 3 Uence , s treatment, the influence of time (kala) in re- 
sional conduct of th P , ient or P crh aps the seasons, and lastly, the profes- 
struments (karana) EmS" ° r Physician, his diagnosis, his methods and m- 
treatmeiu. ‘ Phasis was laid upon the preventative aspect and early 
l here is no r r 

ancient Hindu medical literature, 
B-C.) of the ^auryanEmpwor A<L BUd ^ h i! Sn1, Thc sccond Rock Edict 256 
C,n f’ whdst Ceylon, by fhe fourt? 3 ebratcs the beginnings of social medi- 

and a medical service; by '0°“ ^ “7 A ‘ D - could boast some hospitals, 
and veterinary officers tendedffieS^? T h physicia » served the villages, 
of the treatment of out-patients ffidknp P - hantS and ho ™s. Ample evidence 
of southern India.» Pensaries occurs in the Sangam literature 


” The present (ext of the Siisrum - 

I8g . H ™% dmveda 4 tA - Mah adevacfmaSiApte b fX ,y dates from •>* fourth century a.d. 

Spki an der Ek fanten, Sansk rit Ser. No, XXVI), 

^if [ he the Matanga-LUa of hUhkanh^^ Frankl 'n Edgerton, The Elephant- 

medicine see Asvauaidyaka by Jayadatta, and AivariJl*? Haven . Conn., 1931- On horse 
Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1887, l ksit# by Nakula, ed. Umesacandra, 

jg S, Gurumurthy, ‘Medical Science and Dispensaries in a - 
from Epigraphy 1 , Indian Journal of History of Science South India as « Ieancd 

* 0L 5 * No. 1 (1970), 76-9, 
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We conveniently leave the ancient world via the Siddhantas, the astronomi¬ 
cal treatises which in themselves exhibit a transition from the Paitamaha 
Siddhanta, which retains the Vedanga astronomy, to the Surya Siddhanta of 
a.d. 400, 40 which largely establishes the form of native astronomy for the 
duration of the Middle Ages. 41 Varahamihira, c. a.d. 505 summarized in his 
Panchasiddhantika the five Siddhantas entitled Paitamaha, Vasishtha, Paulisa 
Romaka, and Surya, though his version of the last-named indicates that 
gradual changes in the text of this, the most important Siddhanta, must have 
occurred subsequently. K. S. Shukla lists as a minimum twenty-eight com¬ 
mentaries on it by known authors, mostly in Sanskrit but two in Telugu, 
reaching to the early eighteenth century, together with at least seventeen 
works based essentially upon its theory; bis recent edition 4 * includes the 
commentary of ParameSvara (a.d. 1432) written in Kerala in south India. 

Much discussion has centred around the transmission of Greek astrono¬ 
mical ideas to India during the first four centuries of the Christian era. 4 * This 
period coincides with that of the growth of the Siddhanta literature, and the 
Romaka Siddhanta especially shows signs of Greek influence, an influence 
which is notably present in the terminology of astrological writings such as 
the Brihajjataka aadLaghujataka of Varahamihira. It is also the period of close 
commercial intercourse between imperial Rome and the coasts of Kerala 
and Tamilnadu, embracing both the Augustan age and the Sangam age. 44 
Tamil poems of the latter make frequent references to yavanas,** who were 
Westerners familiar with Hellenistic science and Roman technology, and who 
assisted in the design and construction of yantras, especially engines of war 
More or less contemporary influences of Greek and Roman craftsmanship 
ore evident in coinage and in sculpture in northern India. 4 * Nor should orS 
overlook the intellectual contacts of the Gupta Empire with Sasanian Persfa 
here there was some study of astronomy. 4 * rersia » 

W T he Tamil tradition in respect of astronomy is especially significant Bv the 
study of two Greek papyri of the Roman period, which seem to 
mitten c. A.D. .00 and c. *50 respectively,- and of the Tamil meftods of 
<0 xhe earlier limit. It may still have been developing as late as a d iooo 
«. For further sources, see D. Pingree, ‘Sanskrit Astronomical TahW tt •. j 

States', Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. 58, No. 3 (1968), 77. * ables m 016 Un,ted 

4» K. S. Shukla, The Surya-Siddhanta, with the Commentary of Paramot,,*,* tw 
M athematics and Astronomy, Lucknow University, 1957. 1 Paran «*K™. Dept, of 

4J H. J. J- Winter, Eastern Science, London, 1952, Ch. III. 

44 R. E. M. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, London toca 

45 V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Translation of the SilaDoadikarnm n,f«rd tow 
A. Danielou Translation of th tSilappadik&ram, New York iSs^P T SrinSyengS' 
History of the Tamils from the Earliest Times to 600 A.D. Madras tow b ^ VaS lyen8ar ’ 

4* W. W. Tam, The Creeks in Bactrla and India Camhriri<n> n . „ _ ., 

3 vols., Cambridge, 1951. R. E. M. Wheeler, "Romn Sfct with £JfS &"5 
Afghanistan’, in Aspects of Archaeology, Essays Presented to O. G. S. Crawford, London, 

47 Taqizadeh, Bull. School of Oriental Studies, 9 (1939), 133-0 D Pineree. ‘Astro* 

nomy and Astrology in India and Iran’, Isis, Vol. 54. No. " 

hist fflo^MeddeteL^TO^T^ Trea !l se % ** ** Kgl. Da^ke Vidensk. Selsk. 
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Text© , Buu . ae la Soc . Royale de Lettres de Lund (1946-7), pp. 77-3. 
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reckoning time, 4 ’ O. Neugebauer has revealed the persistence of the Baby¬ 
lonian methods of the Hellenistic period up till recent times in southern India. 
Starting from the work of Lt. Col. John Warren of 1825, entitled Kala 
Sankalita: a Collection of Memoirs on the various modes according to which the 
natives of the southern parts of India divide time, he has found exact numerical 
parallels between the planetary theory of Varahamihira’s Panchasiddhantikd 
and that of Seleucid cuneiform tablets of c. 200 B.c., the intermediary phase 
being the Roman transmission of the earlier form of Greek astronomy, which 
t ^ y oma, into southern India, probably mainly through the 
nrediction nf F ° ° gl . Ca , htorature. Calculations were made directly for the 
and we mav nil phenomena through certain numerical schemes, 

" “ ay ff 11 th,s tradition ‘arithmetical’. 

process °f Ptolemy we reach a new and more highly developed 

in themselves eraatlca l dedu chon from geometrical models, which represent 
eccentrics Thf* c - motlom °f the planets in terms of epicycles or 
units of Grert UT ^ a ^ddhantci, in addition to the use of terminology and 
is significant th em Pi°ys epicyclic models in its planetary theory. But it 
or the Simrt a U does uot ^ nc l ude Ptolemy’s refinement of the lunar theory 
now succeed^^ ae 5 ua . ns * °f Ptolemaic planetary theory. 50 Neugebauer has 
fully develonM^- UC ^ S the essend al features of the planetary theory of the 
idea is the foil U ^ Q ^dhdnta to modern terms; thus he says: ‘The leading 
carried on a .°^ lp g. The planet moves on an epicycle of radius r which is 
observer,Thusv e rad l us ^ an d eccentricity e, the ‘deferent' around the 
centre of the enirvT d P a ^ ng two variables, the ‘mean distance* cc of the 

which determines th C lde a P°S ee of the deferent* and the ‘anomaly* y 
arises to tabulate th^° S1 ^ 0n planet on the epicycle. The problem now 
Greek geometrical i F com Plicated function of a and y/ sl Into this 

S| ne of an angle, thuc .^ e Hindus injected the important concept of the 
S metric ar, Both thepU a r? 8 a SeC0rid tTadition which we may call *tri- 
uhsa and Surya Siddhdntas contain a table of sines 

y remembering that th 

met’riS 1 there are > in fa? tlf ° ra y dian component as well as an Aryan 

hi nM ' a 5 r ° per P ers Pcctiv’e rn 0 ih ra H ltl0nS ’ the arith metical and trigono- 

sm.r? Cd m terms «f the da?r e ^ ment ofIn dian astronomy may 
sources the d «a furnished by both Tamil and Sanskrit 

The chapters of the Stirva - 

nv^vn ?h } thC tme po ^of S'© the mean motions of the 
rrY\\ I) | he J lature of eclipses, (Vm DlanT? Hl) direct ion, place, and time, 
(IX) heliacal risings and settings m Con -i uncti °ns, (VIII) asterisms, 
(XI) certain malignant aspects of the su C ? and settin S of the moon, 

« O.Neugebauer, ‘Tamil Astronomy’ o - - " ^ m °° n ’ treatcd in part 3Str °' 

Sergupta, University of Cafcufta^^^ ^ Surya ~ S(dd/l <inta, e d. p. Gangooly and 
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logically, (XII) cosmogony, geography, and the ‘dimensions of the Creation’, 
(XIII) measuring instruments, such as the armillary sphere, clepsydra, and 
gnomon, and (XIV) different ways of reckoning time. The geocentric system 
of the universe is assumed, and longitudes reckoned from the prime meridian 
through the ancient city of Ujjayinl. In spite of the imported Greek ideas, the 
Surya Siddhanta is characteristically Indian in its reaction to this alien know¬ 
ledge ; it absorbs what seems to be fitting and treats it in accordance with its 
own way of thinking, retaining at the same time certain elements of tradition, 
e.g. the established feature in time-reckoning, the tithis, which are constant 
and equal to thirtieths of a mean synodic month, 53 a division which has also 
been traced in Babylonian lunar and planetary texts; and the explanation of 
the irregularities of planetary motion in terms of the winds which were a 
significant feature in ancient Hindu philosophy concerning the natural world 
Thus, in the Satapatha Brahmana the smallest units of time were the pranas or 
breathings, whilst in the Surya Siddhanta « we find that ‘Forms of Time’ of 
invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac (, bhagana ), called the conjunction 
( ilghroccha ), apsis (mandoccha), and node ( pata ), are causes of the motion of 
the planets. 


The planets, attached to these beings by cords of air, are drawn away by them, with 
the right hand and left hand, forward or backward, according to nearness, toward 
their own place. 

A wind moreover, called provector (pravaha) impels them toward their own aDices 
0 uccha ); being drawn away forward and backward they proceed by a varying motion 

The so-called apex (uccha), when in the half-orbit in front of the planet draw« th 
planet forward; in like manner, when in the half-orbit behind the planet ’it hT, •! 
backward. ’ 11 Qraws lt 

When the planets, drawn away by their apices (uccha), move forward in .. 

the amount of the motion so caused is called their excess (dhanaY whUL ^ Wblt8( 
backward, it is called their deficiency (rind). ] ' when th *y move 

Highly regarded and widely disseminated, the Surva Siddhn»,„ u * 
found influence on the course of medieval Hindu astronomv pr0 ' 

Sumati (c. a.d. 800), whose work was known both in Nepal's , to 

and who wrote his Sumati Tantra and Sumati Karana on th ® Kerala > 

version of the SSrya SMhirna. it provided thr^«e?^ SKOfth ' eiri ” r 
Nepalese astronomers in their construction of the Hindu e ! em _f nts use <* by 
during the period between a.d. 6a8 and 966 thetatoSS “ len . dar - 
popularity, especially in the twelfth century when RhsT ^ 111 ^ greatly ln 
and Mallikarjuna Sun wrote commei 2 « « ? haskara « quoted from it 
Sanskrit. commentaries on it, first in Telugu then in 

The more important Hindu astronomers with th* 
contemporary of Brahmagupu^and^^Itaiphf of‘Ar^bhahf’ij^Lallat* 

51 O. Schmidt, On the Comoutation rsf tho a u 

54 Ch. II, vv. i-n. Revd. E. P Burgess OD.^i^n^ 3 ’ Centaurus > 2 ( 1952 ). 140-80. 

“*6^ works P, ‘ 2) ’ Depar,ment of 
Sudhakara Dv.ved,, Si m . dhl . vrddMda o/ia/ £ Benares. l88( . 
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(a.d. 748), Manjula (a.d, 932), Aryabhata 11 ^ (a.d. 950), ^ripati^ 8 (a.d, 1039; 
author of the Siddhanta Sekhara and Ganita Tilaka), and Bhaskara II (a.d. 
xi 50), who wrote the important treatise Siddhanta SiromanL Since most of 
them also made significant contributions to mathematics we shall meet them 
again in the ensuing pages, 

Hindu mathematics is undoubtedly the finest intellectual achievement of 
the subcontinent in medieval times^ it brought alongside the Greek geo¬ 
metrical legacy a powerful method in the form of analysis, not a deductive 
process building upon accepted axioms, postulates, and common notions, but 
an intuitive insight into the behaviour of numbers, and their arrangement into 
^ eneS| which may be perceived inductive generalizations, in 
■ t ^ gebra rather than geometry. This native power has, fortunately, 
sided a h° m0 ^ em Srinivasa Ramanujan (1887-1920), in whom re- 
nosifiv F' ^ nome f a ^ mem ory allied with great facility in calculation, knew the 
vond th : ^ e ^ ers . as P ers °nal friends’. The quest for wider generalization be- 
methnd 5 f lm1 ^| atl0ns of pure geometry led the Hindus to abandon Ptolemy’s 
in sinpc lu? 1 ?? terms of chords of a circle and to substitute reckoning 
mind of thh 'study of trigonometry. It is to the philosophical 
that wc o S ma thematieian engrossed in the mystique of number 

two nart' W ? 1 ? ri ^ n ana !ytical methods. In this process of abstraction 
mentthe r) 11 f F * 1 Cresting features emerged, at the lower level of achieve- 
certain ectlon of the decimal system, and at the higher the solution of 

iSbSH”? e ^ tio " s -. 

Wc have only^vl 0 a ee ' 3ra * st was Aryabhata I, of whose mathematical work 
writing Aryabhar ^to 11 * 6 ^°^ as w kich form a section of the astronomical 
mathematics a c ^ ° ^ a d a P r °l°nged influence in both astronomy and 
h Paramesvara°r ir i lentary ’ ^haiadipika, upon the Aryabhatiya being written 
matical knowledge r^x as T 430 - The condensed form in which the mathe- 
state of the subiect° t ,^ a ^ ata a PPears serves mainly as a criterion of the 
clearly emerge, e .c 3 ttlC end fifth century a.d., but certain topics 
simpler properties cu ^ e roots, simple areas and volumes, the 

sions, factors, and s ’, siaes ’. gnomon problems, arithmetical progres- 

(i.e. 3-1416). Algebra ;f C a identities; whilst w is stated as 3 iVjV 

given a general solution in , ned as a separate study (bud) and there is 

first degree. Sections 3 an d 0 e - namb f rs of tfa e indeterminate equation of the 

reckoning (kalakriydpaddi la u Arya , bl,al >y a deal respectively with time 

treatment ultimately bearing its 2'/^ astr °nomy (golapdda), the latter 
ring ns full frmtl0n m the spherical trjgonomctry 0 f 

(a.d. 1377), University of Calcutta Pt 1 iai-> r JP al ‘’ike Commentary of Makkibhaifa 

Srtpaii,* '‘th the Commentary of Simhatilaka\--t X ' I947 ‘ H - R - Kapadia, Camiatilaka by 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, "1937. A -D. S2?5) (Gaekwad’s Oriental Ser. 78), 

For source materials see $. N. Sen A Biblfopr u 
Mathematics t National Institute of Sciences nf /?.^ Sarjs krit Works in Astronomy and 
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the Muslim astronomers Abu Raihan al-Blruni 6 ' and Nasir al-Din al-TusI. 62 

Whilst Aryabhata I excelled as an observer and in the classification of 
astronomical data, Brahmagupta was stronger as a mathematician. Brahma¬ 
gupta is noted for his Brahmasphuta Siddhanta (a.d. 628), 63 where in the 
twelfth and eighteenth chapters may be found important mathematical de¬ 
velopments, and his Khandakhadyaka 64 (665), with its supplement Uttara 
Kixandakhddyaka. The work on cyclic quadrilaterals (i.e. four-sided figures 
with their angles on the circumference of a circle) is an interesting example of 
the achievement of the Hindus in the geometry of lines or boundaries, in 
terms of which they tended to think rather than in terms of angles. Brahma¬ 
gupta showed that: 

(1) If the sides of a cyclic quadrilateral are of lengths a, b, c, d, and its 

semi-perimeter is s, then i ts area 63 is _ 

A = ■v'Cs—a) (s—b) (s—c) (s—d) 

(2) If the diagonals of the same quadrilateral are of lengths x and y, then 
the relations between these diagonals and the sides of the quadrilateral 
are expressed by ‘Brahmagupta’s Theorem’. 

x * = (ad + be) (ac+bd)+(ab + cd) 
y* = (ab+cd) (ac+bd)+(ad + be) 

(3) If a, b, c and p, q, r are the sides of two separate right-angled triangles, 
such that a 1 +b t =c\ p*+q 2 =r 2 , then if we make a quadrilateral of 
which the sides are the products ar, cq, br, and cp, this quadrilateral, 
called ‘Brahmagupta’s Trapezium’, will be cyclic and its diagonals will 
intersect at right angles. 66 

Using the newer concept of sines of angles, not angles, Brahmagupta, in the 
first stanza of his chapter in the Khandakhadyaka on the rising and setting of 
planets, gives the formula which is now expressed as 

a b c 

Sin Z.A = Sin Z.B = Sin Z.C 
where a, b, c are the sides of the triangle ABC. 


The astronomical writings of Brahmagupta were known in western India at 
the time of the Muslim invasion of Sind (a.d. 712) and also to Abii Raihan 
al-Blruni on his Indian journey some three centuries later, and there is little 


61 Islamic astronomers were indebted to Greek and Hindu mathematics and in some re¬ 
spects improved on both. See e.g. Al-Birflnl, Al-QSnun Al-Mas'udt, 3 vols., Osmania 

fo I b J!^ ,IOD i B ^ u V Hyderabad - Deccan > *954-6. E. S. Kennedy and Ahmad Muruwwa, 
Blran! on the Solar Equation’, Journ. Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 17, No. 2 (1958). H. J. J. 

In 6 ? u . en Sf s '“ Islamic Science’, Arch. Int. d'Histoire des Sciences, 23-4 
9 tf Siirfhakfra nvtu«| A ‘ p^^dory, Traite du quadilatire, Constantinople, 1891. 
Rrahmntruntn renHnt f ^uhm&sphufa Siddhdnta and Dhydna-Grahopadefddhydya by 
reprint from 7 * e Pandit, N.S. 24 (*902), Sanskrit text. ' 

University of Calcutta with the Commen tary of PrthOdaka, 2 vols., 

food prepared with suUSkdJ 4 * 1 ’ A Sh ° rt tre8tUe “ astronomy which is 85 P leasant “ 

SiddhtoL! feSexplicitS'stmrfTn theC^f the Brahmasphuta- 

“H.J.J. Winter, Eastln ** ^ ^ 
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doubt that they were one of the media through which Hindu astronomy and 
mathematics passed to the Arabs during the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 67 Of a 
practical nature, the Arabs transmitted to the West the so-called Hindu 
numerals and decimal system and the simpler algebraic and trigonometrical 
processes, but ignored the use of negative quantities and the higher algebra of 
indeterminate equations which they do not appear to have understood. 

Medieval Hindu mathematics may be conveniently divided into two pro¬ 
vinces of study, pdtiganita 6S and hijaganita* The former comprised mainly 
arithmetic and mensuration; geometry, which had earlier been a distinct dis¬ 
cipline in the Sulva Sutras , was now widened in scope and assimilated into 
mensuration. Perhaps the earliest example of this kind of presentation is to be 
found in the Bakhshaii manuscript, 6 ® which is written in old Sdradd characters 
on seventy folios of birch-bark, and was unearthed from a mound in the 
Peshawar district of north-west India in May iS8t. Uncertainty surrounds its 
age; the mathematics has been dated as early as the third century a.d. and the 
manuscript itself as late as the twelfth. Bijaganita, which was concerned mainly 
with the solution of algebraic equations, embraced problems in which there 
were more unknown quantities than there were equations with which to find 
them. This study of indeterminate equations was a notable feature of both 
Hindu and Chinese mathematics during the medieval period. 

In India indeterminate analysis reached its zenith in Bhaskara II. He de¬ 
scribed the solution of the first-degree equation in terms of the pulverizer 
{kuttaka)™ a quantity such that, when it is multiplied by a given number, and 
the product added algebraically to a given quantity, the sum or difference is 
divisible without remainder by a given diviser; that is, he obtained whole- 
number values of * and y which satisfy the equation ax± by=c. 

Indeterminate equations of the second degree in the forms 


t ax + by+c^xy 

aiK * ax 2 + c = y z 

equadem dy investlgated by Bra hmagupta, but the solution of the general 


ax*+bx+c = y- 

by the chakravala or cyclic method, was effected by Bhaskara II in a manner 
W 1C , a * P er P et uated his name for all time in the history of the theory of 
numbers. It is salutary to remember that Bhaskara II made these advances 

us JJf fhp C p-"r Si ” dIli " d bas not been precisely identified, 
nr, Jr J P ‘ gm,a °/ Sndharacdrya, e d. K. S. Shukla, Lucknow University, 1959, 

“t?,' s “"'' y ° f New ,mp " ial 

"«-f 

ii ? 6e ^ as,ern S c J c >tce, Ch. III. D. Apte, Bijaganita of Bhaskara II, with 

Pnn TZZTU n * avankl1 ™ _ of Kr f a (e. a.d. .600), Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 
Poona, 1930. H. C. Banerji, Ldavatl of BhSskara II, Calcutta, 1893. G. P. Dvivedi, Sid- 

t uTt'T y f haskara I ' Sansknt and Hindi, Vols. , and 2, Lucknow, 1911, 1926. 
M. Jha, Stddhama-Siromam by Bhaskara II with the Commentaries of Vasamwdrtika of 
Nrstmha (1621) and Maria oj Muni tear a (1635), Vol. I, Benares, 1917 H. T. Colebrooke, 
op. ctt., pp. 172-8. 
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around the middle of the twelfth century; independent European investiga¬ 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did not reach completion 
until about 1770, with the work of Euler and Lagrange. 

The delightful Lilavati and Bijaganita, which form part of the Siddhanta 
Siromani of Bhaskara II, have been widely used since their composition. A 
Persian version oi Lilavati 11 appeared in 1587 on the orders of Akbar and one 
of Bija ganiia in 1635 for Shah Jahan. Bijaganita is interesting in that it con¬ 
tains a demonstration of the theorem of Pythagoras which is distinct from 
that of Euclid r, 47. The deductive proof in Euclid represents the squares 
drawn externally upon the three sides of a right-angled triangle, whereas the 
figure in Bhaskara which may well derive ultimately from the Chinese Chou 
Pet Suan Clung of the Han period, is not part of a deductive system but is 
simply a practical demonstration which shows how two given squares Z h 
so cut that the parts fit together again to form a third square » LilSvat/JZ 
later rivalled by the Ganita Kaumudi, composed in 1356 by Narayana a woi 
notable for its treatment of magic squares.™ Indian interest in maeic’sauar^ 
is reflected in Siamese mathematics of the seventeenth century ?s 4 
A vast literature surrounds the history of the so-called Hindu-Arabie 
numerals. Whereas the first epigraphic evidence for zero occurs in India in the 
Bhojadeva inscriptions at Gwalior, around a.d. 870, much earlier records 
illustrating the use of place value come from Cambodia (604), Champa f6oo'i 
and Java (732)- A 8 ain - a Cambodian inscription of 683 uses the dot or 
to represent zero, whilst an inscription on Banka Island of 686 shows 
dosed ring. These are no doubt the result of the Hindu influeuee 7 „ Sou J, 
Hast Asia, just as in the case of the Po-lo-men (brahman) books tranw„ J 
to China during the great penbd of Buddhist interchange fsav l tted 

the calendrical texts of eastern Turkestan which derte from VST ° 50) ‘ 0r 
earlier dissemination of Indian ideas amongst the Greeks Irf"'’ ° r the 
Chinese in Khotan in the days of Kanishka. Confining ourself tu*” 8 ’ and 
fimitations of space, to questions of origin only, we L™’ trough the 
Son of Joseph Needham: ‘It may be very significanuLTkZ a , ha PPy «»g" 
fndian references simply use the word ‘sunya’^-emptiness ;.^ ° d -7 literar y 
describing the empty spaces on Chinese counting board?™ 38 ,f the y are 
During themedieval period the medical tradition of r n 
was continued by the Buddhist Vagbhata (perhaps eighth cemn 
marized the eight divisions of medicine in his Atoi who sunr ‘ 

" H. J. J- Winter and A. Mirza, Journ. Asiatic Society Bengal S^ “ ^ 

(1952). i- 10 * y ' be,,gal ’ Science, Vol. 18, No. 1 

73 see Euclid, Elements , ed. I. Todhunter, intro. Sir T r u . 

London, I 955 > P- J- Needham. Science and CimibntL*' Ever yman Reprint, 

1959 , P- 22. H. T. Colebrooke, op. cit., p. 222 ' <>t China, Vol. 3, Cambridge, 

’♦ NSrayaija Pandita, Ganita Kaumudi , Princess n r w 1 t., 

Sanskrit College, Benares, Vol. 1, 1935. Vo [. 2 a es Havana Texts, Government 

7J De La LouWre, Description du royaume de Siam v^i 
Quarres magiques seion es Indiens, Amsterdam iZ ‘ 2 * PP ‘ 2 35 - 88 ; Le ProbUme des 
76 j. Needham, op. cit., Vol. 3 , p Un ’ I7,4> 

»7 L. Hilgenberg and W. Kirfel, Vaebhata's a*,-, , j 
buch der Heilkunde Leiden, 1937-4S K* VoZf ein Lehr- 

First Five Chapters of us Tibetan Version, Berlin \*6s S Bl/sd Sa,hhits - The 

Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1920, p. 5I o. ’ 19 ° 5 ’ B also A - B - Keith, A History of 
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portance was attached to the use of minerals and natural salts in prescrip¬ 
tions, and books of such prescriptions appeared in popular medicine. 7 ® 
Medicine and chemistry were closely allied. Alchemy was an integral part of 
Tantric mysticism. Throughout the Tantric period (c. 700-c. 1300) and the 
ensuing latrochemical period (1300-c. 1550) the philosophy of mercury, which 
in the Rasaratnakara of the alchemist Nagarjuna and the Saiva tantra Rasar- 
nava was concerned essentially with the elixir of life, gradually developed, as 
exemplified in the Rasaratna Samucchaya and many other similar treatises, into 
the more realistic study of mercurial remedies and the chemical behaviour .of 
the metals .' 19 Indian alchemy reached Tibet® 0 in the early eighth century with 
the spread of Buddhism, and is to be found in the great scriptures Kanjur and 
Tanjur. In the field of metallurgy remarkable technological competence was 
attained as early as the fourth and fifth centuries; the casting of the pure- 
copper Buddha at Sultanganj in Bihar and the welding of wrought-iron shapes 
to complete the Iron Pillar near Delhi cannot fail to inspire the highest 
respect. 81 


IV 

In astronomy the Muslim tradition of instrumental technology survived in 
India until the middle of the eighteenth century.® 7 The astrolabe, which had 
been lovingly perfected by generations of Persian and Arab craftsmen and 
was again executed in fine workmanship by the family of ‘Isa b. Allahdad in 
Lahore 8 * in the reign of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir (160S-27I was mspH Kv 
the astronomers in the service of the Maharaja Sawal Jai Singh II ft 686-n1A 
at his observatories in Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain Varanasi ^ a 

Mathura.®* Though Jai Singh’s principal astronomer was the Hindf^i ^ 
nathhe made full use of European and Islamic ideaTln .l , u Jagan ' 
masonry quadrants and dials, constructed to attain ICU ar his massive 
the absence of the telescope in India, closely folbl T ^curacy, in 
Samarkand observatory of Ulugh Beg On am?! fc — , precedent s <* by the 
which m Borneo® 1 consists of a vertical staff ? S ™ pler level the gnomon, 

tangent form), appeared with a short horizon! ? aced . ln the ground (the co- 

the staff (the tangent form). A shephe, ^SS^SSST^ T' ^ °[ 

m mgan scr.pt and from Nepal, has been desc ffla ? latter ^ pe ’ inscribed 
writer.® 6 ’ een described elsewhere by the present 

During the late eighteenth and most of the 
resident in India and South-East Asia exHtpHn* 6 ? 11 ^ centuries Europeans 
Fi . t, ,l c , * CXClted b * th e new world of natural 

78 See e.g. Elizabeth Sharpe, An Eight-Hun 1 d v 
Formulas, from Old Hindi, London, 1937 re mr Book of Indian Medicine and 
” Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, History of n * 
now edited by P. Ray, Indian Chemical SaeirL r- e ', mtry in A,,ciel “ and Mediaeval India , 

80 Ray, op. cit., Tibetan texts, pp . 449- 56 Ca,cutta > ^ 

81 See further, Indian Journal of History of ,, , 

87 H. J. J. Winter, ‘The Muslim Tradition in * /. ’ V ° L 5 ’ No - 2 097 o), Sections X-XII. 
63 j- Frank and M. Meyerhof, Ein Astrohb Jr™ 1 !!’ Endeavour 10 {1951). 

1925. em tndisches Mogtdreiche, Heidelberg, 

®* G. R. Kaye, The Astronomical Observatories of J n t o, , . , 

New Imperial Series, Vol. 40, Calcutta, 1918. * lngh ’ Archae °l. Survey of India, 

“ s J. Needham, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 286. 

86 H. J. J. Winter, Physis, Vol. 4, Pt- 4 (1964), 377-84 
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history around them, began the process of describing and classifying the 
native flora and fauna. Thus the remarkable realism of the Mughal court 
painters, 87 especially of Ustad Mansur under the patronage of Jahangir, him¬ 
self an ardent naturalist, was followed by a still more accurate art form dict¬ 
ated by the requirement of scientific recording. Beautiful drawings by Indian, 
Chinese, and European artists survive from this period. 88 

India has not failed in this century to produce her Fellows of the Royal 
Society. We conclude with the three names of Sir C. V. Raman, Sir J. C. Bose, 
and S. Ramanujan. Raman investigated both experimentally and theoretically 
the general problem of the molecular scattering of light, 89 which includes an 
explanation of the colours of the sky and the sea. In the course of these in¬ 
vestigations he discovered in 1928 that when a transparent liquid is irradiated 
by a strong source of light of frequency n the spectrum lines as seen through 
the spectrometer used to examine the scattered light contain not only the ex¬ 
citing line n but several weaker lines of frequencies n± An on either side. The 
small values An depend not upon n but only upon the nature of the irradiated 
liquids. This phenomenon has been named the Raman Effect and explained 
in terms of the quantum theory of Einstein and Planck. Bose crossed the 
boundaries dividing physics and biology. 90 In a remarkable series of researches 
during the period 1895-1927, in which the traditional Hindu sensitivity to the 
living world of plants and animals attained a new understanding, he made a 
unique contribution to our knowledge of physiological response. In the course 
of this work he devised delicate apparatus to measure extremely short inter¬ 
vals of time and rates of reaction. Of his high magnification crescoeranh" 
which could detect a rate of growth in plants of the order of one millionth of 
a millimetre per second, he wrote: ‘So sensitive is the recorder that it s hw» 
change of growth-rate due to slight increase of illumination by the oneninTLr 
an additional window.’ 9 ' Bose reached the ultimate in the study of thl” 8 .° f 
of mechanical systems prior to the development of the cathode-rav a 
graph and the new methods of electronic engineering. In Srinivasa rL? °‘ 

(1887-1920) we see once again the brahman mathematician inspired bvT 
theory of numbers, leaping intuitively to generalizations whilst the w Hk'a 
ponder on the intermediate steps. 98 The ‘quiet, meditative child 8 ‘?? d 
ask questions about the distances of the stars’, who lSid thlt* 
of Namakkal fed him with formulae in his dreams, and who hit T 

the beautiful expressions in the Rogers-RamanujaA 

Roy S india, Pakistan aw/Ce®fon Sdlfe^ 0 'Vc?°37 8 ^ ^ andLe,ters > Journttl 

and Krishnan, Proc. Roy^Soc^iif ^929)°23^ Universit y of Calcutta, 1922. Raman 

Chunder Bose, Collected Physic^l°Papefs Transpose I* t°c\ London * 1921 ■ Sir J <*8adis 
London, 1927- 91 Ibid , “350 B ° Se Inst ‘ a "d Longmans Green, 

Ramanujan, Cambridge, 1927? ^' yar * and Wilson, The Collected Papers of Srinivasa 

(,9iir° 0f ° fCertain idenUlieS iW Minatory analysis*, Proc. Comb. Philos. Society, >9 
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G, H. Hardy has recorded, an ‘Insight into algebraical formulae, transforma¬ 
tion of infinite series, and so forth, that was most amazing. On this side most 
certainly I have never met his equal, and I can compare him only with Euler 
and Jacobi." 94 

In this survey emphasis has been laid upon the more recent investigations; 
the older works, important though some of them, such as those of Coiebrooke 
and Thibaut, still are, have been only briefly mentioned, but any further in¬ 
formation relating to them may be found by studying the material listed in 
the select references at the foot of each page; 95 with the rapid development of 
researches into the history of science in Asia in the last few years priority of 
space must be given to the results of these researches, especially those obtained 
by native scholars. Thus, the pioneer writings of Sudhakara Dvivedi of 
Varanasi (Benares) on Hindu mathematics have now been supplemented by 
the publications on ancient astronomy and mathematics to the memory of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee by the University of Calcutta and by the current 
series of texts being issued by the Department of Astronomy and Mathematics 
of Lucknow University. Islamic science is represented by Dr, Nizamuddin 
through the impressive series of publications of the Osmania Bureau of 
Hyderabad in the Deccan. 96 Two conferences in 1952 and 1961 have helped 
to clarify ideas, 97 and research papers are now appearing in the newly estab¬ 
lished Indian Journal of the History of Science (See also Addenda.) 

It is in Sanskrit that the soul of India lies; the problem is one of interpreta¬ 
tion of the slokas or stanzas which enshrine the ancient wisdom a nrocew 

natuTof "°- C ‘I 1 ®™ 11 »\ astro ™ my aDd mathem atics by the condensed 



ul , LaHa and the ninth-century Govindakriti of Gnvmdl' Z C i 
others being discovered and examined. It is desirable tin t tb ° U ^ 1 the f e a 5 e 
bark and palm-leaf manuscripts should be dated hv birch * 

Anciem Hindu science, though conservative k he f arWl 4 Process * 
is immediately evident not only in medicine but S™ 8 T class,fication - This 
grammar, that of Panini, established by th ^ iat !j e wo ^d ^ earliest scientific 
ative, drawing by intuition from an accumulated f Y B ' C ' U 1S associ ' 
the direct path of deduction so beloved J a j cd of experience; 
outside the European tradition.' In both am*! alien to **• 11 lies 
master-pupil relationship had its trinmnW ! ^ • ™ edieval timcs the native 

‘schools’would merely perpetuate trad^ ^ aiIlJ res; on the one hand 
the other the torch of learning would be ” a * "^thods or simply die away, on 

isolated guru. We may study Hindu c- ind edanew by the genius of some 

y nmuu science only within the framework of 

54 The Collected Papers of Ramanujan n xw„ 

M Or W. E. Clark in the Legacy of India, m 

56 See current catalogue of the Arabic pub!i™t- r 

Hyderabad, Deccan. !0ns °‘ the Dairat uI-Ma’ariril-Osmania, 

See e.g.‘Symposium on the History of Sciene™ ; «, . 

Sciences of India , Vol. iS, No. 4 (1952), 323-62 n South Asia*, Proc, Nat. Inst, of 
98 One volume has appeared annually since 1066 a r 
D. M. Bose, S. N. Sen, and B. V. Subbarayapm h^u»X History °f Science in Indiahy 
National Sciences Academy (Calcutta, 1973). J Published by the Indian 

" W ‘ R Libby > Dadiaevbtm Dating. University of Chicago Press, and edn., 1955. 
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philosophy and religion. To the guru intuition meant illumination from the 
infinite ocean of knowledge, and might, like a final cadence in Indian music, 
at any moment fade imperceptibly away. 

ADDENDA 

A recent attempt by Finnish philologists to read the Indus Valley script 
using a computer method seems to indicate that the nakshatras are of Harap- 
pan origin, as also are the later Dravidian names of the five planets related to 
their colours (e.g. Mars, the ‘red star’). Should this be substantiated, it would 
locate the origin of the nakshatras , traditionally associated with the Hindus, 
within the earlier Indus Valley culture. 

(See e.g. Asko Parpola, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae , XL, ser. 
B. tom. 185. Helsinki, 1973.) 

An Institute of History of Medicine and Medical Research was inaugurated 
at Tuqluqabad, New Delhi, early in 1970, and incorporates the library of 
Dr. Cyril L. Elgood. 
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Ancient and Modern Languages 

by T. Burrow 

The literary tradition of India goes back more than 3,000 years, and during 
the greater part of this time it was dominated by Sanskrit, first in its Vedic, and 
later in. its classical form. The early Aryan invaders of India brought'with 
them, along with other elements of a developed culture, a language of great 
richness and precision, and a highly cultivated poetic tradition. The chief 
custodians and exponents of this poetic art were the families of priests, eventu¬ 
ally to develop into the brahman caste, who were also the guardians and 
practitioners of the Vedic religion. The hymns to various deities composed hv 
members of these families were orally preserved, first among the several 
families concerned, and were eventually united into one great collerf 
known as the Rig Veda. This text not only served the purposes of relieinn hm 
it provided a common literary standard for the Aryan tribes of India Vu 
compilahon of the later Vedas followed after no great interval, and the corpus 
of Vedic poetry, whose beginnings may be fixed somewhere round T ™ 
was probably complete in the main by about 1000 n.c. After this date hv C-> 
were no longer composed in the old poetic tradition S fl hym , ns 
veloped an extensive prose literature devoted to ritual m-m S3d t * lere de ~ 
language notably younger than that of the hymns ind sW ’ 3 f ° rm ° f 

being based on a dialect situated somewhat further to th 8 S °^f S18nS ° f 
literature was also entirely oral and it* 1“ . r to the east. This prose 

period of the older Brdhmanas as thesp 8Ua ^ e ,s remar kably uniform. The 
roughly at 1000-800 n.c. but the hmn.?™ 56 tCXtS afe called ’ may be put 
noticeable change for two or three cent» ^ continucd to be used without 
history of Sanskrit is the GranSaf S S next milestone * the 
detail a form of the language vouneer th, /w W J 1 ^ 1 dcscr *bes in complete 
on the spoken usage of the educated brahman^onh T' Brd t manas > and based 
is unknown, but the fourth centurv n r k ° • e time ' Panim ’ s exact date 
grammar quickly gained **“ 3S a estimate. His 

Sanskrit language as described by him was fixed fof nf"' the f ° rm ° f the 

not only his authority, but also the faefthat further after panini was 

had become divided into two, on the one hind L , l ™ e , the Ar y an language 
ing, and in particular the language of the' hr- ll dnsknt ’ Slanguage of learn- 
and on the other hand Prakrit,the lan^tf ^ and of its reli S ion ’ 

in fact come into use until some centuries late/JeUhedirl / 6 te ™ S d / d T 
established by the time of Buddha and Maharim £!£^ alrcady 
linguistic evolution affected only the vernacular lanau^/p T>° n u°h? 
Indo-Aryan; Sanskrit remained fixed in the Si 

and continued to be used as the language of the educated classes, although, as 
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time went on, the difference between it and the ordinary spoken language 
increased. 

Although the gap between Sanskrit and the ordinary spoken language grew 
progressively, this did not have an adverse effect on the use of Sanskrit, but 
rather its importance grew with time. For instance the language of administra¬ 
tion in Mauryan times, as attested by the inscriptions of Asoka, was Prakrit, 
and this continued for some centuries; but gradually Prakrit was replaced by 
Sanskrit until finally Sanskrit was almost exclusively used for this purpose. A 
similar development took place among the Buddhists. Originally, according 
to the_ directions of Buddha himself, their texts were composed in Middle 
Indo-Aryan, and the scriptures of the Theravada School are preserved in one 
form of this, namely Pali, but later, shortly after the Christian era, the 
northern Buddhists turned to Sanskrit. The old scriptures were translated into 
Sanskrit, and new works were composed in that language. As an intermediate 
stage some schools developed a mixed or hybrid language which continued 
in use for some time. The Jainas, though at a much later date, followed the ex¬ 
ample of the Buddhists, and also began to compose in Sanskrit instead of 
Prakrit. On the whole it can be said that during the last 600 years of pre- 
Muslim India Sanskrit was more extensively and exclusively used than at any 
time since the close of the Vedic period. 


The Vedic literature, both verse and prose, was composed and handed 
down orally. This was a remarkable achievement, and it was only possible be¬ 
cause there existed a class of people, the brahmans, the major effort of whose 
lives was devoted to this end. At the same time it had a limiting effect inas 
much as such literature as remains is confined mainly to the religious snher* 
The introduction of writing took place probably about the same time 
Panini was codifying the rules of the Sanskrit language, and it rendered L? 
sible a vast extension of the uses to which the recently codified laneuaJ c 2 
be put. Nevertheless the process was at first slow, due partly toff? M 
mentioned competition of Middle Indo-Aryan. The Sanskrb r* * a ^ ove ' 
served from the time of Panini and the centuries immediate^folKT? P ?u 
mainly religious, consisting of various sutras attached to the vlT 8 i S S V 1 
Their language corresponds mainly to that of Panini, but tolera «L , S( T 00ls ; 
irregularities which would not later be allowed. erates a number of 

In the field of secular literature Sanskrit epic poetrv was th_ * 

portant development, but the oral tradition in this field Jmo ?° S im ‘ 
tinued l’or some time, so that it was not until e ems to have con- 

written epics in the form that we have them took shane^T^ Iat ® r . that 1116 
also, though following Panini as a rule admitc * aape, ./ be ®P 1C language 
irregularities. The use of Sanskrit prose for cnVnffi COns ^® ra ^ e number °f 

phical purposes is first exemplified on a large scale b?°" 
Patanjali’s commentary on Katvavana’c v- ,.?, Ca e tbe Mahabhashya, 
which can be dated with somecertaintv to 1 !?'^*° Panini’s grammar, 

time, and particularly during the earlv^centuri SCC f?u C i I } t “ ry - Bc * After tbis 
cormis of technical 7 -. ear *^ untunes of the Christian era, a great 

medicinefpofifics^ a and J1 ad^nistrath>n r e , t<^ 0 cam n ^' *J ie “ ° f 

neriod the rnlpc Af . . st atlon ’ etc -« came into existence. In the same 

themwere dSaLrovedTi , m ° re Str - ict,y applied * and deviations from 
them were disapproved. Classical poetry, in so far as it is preserved, is rather 
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late, beginning with Kalidasa, who is probably to be placed in Lhe iifih cenl ury 
a but its earlier cultivation is attested in inscriptions, in Buddhist literature 
(Asvaghosha), and by occasional references in Patanjali. The drama also was 
probably established in the period immediately preceding the Christian era, 
and it continued to flourish in the early centuries a.d., but here again the 
examples that are preserved are much later. 

Bven allowing for the loss of a considerable amount of early literature, it 
still remains a fact that Sanskrit was enjoying its maximum use during the 
penod a.d. 500-1200. It was current almost as widely in the Dravidian south 

culturafexnrmsi° a ! S ° extensiv eiy used in the areas of Indian 

in spite of die fa Tti Indonesia, etc. At the end of the period, 

had now heen C difference between it and the spoken vernaculars 

eminence was VCFy ® r f at ’ d was flourishing as strongly as ever. Its pre- 
seriously shortish S , riousIy tilreate ned by the Muslim invasions, which began 
country Th™ f rC A ' D ’ 1200 and l^kly overran the greater part of the 
they were unfavn FU ff 5 P^ erre d to use Persian as their official language, and 
Jess the tradiii dls P 05e£ l to all branches of Hindu culture. Nevertbe- 

Sanskrit worU n 01 SaD j krit ^erature continued strongly and the number of 
verv cnnsiHsrok^T , which were composed during the Muslim period, is 
favourable fan 6 mdeedl ^ le period of British rule exercised a further un- 
peared in the f U ^ CC ® ans ] cr ft* since a new language of civilization ap- 
guages was a fiwh' increasing use of the modern Indo-Aryan lan- 

in Sanskrit ha^ T ,mdadon to its use. In spite of this, literary composition 
interesting devel ^° ntmu ed on a modest scale down to the present time, and an 
the expression of das ^ een th e successful adaptation of the language to 
t° which the Sansk°tT n ldeas ' F roni the practical point of view the main use 
f° r the modern hnsT anEUa S e is put at present is as a source of vocabulary 
technical terms wffirh^ eS ^ ans ^ r ' t i s a W e to provide on a large scale the new 
guages cannot sunni. r ^ 6 cont * nua liy needed, and which the modern lan- 
T he Middle S. y / rom t , heir ™n resources, 
teachings 0 f Budtl h a ^nguages first came into use as vehicles for the 
are the inscription of a/l ™ but tiie first examples recorded in writing 
are recorded in various ‘ ? articuIar interest attaches to these, since they 
the eastern or Magadh! thp^ dia ects > °f which there are three main varieties. 
Jama scriptures were at first^ an . d tile north-western. The Buddhist and 
this dialect seems to have be * f*' Bd * n MagadhI, and, of course, orally, but 

parison with the more averaL, S0Inew hat limited extension, and, in corn- 
western regions, rather aberrant° f Prakrit current in the central and 
over all north India a change in < p 0 ns ^ ( l ae ntly when these religions spread 
Theravada School adopted a strafahr” 5 ^ practice became necessary. The 
came to be known as Pali, into wv-k FWard weste rn type of dialect, which 
without considerable traces remainin' scri P ture s were transcribed, not 
languages were also used, but the only ° ■ the or ' 8inal MagadhI. Other local 
the Dhammapada in the Gandharldialect of* t ? 6 Sti11 remainin S is a verK ‘ on ° r 
to the substitution, mentioned above o f Fhe " 0 rt h-west. This is largely due 

among the northern Buddhists, and, in the case nr'* f ° F Midt ! le 

mixed language known as Buddhist H y brid Sanskn^The Jainas a^s^Tmod^fied 
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their original Magadhi dialect, though retaining certain Magadhi characteris¬ 
tics, and this modified language is appropriately known as ArdhamagadhI or 
Half-MagadhI. It also represents a considerably later stage in the develop¬ 
ment of Middle Indo-Aryan than Pali, and the texts composed in it are mainly 
of later origin. 

Middle Indo-Aryan is divided into three stages, and it covers a period 
ranging from 500 b.c. to a.d. 1000. The first stage is represented by Pali and 
the inscriptions of A£oka and later rulers, and comprises the period up to 
shortly after the Christian era. The term Prakrit, when used in the narrow 
sense, applies to the second stage. It consists of the dialects described by the 
Prakrit grammarians, and it is exemplified in the drama, and in certain lyric 
and epic poems in the Maharashtri dialect, but principally in the canonical 
and post-canonical writings of the Jains. The drama is governed by an interest¬ 
ing convention, according to which kings, ministers, and learned men speak 
Sanskrit, while men of lower status and women speak Prakrit, a practice re¬ 
flecting, no doubt, the current usage of the time. Various Prakrit dialects are 
used in drama, according to the prescriptions of the grammarians. The lan¬ 
guage of ordinary dialogue is Saurasem, which would strictly be the dialect of 
the Mathura region, but which no doubt represents the language of the wider 
area now known as Uttar Pradesh. The Maharashtri dialect, based on what is 
now the Maratha territory, is used for the lyrics that occur from time to time 


in the drama, and outside the drama it was the recognized medium for the 
composition of Prakrit poetry. The Magadhi dialect, by a partly artificial con¬ 
vention, is used for the speech of the lower characters in drama, and other 
minor dialects are supposed to be used for specific purpose. The use of these 
various dialects is best exemplified by the Mricchakatika , which is perhaDs the 
earliest of Uie surviving dramas. As already observed, ArdhamagadhI is the 
language of the Svetambara Jama canon; the non-canonical Prakrit literature 
of the Jamas is composed in either Jaina-Maharashtri (SvetambarasW S 
SaurasenI (Digambaras). Finally there is the curiously named Hni? 
of the goblins), in which the Brihatkathd of Gunadhya was 
which is unfortunately no longer preserved. The north 
(‘Gandhari’) lies outside the scope of the Prakrit grammarian?^ r 
literature; the Dhammapada, translated into thfe language 
mentioned. In addition there is an extensive serieVnf SST* . ? dy been 
Asia testifying to its use as an f of docume nts from Central 

ariS of India administrate language even outside the bound- 


The third and final stage of Middip Tndn a™,,. • 
known as ApabhramSa. This represents a cu? ° , r . e F )re . se ! lted by what is 

roughly half-way between Prakrit and the modem Ind^J? 0 ^ developmen . t 
its period is roughly a.d. 600-1 nnn t»ia Indo-Aryan languages, and 

Apabhramsa verses appearing in the fourth ? * 5 $ *P ec ' men would be the 
but there is doubt as t£ theirauthentidw ThU ? Kahdasa ’ s v ‘^amorvasiya, 
by some of the Prakrit grammarian? * y ‘ ? form oflan S ua S e ,s described 
Apabhramsa, mostly dated round ^L ?^ 311 ex . tens,ve Jaina literature in 
published in recent years Ut ** Cnd ° f the P eriod ’ has been 

un^D* woS*when 6 la |? g V ages dales from the period 
a.d. .000, when already the division of the regional languages was 
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assuming the shape that is familiar today. The main block of Indo-Aryan 
stretches as a solid mass across north and central India, In addition there are 
certain minor and eccentric languages outside the main block, which are of no 
literary importance but are often of great interest for linguistic history. Such 
are the Dardic languages of the north-west, which are both extraordinarily 
numerous and remarkably archaic. The gypsy languages were taken to the 
Near East and Europe by itinerant tribes who probably left India about 
Au.d. 5 °° shortly after. The only literary language outside the main block is 
Sinhalese, which was introduced into the island by settlers from north India 
about the time of Buddha. It is of great interest both on account of its inde¬ 
pen ent growt , and because of the fact that, with the help of inscriptions, an 
COntl j U ^ US P lc j. ure °f its development can he formed. Its literature is 

i- ff lve an * e /? r i f st P or ^ ons of it considerably antedate the earliest 
literature produced m the modern languages of north India, 

murh ^S u agcs of the main block of Indo-Aryan developed very 

hibitmgmutualcontact.^ventual^yThe^onow^gliterary^an^gua^s^mergcd: 

south-west: Gujarati and Marathi 
west : SindhI and Panjabi 

north-west: Kashmiri 
north-east: Nepali 
east : Assamese, Bengali, Oriya 

central : Hindi, Western and Eastern with 
Rajasthani to the west, and Bihari to the St W * may enumerate 

The literary deyelopment of these languages tnnt 1 

Marathi and Gujarati being among the earLt i ? t y. a J 10US mCS ’ 
often associated with differences of alphabet e * dlffere f n “ W3S 
Bengali, Panjabi (Gurmukhl), and Gujariswhi^TlT ^ ° f 9 ^' 
own differing from the nsual Devanagai (Hindiand * aVe alphat f ts ^ 
to modern practice SancVriri nr \ nmai and Marathi, and, according 
■I* Arabic „ as , te induction of 

this led to the development of two H fr m lan £ ua S es - In the case of Hindi 
Hind., based ■»*»*«, UrtQ and 

Apart from the Muslim influence the cWi 
Aryan languages followed the same lines T J opmei ? t of thc modern Indo- 
antly religious and almost exclusively no t' ? ady literature was predomin- 
was based on Sanskrit models. An im *’ ^ form and Sllb j ect - matter ;t 

ianguages, as opposed to the earlier Midd 1 ! 0 !^ 11 - CW feature in the modern 

on an extensive scale, of Sanskrit loan ' C , °' Ar yan, wasthe introduction, 
bhramsa stage, words might in fact be deri^ ^ ra krit, even at ^ 1C Apa- 
appeared disguised as Prakrit by the onerit' 6 Sanskrit, but they always 
of Modern Indo-Aryan this practice wa s n ‘T ° fph ° nedc rules - At thc sta S e 
words had to be introduced as such. Another°^ Ser - j s **?* e and die ^ ans * cr ' t 
of the vernacular languages, due to the contimin^'^ 131 ^! 1 was . the P° vert y 
pense of the spoken languages down to a late date Tr ^ ans .^ rit at { ^ e cx " 
could only be dealt wuh by drawing extensively on the vocabulary of Sans- 
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krit. In the Muslim-dominated literary languages, a similar position was held 
by Arabic and Persian. 



---- LPl/^ail IV/ UVf ltll. X Ills 1UUUUUVUVU VI 

printing, which took place in north India about this time, had a profound 
effect on the development of language and literature. Works in prose, as well 
as poetry, began to be produced, the range of subjects for literature was ex¬ 
tended and modernized, and literary output progressively increased. The pro¬ 
cesses initiated at this period have continued with increasing tempo till the 
present day. 

Among the modern Indo-Aryan languages, the position of Hindi is of out¬ 
standing importance, since it has been officially accepted as the national 
language of India. Its history is also more complicated than that of the others 
Taking Western and Eastern Hindi together, along with their various dialects 
Hindi occupies the most central position and also covers a much larger area 
than any other language. On the other hand the modern form of literary 
. Hindi was developed very late, in fact not until the end of the eighteenth 
century. The reason for this was that earlier writers had used other dialects of 
.Hind! (e.g. Braj Bhasha or the Eastern Hindi of TulsI Das), whereas the 
Khari bolt, originally the dialect of the Delhi-Meerut area, on which both 
Hindi and Urdu are based, was developed in the first place under the in¬ 
fluence of the Muslims. The first literary language to emerge from it was 
therefore UrdO, written in the Arabic script, and borrowing an extend 
vocabulary from Arabic and Persian. At the same time, in a somewhat 
simplified form, it gamed extensive currency as a non-literary colloouial 
this is still very widely used. On the other hand literary Hindi, written n ^ 

. Devanagari alphabet and drawing for vocabulary on Sanskrit, hardil y h * 
at all until the beginning of the nineteenth century. dly a PPears 

The partition of the subcontinent between India and Pakistan w . 
ally considerable effects on language. The principle result was that j atur ' 
adopted as the official language of India, while Urdu occuntYa ** H ! ndI was 
tion in Pakistan. Bengal was divided into two, with comeZLST* posi ’ 
developing between the Bengali of East Pakistan (now BfinSw“ 5 ®®**“°“ 
of West Bengal. A similar division took place in he case “f p e --l and that 
The pre-Aryan languages of India are grouped into two... 
and Munda (or Kolarian), but languages of literary statu^rff^T^ 11 
among the former group. These are the Tamil uli ■! are found only 
Kannada languages, occupying respectively the \M a ay r 3m ’ TeIugu > and 
Andhra, and Karnjtaka. to addiSere are a nU mS. ° f P M>dr ? s ' 
languages in central India, and the familv k rpnr^^j 1 " °f unwritten, tribal 
Ra lfinhktan hv RraVm; lukuv. i_« y . P Rented even as far away as 



present, and that it has receded befnrTi^ «T Wlder “an at 

possible that other families existed which h V tf nCe Indo-Aryan. It is also 
leaving no trace. The Indus cSl^^ ^ b ? n dlS . placed by Indo-Aryan, 
nndeciphered and « * 

The earliest Dravidian language to be developed for literary purposes 


was 
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Tamil, in which there is an extensive corpus of lyric poetry dating to the early 
centuries of the Christian era as well as an important grammatical work, the 
Tolkappiyam. The reason for this priority was the fact that the Tamil country 
was the furthest removed from the centre of Aryan expansion, and the develop- 

■ T -i j thrrp ■ j JS a contl uuons and extensive literature 

distinguished The MidL TamTperlo?berin ddl Modern T ainil, arc 

and Vaishnava religious teachers who f } tbe Iyncs of the / a,va 

tinued until late medieval times The ° ^° unshed unde r the Pallavas, and con- 
eisewhere, round about a.d 1800 a*™ £ £nod of the Ian Suage begins, as 

models began to be felt Alth ’ , n the influence ofEnglish and European 
Tamil language differs conci^ 0 !?' 1 ^ onsider ably modernized, the written 
evolved a good deal further * rab y from tile s P oken language, which has 
spoken language has not how ™ ovement t0 bring it more in line with the 
divided into various kinds e !, £r ’ made muc h progress, since the latter is 
The Tamil language wL u« " g l ° b ° th loca,ity and <****• 

Dravidian languages, and thpn by Sanskrit than the other three 

words in it is considerably cm. n™ » ^ ans ^ r * £ and other Indo-Aryan loan- 

indeed, and there was nerh-»« Cr ’ ^ d Daniil stage they are very few 
Sanskrit influence is a good 2 * dehberate attempt to avoid them. The 
and Vaishnava saints and 0™ more extensive in the writings of the Saiva 
attained the same degree as 8 it^vi S - tl11 ln S0 I lie later works, but it never 
p^ en i l y tbere bas been a mnvAm ld ,n Malayalani, Kannada, and Telugu. 
tj,: S . e f ments ’ butin v i ew o f th ent . t0 P ur ‘*y the Tamil language of extran- 
Th S x a ; d,y to be comnip, 0 ? In ~ a * need ^ or ^ res h technical vocabulary 

The Malayalam IaneuaS P - tely effective - 

indenemT 1 ' t , was not until abou^A n the earl y period only as a dialect of 
Sanskrif ^ nt angua ge. It has its nui ‘ I . 000 tbat it achieved the status of an 
libera] ns C fo ^ Unbke Tamil whirh" 3 pbabet with the full complement of 
S curS? 1Sanskri ‘loan™ a^ 3 " 3 ^ with ^ ^er), and it makes 

modern t Under tbe name of at Cry b,g ^ y Sanskritized style was at one 
The litemry dev beCn consider able aW ^™ y ^ fl ' ItS ]iterary development in 

vSiose^d^ 3 ' 1 tbcse terri tories wer^and^ 8 *^ Telu S u was inhibited at first by 
~*-*ative laa guLew a sPu the dominion of ^e Andhra Empire, 
to have im P) ediate successors and it j 3 ^ 11, In thls respect they were followed 
b J„ to eVidenCe 0f the ** T m abom A D - 500 that we begin 
Su # °. cclJr about a.d, 450 and t V™ . an S u . a £ es - Kannada inscriptions 
centu ea 5 lest Kannada literary text H agu lnscr *ptions from about a.d. 650. 
century, but the names of a num ber 5“ ? om the latter part of the ninth 
nsiderable body of work from th ° f , earl,er works are known. There is a 
_ mas. All this is written in Old Karm^^ ? entur y? mainly the work of 
armada, which was itself, by a confirm ^ gave place later to Middle 
Modern Kannada. In the case of Kfm Jn ^ r0cess °f evolution, replaced by 
between the .spoken and written langua^sVJ^ is n ° marked differei3C * 
tamil. B SUc h as was noted in the case of 

L “ mry Te ' US “ teg,n! abou. the and oftbe miUennlllm wilh Namaya ., 
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translation of the Mahabharata. This is followed during the succeeding 
centuries by a considerable number of works based mainly on Sanskrit 
originals, as elsewhere, mainly in verse. The Vijayanagara Empire coincided 
with the most flourishing period of classical Telugu literature. The develop¬ 
ment of the modern language and literature followed the usual lines, and, as 
in Tamil, there was during most of the modern period a considerable difference 
between the spoken and written languages. Since about 1940, however, there 
has been a strong movement to bring the written language more into line with 
the spoken, and, by and large, this movement has been successful. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Classical Literature* 


by A. K. Warder 

The classical tradition in Indian u*„ * 

scripture (< igamd) and icholarlv # 2 ^^“ essentially secular - Religious 
from ‘literature’ (kavya) tliclatterh ^ arC USUaIIy dlstin 8 uished 

(MhSsa), including ‘antinnitv* a? E 1 ? gboth human and an art. ‘Tradition 
guished from all three a*thJ- • ^ and ‘ e P ic ’ iflkhyand), is distln- 
simple heroic verse lackino th ln f pired words of ancient sages. In fact its 
the narrative poetry of an -.,™. e style and figurativeness of kauya, represents 
art according to the cons 3 ' e ore , 12 institutionalization of literature as an 
Natyasastra (Treatise on r>r?° U ? p ™ c 'P Ies of criticism elaborated in the 
not as antique as it purports*! tf”** e ' s ? wbcre - Tradition as extant is mostly 
and continues to be a source ^ i but d follows the archaic narrative style 
of its aesthetic power some crT c as f ca * themes for ‘literature’. On account 
‘literature’ as well as ‘trading a ’ lowed the great epic Mahdbharata to be 
terested in this ‘true’ enic rW‘ °^ or our Present purpose we too are in- 
as in the ‘artificial’ epics of iJr ■ , rom bards (s tit os) of antiquity as well 

Jo Vedic script ure ^ fi ° n f 7 d ‘ vldaa ^uthors. 

Affj' Se , COnd m >ficnnium b cl preserved f° r the liturgy, of a still earlier 
n ra but sometimes of hmm plc P°etry, celebrating especially the deeds 
ica y for India, natural phennm^ 31 ™ 1 ^’ and °f in which, characteris- 
su a '™. a ? d N ‘ght and the gods g" a 3re personified . such as the goddesses 
soS n dra , mat,C action > e.g, p Urfl ? Un and Thu nderstorm. A few dialogues 
abmnt - at ! a i ter ^hmaviQs) there a J aS ^ tIie nym P l1 ’ In P r ose (mainly the 
and dp m Sty 5 SUcb as Manu and f/ 6 J X f mp * es op story telling, terse and 

verse. m ° nS ‘ * St0ry of Hariscandm a ‘nd §£ahj Var -° US WarS H ° f th ° S ° d j 

rr'i . ounahsepa is in mixed prose and 

The lay of the j 

down orally for at least a 
! ? X< L "? wd ting as the Mahdhf C ‘ ^°° B,c ) before becoming rela- 

shadowy Dva.payana or Vyasa is re^ Tn c’ ‘ Great Bharat* (Battle)’. A 
struggle of his own time. Vai w£Ln , fct to have sung of this terrible 
verses and c. 750 b.c. LomaharTana “ d elabora * d the epic in 24.000 
recited the complete Mahdbharata \ n „ Ugra ^s are supposed to have 
grounds, however, the text constituted in n°° v 5 rses - On metrical and other 
may approximate to the manuscripts of rh^ r ^ nt,ca * (Poona) Edition, which 
tions down to that century, with a balancin ,0urth cen tury a.d., includes addi- 
ing an average date of composition not eq S | nUc * eus °f a rchaic verses produc- 
The theme of the Mahdbharata has bee/wi/* 1311 C ' 100 BC ' 
as the anger of the Pandavas, sons of p\ n / p mmed 11 P, by Rajasekhara, 

+ At the special request of the author, the full '. ini ' ?' U Ilad been consecrate d 
chapter in the transliteration of/ndiun words. ' ■ aratlls diucrilics k med in this 
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Emperor, in the Bharata Dynasty, because his elder brother Dhrlarastra was 
blind and so legally disqualified from ruling. But Pandu died first and 
Dhjtara§tra seized power, though claiming to act as regent for Pandu’s son 
Yudhisthira, who was made crown prince and later given a fief to rule. 
Yudhisthira formed a marriage alliance with Krsna, leader of the Satvants, 
and then assumed imperial prerogatives. Dhrtarastra’s son Duryodhana, am¬ 
bitious and envying Yudhisthira’s prosperity, challenged him to a gambling 
match, sure of victory through the trickery of an uncle. Yudhisthira loses 
everything, his kingdom, and finally his Queen Draupadl, who is publicly 
stripped as a slave by Duryodhana’s brother, a humiliation she will never for¬ 
give. The elders intervene and arrange terms: Draupadl is restored but 
Yudhisthira and his brothers are condemned to twelve years’ exile and a 
further year incognito. After enduring this, they enter the service of King 
Virata of Matsya. From this base, Yudhisthira sends Kyspa as envoy to 
negotiate the restoration of a kingdom, but Duryodhana wifi not give up even 
one village and war becomes inevitable. Yudhisthira marshals his allies against 
a huge enemy army and the battle lasts eighteen days. The main events are 
single combats: finally, through the stratagems of Krsna (deceit and foul 
blows contrary to the warriors’ code), the P&ndavas destroy their enemies and 


Yudhisthira becomes Emperor. 

We should note the ethical questions raised by this story of a fratricidal 
war of succession, with its bitter passions and terrible slaughter. Yudhi§thira’s 
claim was legally sound, but Duryodhana stood for the time-honoured right 
of the first born and his descendants. Yudhisthira lost his kingdom through 
deceit and regained it through deceit. The loss was accompanied by humiliat¬ 
ing insult, generating an anger that only the blood of the enemy could quench 
The MahabhSrata fascinated Indian historians, who took it as a kind of model 
for their work, whilst critics argued about its aesthetic significance and 
dramatists and other authors reinterpreted it. Many held that the ultimate 
aesthetic experience produced by it was the calmed state arising from the re 
nunciation of destructive worldly ambitions. Indeed in the extant Maha 
bharata Yudhisthira finally abdicates, after hearing of the tragic death of 
Kysna, and retires to the Himalaya, leaving the Empire to his brother Ariuna’s 
grandson. J 

, In contrast to the simple style of the Mahabharata, with its refrains and 
| repetitions and verse-filling epithets, kavya, or literature as it developed gradu¬ 
ally from about the fifth century b.c., becomes highly organized in form, 
richly adorned with figures of speech, taut in style, profuse in metres, and 
above all aimed at producing methodically a defined aesthetic experience in an 
audience, hearer or reader This trend, especially in metres, can be traced 
back to some of the lyrics of the Buddhist agama, the Tripitaka, available in 

BuddhSim^ThVr'^f? SCCUlar 1 ? ficS in the M *gadhl language of the 
Lt^lhn hP IVtl™ ennched b y the art of certain poets and 
U£ 3 .j h Buddh ' st monks > a PPhed it in praise of the Buddha 
?*/ descr »bmg mountains suitable for meditation (notably 

find^Un Hri ° the , r unwor,d| y themes. From about 400 b.c. onwards we 
find also dramatic dialogues in the Tripifaka, in verse with prose stage direc- 
tions, showing the same new metrical art apparently extended to the stage. 
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Apart from some incidental discussions on genres, figures of speech, etc., in 
the Tripit aka and in grammatical and other works, the Ndfyasastra of 
4 Bliarata’ (the mythical first ‘ Actor’) is the oldest work of Indian literary 
criticism now available. It is the outcome of several centuries of theatrical 
practice by hereditary actors, from the fifth century b.c. or earlier down to 
about the second century a.d, ? no doubt at first handed down by oral tradition 
like the Mahabharata. The purpose of drama is the amusement of the audience 
but the ‘joy 5 {har$a) and solace given them is not left to chance by the actors 
but induced through a special technique or method of acting The drama is 
imitation of all the actions of the world, but the essential part of this is th 
emotions (bhavas) which the characters arc represented as experiencing during 
their actions. There are eight basic emotions: love, humour enerev 
fear, grief, d 1S gust, and astonishment. These are not conveyed directly buff 
playing their causes and effects, the latter including other tV ■ . Ct y . 1 by 
The audience, imagining ,hc tain 

acting, enjoys eight corresponding tastes ri-Wi in nt!lor “!, ,[ ou ® h thls 
tion of them, the aesthetic ex P erience (notT ’emo?S i the perce P' 
correspondingly divided into sensitive (perception of ^oveW 6 " 6 ”^ 1156 ^ 
furious apprehensive, compassionate, horrific, and marvellous 
essentially enjoyable, the drama is incidentally instructive bee n bemg 
them** kinds or actions, good and bad, and theendforSotivMwhhih inspl^ 

fttzszsssjsist&iss ° r 

Yuga) of harmony. Thus a drama always presents a confii^ * C j ^ SC 
tion, and in construction, the conversion of a storv into ^ ? 3ad ltS rcso,u ' 
ments and conjunctions, is based on the single mV * ■ p ot > Wlth ,ts ele ' 

conflict. Each of the five ‘conjunctions’ fmJ? ‘° n which ends th ® 
obstacle, and conclusion) of a full-scale play is hrJ n f’ re ~°P enm g> embryo, 
dramatic incidents and situations (its ‘limhJ 1 ™ ° ut Wlth U P to a dozen 
ters in action; and a large number of other Hr Par f S ^’ sllow mg the charac- 
to express the causes and effects of emotion .h i 1 * deviccs were avai,a ble 

ultimate action. Among these devices theH;V - mcidetUs related to the 

dramatic expression leads into the figured of : USSIOn °f the‘characteristics’ of 
the language of drama. The NatvaUatra H^u and ^ ualities of style in 
tmguished as history or fiction if]full scale ffiv ^ t<m typeS of p,ay ’ dis_ 
many nights’ performance since the Indian then? °^ more acts > implying as 
is not rapid in movement). The remaining eight t tb ° U ? h highly or ganized, 
acts only, are heroic, tragic, or comic plavs tn„ I£ PeS ’ Wlth from one to four 
logue, the street play, and three kinds of a h■ r w ' tb tbe satirical mono- 
demons. Secondary to all these is the four-art V^h , about tbe § ods and 

live comedy about a real character, whilst the 1 ?' ay ' as a f lct ‘t>ous sensi- 

the delicate lasya invented by Parvatl, as well 1% ° ! ^ ava dance of Siva and 
may be introduced in drama where appropriate ^? up dances (pwtfibandhas), 
or part of a story, and is regarded as the prototvnp 6 represents 3 stor y> 
pendent popular ballets which has always accornmn'* j.f P r °f us ‘ on .°f i n de- 
classical theatre of Tndia. 1 ie the more serious and 

Bhamaha (fifth century a.d.?), the earliest indivirf., Q i ■ • , 

vluua l critic whose work is 
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available, extended the Natyasastra analysis ( rasa aesthetics, construction) to 
literature as a whole, setting out the genres as drama, epic, lyric, prose bio¬ 
graphy, and the (usually prose) novel. Then he takes up as his main problem 
literary expression and what makes it beautiful, which the Treatise on Drama 
barely touched on. The ‘ornament’ ( alankara ) or beauty, which distinguishes 
literature from ordinary communication, consists in a kind of ‘curvature’ 

(vakrata ), i.e. artistic distortion, indirectness, figurativeness. Both the mean¬ 
ing and the language (derivation of words) must be * ornament’ and hence the 
definition of literature is ‘(beautiful) language and meaning combined’ (this 
is urged against earlier writers who advocated one or the other only). The 
beauty of meaning is analysed into some three dozen ‘figures’ ( alahkaras ), 
simile, metaphor, etc., taken up from earlier writers but accepted by Bhamaha 
only to the extent that each embodies ‘curvature’. Bhamaha, however, favours 
realism and rationalism in literature, though transmuted into art in this 
curved’ way, and he devotes a chapter to epistemology and logic as applied 
to literature. 


Dantfin (seventh century) adds to the genres campu or narration in mixed 
prose and verse, which became extremely popular later (like the biography it is 
intended for live recital before an audience). His main contention is that ten 
qualities of style (developed from the NafyaSastra) are the essential in liter¬ 
ature, the combination of the ten giving the excellent vaidarbha or ‘southern’ 
style. The ‘figures’ are secondary. Vamana defined style as ‘a special arrange¬ 
ment of words’ and carried this stylistics much further, analysing the qualities 
into language and meaning. Rudrata, on, the other hand, greatly increased 
the number of figures, classifying them as ‘objective’ (e.g. ‘contrast’) ‘com 
parative’, ‘exaggerative’, and ‘double-meaning’. He described the cenr^ 
further, adding the ‘short story’ under the novel, and put forward a princinle 
of ‘harmony’ (aucitya) between form and content. p p 

His contemporary Anandavardhana (ninth century) redefined th* .... ^ , 
indirectness of literature as a kind of implication or suggest on ‘ 

(vyaUgya) as opposed to ‘expressed’ meaning, where the revealed ^ 

be the opposite of the expressed (like an invitation hidden in l wSn1nl> A c 
U» Natyasastra method already made clear, rasa, which it is the mata objM 
Of literature to produce, is always the result of such implication.S.1 *2 
emotions are portrayed indirectly through their causes and effect? * 
Kuntaka (eleventh century) instead revived ‘curvature’ but reworked 
tWw S d °K Ct [ ine ’ red “ cin 8 the figures to eighteen, Sy on the ground 
be excludetTand treatefT^t su j > j ec t* matt er, rather than the expression, should 
sible’ it mav be theore? St UDC ! er ras ?' Though literature is really ‘indivi- 
which have ‘curvature’ rtf y analysed into six levels of expression, all of 
textual and the work «’ 9 e u P J 10 ^ lC ’ ^ ex * ca ^> grammatical, sentential, con- 
The subiect-matter is dice The figures are found at the sentential level. 

lZTSipTS tS U ^ n rClation t0 the three l^els, the under- 

mtfrfaK for which the source 

of ‘natural’ versus l ™it' stylistics, Kuntaka offers a new theory 

ful thou ah th» a ,^ lv &ted (studied) style, either of which may be beauti- 

ful thouibih c sccocd 1S more difficult to *ucc«d in. a, Sana, BhavabhOti. and 
jasekhara did. Throughout, Kuntaka gives quotations and references from 
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the literature and is in the best empiricist tradition or criticism: he is analysing 
literature, not setting up an abstract speculative theory. Mahiman (later 
eleventh century) on the other hand explained indirectness as ‘inference’ and 
sought ‘middle terms’ in the expressions studied by Anandavardhana and 
Kuntaka, through which further meanings were inferred by readers. 

Meanwhile, Udbhata (eighth century) is the first critic known to us (cer¬ 
tainly not the first in fact) to develop the rasa aesthetics by adding a ninth 
rasa, the ‘calmed , with calm’ as its basic emotion. Rudrafa added a tenth 
the ‘affectionate’, and held that all the transient emotions might give rise to 
as many rasas, apparently following Loliata who believed that rasas were in 

numerable. 

Loliata (early ninth century) and Dandin thought that rasas were simnlv 
emotions increased’. Saiikuka maintained tbev were S n™ P tK ■ 

different, but imitations of basic emotions (which a- methin § 9 ult e 

were inferred from their causes andXts being sEovn^N T'n™*’ but 
century) argued for a process of‘development’which ^ mnth 

pleasant emotions of individual people by an experience in the w t °f j” U °" 
enjoyable and also socially generalized and enLbtenpH t ^ h - lghest de S ree 
sion of worldly emotions).'^ 
widely accepted theory as to how the production o& i0 1 th * m ° St 

Like Nayaka, he makes rasa a transcendent, non-worldlv * W °^ 1 ‘ 

is even identical with the highest religious experience ™’ Xpenence ’ which 
involvement and emotion as well as space time and m!f -" 8 '"dividual 
I" an act of pure contemplation 

and attains a universality of outlook which is also he S ? , forgetS himself 
calmed ’, consequently, appears as the supreme rasa happmess ’ The 

favourable or hostile environment in which the p0ndia 2 to P hases of a 
These occur in the sensitive, heroic, horrific a H T ° f beaut y bIoomed ' 
followed by the comic, marvellous, apprehend w fun , 0US) whlch raa V be 
secondary rasas giving rise to the same zones of th ’ ^ Compassionatc as 

Bhoja (eleventh century), in the wake of ? 
rasa, maintained that ultimately there wit SC dlscuss ' ons on the nature of 
love, the ‘queen’ of the emotions absorb n ?l C Tasa > tbe ‘sensitive’, since 
form of love of these: each is in fact a ki i J J ie otbers into herself in the 

passion. In place of Abhinavagupta’s un ° love of its own s P ecial 

sensitive rasa a supreme form of self-assertion 3 '^ 1011 ’ Bboja finds in this 
the primeval instinct of egoism in the individi, j 30 aesthetic development of 
treating all aspects of literature in relation to th S ° Ul, . In his extensive works, 
Bhoja is the greatest Indian critic available to \ Se ? s ! dve esthetic experience, 
of quotations and references and showino „ , 1S ’ us the largest number 

comment. 8 Very bne taste in selection and 

Later critics are too often pedants, sometime 
examples to suit an abstract theory, but empiricism , rn f nufacturing their own 
whilst some of the new explanations of ra d!d not die °"t completely, 
Dharmadatta, and Visvanatha held, forexamnle :[ e ( ‘ n * erestin g* Narayana, 
only rasa. In the age of regions revivals, R 0pa (lit c Z^)Zi>u^ 
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devotional theory of drama and wrote religious plays to exemplify it. On the 
other hand the anonymous Natankusa (fifteenth century) defended the old 
practice of the theatre against innovations in Kerala which slowed down the 
performance to the point of disintegration in order to allow greater scope 
for the virtuosity of individual actors. We must at least mention a number 
of other critics between the tenth and the fourteenth centuries, to whose 
analysis of classical works we owe so much of our enjoyment of them: 
fifigabh^M* ^ a ® aranand * n ’ Ramacandra, Gunacandra, Saradatanaya, and 

In the evolution of the very numerous and ever-changing popular theatrical 
genres of India, finally, Kohala (second century ?—known only from quota- 
ions) early noticed various musical plays, ballets, and ragakavyas, from the 
last of which such modem forms as kathakali eventually developed Abhinava 
gupta noted a series of solo performances probably evolved from the lacvn 
among which the fambika was most characteristic. The modern so-called 
bharatanafyam is evidently descended from this, in which the dancer does not 
wear costume but impersonates in mime various characters in a story. Mean¬ 
while the street play gave rise to yak?agana with its eastern (Andhra) and 
western (Karnataka) variants as well as the Tamil street play. We may recall 
here the social milieu of kavya as described in the Nafyasastra and the 
Kamasutra, for ‘classical’ literature is not opposed to ‘popular’ and has usu¬ 
ally sought a mass audience. The drama was contrasted with the Veda 
being for the whole of society, iudras (helots) included, and wealthy amatpn 
were responsible for patronizing regular public festivals in the village* n J ,, 
as the cities, with plays and other performances (modern vafc™ - W f 
villages has substituted the box office and sale of tickets for 
patrons). or me vanished 

• of all the characteristics of kavya discussed by the critic tu 
identify in the earliest period is the large number of new metres t0 

different principles from Vedic metres. These appear in tll n Jff n,zed on 
noted above and increase in number in the late? parts of th e U p*r’ V ,yrics 
where we begin to find them used for epic narrations as A Pa . h Canon ’ 
result of this use of originally lyric metres in epic is that an fir A ° important 

comes a series of self-contained quatrains instead of a contim,”"™ 11 ®" be ; 
mnnin g on lines. 1 a continuous series of 

The Ramayapa, in Sanskrit, is traditionally 
Bhavabhuti and others call the ‘First Kavi’ rt • lbe< * *° ^almlki, whom 
a kavya). Although this epic, as we have h^snnt' 0W .^ ean "S the ‘author’ of 
it is formally on the border line between ill ? the . first p aH kdvyas, 
and kavya. Metrically it is certainly later than - the Mafldbhdrata ) 

and it shows a few of the new2 ^ Mababhara ^ on the average 

of cantos). It is alsomom 

rhythms of the earlier parts of the old Fn?nK . a ^ kln ® c ? m Pletely the archaic 

passes. is certainly a klyya. This *ory was rcLrfcS h °" v a il°: .‘' ( T.“ 
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apply the name to the author or the presenPtcxt) from old traditions contain¬ 
ing two or three probably separate legends in several versions (one is found in 
the Pali Canon). In the Ramdyana we thus find: (i) the palace intrigue at 
Ayodhya by Queen Keikeyl resulting in her stepson Rama s exclusion from 
the succession to his father’s throne and sentence to twelve years’ exile and 
(2) Rama, exiled in the south, finds its inhabitants oppressed by the raids of 
demons (raksasas) from Lanka (Ceylon), the island fortress of the demon king 
Ravana, and himself suffers the abduction of his wife Sita by Ravana; he 
raises an army (mostly of ‘monkeys’), gaining allies, invades Lanka, kills 
Ravana, frees Sita, and returns home in triumph, the period of exile having 
elapsed and his noble stepbrother Bharata generously surrendering the throne 
to him. The legend or myth of Ravana itself, with his victorious wars against 
the gods, may have been a separate source, as perhaps was that of the great 
monkey hero Hanumant, son of the Wind God. Valmiki’s finest cantos are 

rh?riil h ° Se f v P ala « .intrigue, with the psychological study of the 

characters of Kaikeyi and her confidante. The apocryphal last book of the 
Ramayana adds a tragic ending: Sita’s new exile on suspicion of uncha t tv 
when a captive, and final disappearance. This changes fhe main raw to the 
compassionate , whereas originally the poem would be ‘heroic’ though with 
a considerable compassionate element resulting from Rama’s suffering 
Prose story-telling in the Buddhist Canon is a little less Iim™ i 
than in the Veda but still full of repetitions and rarely ornamented excepUw 
the occasional insertion of a verse to emphasize a point Hum™ , ce Pt by 
however, abound. The novel, as an extensive££ fr 

hundreds of pages), seems to us to begin with Gunadhva’s Erl,mi l ° 

Story’) about 100 b.c. (the lost Carutnati of'Vararuci mav haw ‘^ atha * Gr . cat 

n e J!- GU '"- hya ' s !an S ua Se was PaisacI, closely related to C 

Buddhists, and both the milieu and the matter of the Erhmi a ^ Pa 1 the 
those of the old Buddhist story telling. Unhappily Were akin t0 

be lost save for a few quotations, so that we have tn ‘ ' ya s text seems 
from the excessively free paraphrases in San W? uT™* **" narrative 
which superseded the archaic and forgottenlansuJ ra ^ n * and Tamil 

a fiction, the Brhatkatha is made to seem historiSi h . or,gmal - Thou e h 
hero Naravahanadatta a historical father Urfavl Dy glving lts imaginary 
ants of the Pandavas (fifth century bc) kis -i .1 3 ’ ° ne of " tlle last descend - 

the real cities of that time and the character!,;, Ventares take P 3ace mostly in 
hand, superhuman ‘wizards’ (yidyddharoe\ ; nf „ 10n ls reallstic - On the other 
vega, abducts the hero’s greatest love Marfan™ 6 "'’ ° ne of whom . Manasa- 
ately to a victorious war against the wizardc^k 13 " 01 ^ 3 ’ This !eads ultim - 

Naravahanadatta has acquired the power nf a rfc° nd the Himala y a > after 

comes his friend. More important than this in g, \ ° ne !^ em w * 10 ^ e_ 
and power, however, are the hero’s twenty-six^ C!Ua acc l u ' s ‘ dori of wealth 
moves between the intrigues and struggles of thr. C 0 n 1 c l ues ^ °f love. The novel 
of wild dreams largely in the realm of ‘science fw '™7 and the realization 
the construction of ‘space machines’). The Fan ® e sciences and 

(Dandin) rather than the‘sensitive’, IS t " us t3ie ‘marvellous’ 

Asvaghosa’s (first century a.d.) are the earliest •, u, 

(Panini’s Jambamtljaya is known only from quotations ) 1 to "how the fuUy 
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fledged kaoya technique: concentration of the matter in about twenty cantos 
only (about 1,500 quatrains) in many metres; perception of discrete moments 
through the separate quatrains instead of a continuity of flowing narrative; 
numerous figures of speech. Each ‘moment’ may suggest the theme of the 
whole story, but we are to dwell on its significance before pressing on to know 
what happens next. Asvaghosa was an earnest Buddhist, so that the ultimate 
significance he wishes to convey, through the delights of poetry, is the shallow¬ 
ness of the world and the true happiness of renunciation and peace of mind. 
Yet he appears far from indifferent to the pleasures of the world, describing 
most realistically just what he holds to be most ephemeral. This ambiguity and 
tension, which seems to reflect personal experience, inspires all the elaborate 
art, or ‘ornament’ of language and meaning, carrying A&vagho§a’s philo¬ 
sophy. Two epics are available, the Life of the Buddha ( Buddhacarita ) and the 
Handsome Nanda ( Saundarananda , who was most unwilling to become a 
monk). It is a heavy loss that only fragments are now available of a series of 
dramas by A§vagho?a, whose powers of characterization are so well displayed 
in the epics. The Sariputra and Raffrapala are again well-known stories of re¬ 
nunciation. A play with a fictitious hero, Somadatta (apparently the son of a 
merchant), takes us to the milieu of the wealthy amateurs ( nagarakas ) of the 
Kamasutra, with a festival on a hill top and such stock characters as the jester 
(or ‘fool’), rogue, geisha girl (who is the heroine), and maid. Another play 
had some allegorical-characters. 


In lyric kavya the classic model is the Saptasati, a Prakrit (Mahara§(ri) 
anthology collected, we are told, by a ‘Satavahana’ emperor (more rarely 
called ‘Hala’, a dialect form), perhaps Pulumayi II Vasifthiputra (second 
century a.d.). This seems to represent folk songs (in a dialect of the peasants 
not of the imperial administration), each a single verse in a musical metre 
They are miniatures of situations in life, mostly village life on the banks 
Godavari and in the valleys of the Vindhya. Love is the theme (always 
according to the critics, though sometimes hidden) and the singers ZS 
always women. Their joys and sorrows, invitations and complaints or the 
comments ofgoss.ps, are set m the village with its cattle, buffaloes p ouehinT 
milling, cooking, weaving, working in rice, sesame, or millet fields or cotton 
and hemp gardens. Sometimes the changing seasons and their effects on love 
form the background. The villages are likely to be poor and affection nZt 
eilher compen^ fo, everything or be severely reprimanded b? a 
worldly friend. There is plenty of humour, often in the ambiguous language 

USed ,- by meJ Zt a?' ' h “ r improper Anandavardhana 

quoting, them for revealed meanings. 

J ad nK’ a,S( ? in Mahara§trl, seems now to be avail¬ 
able only in an abridged paraphrase m the same language by one Yasas. The 
action depends on the memory of former lives, particularly of a strange in- 

accidentall y shot on e of a pair of ruddy sheldrakes. 
w i, “®k‘ rds .. was agamst the hunters’ code, so he remorsefully cre- 
mated it, whereupon its mate in despair threw herself into the fire. The pair 
were reborn in merchants families in KauSambl. The girl Tarangavatl sud- 

d a“nK r th^Mn^ er f^ a8IC ° n seeing some sheIdrake s in a park. Sadly she 
paints the scenes of her past life on a long scroll, which a maid displays on a 
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balcony for a festival. Her lover happens to pass and is reminded nf h* 
past life. The girl’s rich father opposes the match with a mere earn ^ ° Wn 
chant so the two elope, but are seized by robbers. A young robber f Van mer " 
and Tarangavati’s father relents when they reach home After! 1116 " 1 
married life they meet a Jaina monk, who tells them he was the voil * happy 
who was the hunter reborn, and had freed them because he robber ’ 

past when the girl told their story. Convinced of the truth of the ,' mbered his 
about transmigration the two determine to escape it bv mini ma i teac bing 
ascetic communities. J n| ng the Jaina 

The Jaina Padalipta and the Buddhist philosopher Naearin«„ 
traditionally connected with the Satavahana anthologist njw are both 
an ‘epistle’ to Satavahana and an ethical ‘tract’ (Ratnlualh £ «f rjuna Wrote 

“ W S 1 S? yn,n *I- < ^ ric . ,,to/w) praisin 8 the Buddha represen t rU,er ’ 
mg Buddhist tradition in these minor kavva aenres T w t g a flourish- 

practitioner was Matrceta, who wrote an ‘Epistle to ihlr m ?, St celeb rated 
(Kaniska III?), probably soon after a.d S Kin S Kanika’ 

works are his hymns, describing the quahlieV and actiof^c* His ««*»* 
especially in his former lives as bodhisattva, whost self-sacrif • th * Buddha ’ 
directly opposed to the worldly nature. The style is in CWe nature is 

pretentious, but conceals all the art of kdvya especially^ 3 " 0 ? S * mple > un ' 
pression despite the well-worn subject. The figures are ljl °Hi°^ 8malit y in ex ‘ 
restraint, suggesting the infinite scope of the subject bv com Cd Wlth a certain 
the poet feels able to say. Matrcefa’s reticence implies a ?il? St , Wltfl th e little 
from Asvaghosa’s involvement. P ‘ deta chment remote 

Possibly a contemporary was Sura, who uc^h 
style in tracts but whose masterpiece is the cmnpu Jd/akm.Tv^ S ' milar tcrse 
bod ™attva stories (some of them illustrated in AiaS a co "ection of 

and fastidious, as compact and elliptical as the verse ' The Prose is as elegant 
Bhasa (second century a.d.?), perhaps ,L „ 
brings us at last a comprehensive view of the ctes'Sn? f. Indian dramatist, 
piece is the Dream Vasavadatta’, a full-scale historv r tbea . tre> master- 
heroine sacrifices all her happiness in order to save 1 y ^! la - aka ) m which the 
kingdom from a powerful enemy. Her courageousT busband ’ s (Udayana) 
plan of a mmister, bears fruit after great mentalX • ° n ’ part of a subtle 
depicts, and she is reunited with Udayana restore fV" 8, which Bhasa finely 
crations ’ deals with Rama’s victory over Ravana n!° ““ ' hr0nc - The ‘Conse- 
ter being perhaps the demon king, vainly courtin* h ° St interest mg charac- 
suffering increasing anguish as his armies are defeat T 5 captive Sita and then 
‘Statue’ treats the Rama story more comprehensi 1 3nd his son killed - The 
point of view of Bharata. From such naiakas we 3nd from tbe different 
dramatists, using a familiar story but reinterpreti 1S< ^ over the airt >s of classical 
sights into the characters. Another presents the ^ Jt anc * ^ eve ^°ping new in- 
The ‘Five Nights’ deals very freely with an episod° U f 8 Kr? " a killill 2 Kamsa. 
three acts (belonging, if not to the archaic samavak' lr °, m tbe Mahabharata in 
as a sallapa, ‘contention’). Further scenes from th^ type ’ *° tbat known later 
in a series of one-act heroic plays (vyayogas) and th C j 8reat ep ’ c are presented 
rather his ascent to heaven because he died heroicafiv 63111 of Dur y°dhana, or 
(utsrstikanka). ‘Yaugandharayana’s Vows’ is a f one ' act tragic play 

*ight play’ (natika) on the 
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minister who frees Udayuna from captivity, 'the full-scale liclions (praka- 
ranas) Auimaraka and Darkkavarudotta take us to the world of Naravahana- 
datta and Somadatta. The merchant Carudatla is impoverished and conse¬ 
quently almost friendless, then crosses a parasitic scoundrel on the fringes of 
a corrupt conrt and narrowly escapes death. 

Of Bhasa’s time or a little earlier are two ‘satirical monologues {bhanas), by 
Vararuci and fsvaradalta. In this type of play the solo actor represents a 
* parasite 8 (vita)) a professional go-between for temporary relationships. He 
proceeds about his business through the streets and public places of some 
metropolis, meeting (in mime) characteristic inhabitants of the geisha quarter. 
‘Both Go to Meet* (Ubhayabhisarika) thus gives interesting pictures of the 
follies and vices of Pataliputra, with its cultural life (music and drama), to 
which the ‘Dialogue of the Rogue and the Parasite" adds a discussion on the 
philosophy of love, the drift of which is that it is an excellent thing to spend 
money on women, especially if they are beautiful but best of all if they are 
‘amiablek 

To complete the cross-section of the theatre of Bhasa’s day we have a 
‘street play" of doubtful date (Traivikrama, in dialogue form narrating a story 
illustrated by a painting) and the one-act comedy {prahasand) ‘Master- 
Mistress* {Bhagavadajjukiyd) by Bodhayana, The Master, a saintly teacher of 
yoga disastrously shows off his powers before a student by projecting his soul 
into the supposedly dead body of the Mistress (a geisha), whose soul brought 
back from the Underworld is then lodged in his body. Meanwhile the girl’s 
mother and lover arrive, . . , 


Another mfaka of roughly Bhasa’s period is Dhiranaga’s KwuJamala from 
the apocryphal last book of the Ramayana , which changes the conclusion to 

a happy B nal reunion in accordance with the convention of an auspicious 

ending* . t „ . __ 

In this period of reinterpretation of the Rama story the Jaina poet Yimata 
(c. a.d. 200?) produced an epic Padmacarita in Maharastr! harmonizing with 
his own religious background. He criticized the Ramayana for such falsifica 
tions as making Ravana a demon and monster, when he was really a wizard 
and presenting other wizards, Rama’s allies, as monkeys when they merely lived 
in Monkey Island. Rama, who in Jaina literature is often called Padma finally 
attains enlightenment and nirvana. This epic marks an important stake in the 
development ot the Jaina version of universal history out of the brief sketches 
in their agama. Vimala’s view is rational and understands events in the light 
of the Jama doctrine of moral action, which rules the universe. It is a universe 
in which everything is alive and assault on life is the greatest evil 
Three plays arc attributed to King Sudraka, supposed to have ruled in the 
third century. 1 he Vmavasavadatta has the same story as Bhasa’s ‘Yaugan- 
dharayapa s ows , but as a full-scale ndtaka and with entirely different 
scenes. ‘T a an d Vasavadatta dominate the stage whereas in Bhasa’s 
light p ay they d appear at all . The‘Toy Cart’ (M r cchaka f ika) stands in 
a peculiar relationship to Bhasa’s Daridracamdatta: it is the same play with a 
new sub-plot, a political revolution which brings fortune to the hero, and with 
numerous inserted verses elaborating the effects of emotion on the characters. 
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Henceforth all Indian dramas are on this enlarged scale. Sudraka is the equal 
of Bhasa in characterization and in filling his plays with well-arranged action 
whilst putting more of the incidents on stage instead of reporting. His third 
play is the satirical monologue ‘Lotus Gift’, in which a parasite proceeds 
through Ujjayinl, describing the rascals he meets, in order to sound out a new 
mistress for Muladeva (a historical character subsequently transformed into •, 
legendary prince of thieves). ILU tl 

The anonymous ‘ Review of the Seasons’ (often misattributed to Kalidasa) 

India has been lost. Sarvasena’s Maharastrl eoic^ViVt^ ^ ! terature of 
carrying off the Parijata flower from Heaven for SahSSKt? ’ ° n 
seems to have set a new style with q !f mn» °J Satya ^ hama = defeating Indra, 
longer descriptive digressions We act -i ^ foci ! s . < ? ri tiie emotions and also 
Bhoja’s discussions andq^atfonf 1 ° f this lost e P ic 
was, with Kalidasa, the greatest exponent adds t!iat Sarva sena 

kavya. For the emotional content Sarvasen ^ 6 d f lcate and natural style in 
jealousy of RukminJ. ’ sena made muc h of Satyabhama’s 

The dramas of Ramiia and Somila are 1 net k 

World’, a Buddhist play on the bodhisama MaS! a ¥® in ’ S <J ° y of the 
possessions, survives in a Tibetan translation. OfS ^^ 8 &Way ail his 
of once-famous ‘fictions’, especially the Pumnsln ■, i r a i n date are a group 
^i^asenaharmandin of Suktivasa. The first isVt^ ° f ® rahniaya ^s and 
■ u behaviour of the heroine by her father-in-law- th* ° f U!lfair sus P icion 
it, f. £f n ous s ' tuati on of a rival (in love?) of a n, ■ 1 e sccond has its hero 
theft These and the anonymous T^alt falsely a «^d of 

vati s Marriage’, which a rival tries to prevent (‘Padma- 

known to us from the critics, who bydTscus li ft Pra >’°^hyudaya are all 

pays completely change the impression of Indian^ CSe and many other lost 

those available. 01 Indjaa theatre we might have from 

The Pancatantra seems to have been «,** . 

author was perhaps the narrator VisnuSarman^Tv 18 f ° Urth centur y- The 
Empire of the south (Deccan). Its popularity L ^ u l° UatTy thc Vaka t aka 
made, with additions from which it has been Hifr tbat new vers ‘ ons were 
work (Edgerton’s reconstruction seems a good f n t0 reCOver the ™& inal 

the illustrating novel’ (nidarhnakatha) wlvth ■ Pproximati on.) The genre is 
by example. Here the subject is ‘ policy and a ™s to teach 
story is the instruction of three young mini. C and P rivate - The frame 
Within this, five stories present five ‘systems ’(t aV ^ rse to f °rmal education, 
alliance (or friendship) which obstructs one's ° f P ° !icy; (0 splitting an 
oneself, (3) making war, (4) outwitting a stronTk^r ® formin S an alliance 
warning on the folly of action without reflect' Poo!lsh enemy, and (5) a 
fables, which enhances the sharpness of the sat’' 0 ’ e ° Ur ° f these are bcasL 
emboxed, narrated by the characters to illustn!^' furtfier stories are 
policy. e tbe ir own discussions of 

The other prose literature of this period has sutw.. 

suffered badly. The ‘Story of 
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Simpletons’ is known indirectly from paraphrases. Haricandra, so much ad¬ 
mired by Bana, is only a name. Lost novels include the Ratnaprabha (PaisacI, 
therefore presumably much earlier), Magadhasena, Malayavati, and Manovati 
(all named after their heroines). A classical ‘biography’ was the Madhavika. 
The story of Sudraka, written jointly by Ramila and Somila, was classed as a 
novel, therefore apparently fictitious. To widen our view of Sanskrit prose we 
have inscriptions in kavya style, especially Harisena’s on Samudra Gupta, and 
the vast Buddhist religious novel Garidavyuha. A novice bodhisattva wanders 
all oyer India in search of ‘good friends’ who guide him. The sometimes 
formidable prose style harmonizes with the view of the universe as infinite, 
inconceivable, and ambiguous (worldly as usually experienced, beautiful as 
the bodhisattva sees it). 

The Gupta Emperor Candra II or ‘Vikramaditya’, called also Sahasanka 
and Harsa, appears as a poet through quotations and references, his Gandha - 
madana seeming to be an epic. He is more celebrated as a patron, making the 
poet and critic Matrgupta king of KaSmlra c. a.d. 410. Like’ his patron 
Matrgupta is now known only from quotations of his beautiful and powerful 
verses, but Kuntaka ranks him first among masters of the ‘intermediate’ style 
combining ‘natural’ and ‘cultivated’ beauty. Matrgupta also wrote on drama¬ 
turgy, but here too he is known only from quotations. Probably he was a 
dramatist, but it is a matter of conjecture which anonymous plays discussed 
later were his (the ‘Illusion Madalasa’ constructed according to his prin¬ 
ciples, the ‘Joy of Rama’, both with verses in his style?). 

Mentha was patronized by both these and is frequently praised later 
great, or the greatest (Padmagupta), poet, perfecting the vaidarbha stvle nfW 
gura and Sarvasena. His famous epic Hayagrivavadha, on Visnu as th* p- 1. 
avatara slaying the demon Hayagriva, is imperfectly known to us from,! * 

tions, but an incomplete manuscript exists and perhaps others can w q 


~ ' - —»mvu LFV ll|C PlOfV 

slept in tne universal nignt, Hayagriva conquered Heaven SL • . „ , 
Veda from Brahma’s mouth. The rout of Indra and the the 

subtle humour and Mentha provoked controversy over v? deSCnbed with 

Hayagriva as a noble hero, which, however, reflected greater ° f 

who alone could overcome him. greater glory on Vi§nu 

Since RajaSekhara calls Mentha a reincarnation x/si -t • 
he retold the Rama story, we should search ammo su g£ estin £ that 

the critics for a work worthy of such a tribute Twavof! 7 *™ f SCUSSed by 
draw attention to two remarkable nlavs wS* « u Y f con J ecture we ma y 

from the critics. The KrtyaravaJ. ^ re ^ ns . tr . ucted in ou . tline 


iness, the rasa being the ‘furious’ hut V1 °^ nt m °de of stage 

on account of Rama’s extreme snflW ' co ™P assiona te’ prominent 
.^ws Rama misled Dcc l ived ’’ Chalitarama, 

a Vedic — -fc.'bi 


main 
business 
too 
shows 
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court, Lava recognizes a golden statue of his mother, her substitute at the 
rife. Explanations follow, Rama is convinced that Lava is his own son and 
discovers that the innocent Sita is still living* In both plays the Rdmdyana is 
treated with great freedom. The style of the quotations seems consistent with 
Menfha’s, including the humour and the absence of lyricism, 

Kalidasa is associated with ‘ Vikramaditya’ in tradition, but this may refer 
to Skanda Gupta, who used that title, whilst the poet is also supposed to have 
met the Vakataka Pravarasena II ( c , 410-40), Essentially a lyric poet, he wrote 
epics and dramas too, taking advantage of the lyric tendency which had always 
pervaded kavya. He is appreciated for the vaidarbha style and especially for 
‘ sweetness’, whilst his waywardness sometimes puzzled the critics sometimes 
pleased them (Kuntaka found in it the natural play of genius).’ Kalidasa’s 
most quoted work is the lyric poem Meghasmdeia, ‘Cloud Message’ in 
which a distracted lover far from his beloved attempts to send her a mp " 

Sise*?? m ihs bcsin, "" s ° f ,he 

Ongm of Kumara’, includes Indra’s humorous ploao maia f^hr^C ^ 
the gods having been defeated (as usual) bv a demon whom ! k S 
Siva can kill. The longer epic Raghuvamm is a portrait gS er y 0 f thet - S ° n °r 
Rama 5 hne, illustrating the four ends, virtue, wealth pleasure^ t , T ° 
pursued by the different rulers. Only in relation to this discussion nf r ^ lease * 
scrip C r tbemat ‘ c un 'ty and development in the poem which nth CndS C3n 

h0pe f ” ** f “‘" re ° f th ' uX“ eS'SrfS 

Sunga court, the comic rasa perhaps predomimtin "Vu 3 ° VC intri 8 ue a t the 
musica play {totaka, a variety of ndtaka) on the V h • be ^ramorvasiya is a 
the nymph Urvaii. The mainintern?£fe sto ^ °f Pururavas and 
purely human. Lyric and Idsya Stud ^ «* Urvasi, who is 

scene where the hero has lost her. The AbtijSSik th * pathetic 

is admired fonts lyricism, but its hero doSSS ™^ Token Sakuntala’, 
through fate, a curse or divine intervention S I 8, th,ngs ha PPen to him 
heroine is better characterized but also the heini Ch , aracter » a blank. The 
powers. Thus there is no real action but ^'P'^ Piaything of supernatural 
mg. The story » changed from the more realifru 31 ” de P {fl °f helpless feel- 
of an ancestor of the Bharatas. Kalidasa is » ™ in the Mahabharata 

portrayed, and for Anandavardhana one 0 fth ° f love ’ of w °men sharply 

The Setubandha, ‘Building of the Causpl 8r » at L exponents of suggestion. 

Maharastrl epic on Rama’s invasion of tanks tl ’ by . Prav arasena II, is a 

especially in the character of Rama’s ally Su-rlvan 3m theme being lo y alt y, 
dues the Ocean God so that his army of monke ^ the ™ arch ’ Rama sub_ 
mountains across to Lanka. At the critical mbmem Tk bui,d a causewa y of 
is wounded, Sugriva’s heroism saves the day 0t lhe battle > when Rama 
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‘The Kick’ is a satirical monologue by Syamilaka (fifth century) set in 
‘Imperial City’, evidently UjjayinI, with a collection of‘rogues’ or parasites 
at least partly historical and contemporary. The Producer requests informers 
and hypocrites to leave the theatre, since the play is only for enjoyment. The 
parasite, Syamilaka himself, then convenes the assembly of parasites to try a 
harlot for the sin of kicking a foolish brahman. But they find the fault is the 
brahman’s and prescribe a suitable expiation for him. 

Sarnghadasa’s Vasudevahindi, ‘Wanderings of Vasudeva’, shows the en¬ 
richment of Jaina universal history by the incorporation of some of the ad¬ 
ventures of Naravahanadatta from the Brhatkatha, but narrated of Krsna’s 
father Vasudeva instead. Samghadasa knew he was writing fiction in this prose 
novel in Maharastrl, though he illustrates Jaina doctrine by making the ad¬ 
ventures the result of action in a former life, but later writers, such as 
Hemacandra, accepted it all as sober history. ’ 

Amaruka perfectly exemplifies the technique of producing rasa by present¬ 
ing emotional situations, in this case a ‘Hundred’ (Sataka) situations between 
lovers, each described in miniature in a single verse. Though the form is 
similar, we are far from the village life of Satavahana, for the heroes here are 
aristocrats or gentry, like the wealthy amateurs of the Kdmasutra. Using long 
metres, Amaruka concentrates an extraordinary amount of action or talk in 
each verse, hinting at still more in the past. He writes with tenderness; no¬ 
thing is higher than love. 

Bharavi’s (sixth century) Kiratarjuniya is the best epic now available pre 
senting, as Kuntaka points out, a short episode from the Mahabharata as a 
complete whole. The narrative style is truly epic and heroic sweeni™ 
vigorously upward from the tense opening scene, the disturbing renort V,f 
spy, to the sudden climax when Siva, the supposed Kirata fighting Arinn^ 
over a hunting incident, reveals himself and grants the decisive wearvL u•t 
will enable the Pandavas to win the Bharata battle (thus the ouw 
entire Mahabharata is here determined, the story is ended) The rich h* 6 ^ th * 
description customary for an epic is brought in natural v bvs.,ch den ° f 
Indra’s army of nymphs attacking the ascetic Arjuna in themol^T? 5 
characterization is brilliant. me moun tains. The 

Subandhu’s novel Vasavadatta is a highly romantic ■ 
treasured by the pandits for the double meanings in almost story 

Viiakhadatta's MuMrak,a,a. -Sign* a Xy SnlTT- 

candra T ta Ma «*> 

to the new king's cause. This is one ofthe ra'rewo ^ a ^ a ^. minisKr Rakjasa, 
'national' or 'Indian' sentiSfesunSsSn le an * h “8 a 

tic outlook, most of the enemies being « ba h ^ ace ,°J t ^ eusualuniversalis " 
ments are now available of ViSakhadatta’s othc ^f ccJias \ ° n ty frag- 
on Candra ‘Vikramaditya’ killing the last <5 i. P a Kf : Devicandragupta 

which is a sequel to Bhasa’s ‘Dream v- aka, the Abhisarikavaficitaka 

bringing out?heheroic“ha’ “ d ^ Rd ^ hav5nanda 
these plays were p„p u ,a r Srh’el^res'^'.SrKt'r-^ 
excelled at portraying character on the stage. 88 ° ne Wh ° 
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this period hv reniember here the rich repertory of the classical theatre in 
of the critics • a few a PP aren tly lost plays important in the discussions 

not shown m which the loSS ° f NaIa ’ s kin Sdom was reported, 

Vsaharan* on Usa MT 'T ^ 3 conventlon; ‘ Ramb ha and Nalakubara’; 
union of a king and a nymoh-f ^ ^ Nal ? U ? a ’’ a ^aka on the 

the Partdavas’; Raghavablun ) ‘' arm . 1 -- ka s Marriage (with Yayati); ‘Joy of 
fortunes; JSnakirfrha™ wlt r h Ka,ke >' ; as the root of all Rama’s mis- 

Ramayana by bringing r« v 3 urm ® Slta and deviating greatly from the 
The last seems the best of ^ m .£ the .“ aS Rama ’ s rival for her hand. 

1 C ^ edlCS: SasivilSsa, Sasikal^K n°r% ‘• ln ^, 0n .! rast we have six famous 
Vikatannamba, all named f u Sa,mndhr } ka ' B ^tsubhadraka and 
Buttocks’ a learned lady who then heroes or heroines; the last, ‘Broad 
From the Emperor R. suffered froin her husband’s ignorance 
stood the test of ti me fse% ' ei5tb century) we have three plays which have 
* agana ”&,abod/S™' lS , tbeaRe - as W «I1 as two Buddhist hymns The 
™sa P hT U t day in Kerahi ZuS ^ andr ^ oni m’s has held the stage down to 
ternmt r a ways b ^n a nm! ? a aud ! c . nces there are not Buddhist. The 
either rtf 1011 ’ Ule excellent comm f! ( ° S °§ controvers y and practical in- 
in tw* Ca ’ med °r the hl^ C0ndudes that it may be 

Sff*S° ni0Us wh °le t 1 5 WhlCf ! aI V he 0thers are developed too 

Pallava Ki^x 3 ’ Ratn dvali and „' voare , 1 ‘8 h t plays’ on invented stories 
quarrels ^ abend ravarm-in 7 'Wdarsika. Harsa’s contemporary, the 
accepted as ?i? g asce tics. The Venh Wr ?- e a co f lle dy Mattavildsa satirizing the 
is the 2 r o l h he b «t Play £ £ M 8 ™ of Narayana (in Orissa ?) has been 
hair (i>enn L^ C u USe he kills DurvorU 1 3 Batt , e ‘ Yudhl ?t h ira’s brother Bhlma 
The £°oI h ' Ch She bad kepfiES"* and binds a P Draupadi’s braid of 
for a peaceful S W ’ tb b ‘ s impatience tn r , Untd ber humiliation was avenged. 
Baga at Harsa’' emen t' wbds * Yudhisthira is still trying 

graphy bold*and**? ? yle varier^cordhiH^th^ 35 the greatest master of 
Kuntaka calls i r ^ tadled , novel delicate -f j° fl ie , content and the genre (bio¬ 
graphy of they J* ,v « ed ’ (‘beautiful- through a V r0 8 Th’ Ut R With m0n! ° f ^ 

JS a psychological!, * t ?a > explaining how hf Pn, ^ The Har $ acarita is a bl °" 

leading to tragedy- bm ° f ‘ he timidit >es and mbsed^ 1 f ° rtune - K « dambarl 

migration mav h,- but 110 tra gedy is fi nq l ; r S j ■ °PP°rtunities of youth, 
the novel unfiLjSr ’ 16 l0Vers together aga.n ?fo' 1 literature ’ since trans- 
bar! herself. His son wm bef ° re the ex Pected culm .” U , c . kiIy Ba b a died leaving 
intentions, and others™? ^ endin S> we do not knew!"® trased y of K adam- 
of which the besS n ° tried tbeir hands mrh h ° W dose to his father ’ s 
have his hvmn ■ own was ori the Bharata n enigma - Bana’s dramas, 
fireworks such ? P ?? Se °^ the Great Goddess (r a V eem to be lost, but we 
much as alliteration. Mayu ra , said tih S’ Parva «), full of verbal 

Of enic - f 'u tblS word P^y in his hymn to tl C ? aiia s father-in-law, goes 
. Uf ep cs m the seventh century we may notp f he Sun God - 

■n W , ! C - J tbe narn itive is devised in such a * rsl tWo ‘grammatical’ poems, 

illustration of Sanskrit derivations, Bfaatti’s J?a„ m y as to provide systematic 
0/ Rama, often with humorous effect, incorporat;!?^ thus rete l ls the story 

g as a break four cantos 
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illustrating Bhamaha’s poetics. It proved popular with students and was even 
translated into Javanese. Bhosa (Bhaumaka, Bhima, Vyosa, seem corruptions) 
in his Ravanarjuniya performed the more difficult feat of illustrating the whole 
of Panini’s grammar (except Vcdic forms) in the exact order of the origin a . 
The story is the defeat of Ravana by Arjuna Kartavlrya. 

It is possible that the mysterious Bhartrhari, author of the ‘Three Huna re 
lyrics on policy, the sensitive, and renunciation, was Bhatti (—Bhar p. 
Bhartrhari is the philosopher, bitter and ironical; his vacillation between love 
and detachment sometimes baffied critics seeking to determine the rasa. 

Dharmakirti, the Buddhist philosopher, may be compared with Bhartrhari, 
though with a different individual turn, in his lyrics of despair at seeing how 
anything good excites only envy in others, beauty likewise being wasted. 

Magha’s epic 1 Slaying of Sisupala’ is outwardly regular, but in content he 
is essentially a lyric poet, so that half the poem is like an anthology of de¬ 
scriptive verses, much appreciated by critics, relating to places the hero hap¬ 
pened to pass on his expedition. The story is Krsna’s killing of Sisupala 
at Yudhisthira’s rajasuya consecration, but changing the original narrative 
in the Maiiabharata completely to create more rasa, as Kuntaka points 

^Dandin, the critic, was also famous, says Rajasekhara, for two other works, 
an enic telling two stories simultaneously (those of Rama and Yudhisfhira) 
and the novel Avantisundarl. The poetic tour deforce seems lost; of the novel 
we have 400 pages supplemented by a summary, but the conclusion is still 
missing Deliberately confounding history and fiction, or biography and novel, 
according to his own critical doctrine, Dandin sets his imaginary story of 
Raiahamsa and his two sons against a detailed panorama of Puranic history. 
The latter having in part the form of prophecy by ancient sages, Dandin uses 
1 the humorous device of having King Rpunjaya of Magadha (sixth century 
n.c.) read his own history, with dismay at learning he is to be the last of his 
line. The King takes evasive action, retiring to a forest and consulting a sage, 
who enables him to survive more than a millennium until all the prophesied 
dynasties of Magadha have petered out. Rpunjaya then returns and conse¬ 
crates his son Rajahamsa, but he is defeated by the King of Avanti and driven 
into hiding in the forest. Here his sons Hamsavahana and Rajavahana, re¬ 
incarnations of Krsna’s sons Pradyumna and Samba, arc born, and the elder is 
mysteriously abducted by a wild goose. Rajavahana grows up to restore the 
family fortune by conquering the world. The critical point in his career is his 
clandestine marriage with Avantisundarl, daughter of his father’s enemy, 
which almost proves fatal to him and further embroils him with the wizard 
Vlrasekhara, son of Manasavcga of the Brhatkathd, who was about to abduct 
her for himself. Rajavahana is taken captive and carried along with the Avanti 
army, to be released in a battle which follows and reunited with seven boy¬ 
hood friends who have meanwhile made their fortunes. The favourite episode 
of this reunion, each telling his own adventures, has been circulated separ¬ 
ately under the misleading title ‘Ten Boys’ (or ‘Ten Princes’). The continua¬ 
tion beyond this is missing, but it is clear that the story will culminate with the 
conqucsL of the wizards, rescue of AvantisundurT, and reunion with Hatnsavii- 
hana (who is perhaps Naravahanadatta temporarily ejected from his empire). 
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Dai>dm is fond of fantastic incidents and coincidences, explained by his 
philosophy of fatalism, but in contrast he has many episodes of extreme real¬ 
ism demonstrating the attainment of power and wealth through unscrupulous 
cunning. His outlook is completely amoral, a F 

Kumaradasa from Ceylon may have stufhVH . 

epic Jdrtaklharana retells the Rdmayana from tin- ■ ai1111 Jn KaneF. His 

Rama, preceded by the curse on iSather Xi ie “X ° f Vi ? pu as 
his exile, to the victory over Ravana The ctvV ; ^ suppo . scd to have caused 
the narrative rapid and with much briefer rW ? S , 1 ? 10re epic than Magha and 
sounds. n bnefer de ^npt!ons; there is much play of 

Tapasavatsardja fca p¥ay oXXXXXh- 5 ‘ intermediate ’ style. His 
but w lth Udayana as the cente^ch ® haSa S Dream ^avadatta 
Udattaragham, ‘Exalted RaghavL’ mf ^ inst f ad of Vasavadatta. The 
Rama’s inteSmS and Bharata >’ lj ke Lhasa’s 

Th n the . tn r phant reunion 5 t hJ tXXu eCratl0rl and , exi, <= and ends 
vokitf^ 5 m 11C stoi T * n order to enhance th r °) lers ' hdatraraja made serious 
vokmg controversy. The Emperor X h characters morally, thereby pro- 

£ a "f s . in Prologue of (ei § hth century) objected to 

structh>n 0t X available . is extensively kX™ pIay R 5 m 5 bh yudaya. This, 
the R5m- miiCh ^ 1S - CUSsed and quoted bv XX a classic of dramatic con- 
Ranm’s firsX T afiovarman Produces unitv nf d c ” tlcs ' Adh ering closely to 

*»«is a'fei'™', 61 J ‘ ' y ‘lovarma!?f comT^k/ connoisseurs, from 

other and the lovers VOante ’ as Part of a politic ° f one of his min i sters 

r °i c ^go-betweens th « pI an, aided Tb e loves an- 

his mettle, attracts nonn)" Unst)cccs sful attempt mX Budd hist nuns in the 
changes his plans prefeX Support > and thus? so \ ° Pement tlle hero shows 
The Vttararamacanta X to have a brave vom, mprcsses tlie king that he 
grievous renewed exile nf (fr Up tile apocr yphal lasuXu under his patronage, 
being the prisoner ^ ? Slta - Pab hc opgj? XX ° f the the 

pathos of ^ be queen after 

with happy moments in the’ 1!tteryet touched bv t he 085 ° Ut most Pu ** y tbe 
the sweetness The miX r p3St ’ the contrast im h ;! WCetness of association 

soft as flower ;^S b t bta ' SS 8 b °; h th0 a " d 

Disappointed when 1 Siti^it cka ^ act er instead 1 ^of Rlma)! 

XXhX Ra X s exi,e ’ p,acing Sita within hX a X brings about the 

. . e best dramatic tradition of conflict f)n l eaci -, B havabhuti’s plays 

giving the fullest scope to lyrics evoking the feeliX p i*® sion > but 011 a sca * e 

gs 01 his characters, in rela- 
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tion to society and even more to nature. His lyrics are perhaps unequalled in 
expressiveness and in the beauty of their sound. 

Vakpatiraja, also at YaSovarman’s court, wrote an enigmatic epic in 
Maharastri, ‘Slaying of the Gauda’, on his king. The expected history of the 
victory over a king of Magadha (=Gauda) is merely alluded to and the body 
of the narrative describes a pleasure excursion, rather than a military expedi¬ 
tion, to the four quarters of India. The nostalgic atmosphere and bitter verses 
on good and evil, on the vanity of the present age when success is reserved for 
mediocrity and jealously withheld from excellence, suggest that Ya§ovarman 
had already met his tragic end in battle with the King of Kasmlra. The 
ephemeral military victories of a generous poet-emperor, dear to the assembly 
to whom Vakpatiraja reads his epic, are superseded by a more durable poetic 
conquest. 

The eighth century is rich in extant novels. KutOhala’s Lildvati, sometimes 
bracketed with Bana’s Kadambari as typical novels, is unlike it in being in 
Prakrit (Mahara§tri) and in verse. The critics found verse acceptable for 
Prakrit novels (including ApabhramSa and in due course Hindi), the form 
being otherwise unaffected. Kutuhala like Dancjin blends history and fiction 
for his hero is Satavahana and is guided by Nagaijuna, but marries a princess 
from Ceylon after an adventure in the ‘Underworld’ (Patala) and other fanci¬ 
ful episodes; in fact he claims to have invented the story in order to amuse his 
wife. 


Haribhadra’s immense Samaraditya, in Mahara$trl prose, is a Jaina ‘virtue* 
(dharma) novel, being written from the standpoint of ethics instead ofnlea*.,™ 
or worldly success. It is also an ‘entire’ (sakala) novel, in that it fo 1 W«T *1 
heroes’ experiences through a series of lives, from the origin of ® 

scious disposition (the ‘cause’, niddna) which torments them until it« 
revealed to them. Samaraditya in a former life was negligent toil;/ * ,S 
tended guest, an ascetic; the latter misunderstood this as drfSL * “ in ' 
and conceived an inveterate hatred, pursuing and iniurinr?'^ 1D ^ Ur ? 
enemy through nine lives. Thus in one they are husband and vrifi?J*?v 8m ^ d 
repeatedly tries to kill her husband through this irrational u ? t J ewife 
Dhurtakhydm , ‘Rogues’ History’, is an ‘illustrating novel* satririnf* 7 * 
anism and especially Puramc history and mythology A J! f 8 Brahm- 
porarily immobilized by the rains pass the time by holding a ff- m ' 
lies about themselves, the loser to stand dinner for the oartv Sfr “ ** ?2 g 
confirmed as credible by adducing a parallel from the ? m . 

femgle rogue confounds the others with a tale SSL 25 l In the If? a 

runaway, slaves. Haribhadra maScli tafhb aS “F aK * 5 .*? 

not sectarian but rationalist (yuktimantYh\*™twl ?? , de , bunk ' ng 1S , 

fantasy which has concealed the truth hidden in all the Indian* growth of 
Haribhadra’s pupil Uddyotana wrote an,Indian religicjns. 

novel’, in campu form, illustrating the drivinc forci°of Mahara$tri ‘entire 

SoM “T in 8ve souls ,bro “e» sewraTSS 
IfeueTL. a! a We “ ’I '" 6 

^oup-of alchemists in the mountains smeltin 8 meSu and“t‘ Jing ‘JTobMiS 
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Damodaragupta's 4 i Hu strati ng novel' KuttanJniata^ ‘Theory of the Bawd’, 
is in verse though in Sanskrit. The heroine goes to a marvellously ugly old 
bawd for instruction in making money from wealthy citizens and receives it 
with stories illustrating the science of harlotry and such pitfalls as falling in 
love and trouble with fathers. The reader of this satire, its author claims, will 
never be deceived by parasites, hctairas, rogues and bawds 

Murari, ‘disregarding Bhavabhutiagain dramatized the main Rama 

In the ninth century Abhinanda retold nT r ■!?' rfl 1 J lfe of the V1,la g es - 
epic, beginning about the same J d ?, rt ° f ,he Rama stor y as a Sanskrit 
style not unlike Valmiki’s bu/w'irfi ^ Pravarasena - He begins in a simple 
speeches in a leisurely manner Thic numerous figures, and elaborates the 
is very long, though its descriptions ke ? S close to the ori g inal and 

Abhinanda’s sweet, melodious 1mm StnCt y subordinate to the narrative, 
reflections made him a favourite orf ^ ™. a g er y> and occasional theological 
which the heroic play Bhimaparakramn f ? lUCS ' He als0 wrotcdrarnas > among 
is available. a on an episode from the Mahabharata 

Ratnakara’s Haravijaya brought almnot 

fimugh it is an epic opposite to Abhinand-,? ^ 113 acclaim from thc critics. 

There was little to narrate, for Siva’s way exce P f great length, 

very simple story, so the epic is instead filled the demon A ndhaka is a 

SSs a thCSe and in linguistic difficulty' d ^ h descriptions . Reding even 
c 5 an appropriate and attractive n n « - e descn Phon of Siva’s tandava 

livasvamin’ EStablishing a trans “ndental 

S°f^ 8h a,SprS\^r l ° the SCale ’ aild partly the 

f h ? h CC n rdmg t0 the topic - The siorv ^°I° W Mei >! ha and his style varies 
which the Buddha intervenes as peacem^ ° ,n Buddhisl ^nd: a war in 

J US y ' ® udd haghosa’s Padyacudamani^ ^ Sends i nvader home to 

pr Si;°: -t on the iifc *» * * «« - 

works have not yet been ed by Catnrmukha whose 

Svajambhu, the Padmacarita on Rama ° ! ts ovm with two examples by 
twenty-second Jim and the J a i„ a versS a ?l the ^manemicarita on the 
with the life of Krsna. Svayambhu events of the Mahabharata 

works j he js praised for the beauty of hie i 1JS narra ^ives from earlier Jaina 
and is remarkable for his tolerant and c* dr, ^ ua S e and figurative expressions 
Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacudamani has ^ rcl,stic outlook, 
partly because it makes so much of the tmr^f ° ne dle mos ^ popular plays, 
cularly Ravana and his sister, going bevo*?™ ations of the demons, parti- 
several such disguises. The play begins' 1 , atrara ja, who already had 
Ravana’s sister disguised and Sita’s abduction* Rama ’ s encounter with 
ends with Rama’s triumph. The transform- p tbe disguised R avana, and 
too laic) by a magic ring and the magic crest f e counteracted (but 

title. Jewel which gives the play its 
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The philosopher Jayanta wrote a play on the religious situation in Kasmlra, 
the Agamadambara, ‘Pomp of Scriptures*. His aim is to show the superior 
knowledge and humanity of the brahmans and satirize the Buddhists, Jainas, 
Lokayatikas, and Kapalikas. Though some unworthy sects should be pro¬ 
scribed, the better schools share the high moral purpose of the Vedic tradition 
and among these there should be toleration; their scriptures are different 
entrances to the same house. 

King KulaSekhara (c. a.d. 900) wrote two plays, which have remained 
popular, to inaugurate new techniques of production on the Kerala stage, 
claiming to apply Anandavardbana’s doctrine of ‘revealed’ meaning. It is 
supposed that all the reforms of the Kerala actors stem from him, including 
the repetition of the speeches in gesture language and the extemporized 
‘Tamil* (now Malayalam) patter of the ‘fool’, equivocally making fun of 
present-day personalities along with other characters in the play but this 
seems unlikely. The Subhadrddhananjaya has the story of Aijuna eloping with 
Kr§na’s sister, after numerous misunderstandings and the opposition of 
Kfsna’s brother. The Tapatisamvarana is the love of Samvarana, one of the 
Bharata emperors, and the daughter of the Sun God. KulaSeldiara’s novel 
Ascaryamanjari, praised by RajaSekhara, seems to be lost. A popular heroic 
play Kalyanasaugandhika, on Bhlma fetching the Saugandhika Flower for 
DraupadI but being challenged by his unknown brother Hanumant on the 
way, was written by Nllakantha, perhaps at KulaSekhara’s court. Vasudeva 
there composed a series of rhymed epics in Sanskrit, on Yudhisthira Krcn 
Siva, and Nala. Though a regular feature of ApabhramSa and modern TnH 
Aryan poetry, rhyme in Sanskrit is a special effect like alliteration or nn • 
Vasudeva’s rhymes are complicated, but seem natural and effortW i!"^’ 
explains the widespread appreciation of his works LllaSukii « l! v, 
KulaSekhara’s court wrote the very popular lyric Krsnakarnamr,^^ at 
as the sexually precocious infant loved by all women h..t ’ Q K f§P a 

bolizing God attracting all souls, thus an early exa mD u "rT eKd as s * m ' 
tional kavya. Another classic rhyming poem, partly do..hu Vai?1 ? ava devo- 
Nitivarman’s Kicakavadha on Bhlma slaying Kicaka b ' meanin 8 also, is 
Dhanaiijaya’s Dvisandhana (c. a.d. 800) is the earliest H . , Unknown date, 
available, simultaneously narrating the Rdmayana and A/ISl’“ raning epic 

RajaSekhara was a junior contemporary of Kulasekharf x^ 0 ^ 
a dramatist, he is appreciated rather for the innumerawf u .,v gh P n “arily 
scattered through his works, being perhaps the bn , lliant lyric verses 

anthologists. His epic Haravildsa seems to b^lost P ° et wi . th ^ 

haps the longest play ever written exceed.™ Bal oramayana is per- 

ject, and he even remarks thaUUsdS^ ? Murari ’ s on the same sub- 
not often be performed. Yet unlike^nr- 0 ex P ectin 8 that it would 

effective scenes, such as the confronts.. - Ur fo*. ^ a J a ^ ek hara has some very 
occasion of Sita’s svayammZ (‘ *£% 5 ? * and Sita , in Act I on the 

Mahabhdrata we have only the first * 6 ' ved dmg). Of a similar play on the 

iikd is a comedy of ££ 1 ri A '" ght Vid UasalabhaR .. 

play in Mahara§tn. The vivi(f exnre«il he Ka !? u ™™ afi j an > a safjaka or light 
bring a strong sense of RaiaSekhnrs.*® r° n . S wlucl1 cbarme d the anthologists 
perhaps strongest of a 1 in hfs 1? to ^ reader. This is 

6 311 m h,s cntlcal work Kavyamimatpsa, where he sets up 
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in pseudo-pedantic style as the model professional writer and legislates a life 
of palatial comfort, but strenuous well-organized work, for authors. 

Ksemisvara (tenth century) follows Rajasekhara with two plays on stories 
not new to the theatre but not available to us in earlier dramas The Naisadh- 
ananda on Nala is particularly effective with its opening scene of the'hero 
stopped by Indra then his exiling and the doubly portrayed incident of 
Nala’s separation from Damayami, presented by both of them in U rn The 
Caydakausika on Hariscandra opens ominously but wilh tnnmt,* V T 
through the presence of the ‘fool’ and the IS „ r toilchcs . of iron y 
husband’s night vigil* after th!c rhr> ^ ® undless suspicion of her 

Xed to the utmosi f" d horrifi = ore de- 

the atmosphere of a Buddhist badhUntt - I ^ cemeter >' scencs - This play has 
sented in Brahmanical terms In b nth°i < ? ram ? r such as Candragomin’s, pre- 
itihasa sources. The style is J; nin i r . , P f ys K ? emi svara is faithful to his 
Rajasekhara’s, these are primarily nlJTf th f, actlon relatively rapid: unlike 
anthologists. It is remarkable tW k Stage and not for readers and 

kingdoms followed by terrible trhkkV 68 Wlth Utter di ^ster, the loss of 
that the stories were chosen n Pn evcn ^ ua ® restoration, and possible 
pala’s struggles). 1 niment on contemporary events (MahT- 

Bhallata’s (fl. 880-900) ejection nf - , , 
e se > * s the classic in a lyric form "citations of something 

^ C1 fwi at>USeS tllrou gh the imagery of ap ^ rc ^ ated la ^r ? which criticizes 
worthless and crooked people who sucJJfM, phenomena * His target is the 

I^Siddh^ ,3nd Wca!t ^' ss fully push their way into positions 

an^Queen ‘ ^’^Uthe JSy Upamitibhavapra- 
The hero Jaimsm is thus shown L ron * the tyranny of King Action 

against evil t U88 CS upwards from life tn rr ”* v’ CrSlve political movement. 
EnSaSWherBuHjJibSdn ' ‘ hiS bei "S “ 'cmird* novel. 

mod“ ofeornt,^' a ' ! ‘■"'te’ta “ta r T a " ) ' similar ' is «» interest- 

other S ° ,™ ',™ ° r » novel, beg „ , , 5°,’ complelsd *. It ott» a 

mining Suspense o i“"i in lh = »tC E“‘ ‘ ?l“ le and brin ®"S in 

cters rt! i dSS :[ G S;:S; Vh ina> this ; s ■«* a 

especially in the person of l 0115 youfh l s i J s 1ZI \'h ^ 

in Apabhramsa verse, a stow „r sume tim e wrote the nrt ,«i u/ ■ j ,, 
second* tries to **&*”«*» » and' £ SS 
The campu now seems to increase inn , 
is renowned as a marvellous exercised ft , Tr ™^ma’s Nala (c. 9.5) 
Madalasa is neglected. Somadeva’s YasasLt? b, \ mca nings; his simpler 
Yasodhara, a king poisoned by his unfaithfm 0n the Jaina legend of 
births, resembles an ‘entire novel’. His diH Wl .» ar *d his subsequent re- 
throughout. aact!C intentions are evident 
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Puspudanta's Mahaput ana is generally acclaimed as the best Apablirumsa 
epic. A modest and disillusioned wanderer who finally accepted patronage 
with reluctance, his poetry is deeply felt and his wit pungent. The subject is 
the vast universal history of the Jainas, dominated by the ‘sixty-three great 
men’ (including Rama, Ravana, Krsna, and the jinas). A short Yasodhara- 
carita retells the legend just mentioned. The Nagakumaracarita might be 
classed as a verse novel, or rather a romance, of an infant prince who falls 
down a well and is adopted by a dragon, but the story is a traditional one of 
one of the twenty-four Kamadevas, the most handsome men. 


Three eleventh-century epics are based on contemporary history. Padma- 
gupta’s Navasahasankacarita on a Paramara king of Avanti (Malava) 
romanticizes his marriage with a Karnataka princess into a war with ‘demons’ 
and union with a ‘dragon’ girl after descending into the underworld. But the 
Paramara Rajputs themselves are of supernatural origin and their poet relates 
the creation of their ancestor in Vasi$tha’s sacrificial fire. Regardless of the 
history, this epic has been enjoyed by critics for its descriptions and other 
poetic qualities. The same is true of Bilhaija’s Vikramdnkadevacarita on a 
Calukya emperor, which is close to actual facts yet has been more admired as 
a purely literary classic. Bilhana also wrote a ‘light play’ on another patron 
and the beautiful elegy Caurapancasika, supposedly autobiographical, of a 
liaison with a princess which almost cost hinj his life. Atula’s Mu?akavamsa is 
the history of a dynasty in north Kerala from its legendary origin in the time 
of ParaSurama. Though very useful as history, this epic too has been ore- 
served for its poetry. 

Lak$mldhara’s Cakrapapivijaya is an epic on the traditional storv of 
Krsna’s defeat of the demon Bana, son of Bali, after the clandestine ma J 01 
of his grandson Aniruddha with Bana’s daughter Usa. There are noTo !. 86 
scriptive digressions here, the story of love and war itself eivinn ni f de ‘ r 
scope for the poet’s powers. Mahasena’s epic PradyumnaaJh?** P ! y . of 
version of the story of Aniruddha’s father. Kanak^mara’s AnaM VeS * Ja,n . u 
Karakarfacarita narrates an old legend of a ‘saint’ recognizedbvbolh? - P ‘ C 
and Buddhists. Jama epics in several languages, mostly on one X 5 ? h 
twenty-four jinas, are too numerous from the tenth centurv ° f 

discussed here, despite the literary value of many of them Y ds t0 be 

Soddhala’s Vdayasundari{c. 1025) is a Sanskrit campii novel mo r 
and less realistic than most, with metamorphoses and ? re ^ oma " Uc 

world and little characterization, but beautifully and im .i re ) ra . tticun ( f r ' 
The critic King Bhoja’s Srngaramafiiari is an enLi • • ima 8 natively written, 
on the various types of love. These are shown ?n cautio^ 8 * ? Strating n ? vcl ’ 
geisha on which kinds of lover to accept oTaioid n «°, lary ; ales . instruct,n B a 
have a bad time. Bhoja’s simple and eleaSt d ^ he I°! nes genera,ly 

has been much more widely appreciated 6 ??.???“ ? S1 ? n of ! he R 5 , ™y a W 
Gadyacintdmani is one of the rare prose ‘hinor?!? 5 ? 11 ” 68 ' Vadlbhasir Pha’s 
Jaina legend of Jtvandhara Thic 1 a *°§r a phies extant, but on the old 

onlv to Bana’s. A more reeulnr £ rt " y f . lts ct fin ® prose st y le > perhaps second 
«ya, on his father who waf also BUtaffiLu^ecT ^ VikramSAkSb ^- 

Some anonymous popular collections of short stories, of unknown date 
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and in muUiplc recensions, may be noted here, The Sukasuptati has as theme 
faithless wives and crafty harlots. The Vetalapancavumati and Simhasma- 
dvatnnmka both concern the legendary Vikramaditya in most versions but 
originally it seems Satavahana was the hero (with Nagariunal Tn the first the 
king has to answer riddles with which the stnr I § T ■ 1 th j u 

stories are about him. We mav add that Somatn? ’ “ he T™? ft 
of the Brhatkatlm as a frame for a huS mET 1 I0 5 o) „ used 3 sketc , h 
the Kathasaritsdgarci. The romance of MaHti ” °^ stoncs skilfully narrated, 
popular tale of illicit love ending LS and Kamakandala is a 

chivalrous Vikramaditya The hfnir, / through the intervention of the 
phrase, but the origina lik '™ «“« in several para- 

it is a romance of magic and , S ° K ' sm < sev “ lh century b.c.). In fact 
be earlier than the ninth centurv A ^ stepmother > a fairy story not likely to 
ksemendras illustrating novels are hin 
and successful deceit and vice TKp j v ,-.! er salires on corrupt bureaucracy 
yod is Capital’) in his School’ n f ti £ ■ introduce $ Muladcva (‘Whose 
deception and the various nrofi«- instructi "g a student in the science of 
, ur eaucracy ( harlotry, itinerant m,,!' 0nS trough which greed is satisfied: 
ogy, drug peddling, trade, beaeino ^ and act ’ n S> jewellery, medicine, astro- 

^rerent types of arrogance are treatpr^Tv. 5111 ^’ etc ‘ ^ndcr bureaucracy the 

scs in the Darpadalana. The Aw,,,' ^, e . se are . farther displayed as weak- 
inclifr^u and . tke * r wives. The sa f' r i zes the private lives of the 

is the lif 2 ft miser > parasite, and undk^' ft j' spIays scoundrels and cheats, 
Ksem- 'rf ft bawd Kankali, who outl^ 'ft Students - The Samayamatrka 

di&tS aS - pl f ys seem to beZT> he l™ ny busbaads - ' 

been a modeffoft ft on Ved anta' by’ fa* ^od/iacandrotfaya, a very 
The hpet t ar Plays advocating S c ? ntem P°rary Krsnamisra, has 

sensitive nn twelfth -«ntury epic Is H S ft ,ous schools of drought. 

philosopher and e d° m | InateS ’ with muc h o{tl R Naif!a . dhacarita on Nala - The 

vant to th? ! ft plays his learning V u t S ftft a!so - The author was a 

not finish the Work'S ft fu!I of 1 charm Thfsfftft effusions arc rele ; 
carrying off th* d- , Sukuma ra*s Knnauilni lhe scale 1S § rand and Harsa did 
K SKSewJf' j" Sp&i J™"! Krsua up io his 

demons is imn, ^Qfftbcarita on siv» k 1 * s most popular epic in 
mountain 2°“ 8 ‘S' T‘ b 5“utiru°ep7‘r„ bu ^ m e the three citadels of the 
Prthviraiaviiavn n ^ ^^Iri author' ! cu ^ ar ^ f° r its descriptions of 

fr* if 

P» ft ° ft® ambitions (the uamft ft ca * racd rasa through the 

Ptuanas and are rarely literary), ^avails continue the history of the 
The Jaina theatre flourished with elev 

ivfala, Rama Krsna, Hariscandra, etc. k y ft critic Ramacandra, on 

Hastimalla dramatized Jaina legends. Hernia 6 , 6 ® ct ‘ ons - Ramabhadra and 
Vjjayapala, Prahladanadeva, Kaficana, and y C ft ay . s are now numerous, by 
The same Vatsaraja ( c , 1200) wrote examples S ft aas W£ h as Ramacandra. 
play on the gods and demons, a comedy, and a tflree types of archaic 
and demons are as humorous as his bogus ner a o ,r icaI monologue; his gods 

h acetic and gambler. Sankha- 
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dhara’s La(akamelaka is a two-act comedy in which a ninety-nine-year-old 
bawd finds herself a husband among a crowd of charlatans. Jayadeva’s Gita- 
govinda, a ragakiivya drama in songs linked by narrative, is a most popular 
classic which has often been imitated. Its Sanskrit lyrics use the metres of 
vernacular Apabhramsa to express Radha’s love for Kf§na. 

The Jaina novel continued to flourish (relatively few non-Jaina novels have 
been preserved, though many titles are known from the critics). Dhanesvara’s 
Surasundari, in Mahara$tri verse, is a regular novel in the manner of the 
Tilakamanjari, except that at the end the hero and heroine leave the world and 
attain enlightenment. Sadharana’s Vilasavati is in Apabhramsa and Mahend- 
rasuri’s Narmadasuttdari is a dharma novel in Mahara^ri verse and prose. 

The Turkish conquests of more than half India between 900 and 1300 were 
perhaps the most destructive in human history. As Muslims, the conquerors 
aimed not only to destroy all other religions but also to abolish secular culture. 
Their burning of libraries explains the large gaps in our knowledge of earlier 
literature. Our view now depends mainly on what has been preserved in the 
far south, in Kerala, supplemented by some Jaina libraries which miracu¬ 
lously escaped and by such outlying collections as those of Nepal. Though the 
Indian tradition was thus cut off over wide areas, it developed vigorously 
where Indian rule continued, including Rajasthan, Orissa etc as well as the 
south. In fact about 90 per cent of the extant Sanskrit literature’even, belongs 
to the Penod smceA D 1200 and was written in the regions remaining under 
Indian jule- If w »ow devote little space to it, compared with the classics 

Wha ‘ “« is 3 

essenceof'the v/hohMaf^bhSra^n ? opula |; * n Rajasthan as distilling the 

literary circle of the minister VastUD&l^Tr*^ 0 *— 6 author belon S ed to the 
from which more than ten epks S iv°H Gujarat “ the thirteenth century, 
such a group. Among these fh e ^ survive to work of 

standing and the play ‘ Crushing of the ArroSnceTf ? §1 _ a ?" dra an .°'?‘ 
is remarkable as presenting the contemn ™™w l f the , Amir b y Jayasirpha 
over the Turks. In this age of jUpetuarruSh™ 5tory . of Vastupala’s victory 

Ravivarman’s Pradyumnabhyudaya. ivavivanaDna s 

Among many interesting playwrights in the fourteenth century are-' 
Prataparudra, for plays on Yayati and on U$a; Narasiipha who made a well- 
constructed drama out of the novel Kadantbarii POrijasarasvatl who staged a 
delightful fable of a wild goose marrying a lotus amid dangers from an e 
phant, a thundercloud, and a storm; Sukumara for a Rama play; ana 
Jyotirifivara in whose comedy two ‘ascetics’ quarrel over a woman and call in 
a brahman arbitrator who decides to keep her for himself. A satirical mono- 
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loguc popular in Kerala since the reign of Ramavarmau seems inappropriately 
entitled Vitanidra in one manuscript and is therefore nameless as well as 
anonymous. The intrigue is quite different from earlier plays of the tyre 
Agastya’s epic Balabharata has been more popular in the south than Amara- 
candra’s in the north It is perhaps superior in narrative power, whilst shorter 
and more independent. Agastya, a great master nf . snoner 

also a prose Krmacarita based on the Bhagavata Parana in ® xpression ’™ roltt 
ing style and producing the atmosphere of a noil rathW 
The Parana source was a relatively modern n „T■? \f, thatl a biography, 
replaced the Harioaipsa supplement to the AM i* S . e !T a!raost a kauya, which 

ordinarily popular as the Krsna cult snrenri ! f al,ablia ™ ta and became extra- 

the campii of the ‘New’ Kdii'dasi fnft? Am ? n . s other kavyas based on it, 
kxavartin’s fine but rather ? very famous. Vidyaca- 

source. In this century the three rivnl l \ Ruk ™W&aIyat>a follows the same 

shelter of Vijayanagara with poetic as win™ °S , Vedanta blossomed in the 
Advaitm Vidyaranya wrote an enic on uf / 3 P| llloso PbicaI champions. The 
Narayana one on his and manv othpr^ f f. under of llis school, the Dvaitin 
pics on different episodes of the Krsn- P ° etl i C W0ldcs< Other Dvaitins wrote 
atha perhaps deserves his greater litcn'rv r^ 6 ' I h<i Vi ^?t ad vaitin Veiika{a- 
adavabhyudaya on the birth and rise Jv™ 6 than any of these with his epic 
GaZS' ^ore interesting and original 1 IyriC P ° em and an a!Ie S ori - 
India ? pic Madhuramjaya on berhusband’fv^ y ° f these is the Princess 
atrodti. th Clrcums tantial description Vicltory over th « Turks in south 

Se am^ they bad SSjiSlt" ^ h0rr0rS of the Turkisl1 

Slla who J r fawyat for the critics mention Wa A not new for a woman to 
mysterious Vir e ^* BaiJa as a nove Ust, but nothf 3 111 earIier cen turies, such as 
epic Sivavila^ s pIay Kaun ™dwahotsacn 'f ' S seems , to survive except the 
socialhistorv K™ - e mariia S e of Ramavarm f un ^ erlain date - Damodara’s 
with Harsa’s in P? anarida took the Nala stn an ^ era i a is interesting for 
free from digression^ 2 a h°u’ comple te, flowing eaO Wl -° te an epic contra sting 
campii describing the ^° b f la ’ S Vir ^k ?a vainmtll 10 vaidarbba style, and 

epics on the VtfcwSS? ™ mb "* * the ^lled-exquisite- 

Kerala is famous and marks The cir o ]e of the Ekhtei™ 0 ’ 6 ., hls ^,°? f Ca 

(Uddapda, Damodarabhatia S t ° f acti «ty in the S, a ■* Half , m 

eleventh matara of Vi.ro, . e,c '>' Oopala’s io™, ™ atre and ,n P 0 ^ 
delightful word music is seco^oT 80 ' S ^ara', eL'Sjf !Cribe .!, 

kinshn'^f„ ^ a ^ acandr a , ?°trag?c 1 ^ t ° 8a ^ u h 1 nra^ 1 1 p^^^y'j d Kerala! 

g i reduced a new spirit into heroic ' Dof £ IC ^ mmra °n a Cahamana 
historical campii by Vasudevaratha and a w try ' In 0rissa and Andhra a 
traditional in outlook. Ananta’s Bharat a j s ° graplly by Vamana are more 
campus, mainly for its elaborate style. The trariu° 8nized as one °f the best 

10n °f the drama in Mithila 
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was continued by Vidyapati, using a mixture of Sanskrit and Maithili (instead 
of Prakrit). His modernizing ideas appear also in his Sanskrit illustrating 
novel Purufaparikfa, introducing recent heroes in place of Puranic ones. 

The ‘classical’ literature in fact everywhere developed in the closest inter¬ 
action with the‘modern’, i.e. with the vernacular. In the north it is arbitrary to 
draw a line between ‘Hindi’ (Braj, Rajasthani, Maithili, etc.) and Apabh- 
ramsa, for they are the same language, using the same genres and metres. 
Tulsidas’s epic has the same form as Pu§padanta’s. In the south, Sanskrit and 
Dravidian writers share ideas. The Oriya Mahabharata , Ramayaya, and 
Bhagavata , assimilating antiquity into the life of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, influenced the Sanskrit epics of Divakara, Markandeya, and 
Jivadeva. The last also wrote plays and belongs to the Vai§nava movement of 


the sixteenth century, for which Rupa produced his theory of devotional 
drama on Kr?na and plays exemplifying it Many such plays were written and 
performed in Orissa, then circulated elsewhere, and popular forms such as the 
ragakavya and one-act gotfhi (e.g. Jayadeva’s Vaipjavamrtd) were revived for 
the purpose. The Kerala variety of Vai§pavism is expressed in Narayapa’s 
lyric Narayapiya on the whole life of Kr?pa, probably the finest devotional 
poem in Sanskrit. This Narayana is among the greatest and most prolific 
Sanskrit writers of recent centuries. He wrote a long series of campus on 
Puranic and Vedic themes for performance as kuttu monologues by comic 
actors. The Emperor Kyspadevaraya of Vijayanagara wrote a Kj§oa play. 
Queeh Tirumala’s Varadambikapartyaya is a beautiful biographical campu of 
her husband Acyutaraya, concluding remarkably with his marriage to another 
queen and consecration of the latter’s son as heir apparent. Equal in style and 
much richer in content is the long biography Vyasayogicarita of a contem¬ 
porary logician by Somanatha. 

In the seventeenth century Jagannatha, moving between Andhra Assam 
and the Mughal Empire, reflects the brief flickering of Indian culture within that 
Empire in the wake of Akbar. His Sanskrit lyrics are popular with the pandits 
jagadiSvara’s Hasyamva is a comedy satirizing King River of Bad Policv and 
his depraved administration and probably aimed at the Mughal government 
after it had reversed Akbar s policy in 1632. The Kerala king Manaveda after 
his Purvabharata campu which complements Ananta’s and is even more* diffi¬ 
cult, achieved a unique success with his play Krmgiti which today is still per¬ 
formed nightly at Guruvayur (with one night a week rest). In form it is a 
ragakavya and the prototype of kathakali, but with songs in Sanskrit It covers 
the entire life ofK^na, following especially Sankara’s epic. The great upsurge 
of religion in this period was partly balanced by an output of satirical mono¬ 
logues and comedies too numerous to list and presenting every conceivable 
subject. A more elaborate satire is Venkatadhvarin’s campu Visvagunadar&a, 
a dialogue between an optimist and a pessimist; it contains one of the earliest 
references to the British (at Madras). Bracketed with this among the best 
campus is Nilakaptha’s Nilakatfhavijaya, on the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and demons and how Siva got his blue throat, which is full of humour. 
Among his many other works the satire Kalividambana is familiar to students 
* ts vers ® s the evils of the present age. Among dramas we may note 
Mahadeva s play on Rama, a tangle of spying, suspicion, and impersonation 
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as the demons try to deceive him. With the rise of the Marajhas we have 
Paramananda’s epic Suryavamsa on Saha, Sivaji, and Sambhu. Classical 
literature flourished at all the Maratha courts. In Orissa among epic poems 
Govindamisra’s‘Origin of Pradyumna’ and Gangadhara's historical Kosald- 
nanda are noteworthy, 

Ramapanivada with a wide variety of works in Sanskrit and Mahara§trl 
is the greatest eighteenth-century writer. An epic on Rama seems his most 
admired work; a play on the same hero shows the ultimate stage of uni¬ 
fication of the elements of the legend, from the killing of Tataka, Two street 
plays, dia ogues between a king and his fool, and the two-act comedy 
h^f m ° re * mmc diately entertaining. A campu and two 
s tv list on thpmnH 1 ^ ^rsna cycle, Ramapanivada is an elaborate 

in the theatre wifh pIays^Lw f Raja * ekhara ' GhanaSyama is an innovator 

ment. The NavagrahaclriZS* f ° rmS inStead ° f the tradltJ0nal act arran 8 e ' 
Of satirical and philosonhS ™ r . amon 2 the planets; the Damaruka a series 
Maharastn sat taka intrnH,, diaogues - The Anandasundari is a regular 
•his period TSSy S® ^T P ‘ ‘ ” aVal ba,1 ' C ' Ths ,hcatre ° r 
Vehkayamatya wrote plays of all ?hr?' nS play I 011 contemporary events. 
Durgesvara’s Dharmoddharana is ™ n ? Q ^ d ? scribed in the Ndtyasastra. 
I'gion and learning under the Miran Ilegorical P la y on lhe restoration of re- 
and Orissa naturally £S^SSSS^ V W VM* etc. Rajasthan 
etc,), which is marked in v^- - ^ ian revival (Krsrjakavi, Candrasekhara, 

Visvesvara. d “ Vara * asi the brief career of the scholar-novelist 

English as medium'of adm^nktrfl 3 ^* 1 * 011 Was submer 8 e d by the imposition of 
Sflrs' such us Tr™L 0 „ and r u° “<*Pt id to 'Native 

domination partly copied Eurnnoan C m j , e modern vernaculars under this 
which is neither European nor Indian^u^fii 5 anddev ploped a hybrid literature 
scene has hardly changed as vet ami n l b Political independence the cultural 
centrifugal force of the vernaculars v 1C Un * ty * nd * a is threatened by the 
orbits, considered 'modern' lackin'*^ “'f 31 Writers often seek European 
among themselves which only the elm* 16 na , tI0 , nat character and relationship 
Sanskrit is the only truly national 1™?°° D , dian tradition cou!d 8've them, 
regions and all classes with the iZS^. India has ever had. linking all 
appears, with its cultural heritage inH^ springs of Indian thought. If it dis- 
break up into a series of European Z Wl 1 never be a nation and will surely 
future; meanwhile the semi-und-wZ * tat ? s - The decision still lies in the 
vigour and the twentieth century ha s s r . , nd cIassicaI tradition conserves its 
whilst the theatre of Bhasa is being ?eSi U ? dseveral hundred Sanskrit plays, 
may yet be saved and through it her political^^ f£da ‘ -* nd ’ a ’ s cultural unity 


CHAPTER XV 


Early Art and Architecture 

by P. S. Rawson 


Very few people yet realize how great a debt the art of the world—especially 
that of the Eastern world—already owes to India. It is true to say that without 
the example of Indian forms and ideas the arts of the whole of South-East 
Asia, of China, Korea, Mongolia, Tibet, and Japan would all have been 
radically different, and would have lost by that difference. So, too, would 
modern Western art, especially architecture and painting. Buddhism, a mer¬ 
chants’ religion par excellence, was the chief vehicle for this artistic influence 
though Hinduism did penetrate South-East Asia and the islands; and Buddhist 
art, at home in India, owed a good deal to the Hindu art that flourished 
alongside it. 

The earliest art of India, that produced in the great cities of the Indus 
valley civilization (c. 2000 b.c.), could not have had much direct impact on 
the art of the rest of the world. There can, however, be little doubt that this 
art shared .a common heritage of ideas with other regions of the ancient 
Middle East. 


Most important of all is the fact that certain symbols and images which 
appear in later historical art first showed themselves in the miniature sculn- 
tures, in the seals and the sealings of the Indus valley. Examples are the ithv 
phallic deity seated with knees akimbo as ‘lord of the beasts’, the naked -i 
the dancing figure with one leg lifted diagonally across the other the « a 
bull, the stout masculine torso the ‘tree of life', and innumerable mXt 
types of monkeys, females, cattle, and carts modelled in terracotta 
After the end of the Indus valley civilization there is the first ofm a „., 
in our knowledge of Indian art history. We have always to remeThJr^! 
what has come down to us of early Indian art consists only of seated r 
ments of what must have been a widespread and flourishing artSfc aclivifv 
,n many media. Almost everything made from ivory or wold-SuSan 
advanced arch,tecture-everything painted on palm-leaf or clo h of which 
huge quantities must once have existed, has been destroyed by Indians d£ 
vastating climate. A few ivories have survived by chance, and on the waflsTf 
a handful of caves some scraps of painting. Even the ston^ carvingsandlarger 

SlucraSoZThf H nly ir Pr0I,0ni0n of 

d these durab,e materials. Such items were, however 
they were made sa/Tin^ton 1 to deco [ ate ma j° r dynastic shrines; that is why 
impossible to write^n art v than somethin S mor e perishable. But it is 

3ES'nr*. nz jess ortr the samc 

fieurativetei^Stt? hlst ? ri ? al * ndian a <* beg* 118 with the ceramic wares and 
figurative terracottas made in the cities of the broad Ganga basin during the 
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last centuries B.c. We also know something of the building techniques and 
fortification of these cities. For example at Rajgiij south of Patna* there are 
some superb Cyclopean fortification walls (sixth century B.C.), and at 
Kausambi there was a palace with a substantial tunnel-vault (c. third century 
b,c«). But the representational terracottas give the best insight into the visual 
imagery with which the inhabitants brightened their lives. From about 
200 b.c. onwards large numbers of miniature reliefs* mostly either hand- 
modelled. or pressed in moulds* illustrate all sorts of aspects of good fortune* 
including women loaded with jewels, pleasure parties* and animals. In the 
Ganga delta at Chandraketugarli, for example, there was a factory for such 

som ' superb ,erra “ t,as ° f danci ” s 

wUhanatoosohe^f? 8 Set the key f ° r what comes after The y are imbued 
the tvmcallv Indian * Uman se ° suous P^asure which later art develops into 

opuEe comWnS 5Sf My ° f l enSUal paradi ^ A flowery and jewelled 
known ivories represent 1 erotlC c ^ arm ’ a PP ears full fledged in the earliest 
Pompeii (before a d *,01 ?°^ eous S* ds a ud fantastic animals, those from 

natural prerogatives of kings and the tvSi 1 ° f what are at once the 
as it is described in the Sanskrit epics.^ 1 accessones of *c hero’s heaven 
During the third century b.c the first . 

stone-carving which we know were madeVX W ° fks . ° f architecture and 
the dynastic works of Iranian Achaemcnirt p ^ f emmiscences in thcm of 
the dynastic pretensions of the conon/d Pei jf® poils > and the Y thus reflect 
whom was Asoka (c. 272-212 fl uenn g Mauryan emperors, chief of 
polished sandstone, whose capitals -tr/ 11011 ® ! kei P are tali footless pillars of 
Some bear inscriptions by Asoka Pn ir.- c , arved with symbolic animal figures. 
Buddhist flavour. Similar inscription ° n b ’ S objects a morality with a 

which, at Dhauli, is carved with the thrpp*!?^ 031 e ^ sew ^ ere on rocks, one of 

Sarnath site of the Buddha’s first Sf mensionaI forepart of an elephant, 
by the Mauryas, who commissioned a T, ft r®i^ as ado Pted as dynastic shrine 
atory figures. Buddhist stupas which IS u ed sandst °ne railing and dedic- 
or so earlier in the kingdoms of norther/ t*!/ e been cons tructed a century 
bodily relics of the Buddha, were enlarapri ° i' a to con f a * n and honour the 
repeated later A dynasticgui ld of 3 *“l re ^ed-a process often 
carve colossal polished stone dedicator a S6ems to hava grown up, able to 
sometimes miscalled 'yakshas and yaksh^> Tu? res ’ of which several survive, 
from Parkham and the female from Didarn' ■ 1 tWo best ^ nown are the male 
A number of caves in the Barabar hills we, latterdad ng from c. a.d. 50. 
bers of religious orders in the rainy sea ,o 3 so cut t0 accommodate mem- 
si mpie sculpture of guardian figures and i and some were decorated with 
It was, in fact, in the decoration of m a ? cnpll0as - 
next developments in Indian art showed reiig ' ous monuments that the 
notably Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura, and BodhG 56 ^’ a num t , er of sites, 
vatl in the Kistna delta, decorative and figural??- T the north > atld Amara- 
ornament Buddhist stupas and their railings. aTa arv ' Q § was evol . ved t0 

and fiat relief, the figures being carefully outlined ? be styfe was in Iow 

e J uneu a nd isolated against their 
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backgrounds; often they were angular and primitive, a fresh start seeming to 
owe nothing to the Mauryan dynastic style. But this low-relief style was 
capable of its own kind of sophistication, as at Bharhut, where the pillars of 
the railing carried half-life-size figures of country godlings, pressed into ser¬ 
vice at the Buddhist shrine; its coping carries a continuous creeper-design, 
framing small reliefs, which suggests that the whole structure was interpreted 
as an image of the mythical ‘wish-granting tree’. Then, by the early years of 
the Christian era, at Sanchl, on the gateways of Stupa I the sculptural style 
evolved a characteristic softly rounded deep relief, which could also be de¬ 
veloped to present virtually three-dimensional figures, as on the brackets and 
capitals. These works succeed in converting into stone what must have been a 
strongly developing style of two-dimensional narrative expression The 
scrolled ends to the Sanchl lintels suggest that the Buddhist stories the lintels 
bear are transcriptions into a more permanent medium of the illustrations to 
the pictorial story-scrolls so popular in India throughout the ages We know 
that there was indeed a related pictorial style; for much-damaged fragments 
of wall-painting survive in Caves IX and X at Ajanta in the Deccan contem 
porary with the earlier of the Sanchl gates. They, too, illustrate Buddhist 
legend and piety, perhaps more freely than the stone-cut reliefs could in 
their own softly stereotyped convention. But it is abundantly clear that these 
along with all the later and more famous Buddhist paintings at Ajanta, were 
instances of a widespread tradition of Indian painting, now vanished which 
was essentially secular but was readily adapted to religious needs ’ n 
The art first evolved in these early stupa decorations lies at the root nf 11 
the later Buddhist styles of South-East Asia and the Far East Its ch ■ c 
legends for illustration, its method of presenting them through Ce °; 
principal figures, even certain of its characteristic types of costnr»f v PS of 
canonical in all Buddhist countries, providing the basis for loci 1 became 

In India itself, during the later tat, the second, and'the S leve '°Pn>««s. 
the Buddhist (and Jaina) stupa became the focus of artistic Mt ? Unes A>D ' 
coration being much expanded and elaborated. The stOnn ;?J 7 ; ntl0 . n ’ its de ‘ 
domed mound near the crest of which relics of the BuddhL J !f£ ori § inall y a 
enshrined, developed, by the addition of ever higher nUn?.? werc 

umbrella-spires, into a tall tower. Each stupa came to be m ? ? and crowning 
Bed as‘the axis of the world*, and ornarnented wU h elabo^. Ph> ' S ' , : aUy idem| - 
for all their cosmic and sometimes dynastic svmtJii 1 carvings which, 
mental humanity of scale. The skill of the sculowm i?' retaine< ! a funda - 
with a powerful plastic ‘presence’ and in • presenting figures 

scenes full of overlaps, advanced raoidlv F<rte .°™ posin S complex narrative 
Buddhist sites around AmtavaH ?„ y ?» e<;,!,ll ) ,,, '“»'lM«t , nd i a,attlie 
sIBpas, with their railings and gateways cameT h’ Nasarjunakonda), *•»* 
panels of white limestone carved witw i , 3 ™ 6 t0 be a most totally clad in 
figural relief. The style of these works is cl! < ? rna ! | nen i aI des 'g ns °r sensuous 
ments of painting in the caves at Ainnt- °!t y re | ated to contemporary frag- 
the vanished stupas of the most imnnrtn T °i h f. r ? de of th ® Peninsula. At 
India, what was to become the fircf r-i ° f H’ Mathura in west-central 

evolved. the first classic st y le of !ndian sculpture gradually 

During the same period, it seems that the custom of Buddhist monks 
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settling down to live in monasteries became widespread. Previously the old 
Buddhist regulations had demanded that monks live an entirely wandering 
life, detached from any people or places affection for which might impede 
their religious aim. The spirit of these regulations, however, was gradually 
a tered by the practicalities of Indian life. From at least the third century b.c. 
ah the great stupa-sites have one constant feature: a large hall aligned with the 

thimacross'theclosed separatin S a nave from two idslcs, linking 

at many sites in Burma andVhaila^Suchhalk^ ^ Pl ' m iS StU1 P reserved 
of Buddhist doctrine and thJr^v r *? u L re meant for the preaching 
It is probable that only in the i a" 8 °f^ by then numerous canonical texts, 
down, and the Buddhist m-a cen f ur >' B,C ' were these texts being written 
a laity, most of whom wmii/fi ° mon ^ s depended on the support of 

The early halls bc unable to rcad anyway, 

they look like from w „ ood - know more or less what 

western Deccan, among tbJ*,' ^ons^earved in the decorative reliefs. But in the 
a large number of man -m»Z° l lcamcnd S es and ^ or 8 es of the western Ghats, 
wards, which were virhmllv f wer ? e * ca vated from about 200 b.c. on- 
halls. The earlier ones fe 0 fth- P* ures m stone of these wooden preaching 

wooden features—roof-ribs M We ? mean£ to be completed with actual 
50 B.c, they were being cut ^ portico. But by about 

_ e carvers faithfully repeating the s one > eac h containing a symbolic stupa, 
ro ^ s i ) ^j°ist'ends l I n addition ^ W uf den arcb * tectura l Patterns down to 
^ gUres in relief including Jf n earbest were sculpted with ‘orna- 
S3 < e - «>• lo) and £Su*?S** w °™° »«mg «i balconies. At 
shoul?r C ° Uples on ,he facade. The are °P UIeml y conceived over- 

whfrb „°" Vert tlle structure into i m ^ WaS aImost certainly that they 
which*, Buddha is suppo s X°^ metaph0r 0f the ‘palaces of the gods’, 

HindiTJ a c ° nstam feature of ail Tat Jr t0 preach ~~ a metaphor which 
H ndu as well as Buddhist. ' Iater lnd!an and South-East Asian shrines, 

n is clear that, in the 

F.vpn^t' m, V - C "- ba, ' S Were BraduaH^vsTtt’r^j 1011 ^ 5 w * 10 P rea ched the doctrine 
to the wi aja i bere are a few very earlv'n ■° Wn aClUa ^ y . to l‘ vc on the sites. 

> ,j’ ’ and decorated with leeenri^r lvin ®'^ aves i cut in the rock adjacent 
from th. 11 ^ 3 ^ 5 dle Process most clear! v y F re i ^ s ’ Ajanta, though, is the site 
from the third century b.c., twenty-six here ’ over about eight centuries 

, a s ’ 10 0 ' ers a h being progressively ]arm» S CUt ’ Pour ^ e * n B preaching 
there was accommodation tot 600 or 700 ™ ! ving ‘ caves . so that in the end 
throughout on plaster, not once hm ° A1! save one were painted 

Buddhist legend, most of the work beina in , t!mes ovcr ’ with scenes of 
have been executed by artists whose normal f. * y e 50 sensua l that it can only 
secular eroticism. Only in some of the la tea £m Was characteristic Indian 
schematic and austere doctrinal represents! ^ e ^ ore A - D - 600 do more 

assume that at all the great Buddhist stupa-iit* appeari We may legitimately 
was of wood and has vanished, large monaster"’ w !* ere most of the building 
rounded by living cells, normally had stmiiar'th b3Sed on court >' ards sur ‘ 
carved decorative schemes. Jt was in such monast r P ughgoing Pointed and 
Buddhist speculative philosophy, psychology, and that the triumphs of 
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There is one regional style of Buddhist decoration which has attracted a 
great deal of attention in the West, that of Gandhara, comprising the Afghan 
Kabul valley with adjacent areas, in the north-west of the subcontinent. 
Apart from the sea routes, this valley has been the main artery along 
which have passed innumerable invading armies, as well as the incoming 
and outgoing land trade which has linked India with the rest of mainland 
Asia. One group of invaders, the Central Asian Kushanas, took command 
of this region from about the end of the first century b.c. until well 
into the fifth century a.d. Under their auspices, during the second cen¬ 
tury a.d., a land trade-route was opened to the eastern Mediterranean. 
Along this route, eastwards, came direct influence from Romano-Hellenistic 
art. The features assimilated into the Buddhist schist and stucco sculp¬ 
tures which encrusted the wealthy Gandharan monasteries are semi-classical. 
The Buddha wears something resembling a draped toga; deities develop 
classical muscular torsos; there are swags and putti, and even illustrations 
of Greek legend. 

The great importance of this regional style lies in the effect it had on the 
Buddhist art of Central Asia, China, Korea, and Japan, an effect only modi¬ 
fied, not replaced, by later waves of influence. Since Buddhism was very much 
a merchants’ religion, wherever India’s merchants went during these centuries 
Buddhism and its art followed. Gandhara was also a region where Buddhism 
underwent profoundly important philosophical developments, and the local 
art, with its cosmopolitan outlook, elaborated new doctrinal imagery. Under 
the Kushanas the eastward land routes over the Pamir, through the kingdom 
of Khotan, and around the northern and southern fringes of the desert Tarim 
basin, were also opened up. At the oasis staging-posts along these routes 
Buddhist monasteries were constructed, and decorated with sculpture A 
painting; some lasted until well into the thirteenth centurv Mnnk f!!! 
Gandhara and Khotan travelled east; converts from inner rhin-, , S ,?“! 
back towards India. Texts were transmitted from India and transl 
Far Eastern languages. The art styles whieh became canoS n 
then in Korea and Japan, were closely based, fordoctrinalr^l!? Chma ’ 
types established first in Khotan and Gandhara, and tranSZS"“ >os ' u P? n 

Bud<lhist artim ta ,apan «- 

had become acentre for the manufacture of works of art Towards t£ endof 

t a de“hte r ^oAS"Vr e TrK ti0 %° f tHe Buddha ^self may iLbeen 

person of the beino u< ^. h ! st lustration had avoided representing the 

and su2ee^edhis 8 n^«° Se es ?® ntial qua ht y was that he had passed into Nirvana, 
and suggested his presence in a narrative through symbols onlv At Mathura 

toZy^lso’tr™ ^ f “ °J?' ° ld MautyanTnl^l oS“ 

massive threeniimenc’ UrV1 i reC ^ , an< ^ ^ ave ^ een a PP^ e d to the development of 
the second cen*urv a & scu *P ture * firs t for Buddhist subjects, and then in 
tne second century a.d. to represent the Hindu gods Siva and Vishnu who were 

the° P dew?opme r nt n o d f y d aSUC ^ushana kings. This skill also influenced 

P decorative relief styles. The local pinkish sandstone is 
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unmistakable; and images made at Mathura have been found at other sites 
in northern India, for example at Sanchl, 

By the fifth century a smoothly finished, cool, and subdued type of Buddhist 
sculpture had evolved there, which provided one of the principal elements in 
the Gupta style of art (fourth to seventh centuries). The fine echoing series of 
raised string-like folds of garments and their curling lower hems, both in¬ 
fluenced by Gandharan ideas, remained, until the decline of Buddhism in 
India, features of many images, being either suggested by incised lines or 

CSS?,' I h T r may Wel1 have been some stylistic relationship 
third centurv in bebfe ' sizestand ing Buddhas made during the later 

Srved in 0 J *T ° f S0Uth ' east India as Amaravatl, 
we exported to become theraS* ° r , CaSt . m faronze - The bronzes especially 
contemporary Indian imriii™ P f ° r innumerabIc Buddha icons in the 
Asia, e settlements around the coasts of South-East 

Buddhist art est^Ushetfin^orther^T 1 ^ 68 u® u Hd a unified Gu P ta st y Ie of 
images excavated at Simsti rt . n * ad ia, which we know especially from the 
Chinese pilgrims descrihp .l!, 38310 a dynasdc s ' te - But the accounts left by 
Bengal, and Orissa, many of wET m 1 onaster y-slirines throughout Bihar, 
been located and excavated Th ^ 3Ve on ® disappeared, though a few have 

storied monasteries built of ' W , ere I00- foot-high stupas and multi- 

with images, large and small „ ’• nC ^’ and stone > an d each site was filled 

and cast in bronze. Manv'of th m St0ne ’ modebed i Q terracotta or stucco, 
™ oma j s to Personal pietv sinee ^ ^'. er p ! , no .doubt, intended as costly testi¬ 
ng d ^ an act mer itorious in * mages °f the Buddha’ was con- 

_„,f gr ® at Buddhist universities xj- 1 mo ? g . tbe _ ex cavated sites is the earliest 

difTe he t haphazard wa y It consist^r n i da in Bihar ’ wb ich expanded later in 
fferempa Ucrns , m c i uding f ts of clustered courtyards and buildings of 

»i t ? ar IC , ularl y fine stucco sculntnrp’ StU f^ S \ man y °f which were decorated 
AI hough the Chinese StSSS °I Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
ism the* recorded their dismay at the de . F 1311 ^ Nourishing Buddhist centres, 
S 3 *"— for which are exSaiJS, 6 ° f ® udd ^ relative to Hindu- 
® 0dh ei ? aya was out down in Even the Bodhi tree at 

PiiirH hi °- Hmdu uses ‘ Buddhism vraffii/' a Hindu kin 8 and the shrine 
® * . , .. e ln P 10 ^ regions of India In so to speak, its last rear- 

momst philosopher gankaracharyahastenelftt, 111 ? 111 centur y the great Hindu 

everywhere But in one region 

Orissa, Buddhism flourished greatly under tho n ° rth ' east ’ incIud ing parts of 

(c. 750 1150} and took on a new and fascimti patrona ge of the Pala Dynasty 
direct response to the Hindu challen^ n I? 8 Ie ^ Se of artistic hfo, partly in 
founded, notably at Vikramasila, and enorm^ Buddldst universities were 
elaboration of schools of philosophy, logic effort was devoted to the 
which, incidentally, Hindus were also adniittp!^k medicine, and magic—to 
gether all the available branches of learning int The scholars gathered to- 
based upon certain medical and yogic symbolism, 0 a monuni ental synthesis 
art was a direct reflection of this syncretic activity'll caIIed Tantric ' The 

groupings of ideal figures to symbolize the various ei P L develop ! d systematic 

eie ments and processes in 
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‘Reality’ and Enlightenment, all focused around a set of five differentiated 
Buddha-principles. 

In India most of this art has disappeared. We know its character best from 
the still-surviving traditions based upon it which were transplanted directly 
into Nepal and Tibet (seventh century) and sustained by direct contact with 
universities. Altars were probably furnished with small bronzes, 
which could be arranged in symbolic patterns. There may well have been sym- 
bohc wall-paintings and hangings, prototypes of those which are still found 
in Tibet, Bhutan, and Sikkim, and were also painted on the walls in twelfth- 
century Burmese Pagan. We have the testimony of the great eighth-century 
bnck temple of Somapura (Paharpur) that architecture was used likewise to 
develop the symbolism of the Tantric cosmos. This joint imagery of man and 
world was transported during the eighth century into the Indianized kingdom 
of central Java, where its chief monument is Borobudur (c 800) It is also 
virtually certain that continuously through this Pala period beautifully illu 
minated long palm-leaf manuscripts of Buddhist texts were made the pages 
being bound between painted boards, both covers and pages being illuminated 
with figures from the Buddhist pantheon. It is probable that such sumptuous 
works were made actually as objects of reverence rather than mere reading- 
matter. The earliest surviving example is dated just before a.d. 1000; but many 
similar manuscripts of later date survive, especially in Nepal. * * 

An alliance of Muslim invaders and Hindu sectarian interests eliminated 
even this Buddhism with its art from India by the early years of the thirteenth 
century, leaving only strong traces of its presence in later Bengali folk stvW 

Hindu art developed later than Buddhist art in India as a whole The nu , 
strictly brahmanical form of Hinduism demanded no permanent in Jin-*- 
for its various sacrificial rituals. There is an enclosure at Besnaear in ??!° n 
Pradesh, dated perhaps in the mid-second century b.c where f n* N J a . dl ? ya 
Vasudeva, was worshipped. But the natural tendency of the Ind? a ? Cd , de ! ty ’ 
has always been, since the remotest past, to adore and make off? P ° PU atl0n 
place in the countryside where the Divine seems to show its present p any 
village has a hallows-tree, a sacred ant-hill, or a holy spot mS?' Every 
its inhabitants are aware of spiritual, often humanoidb e ™g s S uV bouldtTS ’ 
places. Buddhism managed permanently to focus ftb seTs?ofT U “ 8 Sacr f d 
person of the Buddha, and extend it to the physical relic* of h” Um 5 l ° n th . e 
saints enshrined in stupas. From these it was eventual!*, ♦ S ^mself and his 
of .he ‘essential Buddha nature^ such^baslcalwh^’’ 6 ^ *° ™ a ? es 

Hinduism, however, seems to have made durinn th^o^ m “. eXa, ° P 
successful alliance with the Indian theory of 55 °? d c * ntury A D - a 

physical principal to which kings might anneal f 8 hiP> whereby the meta ' 
was awarded name and formS?d 3 tT(KJ % , s . u P era ? , “ K » Patronage 
gods, Surya, retained a central place for himlir ° f t the u I ? a J or ancient Vedic 
tic deity. The overwhelmingly iSportant^od* of? l atCr ? indu art as a dynas * 
the major temples are dedicated P are & vfvLtf^ ^ rt : t0 ^ hom nearIy 8,1 
under her various names (e g Dureai of and the M °ther Goddess 

Vedic literature The „„ ^ ’ 8 ‘ Uur S a )> of all of whom there are only traces in 

deWes Sar a’s^tT“ C °“ S muct la,er ■“■*»»> representations ofVedic 
the 5eo ppear as tbe consequence of self-conscious attempts to brahmanize 
the onography of religious art. It is thus natural that the evolution of Hindu 
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stone architecture and temple carving—which is all that remains to us from 
the centuries earlier than c . a.d. 1200—took place at scattered single sites 
which were each for a time the capital cities of royal dynasties* large and 
small, and which had probably long been sacred localities. All over the sub¬ 
continent there are these sites* many certainly having vanished without trace* 
at each of which some tens of temples were built and decorated over a century 
or two* dedicated by members of a royal family and their chief subjects. With 
the growth of the brahmans encyclopedias of collected legend, the Pur anas^ 
places especially sacred those perhaps where major episodes in legend were 
supposed to have taken place—were also dignified with successive temple 
foundations* attracting pilgrims over a long period of time. 

The fundamental pattern behind the beautiful complexities of the Hindu 
e ’ ^ vo ^ n S naturally from the primitive hallows or sacred 
2 ^ m T US ob f ct st . ands within an enclosure and a cell The 
imaae 1 iv , a (phallic emblem); it can also be a sculptural 

carved or cast m ° re primitive hallows* or ceremonially 

raised on a olhith IJf“? ed as . a nCW dwellin B for the sacred. The cell is 
being a porch or oorti™? 1 appended extra features, the commonest 

aSy, a P crown°n e SS* Md a decorated d °or-frame. Then came an ambul- 
may be especially for dancing ° r ? ore , allSned a PP roa ch-hal 5 s, one of which 
or even miniature temples This last fSf PS ™ encin J in S la y° ut oflesser cells 
fantastically elaborate sequence ofconS P 'T* India .’ k m ‘ ght b . ecome a 
ways. Each temple is conceived as ?J 5 .' !nc!losures Wlth towering gate- 

world’, symbolically transformed w Buddhist stupa was, as ‘the axis of the 
which are slung like garlands the the mytbical Mount Mcru, around 
presented on the exterior of d* 1 beavens and the earth. The heavens are re- 
ing icons of gods and otheri«. V C ° ped | em P* es by bands of sculpture contain- 
ascribes to its heaven. AmnrcrA superhuman creatures which popular legend 
images of the post-mortem rifling 6 &re *j 6 ^ amous erotic carvings, which are 
to the spirits of heroes and S ae!L l_ awar ded by celestial girls called apsarases 
raised interior floor, thus converts CS ? beaven 'bands are at the level of the 
heaven’, which are naturallv adorned * /If 0 an ana l°gue of the ‘courts of 

that the heart cian desire. The nrinrm 1 - V " lb °. rname ntal designs reflecting all 
occupies at this level the dace nf fk Imag ® ln * ts cc h—called ‘womb-house’ 
only the officiating brahman has dime? emhrone d king in his court, to whom 
tertained’, just as\ ‘dressed’, ‘fed’, and ‘en- 

cosmos is felt to flow out through the fahricir?!. on S lnatin S energy’ of the 
world around its foot c 0 ^ae temple into the everyday 

The earliest certain examples of the basie r„ 
fifth century a.d., on top of Sanchl hill rT ofthe tem P le are of the early 
stances of comparable date occur at such'nl Scattered stone and brick in- 
early shrine with an ambulatory. No doubMk && Tigowa; at BhQ mara is an 
which have perished, especially those at MatW* yet earIier examp!es , 

Vishnu and Siva produced there during the seJS , housed the icons ? f 

Kunda, near Jabalpur, was also a very simple cell S hirdcentaries A ' D ‘ At 
Caves, which were also developed as Hindu shS,"’, 0 "? “ P !fn ’The 

fifth century; a dynastic rock-cut sanctuary at Udayagirf bearfthe toe 0/401, 
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and among its main features is a colossal sculpture of the boar ‘incarnation* 
of Vishnu, the patron deity of the site. 

Although there are regional styles in which the temple is conceived more as 
a constructed shelter (e.g. Kerala, Kashmir), the process of stone sculpture 
was one of the principal factors in the evolution of the fully stone-built Hindu 
temple. By about a.d. 750 the temple had come to offer columns and surfaces 
expressly meant to be cut with legendary images. Even the volumes of the 
building were thought of as sculptured masses of stone, rather than as en¬ 
gineered support, wall, and canopy. 

The principal regional centres where Hindu architecture evolved are very 
numerous Many remain to be properly investigated. But after about a.d. 650 

? r ° ad types ’ northern and the southern, 
both of which evolved as distinctive patterns out of a previous mixed experi- 

mental phase. This phase is represented first by the many ruinous and rebuilt 
shrines of fifth- to seventh-century date in northern India (e e Eran Qhan^r 
gmb, Mukundarm), whoaa original design can be”t r «iy made oSTmS 
sewnd by the numerous groups at the successive Chilukya cattail Stieffa 
northern Mysore, notably Aivalli (Aihole) and BfidtolfaSh 
omturies) A. AivalU, in particular, i, is possible to dlSTamong ,£ ssS? 
odd ruined shnnes successive phases of invention when T 

decorative schemes were apparently being tried Som. ctf ^ layou * 80(1 
slabs with flat slabbed rotfs (e.g. MahS PaKori^L? ° e - *? Ullt of f** 
megalithic graves which were still being constructed in thisSrt ofJhen^ 
during historical times. Two, the Ladh Khan and Konf rn^^ 0 *^ 
separate shrine-cells, the image being set on the back wall tt^’ K eVen * t Ck 
another temple, once Buddhist, clearly shows how suchform^!^ at T ?’ 
direct take-over of Buddhist preaching halls. forms result from the 

The fully characteristic northern temple stands on a nlinrt. a . ., 
elaborately profiled and rhythmical horizontal mouldings it k 
by its tall square-planned tower over the main cubical.“^ngiMhcd 
vex curve to its contour and may have, around its root haS a Con ' 

angles, imitative pilasters, small duplicates of it* om P Iex re-entrant 
hood-mouldings based on the end SSs of old° r 
tower is divided into horizontal bands which orobahW ^° 0< *en Pafeees. This 
reduplicated stories of earlier examoles Eva^tK b u re ff r bac ^ to actual 

appear in early western *ori« do 

in South-East Asia where early Hindu b f l dmgs of tbos e regions 

notably Cambodia and Vietnam. patterns of temple were adopted, 

The variations of the basic nnrtiv»rn u* 4 

are fully documented even now. At individual temple type are many. Not all 

development can be traced leadine nn - Ua SlteS, i ong bnes of continuous 

inventions; but at all times’and placefsmaT” 161186 y elaborate architectural 

are no more than modestly towered shrini’ u ?P retentl ous structures which 

tinuously built. At Osia, in Sftan Wlth porticoes have be » con- 

modest dynastic temples date from th f< ? r u ®f amp ®’ a surviving group of 

porticoes and plinths exhiS severalv - ?- lghth tenth Their 

a hill-site where manySLSsSSSt ^ asic design ’ Deogarh ' 

cross-plan, probably built c nnn c* . t00d ’ 1S noted fonts restored shrine on a 
cross p.an, propaoiy built c. 700. Stairways run up each f ace of the plinth; the 
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shrine itself has its doorway in one wall, which three magnificent large reliefs 
of Vishnuitc mythology match on the other walls. An early and very large 
brick-built version of the cross-plan, with one stairway rising directly into the 
shrine chamber, is at Bhitargaon, near Kanpur (Cawnpore). The faces of the 
high plinth are tiered with flat pilasters and ogival arcading. This building, 
probably only one of many similar temples which have vanished, is important 
because it represents an early example of the type which was developed at 
Buddhist Somapura and transmitted to many parts of South-East Asia. At 
numerous other sites in the different regions local architectural schools 
flourished. In Rajasthan temples were built with tiers of open pillared bal¬ 
conies (e.g. Kiradu, c. iioo). In western India the temples tended to have 
squat towers buttressed with regular tiers of miniature repetitions of their own 
esjgn,am some had superb, elaborately carved dance-pavilions aligned with 
e mam s irine but standing free of it (e.g. Modhera, 1126). Perhaps the most 
S t? Ue ? CeS t ^ re ^ ^hajuraho in central India and in the cities of 

am ^ hlCh mver wholly succumbed to Islam. Both groups 

are distinguished by their superb figure sculpture. 

all built between temp * es st ^ stan <i out of an original eighty-odd, 

com I05 J ° arou " d >>*'■ o™ i» constructed round a 

majority, however follow the”? UP i° n a cosrQlc meditative diagram. The 
individual buildines are ai ^pie-mountain’ design. The most beautiful 
figure sculpture notablv thp are carved with the most beautiful 

celestial figures carved around j? V ? natha and tfie Kandarya Mahadeva. The 
erode posfures and S X?™'™*- "»■* of thcm in ° vertIy 
widely regarded as somp nf +L’ 3 fiavoured Wlttl a profound sensuality, are 
Indian art, an essential mrtrtf 2 greatest and rnost inimitable achievements of 
cut in what is. in fact P¥tr» m i 1 ”? 11 S mo . st P rec ious heritage. The figures are all 
a strong plastic presence evenlh ee ?, relief ' The de P th of the cutting gives them 
bodies are sinuous and n tiey arc seen from far off. The forms of the 

fabric of the building iu P ir . y COnVex ’ seem to be bursting out of the 
in relation to the mean inn nnu irdendona 1 effect with a direct symbolic value 
. A number of fragments or «, i< ten ? p ? as creat ‘ ve source and centre, 
including their sculpture we™ 3 "Painting suggest that most of these temples, 
are. It also seems likelv tbit ? astered an( f painted, as Hindu temples still 
cotton hangings. We can however^ Were decorat ed with painted and dyed 
elaborately decorated with nreeio,,/ sure , at an y temple of significance was 
modern Catholic countries. The so .^ eta ® and gems, just as shrines are in 
early Muslim invaders are reported hv a® 1 . 1Sre r ^ rom Hindu temples by the 
mense. All that has now vanished ■ . , hlst ? r ‘ ans of Islam to have been inl¬ 
and sculpture show how highly devef ^ i ^ thout trace - However, painting 
worker in precious metal were; for n e°ii the artS Ind i an jeweller and 
a load of superlative necklaces hin figure re P reseQted is wearing 

anklets. ’ 1 * a es ’ bead ornaments, bangles, and 

(inuous history of Hindu temple building cantato«d°thr™^°f?omlho S3- 
eighth century almost to modern times, The sequence develops through 
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modest stages and culminates in a handful of very large structures. The 
earliest typical shrine is the Muktesvara, at Bhubaneswar. It has a tower with 
a curved outline and a substantial porch, both beautifully carved. Also at 
Bhubaneswar are the great Lingaraja, with its three aligned halls, and the 
Rajaram (c. a.d. 1000). At Purl is the complex of temples surrounding the 
huge Jagannatha shrine, much restored. But perhaps the most famous Orissan 
building is the Black Pagoda at Konarak (c. 1230), an unfinished or ruined 
temple of the sun, conceived as a colossal stone celestial chariot. The entire 
sculptural scheme is dominated by erode groups, superbly cut, once painted, 
and now world famous. 

In Orissa today a tradition of illumination on narrow strips of palm-leaf 
still survives. The oldest known examples are probably fifteenth century but 
there can be no doubt that this particular tradition preserves perhaps the 
most faithful record of what was in earlier times a widespread genre of Hindu 
art. Classical Hindu texts are impressed with the stylus on to the leaf-strip and 
colour is rubbed into the impressions; drawings to illustrate them are executed 
in the same way, and are painted in bright, clear colours. The figure types and 
conventions of design in the recent illustrations parallel very closely those 
which appear in the eleventh-century sculpture. 

In south India, as in Orissa, artistic traditions as a whole did not suffer 
total eclipse at the hands of Muslim invaders, though some regions of the 
northern Deccan were occupied in the thirteenth century. In many parts of 
the far south, therefore, there are temples which have remained in worshin 
down to the present day. Some of the oldest sites have virtually been ah * P 
doned without being systematically destroyed. At Badami a number of H'h' 
caves, one dated c. 578, contain the earliest major programme of ^ 

sculpture, which includes many features adopted from the art renS?,!?^ 
earlier Buddhist caves, including opulent couples on brackets and . 

There are also, in Cave III, some fragments of contemporary Hind?' Jan ? bs - 
close to the later Ajanta Buddhist work in style. The most Uparatln 8* 
temples are perhaps at Pattadakal, at Kanchlpuram, and at lEE built 
on the east coast of the Deccan. The early temples fo?ndtd M ?^ alIapuram 
(late seventh to early eighth centuries) byThe Ltwo^hil 'Vlf^ 
Dynasty, standardize one of the experimental types evolved 
Chalukyas at Badami. Thereafter it becomes: tiipnoff Ved ear ^ ier by the 
based both later south Indian styles and styles built hi w UP ° n Which were 
East Asia, notably at Angkor and in Indnnecio a • an ° us P a rts of South- 
overseas expansion. ’ urm S the period of Tamil 

Its essential characteristics are these- a nurt. m ;doi * 

11, composed of a restricted number of ^torev^dl tOWe / . sunn ° untin g the 
—1--> - .. . Der ot storeys decorated with miniature 


cell 

pavilions and crowned by a kind oFsmairfare?AH y d aecorated wit h miniature 

ing cell and main portico, wUch is Sl^ t aT’ exterior wa Uunit- 
foot and lintel, in the panels of which ther y baaded Piasters between 
surrounding wall, often lined with c .,,® e ma ^ be a fe 'y relle f sculptures; a 
creates the feeling of a roofless ™£d™ ’m d ° Se t0 the structure that it 

is eotahle for its 
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the most famous monuments in India. They produced a number of mytho¬ 
logical relief carvings in caves and on rock-faces; but the group of such carv¬ 
ings at MamaHapurani is one of the chief beauties of Indian art. The largest 
and most complete example (c. 670) is cut into a granite cliff facing the sea; it 
contains many figures of gods, sages, and animals illustrating the story of the 
descent of the celestial Ganga from heaven to earth. 

In external architectural style—though not in sculptural—the colossal 
monolithic temple called the Kailasanatha at Ellora, on the other side ofthe 
Deccan (founded c r 775), is related to Pallava art It belongs to a complex of 
caves, some Buddhist, some Jain, but is itself sacred to Siva. This, too, is one 
o t e sp en ours of Indian architecture. It was cut in two chief stages from a 
* SldC ’ ca [ ved * nside ar[ d out, so that it stands free within an 
ThefrmHnm^rT’ wilictl are pierced with flanking cave-temples. 

P lan of -“« with broad colonnaded hall is derived from a late 
ever it; Tinimt * tj ivm £“ cave at the monastery of Ajanta. The sculpture, how- 
enerev bursiin* , figures / ri dee P relief bound, leap, and twist, their 

and painted* Jjid? 00 ** their arc hiteetural frames. They were once plastered 
painting survive ^ ^ *^ ere on t * ie ferric a few fragments of pure wall- 

island near'Bomba^fef the equally fa . mous ® iva cave-temple on Elephanta 
significant. But itcY * more moc ^ est 1 ° scale, and architecturally not very 
(Trimurti) of Siva r 1 * sculptures, one being the well-known triple-head 
Under the imm„ n a ! ate an atm °sphere of powerful tranquillity, 
peninsula became thY ? p ® wer ^ u * Chola Dynasty, the eastern coast of the 
Thanjavur (TanirWi Y L °* yet an °ther flowering of art. About a.d. tooo at 
stupendous pyramid a i k ? reatest op the_ early Chola temples was built, a 
and crowned by an pink/ 1 ' 10 ’ sacred to Siva, its tower nearly 200 feet high 
the ambulatory which^ y " t0n 0rnate dome-capstone. On the inner walls of 
mains of an original SP ™ 1S a P rour ?^ ce U under the main tower are the re¬ 
celestial female dancers_ 5 ° ' va ”'P a * nt ' n gs illustrating Siva mythology and 

ally was on Indian arrh; Y. hei .-Y nt at h° w lavish the use of colour origin- 
remarkable for the extrintvi 1 - 6 ^ Ut ^e-Cholas are perhaps more artistically 
patronized, and which inc f' f ,;? ary l ctl00 ^ bronze sculpture which they 
produced icons, ranging f rnm ^f UOd , 1 n , d evo!ved down to the present day. It 
deities. The largest and most imiTT 'fe-size to a few inches high, of Hindu 
‘portraits 1 of members of the rovYY °, Y m were sometimes dedicated as 
meant to be carried in process^ • t 1 y the S u * se of gods, Many were 
three dimensions, with slender el’ a ™ Y t * 3ey are m °delled completely in 

There were many images of Hindu eS '* nt - rouiK * ec l limbs in fluid postures. 

known type is that which represent YY* 5 "J ‘J dorat i° ! U but perhaps the best- 
Dance’, posing with one knee cocked . lva as the beautiful'Lord of the 
period of this art was probably the elevpmk' 11 j 11 aureo ^ e °f fUme. Tbe high 
superb pieces were produced in later centnrY twel f t!l ccnUiries - But many 
feeling. Again, no doubt, there must have exist p ) P . erhaps ® llg l htly Coa t rS Yc”l 
far more widely diffused art of metalwork—ornamenYn 5 3 th ® se . cen ^”__ 
of w h ic h only a few fragments have been found. T his thoSonTan deeply 
influenced the arts of areas of South-East Asia whe re south Indian culture 
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made its impact, especially Ceylon, Thailand, and the kingdom of eastern 
Java. 

In the western Deccan the Western Chalukya Dynasty built its own temples 
in an extreme, mannered style, which is related to the general northern style 
(e.g. Ambamath, Bombay, eleventh century; Gadag, Palampet, twelfth 
century). The exteriors were elaborate and often squat; but the interiors show 
a proliferation of columns with deeply cut horizontal mouldings, each with a 
variety of sections, and with facets for sculpture. The brackets become agglo¬ 
merations of fantastic animals. The figures which adorn these brackets and 
the pillars develop extremely sinuous postures, their limbs becoming slender, 
almost insect-like. In the major icons hard, clearly defined forms often betray 
an insensitivity of touch which suggests a hardening impersonality in social 
and aesthetic attitudes. 

A somewhat similar effect appears in the strange flowering of a Rajasthan 
northern temple type in the southern state of Mysore under the Hoygala 
Dynasty during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (e.g. Somnathpur, Belur). 
The basic squat tower surfaced with repetitions of itself was multiplied and 
adorned with quantities of ornamental sculpture. Star-shaped ground-plans 
were adopted, and rows of cells were linked upon single plinths. The surface 
ornament was developed into a fantastic mat of curvilinear foliage-tracery, 
deeply undercut and so standing out against a ground of shadow. Amongst it 
the human figures and animals, with their somewhat ponderous, simple forms 
are almost overwhelmed; their heavy jewelled ornaments are woven into the 
general proliferation of design. 

The question of the value of this vast inheritance of early and medieval 
Indian art to the modern world is a most interesting one. For two centuries 
and more the West has been unable to come properly to terms with it Indian 
society has long been, and still remains, so rigidly structured that foreigner, 
have found it exceptionally difficult to enter sympathetically into Indian atr 
tudes, aesthetic as well as social. Europeans are still excluded from man ! f 
the most sacred Hindu shrines. There are now clear signs that this situatin • 
changing. Many Westerners are making their way to India not merS v 2 ! 
tourists but as eager admirers and students of Indian culture. Manv thou a 

of published illustrations and millions of words of text have made the re¬ 
public in the West aware that there still survive (but only just) a culture nf 
art in India which have something unique and significant to give the modern 


The fundamental point is that this Indian art incorporates, in its own terms 
a set of ideal canons of form. The different categories of’aSSS 
made according to strict principles of proportion, following prototypes whose 
patterns were considered sacred and were handed down from generatbn to 
generation of craftsmen, probably in manuals of written an” SaS? 
formulae (some lansh examples survive). Sculptures-and perfmps 0 a”n“n»s 
too-were made according to clearly laid-down prescriptions teelTt™ 
both in iconography and in detailed proportions. TbSse o 
s«med to be in violent conflict with the semi-classical ° ‘l U - fa " y 

i” Europe virtually into this centmy^ttwSTo aSS 
that the first Indian art to attract widespread and serious attention in the West 
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was the somewhat lichcno-Romanized art of Buddhist Gaodhara of c . a.d. 
120-500. Furthermore, even when the twentieth-century Modernist and 
Cubist Revolution was under way, partly inspired by primitive arts, Indian 
art remained at something of an aesthetic disadvantage precisely because it in¬ 
corporated a canon; and canons were supposedly being rejected. But in the 
immeUe v^t'n^ C ?? u ? there were discerning collectors who recognized the 

selves distinguished^^culptorf P Rod' ^ ?£“ m ° St important were tIlen> 
who served in thn „i 1 r r ° rS -W R ° dln aild Epstein, British administrators 
India before India becam ^ Civil Service and the Archaeological Survey of 
early Indian art Bin mde P£ndent also admired and collected works of 
this art were those of to**** obstacles . £o earli er Western appreciation of all 
puritanical Western nnf * < ^ ua ^ des w ^h were deeply at variance with 
its vivid tactile present ^ ornia ^ exuberance, its extreme sensuality, 

Indeed, it would be trim t* ltS * re ^ uen ^ unabashed concern with sexual Jove. 
ra eant in one wav or anmu ^ .* tbe w bole of the art so Fir discussed is 
phatic, but also soohktirQ^V 0 ^^ 1 ? 11 ^^ tbe senses * The muitiplied and em- 
and ornament on architPr>n 1 rb ^ tbms *be mouldings, profiles, columns, 
subtle rhythms of Indian ™ ^ ar ^ L meant t0 be as vividly exciting as the 
tended to strike directly T i* e brilIiant colours of pa inting were in- 

S rokable sculptured forms f^ 11 . feeIings - Tiie generous, convex, smoothly 
ev e ’ Were meant t 0 evoke * IVlne and * luman figures, male and female 
awL When the divi ne person rf U ° US re j ponses which include the sexual, 
the rnk*^ C0sildc Powers, This pres ^ nted was an embodiment of the most 
were eh' 0of heavenlysplendon^ p ga ^ ercd by old Indian ideology under 
Was alw araC - tCr ‘ Zed by joys of the * ° F ^ beavcns °f the Indian imagination 
apna tLT imbued w¥h such If 051 direct and ^inhibited kind. And art 

° n Indian* dea . iln 8 with exalted sv , of the dlvlne world, even when it was 
juicy vePef af M hitectllre is based utTn ? and solenin myth. The ornament 
jewels -f n , ab e sta lk, rich oleatef D i tbe dowe r-garland or flowering vase, the 
gives thp h ’ c °urse, beautiful m emk roidered cloths, swagged strings of 
where evp ea ^’ en s their natural ch?* 1 "^ ^ adlJndailce of all of which is what 
India thatTf bUtnan desire is 'fulfilled ° r l ? e heavens are, literally, the place 
Peat and im S ardsts saw no virtue in ° eatlr alling w’as this vision to ancient 
a nirow f CnStfy the ^me ^ at ad - They aimed always t& re- 

Sn now r ° W) bm d 4 ntUUl0n agai " again. They ploughed 

whose h S 3 Se t VereIy ^ScdoSines whfb^^ t0 reconcile this exuberant art 
in the intn 11 tormented to the li mits ^ * ere Reached by Indian religions, 
But it hn rCStS ° fan a bsorbing and radian?' U . rance afld immolated themselves 
attitn i S reCent! >' been re cognized that f 1 V j si0n the Whole, the Absolute. 
w : ffl d f are actually sides of the same’<S fr ° m being at variance, these two 
ut * be drs t. Only the vital sensuoi3s° in ’. tbe second being inconceivable 
provjde the fuel which is consumed in f wareness which the art stimulates 
was probably caused during the last centu?v k a \ SCendental fire ' The'difficulty 
Philosophy and religion by Western and Indi/n th l re!nterpretation of lndiaT i 
Western language and philosophy, for which th scbolars aI,ke > in the light of 
evil , and have no place in religion. * he Senses pla >' a role of pure 
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The sensual heavens of Indian art, however, are ‘ the heavens ; they do not 
direct the imagination towards the everyday world. Instead, they arouse de- 
sires and focus them into a state * beyond’ this world, where their fulfilment is 
promised. They arc not incentives to appetite,, but indicators of the super¬ 
natural assuaging and fulfilment of every appetite, on a scale which common 
life can never match, but only a life imbued with that vision of the Whole. 
This point was made very clearly in the great tradition of aesthetic writing 
produced in Sanskrit, which culminated in the monumental work of Abhinava- 
gupta (c. a.d. 1000). It is probably true that the earliest art of historical India, 
that of the ivories and Ganga valley terracottas, was rather a reflection of the 
desires of a hedonistic public living in cities and towns where kings supplied 
their exchequers with income derived from courtesans. But by the third 
century a.d. there can be no doubt that the close link between heaven and the 
yearnings of ordinary sensuality had been well established. 

The story of the Buddha’s conversion of his brother Nanda, recorded in 
the second century by the poet ASvaghosha, illustrates the mechanism in a 
crude form. The Buddha inveigled Nanda into abandoning his mistress and 
joining his order of monks by showing him a vision of heavenly girls. In 
Nanda’s mind their beauty and sexual attraction completely eclipsed the 
appeal of his earthly lover. When he had become a monk, he gradually came 
to realize the emptiness and inadequacy of all his desires. But the point regard¬ 
ing Indian art is well made. Unless the spectator responds to the outer shell of 
the art, to the immediate appeal even purely secular art makes, he may not 
reach the meaning within, his desires will remain vagrant, constantly looking 
for satisfaction in the things of the outer world, and leading him into crime 
and cruelty in his search for self-gratification. India’s world of art is a con¬ 
sistent whole; that is why it followed ideal forms with what may seem to us 
like monotonous insistence. The misunderstandings possible for modern men 
are that they may write off such a meaning as ‘compensation’; that they mav 
read the sensuous appeal as purely worldly, instead of as super-worldly (even 
well-intentioned writers still confuse the celestial images of art with the cus 
toms of the world); or that they may lose themselves in feelings that lack the 
true centre which Indian art always had. If it is rightly understood the art of 
early historical and medieval India has something unique to offer.* 


CHAPTER XVI 

Music 


by N. A. Jairazbhoy 

Music in the Indian subcontinent is a reflection of ti,» r 
racial, linguistic, and cultural-that mak up 1 dem “ K_ 
lation of the area. The extraordinary variety of !;!■ , ! ° gen ? ous popu ' 
unparalleled in any other equivalent part oftheworld’*1?^ ‘f probab ^ 
role in the religious, social, and artistic lives of the p ays a Vlta 

could be termed functional, as it is an indisDen^Wn ' P ?' £ great deal of jt 
everyday life, ranging from work and agriciLnUo^ activities . °[ 

accompanies life-cycle events, such as birth in,w SgS to * be music whlch 
In spite of the great diversity of music in the'area i?* 1 ’ rnarr ‘ a 8 e > and death, 
general statements which would be valid for mn?t r F 0SSlbl ? to make a few 
instance, apart from modern developments Tori' ™. D1US ' C m India. For 
melody and rhythi: ; harmony and polyphony -il? music * s based mainly on 
part in the music. Much of the music is modal in if n0Wn ' n [ h £ West, have no 
pamed by a drone which establishes a fixed fnm, r , acter and is often accom- 
key changes which arc so characteristic of Wpct 6 ° rePeren ce and precludes 
such a great variety of melodic and rhvthmin r ern mus ' c - There is, however, 
injudicious to generalize any further. orms 115 * nd * a that it would be 

In dealing with the origins of this exceed In ! 
are ortunate that music has been part of In? ^ C ,? rnp ^ ex musical culture, we 
,oo° years, and references to music g 0 back ? 8 ‘J erary tradition for nearly 

Indi \ which have remained more V n en / Urt - her ’ and that there are 

lativelv unriiT ^ ^ pear t0 have preserved thl' SSS 1Solated from the main 
the historv Tbr ° ugil the literary S0llr .,„ eir ancie nt musical forms re¬ 

found in the rlt 1 cassaca * music, which i= Ss W j Car ( trace something of 
village music aitt,' Tb f se , sources > however give predom mantly an art form 

do they discuss the^-claTsicaff mentioi i music 0^°° of the natur ® ° r f 

an elaborate musical theory and fit? 18 f ° Und in the cities n? S ^p 10118 .' 
that nnlv t (m ,ii m - , r > and literature and h • WIIes ' Classical music has 

much more relevance to th” “» '™lvi ng whTchapSarto tave 

derive much of their inspiration from h ™' a “' These new fofms, however, 
musicians involved m their comp 0 sj tio “ ™ !s ‘«l Edition and most of tile 
in the classical idiom. m Performance have been trained 

A fundamental element of Indian classical 
usually provided by a wind instrument or a T sic is the use of a drone, 
which is tuned to a pitch convenient to the si? UC * Ced stri nged instrument, 
being no concept of fixed pitch. Classical miK f^ or instrumentalist—there 

15 performed by small en- 
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sembles usually consisting of one main melody instrummt 0,.stager, om > ™ 

more secondary melody instruments which echo,. ■ which mark the 

main melody line, and one or more percusswn 

time measure and provide rhythmic counterpoint. . -u a set Q f 

improvised on melodic entities called ragas, each of whichpresc a ^ 
melodic possibilities. These have been handed down as part of . c 

tion, from teacher to pupil over many generations. The bases 0 J . 
improvisations are called talas, each of which prescribes e e . ^ 

cycle in terms of time units as well as the distribution of s res . • j n 

cycle. Raga and tala are the two main elements of Indian classical. ■ 
embryonic form these two elements are also to be seen in much of 
music of the country. 

VEDIC CHANT . . . 

The literary tradition in India begins with the Vedas. According to Hindu 
tradition these texts were imparted by the God Brahma to sages O^Mmthy 

brahmans to the next m oral g t systeni) comparable to that of 

The original Vedic languag ‘ llab)e in ea ch word was accented. 
Alexandrian had a bearing on .he meaning. 

In some instance ,he P° ‘ B o n “ d such as which with the 

This applied particularly to 'comp but with the accent 

accent on the tat syllable, mea« whose enemy ^ . f Indra , & ^ de _ 

velopment'from Vedic to Sanskrit, the original tonic accent was replaced by a 
Jres^ccent which was located automatically near or at the end of each word 
determined bv syllable length. The original Vedic accent was expanded to in¬ 
voke three syllables, the anudatta (which can be described as a preparation 
for the main point of accentuation), the udatta (the accented syllable), and the 
svarita (a kind of return to accentlessness). In the manuscripts of the Rig Veda 
and certain other texts, which occur much later, the anudatta is marked with a 
horizontal line below, the udatta is unmarked, and the svarita is indicated by 
a vertical stroke above: 

\ \ 1 

sahasraslrsa purusah sahasraksah sahasrapat 
"ausaus auaus 

There are deviations from the basic pattern indicated above, but they nee 

not be discussed here. u v die 

The ancient phonetic and grammatical schools which followed the Ve 
Period paid considerable attention to matters concerning the accent 7 ^ 
thus clear that the position of the accent in each word has been preserved ai 
fully. However, the terms udatta , anudatta^ and svarita , and the manner o 
their recitation, received divergent interpretation even in these early tex s* 
odern scholars have put forward at least three differing views regarding e 
uature of the Vedic accent: that the accent was based on pitch, on stress, a 
°n the relative height of the articulatory organ* ^ , 

. There is much evidence for a musical interpretation of the accent, no 
m the textual sources but also among some of the traditions ot Rtg an 
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edic recitation which exist in India today. The most direct correlation be- 
twra pitch and aCCent ' S found in the recitatiori style of the Tamil Aiyar 

binn’tw m ° St Wld t spread st y |e Vedic recitation in India. This is 
.ed on three tones: the udatta and the non-accented syllables ('called 

SSWtte.'ffit.'Vf m ? d i e ,0 “' lhe «the lo£ toneand the 

" Sh0rt) » > combination of 
script notation where thp „ b >' h! gh- This compares exactly with the manu- 
the syllable, and the scant fm??- ? e 0 * tori f) 15 marked with a line below 
recitation, the duration pa 1C tone ^ wdb a bne above. In this Style of 
syllables. I n the follow!^ he t0n , eS . 13 f so direc(l >' reIa ted to the length of the 
approximate to the Wet? cxam ple should be noted that the intervals only 
western musical stave: 

MuSKal sample i, p . 240 
The n 

mg) characterized bvth?if nS °f Kerala have a very individual style of chant- 
ever ’ ( here is a similar osc p a( ' c ’ ns C kampa). For the most part, how- 

n/lx fkere 13 also a eorrpiaf- atlC u 1 detween accent and pitch. As in the Aiyar 
of syllables. eIatlon between the duration of tones and the length 

Musical example 2 S P . 2tf0 

sp^redt tone^The relation 

Pitch of thl°/ Stress ' w hich 5 sn n r S A featUre this style is the 
° ne as much as a fifth hiidi ^if’ ° n tke am, ddtta, pushing the 
Musical example 3 , p 2 hllgher than ‘he udatta. 

None of these st 1 

*«£ sssaSS-sssa sss the descriptions in 

^XSr bM ‘ rI f‘ he ac “” ls "’'">»»« earlier 

they go back to d m ° re a thousand Wl am ij su ggests that these two 
The chanting “™s. yEars »« and it may Weil be that 

rSone^t, 3 ” 11 » TtT m " Sici!, ,h “" *■« ° f <h. * 

circles and fb. * Cer , tain Aments of , 7t0nes ' Jt is clear from the 
tainin ff sev p h f ar / referencestothc three of? the0ry were known in Vedic 
hf v ed ! f n ° teS iyama) - In thea ^ilt?S Ve v e r ters <"**««>. eac h con- 
accent? ° nes are c °mefated with the text ’ the NatadUiksha, 

‘ j- iggesting that the Vedic octave wi ■ ' F * ones i st> aras) as well as the 
found in Rig an d Yajur Vedic chant. Here t?" extension of the tonal nucleus 
fouith apart, are clearly implied; the w/*m'n.,i^° Ups of notes, a descending 
tones ga (F) and ni (C), the anudattu with ri (r? ? rrelaled wi,h Lhe secular 

K } dI,t l dt,a (B), and the svarila 
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with ma (G), sa (D) and pa (A). The two conjunct tetrachords are seen more 
easily below: 

svarita ma (G) sa (D) 

uddtta ga (F) ui (C) 

anuddtta ri (E) dha (B) 

svarita sa (D) pa (A) 

As with the Rig and Yajur Veda, there are several styles of Sdma Vedic 
chant. That of the Tamil Aiyar brahmans, who follow the Kauthuma branch 
(sakha) of Sdma Veda, is the best-known. Their style is quite musical and 
appears to be an extension of the Aiyar Rig and Yajur Vedic style. The hymns 
seem to be based on the ‘D’ mode, the Ecclesiastic Dorian. However, their 
intonation differs quite considerably from the Just and the ‘Pythagorean’ 
tuning systems. Electronic analysis of their tones shows a great deal of varia¬ 
tion, even during the course of a single chant. However, it does show that 
much of their chanting seems to be based on intervals of three different sizes, 
a semitone of about 90 cents, a three-quarter tone of about 140 or 150 cents, 
and a whole tone generally just under 200 cents. The basic nucleus of the 
chants seems to lie in the tetrachord F-C, with D as the final (finalis). How¬ 
ever the interval F-C seems to be consistently smaller than a perfect fourth 
(498* cents). In spite of this, it is possibles see a great deal of similarity be¬ 
tween the mode generally used in this Sdma Veda ; tradition and the ancient 
Indian parent scale, the shadjagrdma, which is discussed in the following 
pages. 

Musical example 4, p. 241 

The reciting style of the Aiyar brahmans who follow the Jaiminiya branch 
of the Sdma Veda differs quite considerably from that of the Aiyar brahmans 
of the Kauthuma branch. This chant is much less musical and there is no 
evidence of anything like the three-quarter tone. In addition, the upper tone is 
generally forced out, has very short duration, and is followed by adesccndine 
slide (portamento). This upper tone seems to be influenced by stress and varies 
from about a whole tone to nearly a major third. 

Musical example 5, p. 241 

The Nambtidirl brahmans of Kerala, who also follow the Jaiminiya branch, 
have the most extraordinary style of Sdma Vedic incantation. They exhibit 
unusual breath control, stretching out each vowel, sometimes for as long as 
eight seconds, during which the voice oscillates quickly over a range of about 
a fourth: 

Musical example 6, p. 241 

There is still a considerable variety of Vedic chants which continue into the 
present period. Of these, the Sdma Vedic recitation is clearly dying out most 
rapidly, as it was used in the Soma sacrifices which are now seldom held. 
Even the Rig and Yajur Veda chants are more or less extinct in many parts of 
India, and south India is now the main stronghold of Vedic chant. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN MUSIC 

The Vedas and their ritual are applicable to the dvi-ja, the "twice born’, the 
three upper castes of Hinduism. The fourth caste, the sudras, were introduced 
to Hindu mythology and religious philosophy through the originally secular 
epic poems, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbharata , and through the Pur anas — 
popular stories depicting the lives of the various incarnations of the Hindu 
deities and other religious legends. These were probably sung and recited, 
perhaps even before the Christian era, by bards, in much the same way as they 
still are. These legends were also enacted on stage, and probably the first 
detailed description of music is to be found in this connection in the Naiya- 
sas ra w ich has been variously dated from the second century B.C. to the fifth 
qta n o?n[™ D- wT y or k is * in man y respects, a manual for the producer of 
Much P nf^h^ nd dea I s T t]x aI1 as pects of drama, including dance and music. 

Natvnteet P res B ent ^ a y musical terminology stems from this source, and the 

ScS ^ aS TP| red maQ y treatises over the centuries, 
was M ( , a [^ on the nature of this early musical system which 

music theatncal Performance. It evidently included background 

was an or ® hestra ’ . with s ' n gers, located just off stage, in what 

modes < iatu\ Jlw orc ^ est J ra Ptt. Melodies were apparently derived from 
SmSJS ™ r V ak f” ? om the Atonic serial progressions 

grama and madhyanwsrdml (A thw ^"”1 SCa ,' es or t01,e s >' steras ' sbadja- 
in several early texts is notmontil^ P are nt scale, gandharagrama, referred to 
differed in the pSoninTnS .^ “ the ^tyaSastra.) These two scales 
the madhyamagrama than in the tW n0t - ! ’ willc!l was microtonally flatter in 
referred to as the pramSsc This “crotonal difference was 

standard of measurement to determ*^ }^ rUti ’ w ^ c ' 1 presumably served as a 

. It would ap pear SS££Sr that l he octave consisted of 22 into. 
size, or at least were thought to 1 -ip c ° Ur . Ce l ^ at th e butte were of a standard 
however, argued that the sruih °’ * aum ber of modern scholars have, 
St rang ways gives 22, 70 and qo Z? m ? ct of three different sizes. Fox 
doubt, however, that one 35 th ® SIZes °f the Srutis. There is no 

seven notes of the octave were comnn . *j onsi d®red a musical interval and the 
four smtis. Thus, a single Sruti i s mn l C t °^° nes having either two, three, or 
factor of the three different-sized ton pc ^ dl y , seen as the highest common 
mine the exact size of the Srutis in nm, ere has been no attempt to deter- 
treatises. y of the traditional Indian musical 

The concept of vddi, samvadi, vivadi nnri „ 

primary importance in this musical svste l aiuwad ‘ seems to have been of 

Western sonant, consonant, dissonant T'h 256 terms are comparable to the 
pressed an abstract concept of consonan assonant > respectively. They ex- 
applied to specific scales or modes. As in ttf p nd ( I' ssonance which could be 
perfect fourths and fifths were considered co Greelt Pythagorean system, only 
to have referred to the semitone, and perham ti? 3 ^’ wllile ‘dissonant’ seems 
tionships are expressed in Srutis \ the consonant \ , ma i or seventh. These rela- 

13 srutis, the dissonant of cither 2 or 20, The renv!L^ rVaIS being ol ' eitlier , 9 °j 
assonant na,nm g tones were considered 
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The difference between the two tone-systems, shadjagrdma and madhyama- 
grdma, is best seen in terms of consonance rather than of the microtonal 
deviation mentioned earlier. In the shadjagrdma the interval between the 
second degree and the fifth degree is described as 10 srutis, that is one sruti 
larger than the consonant fourth. In the madhyamagrama this fifth degree is 
lowered by one sruti, thus making it consonant to the second. This means, 
however, that the fifth degree is no longer in perfect relationship with the first 
degree, being 12 srutis instead of the consonant 13 Gratis. This can be seen in 
the following schema. The notes of the Indian octave ( saptaka , ‘group of 
seven’), shadja, rishabha, gandhara, madhyama, panchama, dhaivata, and 
nishada, are given in their commonly abbreviated forms, sa, ri, ga, ma,pa, dha, 
and nil 


Shadjagrama 


- 10 - 


-1 I- 


Indian notes: 
sruti intervals,I 


1 


(nil sa ri ga ma pa dha til , k (sa) 

4 3 2 4 A t 3 2 ( 4 ) ' 

_ 4 (C) D E“* F G A B“ C (d) 

Western notes: 'l_13_J 

(approximate) I-13-1 


- 13 - 


L_ 


- 13 - 


- 13 - 


_i 


fourths 

(insYii/ts) 


fifths 


Madhyamagrama 


- 10 - 


- 11 - 


n 


-12- 




-13 - 

-- 13 - 


_1 


- 13 - 


-! 


fourths 


Indian notes: ,-9- 

sruti intervals (nl) sa ri Ja ma pa dha „i M 

Western notes: (c) D j:- jj 4 r 3 ... 4 .. . - (4) 

(approximate) >--(j 1 _j Abe (d) 


fifths 


•The minus signs indicate that the Indian notes were microtonalh, 
flatter than their Western counterparts. ^ 


loJS'.^ *° be tr «“ rath « <•“» 

is similar to the ‘D’ mode the Ecclocin ". S0 J? an ^ Thus > the shadjagrdma 
to the ‘G’ mode, theSes£ioS^ f S ? C Donan > and the madhyamagrama 
the non-consonance of the ri-pa in thl T i* W !P be seen that ? a P art from 
madhyamagrama, both parent scales haw T™”" &nd the sa ~ pa in the 
an interval of eleven Srutis Thk il fb • “ e ,°, ther non-consonance, ga-dha, 
as diaboius in musica (‘the'dTS?* the '. n ®y‘. table tritone which was described 
likely that, to avoS tUs «££“ mUS !? > “ Westem P^nsong. It was very 
ancient ims tntone » two altered notes were introduced Into the 

thus a perfect fourth ^\ ara < F #)« which was two Srutis sharper and was 
tnus a perfect fourth below the dha (B), and the kdkattni (C#), a perfect fifth 
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above the antara ga. These two notes may initially have been leading not? 
accidentals, but later became scale notes which replaced the normal ga and 
nf. 

From each of the two parent scales seven modal sequences (murrhkn»z\ 
were derived, based on each of the seven notes. Thus, there were twn - 
chhanas based on, for instance, the r/(E), one using the shading , 1 ■ mu [~ 
other the madhyamagrama tuning, differing from each nth/™”?* tlle 

Sruti deviation of the pa (A). Of each of ^hVscven S “ f °. n ^ m the 
was chosen as the basis for a Suddhajati f‘nure’ mod .1 r ° f mi * rchhanas < one 
the shadjagrama tuning, three in thf madtoLZ*} T °/, which Were « 
seven, a further eleven vikrita addltion to these 

combination of two or more of the ,■ modes ) were derived by the 

however, i, not indited S the ta. S T J " S ‘ h ° W “ ,is was acbi '^ 
compositions and, presumably were music al entities on which 

sembled the mode'rS “'SS '3 7" W a,,d ba ™ S 
ten characteristics: graha (starting note! < des J cnbed miti ally in terms of 
note which forms the upper limit) mandm ^ r “^ predomiIi an t notes), tara (the 
tail) nySsa (the final „ ots) , oJX ?he ‘ eco"nH f ° rms the lower 



™ 1 *— v Fvutatunic qu 

make thsjdti pentatonic). 

in ,he cas ° ° f 

or pentatonic f« ngI V aft could be performed in either T mta seems to 
limS St’ J B *■» m °dern r«g* the hexatonic, 

descending ii nes h “ g r h . the numbe ^ of notes might vart in^ generalIy ^te 
heptatonic hex at * !S usuaJ1 y described as bein/ 1 ” 1 the ascendin S and 

It is nouiea r a :\° r P enta tonic. being J ust one of the three, 

texts refer to th^ W ^ en the system oTjdtis fell int a* 

Ndtyasastra. There is™^ ° Ut ° f rever ence for Bhamt^V' ince many later 
entities, later ca£d 1- mentioa in theMfw-^ the aut hor of the 

stages of Sanskrit*claXT*’ Which are said to be nerfo ° f C , c " tain musical 
elaborately described svct P dr P a . I ? a ' , T b e connection h f orrned m the formal 
grama-ragos, seven in numb ° fjatis is not established inth^v- 1 * 165 ® and the 
Kutumiyamalai music Wr ^ are ment >oned in the = P „ The 

Matanga about SlST in . 1>a " a ™ 

. a ^ l > tbe altered forms of the notes ga atl i blcb e bher or both antara 
grama-ragos have been reconstructed as follows- are usedl These seven 
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Madhyama-grama-raga. 


sa ri ga 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

3 2 4 


3 


4 


2 

4 


D E" F 

G 


A" 


B" 


c 

d 

Shadja-grama-raga. 









sa ri ga 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

324 


4 


3 


2 

4 


D E" F 

G 


A 


B" 


c 

d 

Shadava-grama-raga. 









(a)* 









• sa ri ga 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

3 4 2 


3 


4 


2 

4 


D E" F* 

G 


A- 


B- 


c d 


Panchama-grdnia-raga. 









(a) 









sa ri ga 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

3 4 2 
D E” F* 

G 

4 

A 

3 

B" 

2 

4 

c 

d 

Kaisika-grama-raga. 

(a) 







(k)* 


sa ri g a 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

1 4 2 


3 


4 


4 

2 


D E" F* 

G 


A" 


B" 


c* 

d 

Sddharita-grama-raga. 









(a) 







(k) 


sa ri ga 

ma 


pa 


dha 


ni 

sa 

3 4 2 


4 


3 


4 

2 


D E- F* 

G 


A 


B" 


c* 

d 

Kaisika-madhyama-grama-raga. 







(a) 







(k) 


sa ri ga 

ma 




dha 


ni 

sa 

3 4 2 



7 



4 

2 


D E" F* 

G 




B“ 


c* 

d 


• (») and (k) refer to antara and kdkalt, the variant forms of the notes ga and nl. 

Matanga, the author of the Brihaddeii, claims to be the first to discuss the 
term raga in any detail. It seems quite evident that during this period raga was 
only one of several musical entities. The primary method of classification 
used by Matanga was in terms of musical forms called giti, which appear to be 
related to performance styles, not to tuning systems. Five categories of giti 
are discussed: suddha, bhinna, gaudi, raga (also called vesara), and sadharani. 
Matanga mentions five iuddha (‘pure’) gitis which are the same as five of the 
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grama-ragas mentioned above, excluding shadjagrdma-rdga and madkyama- 
grdma-rdga. These two are included in the list of suddha gfti$ given in the 
Sangltaratndkara. The bhinna category is apparently derived from the suddha 
by altering one or more of the melodic characteristics, for instance, note or 
octave register of emphasis and variation of ornamentation. The saudt cate- 
gory is, however, distinguished from the suddha only in the style of nerform" 
ance; it is much more florid and is characterized by fast shakes in all tw 
octave registers. The other two categories of gUi rdla and iff- - 
to be independent from the melodic point 5 vi w Moft pf 
appear to have been named after the different npnnW r . st . the raga-gitis 
of the country and this suggests a Jink with S n. 1 " 6 Van0US parts 
performance style, ragaJi is desc Ld1 l h ?^ f ° Ik music ’ In terms of 
ments, with emphasis on clear even Vaned and graceful orna- 

elegance’. The difference between the r‘ d dC - to ” es L and having a charming 
ani-giti, which is said to combine th? 3nd tbe flftl1 catc g°ry, sadhar- 

clear. There is reason to b^e ° f the other four > is "<* 

grama-ragas and the gifts may have he ^ . tbat , even In Matanga’s time the 
mentions several other categories under^th! l fi;.°“ t . dd i l . te ;. for Matanga 

.' ' ' : vulgar 



material, whereas desi refers to the musL^rl* 1 ?- anc j ent traditional musical 
vrnces. The title of his workin the pro- 

t„yf o cate ® 0ries raa y have been the focus of the worlfkV u 88Csts that these 
In theVv 8 d0eS not su PP°rt this conclusion. k ’ bUtthe portion of the 

Populafw f "> h ° fCe ^ich fusfovTr^eT’c^t wf' ° Trdgas had 

satisfy* scholars have not yet been a hi *. T€ sai ^ to no I° n g er 

on the T°nH y ’ m Spite of the fact tliat a rudimenti r t0 f reCOnStrUCt these rdgas 
& ^^S aleat of Western ° f n ° mio ^ based 
intervahused^n Tbebasic ^ffioultyhes in tli^ ,W * aS glVen by both 

allvaernm d \ n each of the rdgas. Presen ubvf i* n tbe inter P r etation of the 
clearly UnfoT* 1 by a drone whic h establishes < ? lassical music is norm- 
drone and h tUnate y k is not ^ntil them 0 Je n ‘?T or Sround-note quite 

On^ mode°^®PPwem] U * 
modern* m 

i [ n music tile ground-note remains unrh ^ ext remely impractical. In 
and changes of scale are achieved by usin» d from one ™i a to the next 
flats and sharps. In the;*/ system, however * m ? SDaras (‘altered notes’) i.e. 
siuftmg the ground-note to different points 6 chan S es were achieved by 
altered notes, kdkalini and arttaraga were a 6 tWo Parent scales. Only two 
notes, and these were used only in ascent. 6 1 apparent ly serving as leading 
It may have been, at least in part, because of tk 0 
the number of overlapping categories to which th pro ^ erat * 01 ) °f rdgas, and 

methods of classifying rdgas seemed to become nnnT i<! J ascd ' ,e ^ that new 

me Popular during the Muslim 
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p«nod. These were apparently not based on musical characteristics, but rather 
on associations involving the ethos of the ragas. From early times both jatis 
and ragas, in their connection with dramatic performance, were described as 
having particular moods (rasa) and being suitable for accompanying specific 
dramatic events. The term raga itself is derived from the Sanskrit root ranj ‘to 
colour or tinge with emotion’, and it was this aspect of raga which seemed 
to gam precedence. 

The most popular method of classification was in terms of ragas (mascu- 
ine), and their wives, called ragini, which was sometimes expanded to include 
putras (their sons) and bharyds (wives of sons). The number of masculine 
ragas is usually given as either five or six, each having six wives. These ragas 
and ragrnis are usually personified and are associated with particular scenes 
some of which are taken from Hindu mythology, while others represent the 
states of feeling beginning to be expressed in the romantic-devotional liter 
ature of the period. The climax of this personification is found in the raga 
mala paintings, usually in series of thirty-six, which depict the ragas and 
raginis in their emotive settings. 

The classification in terms of ragas and raginis is now no longer used, and • 
although one still occasionally hears an older musician use the word ragini 
only the term raga (in north India usually pronounced rag) is now in genera! 
use. This often leads to incongruities of gender, where the masculine word 
raga is followed by a word with a feminine ending, for instance raga Bhairavi 
the wife of Bhairava, an aspect of the Hindu deity, Siva. * 


MODERN NORTH AND SOUTH INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 

The thirteenth-century Sangitaratnakara was written in the Decca • 
before the Muslim conquest of this region by ‘ Ala Vd-Din Khalil iti l JU f 
after this that one notices a gradual differentiation between north IHi 1 ? 
Indian music. Although orthodox Islam frowned upon music th^A™ !° Uth 
of the Sufi doctrines (in which music was often an inteS 
made it possible for many Muslim rulers and noiSntl^L 1 ^ 
patronage to this art The attitude expressed by Amir Khusrau a n^/^J 
musician at the Court of'Ala’u’d-Dln Khalji, who comments that’th^ 

India was the finest in the world, was fairlv reoresentnth™.. ^ music of 

rulers. Famous Indian mushX^l apt “ re . dt . h ®imagination of the Muslim 
Bavra have left their impress on th* ^ vam ‘ Fridas, Tansen, and Baiju 
formers and innovators Muslim ^ St °I 7 ? f north Indian music as per- 
music and added to the reoeSre hv ? aOS !°° k t0 the performance of Indian 

forms, as well as musicaf instrum^Vt^ and musical 

effective in the north of TnHio trameats - This Muslim influence was largely 
tiation betw«n no?h -H n ? a f“? andoub tedly helped to further the diffeSn- 

are now generally refe^ed ^o L //-^ T*?’ C - Iassical systems which 

respectively. V reterred to as Hindustani and Karnatak (Carnatic) music. 
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The Muslim patronage of music has had two main effects on the music of 
north India. The first was to de-emphasize the importance of the words of 
classical songs, which were originally composed in Sanskrit and were, in any 
casc 5 incomprehensible to anyone Jess than a traditional Hindu scholar. 
Sanskrit songs were gradually replaced by compositions in various dialects 
such as Bhojpurl and Daktiam, There were also compositions in Urdu and 
Persian* some of which can still be heard. The textual themes of the songs were 
often based on Hindu mythology and were of little meaning to the Muslims, 
yet Muslim musicians sang these songs, with Hindu religious themes* as they 
do to this day. The reverse is also true, that Hindu musicians sometimes sing 
songs dedicated to Muslim saints. Perhaps the best example of this broad- 
™ ded SrS" t0 be S , eenm thc P°. ctr y of the Muslim ruler Ibrahim 'AdiI 
of the Rpvento l CCan ' W10 ’ b ' s Kitab~i-Naura$, composed at the beginning 
Muslim^ 32 TK CentUry ’ Wr0te P0ems in praiSe ° f both Hindu dei 4 * *nd 
Muslim musicians^ 6 P ° emS ” SU " S in Specified ™ gas ^ bolh Hindu and 
'itm™h C0nCl f eff5Ct °f court patronage on Indian music was to produce an 

Phases on disnL^ et f 10n , b£tW f D ™ sicians ’ which P^ced no little cm- 

aho Placed tnV. r T Jy .“ d * chni( l ue ; A great deal of importance was 
also Placed on the creative imagination of the performing musician and 

StSiS? S wl ed fr ° m Wh3t h " Was P erf <>rming to how he was 
north £ ' Tradltlonal themes remain the basis of Indian music but in 

skill j th£ pe , rf0 ™ er ’ s interpretation, imagination, and 

music. ering these that provide the main substance of modern Indian 

between 11 the WC Catl See a direct connection 

portantfeatureofmo Perf ° rmance practice. An im- 
in terms of scales was introduced, These^les"^^^ ° f , daSsifying 
and that in north India. While north Tna' &r ■ called mela iri south India 
contact with the Muslims south Trri ian . mus * c was evolving through its 
camped by i„ was being thoroughly 

evident. North Indian musicians were little nfl‘ ff ' re 1 C ! of a PP roadl becomes 

written in Sanskrit because nnnv nf .1 e in flucnced by the musical literature 
ground in the language. In addition * * ere M ^hm and had no back- 
understand Sanskrit, which had twn m ° St , ndu mus >cians were unable to 
South India had, however, become the 12 * scboiar !y lan guage in north India, 
literature continued to play an imnnn C f ntre Hindu learning, and Sanskrit 
Thus north Indian music seems to . antpartmtIl c development of its music, 
intuitionally during this period, and^r deVe . lopcd) for t!i e most part, quite 
theory has once again begun to come to*! ■ y . in tbis centur y t!iat rausica * 
to influence its development. In eont 8 ? PS Wlth perf ° rmance practice and 
established most of the perimeters and th S ° Uth Indian theoreticians had 
eighteenth century. This, unquestionably retarH^fu 61 " 8 of tbe system b y tbe 
tion of south Indian music, but opened un/ diarate of‘naturalevolu- 
based on theoretical possibilities. As a result there a™ £r different avenues 
ences of detail between the two systems to 

extent, mutually incomprehensible. P ° mt whcre ,h ^ are ’ ,0 a lar6e 
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RAGA AND ITS CLASSIFICATION 

By this time we can be sure that the old system of twenty-two srutis was no 
longer in existence in either north or south Indian music, and in both systems 
the octave was composed of twelve basic semitones. In south Indian music, a 
grea deal of emphasis was placed on heptatonic scale types, melas, as a 
me ^ n . s ,..°_ classtfymg ragas, and the seventeenth-century text, Chaturdandi- 
prakasika , lists all the possible melas which would fit into the south Indian 
musical system This n-meiakarta system still provides the basis of ctassifica- 

and iorth U T h H Indm ‘ the . Rowing chart are given the modern south Indian 
and north Indian notes with their comparable Western notes: 


South Indian 

North Indian 

Western 

1. sa 

sa 

C 

2. suddha ri 

komal re 

Db 

3. catuSSrutl ri 

Suddha re 

D 

or Buddha ga 


Ebb 

4. shatsruti ri 


D* 

or sadharana ga 

komal ga 

Eb 

5. antara ga 

Suddha ga 

E 

6. Buddha ma 

Suddha ma 

F 

7. prati ma 

tivra ma 

F* 

8. pa 

pa 

G 

9. Suddha dha 

komal dha 

Ab 

10. catuSSruti dha 

Suddha dha 

A 

or Suddha ni 


A 

Bbb 

11. shatSruti dha 



or kaiSiki ni 

komal ni 

A* 

Bb 

12. kakali ni 

Suddha ni 

B 


use both fe Suddha (‘pure’ ‘and 

in south Indian music there are alternate nam« fif™ orZ°‘\ bM sl "« 
more scales are possible than in north Indian music ThI T ‘“notes, many 
are described in terms of tetrachord types as follows^ Uth Indmn scaIes 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 


C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 


Db 

Db 

Db 

D 

D 

D* 


EW 

Eb 

E 

Eb 

E 

E 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


and 


G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 


Ab 

Ab 

Ab 

A 

A 

A» 


Bbb 

Bb 

B 

Bb 

B 

B 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


chords! Which ghra'a toS°£f 5? “ mbine with of the upper tetra- 

furdter' 36 scaS^/^^ IS -” ™" * 3 « ae^ea uSS,*??. 

** the memory, these sea&t^hSr S££ 
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syllables of the name, when applied in a code, give the number of the scale, 
and from the number it is easy to reconstruct the scale if one remembers the 
six tetr a chord types* 

The C'hciturdandi-pcakdsikd states clearly that only 19 of the 72 scales were 
in current use* Since then, great south Indian composers have composed 
ragas in each of these scales and they are all in the modern repertoire* 

In north Indian music the first and sixth tetrachord types of south Indian 
music, which involve the and B* and the D* and A* would not be 
acceptable because m their system these notes would be seen as D, A and 

wou!d he ‘chromatic’: C D> F. G A> A* c, 

acceptable irnforth^ a C ‘ T ? fthe 72 somh Indian scales, only 32 would be 
different. The system*! i| £ n j rt ^ Ind ' an approach to scales has been quite 
late Pandit V N wv^rtfu 0 j ado P ted * n north India is that advocated by the 
notettafsonK dS ' w *°' sfto spending many year, of his lift 
from various parts of thJr ™^° S performed b y a number of musicians 
India beW L t concIuded tbat most of the ragas in north 

evolved quite naturallv tk nt S £ ae 7 pes> wb ' cb - are called that. These had 
musical theory There are P er f°™ance and without the influence of 

b«. “ d in ”,° r ! h Indi “ music ' 

novations some nf whirh „ >1 ! j ^ ese re Present relatively modern in- 

which distinguishes these from Bh ■wn de j^ ed from south India - ° ne factor 
there are several SSSW 6 8 ten th5ts is the fact that, whereas 

other scales are re- 

each other in the form of an ; nnn° 1 at khande’s ten thats are connected to 
Circle of ">uch like the Western 

G ) are not permitted modified forms -fu 10 * nd ’ an music sa and pa (C and 
parallel of the key of D which has r» ’ dat 0r s harp. Thus, the Indian 
F * Dt, the ^would b.JI,Lj,Ml which has 

sharps, G* and D*, would thus be A\> of ttie c# - The succeeding 

5 sharps (i.e. with F*, D? A* E ! anH nsv E ’ T ^ e ec ltJivalent of the key of 
at the present time, The diaeram’on „ " 15 not used * n north Indian music 
Although the circle is not comnlpJ^ 22d s h° w s this circle of thats. 

there is evidence to show that the mi!cT m te i rms tbe m odern repertoire, 

century. The north Indian raga Tort J,'r l C t e was .‘ n fact used until the last 
teenth century, described as having four fW c ^ tllis scale > was > in tiic seven * 
fled in Bhairavi that of Bhatkhande’c tS and would thus have been classi- 
scale missing in the circle and k S7sem ' Tori then evolved to the 
name to, Tori that, with its three fhkwi cIass , lf * ed in . and has given its 
instances of north Indian ragas evolv' ° ° ne s “ arp ' There have been many 
over the past few centuries. There havM ° nC 0r tWo steps around the circle 
ragas whose scale has changed drasticalT wever > also been a few instances of 
plained in terms of gradual evolution Th!’ a process which cannot be ex¬ 
south Indian music has been slower and a , ° f evoIution of the rSgas , in 

same raga name in the two systems does’not^i« SU,t ’- ^ OCCUITence of , 
type. 1 alWa ys indicate the same scale 

Bhairav, one of Bhatkhande’s ten thats, is not «„** e *f ■ < 1,,,* ; B 

nevertheless extremely important in both North and Somh Indian'music. Its 
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scale is the ‘gypsy’ scale: C D b E F G A b B c. The available evidence seems to 
suggest that this was introduced into India from Arabic music sometime be¬ 
fore the fifteenth century. Apparently the mode was first known as Hejaz 
(Hejuji in south India), and the name Bhairav seems to have been applied 
later. This connects with the circle through Purvi that. The evidence suggests 
that the Bhairav scale was already popular by the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and some of the ragas mentioned in the scale at that time, for in¬ 
stance in the Ragatarangini of Lochana, have evolved into the circle through 
Purvi that. It may well be that the popularity of Bhairav may have provided 
the impetus which led to the completion of the circle. 


CIRCLE OF THATS 


KALYAN 
CDEF* GABC 



SS. fc’SLST" baSB ta the M ,wo hundt/d »— - 

Mela and that are theoretical devices for the classification of ragas. Thei 

Boorman!*’ 5- USed for f xe [ cises in training students but are never heard ir 

SematonkSJS Th* l® heptat0 . nic (sampiima), hexatonic (shadava), 01 

C2? ThCy ha !® certain scalar elements ; for example aU ragai 
have specified movements which enable the melody line of the raea tobe 

earned from one octave to another—the ascending movement being called 
aroha (arohana) and the descending movement, avaroha (avarohana). In con¬ 
trast to scales, however, which are step-by-step arrangements of notes, ragas 
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generally involve omissions of specific notes (varjya wara) and zigzag move¬ 
ments ( vakratvd ), which are also usually specified* Nor are ragas slaves to 
scales, since accidentals are commonly used in many ragas, and in ragas such 
as the north Indian Bhairavi and Pllu all five accidentals are permitted* A 
further distinction between scale and rdga is found in the varying emphasis 
placed on the different notes, which is characteristic of each raga m In this con¬ 
nection, the term vadi or jiva-svara refers to the most prominent note of a 
raga, and samvddi to the second most prominent note. The terms vadi and 
samvddi were used in early Indian music to refer to the sonant and the com- 
sonant. In modern times, however, the samvddi is not always consonant to the 

n«l'’t^ r f mSta vf C - e in /7 the " 5 th Indian rS S a M arva, where the vadi is dha (A) 
and the samvadl re (komal) (D^), a descending augmented fifth. 

by what'are c-ilhri v!? ^ave melodic elements and are generally recognized 
have characteristic nr ° P^ rases (pakar or rakli prayoga), Many ragas also 
further identifvint- r P -it amen , ts ass ° ciate d with certain notes, and these are 
a different method of^- 3 ' **1 no .^ 1 * nd * an niusic one sees the beginnings of 
« 0 f °&T„SS‘f ati0 ” b ? Sed °“ ttese elements, 

Se.etic names, suchTZS ?> ?T"“ “ 8iv “ 

used to distinguish the vqrimie. - Ma .[1 ai ) d Kanhra, with specific names 

isssisac 

tradi - 

T ' UA AND lTS CLASSIFICATION 

is the system of cfaTsffyingTd/^oVum^ 15 m ° re eIaborate in the south, so too 
of angas (sections) whose duration is measure - Talas are reckoned in terms 
These JtS are£i ST™* either in ^ms of akshara or 
syllable and the metrical unit respectivel^ 1 T Pr0SOd ! . y ’ wbere they refer t0 the 
is the smallest time unit, the matrnhi-in n Eoutb ^ nd ian music, an akshara 

group of tdhs in south Indian music oft ed _ of four aksharas. The main 
angas; laghu, a variable unit consisting nf^ su ^ di t3las > has three different 

sistmg of 2 aksharas; and anudruta JkiA’ ^ S ’ or 9 Oharas\ druta, con- 
the different values of laghu each of tih* 1S equ ? 1 to one akshara. By taking 

called jatis. The diagram overleaf show 6 se . ven tdlas has five possibilities, 

in their five jatis. s tbe t3 ^ as and the number of aksharas 

It will be seen that several of these tim* 1 

distinguished from each other by their i«t '^ are of tbe same len S th but are 
a performance, the vocalist as well as memh s “ bdivisions - ln - the course of 
time by clapping, hand waving, and fingercount' audience may mark the 
In addition to the suladi talas one mav a i 5n u? mg * „ 
said to have been derived from folk music and ofthe / our chdpu talas, e 
unequal length, i.e. 3 plus 4, 1 plus 2; 2 p ZTzTT* °n tW ° 

™ r fZ ,*f °°w° f th , e STS ‘° 8 on the unit of the 

matra (equal to four aksharas), which often involves a gigantic tala cycle, such 
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TALA ANGA 

itsra 

cnturasra 

JATI 

khattda 

ntiira 

sank into 

I. Dhruva LDLL* 

3 + 2 + 3+3 
= 11 

4 + 2 + 4+4 

= 14 

5 + 2 + 5+5 
= 17 

7 + 2 + 7+7 

= 23 

9 + 2 + 9+9 

=29 

2. Mathya L D L 

3 + 2+3 
= 8 

4 + 2+4 
= 10 

5 + 2 + 5 
= 12 

7 + 2+7 
= 16 

9 + 2+9 
= 20 

3. Rupaka D L 

2 + 3 

= 5 

2+4 
= 6 

2 + 5 

=7 

2 + 7 

=9 

2 + 9 
-II 

4. Jhampa LAD 

3+1+2 
= 6 

4+1 + 2 
=7 

5+1 + 2 
= 8 

7+1 + 2 
= IO 

9+1 + 2 
= 12 

5. Triputa L D D 

3+2+2 

“7 

4+2+2 
= 8 

5 + 2 + 2 
=9 

7 + 2+2 
“II 

9 + 2 + 2 
= 13 

6. Ata L L D D 

3 + 3 + 2+2 

= 10 

4+4+2+2 
= 12 

5 +S+ 2+2 
= 14 

7 + 7 + 2+2 

= 18 

9 + 9 + 2+2 
= 22 

7. Eka L 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 


* L= laghu, D=druta, A=anudruta. 


as 64 or 72 time-units. These are sometimes to be found in the most difficult 
form of south Indian music, called pallavi, of which more will be said later. 

In spite of all this sophistication of tala in south Indian music, perhaps half 
the music is set in aditala, which is technically described as triputa tala, 
chaturasra jati, composed of 8 beats (4+2+2). Rupaka tala, chaturasra jati 
(4+2), and misra chapu tala (3+4) are also very prominent. The difficult and 
long talas are used primarily as a tour deforce. Each tala may be performed in 
one of three tempi: slow (vilambita), medium (madhya), or fast ( druta ), the 
medium tempo being double that of the slow, and the fast double that of the 
mediuip. There is no gradual quickening of tempi as is found in north Indian 
music. 

In contrast to the south Indian system, the main talas of north India are 
relatively few and are not systematized. They are usually listed in terms of an 
increasing number of time units, the basic north Indian unit being the matra 
Three factors are of primary importance in distinguishing one tala from an¬ 
other; the number of time units, or matras , in a cycle; the subdivisions of the 
cycle in terms of stress and lack of stress; and the composition of drum 
syllables, called theka, which are used as a time-keeping pattern. Thus, two 
talas of north Indian music might have the same number of time units and the 
same distribution of stresses within the cycle, but differ in the drum time¬ 
keeping pattern, and be associated with different tempi and specific musical 
forms. An instance of this is found in the two talas, tilvara and tintala (shown 
below). The former is only played in slow tempo and is associated with the 
khyal form, while tintala has a more general application. This refers only to 
VVAnother point of divergence is the idea of‘absent stress’, 
called khali, found in all the north Indian talas. This is a conscious negation of 
stress which occurs at a point where one would normally expect a stress. Its 
function appears to be to create an irregularity within the cycle, usually at the 
half-way point, so that the repeating cycle cannot be shortened. For instance, 
tintala, which has 16 time units, is subdivided into four groups of four. This 
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might be thought of us a time cycle of four beats, were it not for the fact that 
the third group of four begins with the empty beat—signalled by a wave of the 
hand—whereas the first, second and fourth groups begin with positive stresses 
which are indicated by claps. The beginning of the first group, called sam 
(lamam m south Indian music) is the most important and serves as the 
point of reference (to some extent like sa t the ground-note, in the melodic 

C a£ ^ are often The other 

talas in north Indian music. south?n? 0 ^ common 

most commonly used: ' the S0Uth Indian adltala >« by far the 


TINTAL(JR 1 TALA) 

JBStra I 2 7 a 

tbekafl) dha dhin dhin dha 


north INDIAN TALAS 


5 6 7 8 

dha dhin dhin dha 
2 


TIL VARA 
matra j 2 

Sf ^ J* tinUdta' dhin 4 dhin 


9 lo II 12 
dha tin tin ta 

io 


I 3 M 15 16 

ta dhin dhin dha 


5 6 7 8 ; 

dha dha tin tin! 
2 


CHAUTAl 
matra 1 , 

Sf 05 J* tirakita 

VIPCHANDI 
matrS r 2 

thekaco dha dhin 1 

tala x 

JHOMRA 
matra t 2 
theksm dhin -dha tirakita 


DHAMAR 

matra 12 345 

thekafP) ka ddhi ta dhi ta 
tala X 


9 10 it 12 
ta tirakita dhin dhin 

n. 


13 14 15 16 

dha dha dhin dhin 


3 4 

dhin nt 
2 


S 6 
tu na 
0 


7 ® : 9 to 

m \ tirakita dhin 


11 12 
na dhin 
4 


13 14 

dhin na 
0 


4 S 6 

dha dha tin 
2 


8 9 10 

ta tin - 
o 


if 12 14 

dhi dha dhin - 
3 


dhin dhin dhlge tirakita I 


0 ° -ta tirakita | dhin dhin dhage tirakita 


* 7 j 8 9 I0 
dha - i ka tti ta 
2 i 0 


EKTAL 

matra 


11 12 
ti ta 
3 


2 : ^ j 

theka(T) dhin dhin | dhage tirakita to na 
taia a ■ 0 * 


7 8 
ka m 
0 


13 14 
ia - 


10 


dh age tirakita 


11 12 1 

dhin na 
4 
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chautAl 


matra 1 2 

theka(P) dha dh 
tala X 

jhaptAl 

matra 1 2 

theka(T) dhi na 
tala X 


! 3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 

10 1 

i; din ta 

kita dha 

| din ta 

tita kata 

|o 

2 

0 

3 

1 

|3 4 

5 16 7 1 

18 9 

10 i 


dhi dhi na j ti na 
2 io 

dhi dhi na 
3 



11 12 

gadi gina 

4 


ADDHA TlNTAL (SITARKHANT) 


matra I 2 34 

theka(T) dha dhin - dha 
tala X 


5 6 7 8 59 10 II 

dha dhin - dha j dha tin - 
2 jo 


12 13 14 15 16 
ta ta dhin - dha 
3 


KAHARVA 

matri i 2341567 8 

theka(T) dha ge na tl 1 na ka dhi na 
tala X jo 


ROPAK 


matra 123 

4 5 

6 7 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

theka(T) dhin dhin tirakita 

dhin dhin 

dha tirakita 

or tin tin na 

dhin na 

dhin na 

tala X(o) 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 


dadra 

matra 123 
theka<T) dha dhin dha 
tala X 


456 
dha tin na 


matra=time unit, theka=*drum syllables on tabla(T) or pakhavaj(P), tala = stress. 
FORM AND INSTRUMENTS 

Raga and tala are both independent bases for composition and improvisa- 
tion and may be heard as such in a concert. Alap, with which most Indian 
classical music begins, presents the raga without reference to tala, while the 
reverse may be heard in the percussion instrument solo. 

In general, Indian classical music is based on two movements; the first of 
these is in free time and is not accompanied by drums, and the second is in a 
fixed time-measure which is introduced by a composed piece and is accom¬ 
panied by drums. It is in this second movement that raga and tala are both 
employed, since the composition involves a more or less fixed sequence of 
notes and a specific relationship with the tala cycle. The first movement, the 
a/ap or alapana, is, from the melodic point of view, the most important of the 
performance. In the alap, which is completely improvised, the musician 
gradually unfolds the characteristic melodic features of the raga, in its own 
natural rhythm, without the limitations of a fixed time-measure. It is some- 
unes escri ed as a prelude, but may last as long as half an hour, depending 
n e inc ination and imagination of the performer, and the nature of the 

W ‘. m th ® m P there are several stages of development which may 
leaa to a section called jor or nom tom in north India, tanam in south India. 
1 ms is also performed without fixed time-measure, but here a distinct pulse is 
introduced. In north Indian instrumental music, the jor often culminates in a 
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section called jliald (‘web'), where the fast rhythms produced on the drone 
strings form a kind of lattice-work through which the melody line weaves At 
the conclusion of the Slap there is often a short pause, when instruments’are 
rctuned before the composition is introduced and the second movement 

commences. 

There are a number of types of compositions in north wi ert »n, T „,r n 
music. Each of these types has implications, concerning not only the form of 
the composition, but also its stylistic treatment such a< th!* j form f 

of improvisation to be used, and the kind nf ,-,’m S . tbe nature and amount 
suitable to the particular form The fori "TT wh ’ cb are considered 
over-all mood and be associaTed ^, have „ the implication of 

tion is rarely an end in itself and one of 1 / am '^ as and ^ as - The composi- 
vide a frame of reference to which the nerf / ^ linportant functions is to pro¬ 
of improvisations. The length of rme |;. rctunis at the end of each set 

upon It vary from one form to anotherreposition and the emphasis placed 
personal inclination of the performer r« and may , also be influenced by the 
arc much shorter than in Western music Se ” e ^ a ’ however, the compositions 
two cycles of the time-measure ’ and ’ !n extreme cases > may last only 

In south Indian music there are „« . . 

whereas in the north Indian system thereto 16 r insfruracntai compositions, 
p ucked stringed instrumental technique and 2 °T’ ca,led derived from 
/ r P m tunes—neither of which hacT 0 ^? 1 " 1 ca ^ ed ^hun —said to be 

thJouS P aCC t must be givei110 voice no? J n b ° th systeras > however, 
able tn Y j rds ’ but a!so beca use of its vers-itift ^ because can express ideas 
t Sm00th!y from one pitch to f n ^ aS ? musical instrument. It is 
using .1 J ff£Cts through the use of stop f porta mento), to produce 

SS^^SS^^sss 

“ ,ed ' by 

* ne vocal form referred tn ac - 

improvised° l /r Illdian con cert. The^erni ' a ^ >m ' pal ^ vi 15 generally the main 
rhythmic tanmn^w J , n , completely free time^Ti/^ 3 bere to an e l a borately 
a composition of\vo i’ S Unmeas ured. The fir!!/ 3 fo!Iowed b >' tbe more 

“X; J p h ? com POsition maj g Sf f"'® « tSh, often along- end 

sk z ro ,z^r K ; Md its;s “ «■! « ■»» 

followed hv ridan Sam player. The ?ht„ ar to 115 a ccompanists, the 

the/XVL lborate Ethnic and m iSfcl te ™ 0 . nt ° f the composition is 
the sol-fa ivllohi passages > ca hed svara kaloann ria . ll0ns ’ stl11 using the text of 
the nnltn , ■^ 6S ’ 3re bstituted for rnrK £- U f lng tbe fudian equivalent of 

It is ctistn SLt VeS f- aS 3 , po ‘ nt ^return at the con ! bcor ’S inal composition and 
r ' ary for this section to be followed/ 1 * 1011 °f eacb improvisation, 

foniiance concludes with a brief restatement a drum soio and tbe P er ‘ 

The ragam-tanam-pallavi is the longest jf of tbe Psllavi. 
music and may take an hour or more'to iw^ m a rec hai of south Indian 
mands on the performer’s skill and imagination 111 . ft makes tb ® greatest de- 
who, in order to appreciate the performance to p T 11 as 0,1 t,ie audience ’ 

' 0 lts fullest, need to be wcli 
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versed in the technicalities of south Indian music. It is 
fore, that this is not the most popular form of south Indian m • 

or krui —a devotional song which provides a delicate blend of elements—text, 
melody, and rhythm, is unquestionably the most popular form. major 
part of the modern repertoire of kriti stems from three composers, lyagaraja, 
MuttuswamI DIkshitar, and Syamasastri, who lived in the late eighteenm and 
early nineteenth centuries. The kriti may be preceded by an alapana, , which is 
generally shorter and less elaborate than that which precedes the pallavi. The 
kriti has three sections, called pallavi, anupallavi, and charanam, each of which 
is generally composed of more than one line of devotional poetry. Consider¬ 
able importance is placed on the composition and the performer’s interpreta¬ 
tion, but there is also room for the performer to improvise new melodic 
variations using the song text (called niraval ) as well as to improvise passages 
(called svara kalpana) using the Indian sargam (sol-fa) syllables. 

Other forms, derived from the musical repertoire of Bharata Ndtyam, the 
classical south Indian dance, are also heard in south Indian concerts. The 
varnam, a completely composed piece, designed to show a raga in its most pure 
and complete form, is often performed at the beginning of a concert. Pada and 
javali are two kinds of love-song using poetic imagery characteristic of the 
bhakti movement, of which more will be said later. The form tillana has a text 
composed of meaningless syllables, which may include the onomatopoeic 
syllables used to represent the different drum sounds. The tillana is very 
rhythmic and is usually sung in fast tempo. 

The ensemble used in south Indian music includes a main melody instru¬ 
ment or voice, a secondary melody instrument, one or more rhythmic per¬ 
cussion instruments, and drone instruments. Apart from the voice, the most 
commonly heard main melody instruments are: vina, a long-necked, fretted 
plucked lute with seven strings; venu, the side-blown bamboo flute, usually 
with eight finger holes; nagasvaram, a long oboe-like double-reed instrument 
with fing er holes; violin, originally imported from the West, played while 
seated on the floor, with the scroll resting on the player’s foot; and gottu- 
vadyam, a long-necked lute without frets, played like the Hawaiian guitar 
with a sliding stop in the left hand. * 


The violin is by far the most commonly heard secondary melody instrument 
in south Indian music, and accompanies the voice and other melody instru¬ 
ments, except the nagasvaram. It plays in unison where the passage is com¬ 
posed, but imitates, with a slight time lag, the main melody instrument in the 
improvised passages. It is quite usual, during the course of a performance, for 
the main melody instrument to cease at certain points, when the violin tem¬ 
porarily takes its role. 


Of the rhythmic percussion instruments, the double-conical two-faced 
drum, called tnridangant, is the most commonly heard. The percussion group 
may also include the kanjird, a tambourine, the ghatam, an earthenware pot 
without skin covering, and the morsing, a metallic jews’ harp. A special two- 
faced drum, called tavil —slightly barrel-shaped in appearance—usually 
accompanies the nagasvaram. 

The most prominent drone instrument is the four-stringed tambura, a 
long-necked lute without frets. The nagasvaram is traditionally accompanied 
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by the o£tu t a very long version of the fiagasvarani } generally without huger 
■ holes. Sometimes* a hand-putnped hErmonium drone, called sruti (or sruti 
box) replaces the ottu or the tamburd . 

ISorth Indian vocal forms have many points of similarity with south Indian 
forms The dhrupad-dhamar form, which has been out of favour for more than 

a hundred ?*“!’L”L^"5 r f” y pre “ de L d by m P nom-tom, which are very 
much like the ragam and tanam which precede the pallavi The more rhythmic 
nom-tom derives its name from the use of meaningless syllables suchls T^e 
na, nom, and tom. The alap and nom-tom are comnletekr a ’ 

followed by the four composed sections oFt^T ^ ltnp ™ vi ? ed and are 
performed in slow or medium temDo The 77 d,nipad ’ whlch 1S generally 
sanchdri, and abhog, each consisting of m! ® echons f re called sthdyi, antard, 
usually first sung afcompoS thenthe “r ^ lmeS ° f poetry ' They are 
words often being distorted and serving^ f °7 ner mtrodu ces variations* the 
and rhythmic improvisations The^ ^ mer ? y ^ a ve hicle for the melodic 

rhythmic elements, and melismatic passagesare^eldom ” era ! ly f ° c “ s , on thc 

signs that the archaic dhrupad form U | t ‘““Worn employed. There are 
revival. present undergoing a period of 

The most popular form of vocal music in norffc i n j- ■ , ,, 
word meaning ‘thought’ or ‘imagination’ tv I “ dl . a 15 the khydl, a Muslim 
which means ‘fixed words’. The khvdl'k mimh 1 IS ln contrast t0 dhrupad, 
the text much shorter, having only two narN_?/ S - W ° rd 'k° und: not only is 
these are not always sung in their entirety Th st,la y* and antard —but even 
(big’)khyal and chhotd (‘ small ’) khydl somcf ^ an5 , two lypes op khydl, bard 
( slow’) and drut (‘fast’), respectively Vhe j ? s ? referred to as vilambit 

slow tempo, where each unit (mn 7 -\ ^l yal * s sometirnes sung in 
^ t as long a S 4 or 5 seconds, and 2 w) °, f the ^-measure might 

such e "* In tbiS sJow tempo each syllable of th C / C 6 011 t5le l ^ a as lon S as a 
a|J ; { x ensive me !isma that the words are'vi 7 *n Xt tbe son § * s sun 8 w ‘ tb 
cal eri /° r musicians to ignore the w ^ y Unrec °gnizable. It is also 

h nevTt-f ra C 7 ace,) ’ whicb «Se?t h !f rdS * e ^ pt for ■*» short phrase, 

instead frLet^ C ‘ TilC barS khyalh not senelaU dnd leads to tbe hrst beat of 
ead, freely improvised aldn -tvne t,k 8enerady Preceded by a lengthv alap : 

ion, i“2?' e ; nC,Uti i"S te 0cc “py the major part of 

Sntf tdNS ’ ff S 7 rUns *> ‘he syST 7 word" of the 

more syllables. In the bald fcftyan^ Sargam ta >ts, runs using the 

more orna e and more rhythmic, finally7on!?V mpr0visati °ns gradually get 
which are limited to the khydl form. y Conclud >ng with the rapid d-kdr tans 
There is no set conclusion to the bard ui -1 
singer changes, with or without pause tot A n n . appi '°Pnate moment the 
begin in a tempo eight times that of the bard i-i c !. 10> “ khydl, which may well 
The main feature of the improvisations hem ar^*u a . nd acce l e ratc to a climax, 
tic of thc khydl form. e Q-kar tdns y so characterise 

Thumri is another popular form of north Ind 1 
romantic-religious literature inspired by the bhakr° Za ^ mus * c - Its basis is the 
songs is of primary importance. In contrast with !? ovement > and the text of 
much more interpretative form, where the singer J, khy5{ ’ tlie thumrl is a 

ser atta mpts to describe and in- 
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terpret the words in terms of melody. It is usually sung in fairly slow tempo 
and is not preceded by a lengthy alap. The singer first sings a line of the song, 
more or less as composed, then repeats the line many times, each time with 
different melodic improvisations. When he has exhausted the melodic possi¬ 
bilities, he will go on to the next line. In his improvisations he generally ad¬ 
heres to the words of the song, but has considerable melodic freedom. It is 
quite usual for a singer to deviate momentarily from the raga in which the 
composition is set by using accidentals, as well as to evoke other ragas which 
might be suggested by the words. When the song is completed, there may be a 
short section in double tempo, followed by a return to the original tempo, and 
then the song is either repeated or concluded with a repeat of the first line. 

Of the other forms used in north Indian vocal music, the tarana, similar to 
the south Indian tilldna, is probably the best-known. It is usually sung in fast 
tempo and uses meaningless syllables. The tarana is generally sung afterthe 
bard khydl in place of the chhota khydl. 

Instrumental music has gained considerable prominence in recent years. 
The most common instrumental form in north Indian music is the gat, a 
purely instrumental composition which seems to have derived its elements 
from both dhrupad and khydl. It is usually preceded by aldp,jor, and jhdld. 
The gat section usually begins in slow tempo ( vilambita lay), like the bard 
khydl, and is generally followed by a gat in fast tempo (druta lay), compar¬ 
able to the chhota khydl. The final climax (Jhdla) on stringed instruments is 
achieved by the rhythmic plucking of the drone strings at a greatly increased 
tempo. Other forms played on instruments are the thumri and the dhun. The 
latter imposes few restrictions on the musician, and does not necessarily follow 
a specific raga. Occasionally, one may hear a piece called rdgamdld (lit ‘ a 
garland of ragas'). This may be played as dldp or in tala. The main feature here 
is the gradual modulation from one raga to another, finally concluding with a 
return to the original raga. 

The north Indian ensemble varies in its constitution from vocal to instru 
mental music. It is now becoming increasingly common to hear two main 
melody instruments or two singers, who generally improvise alternately The 
most frequently heard mam melody instruments are: sitdr , a long-necked 
fretted lute; surbahdr, a larger version of the sitdr-, sarod, a plucked lute with 
out frets and with a shorter neck than that of the sitdr; sdrangi a short-necked" 
bowed lute; barnsri, a side-blown bamboo flute with finger holes- shahndi a 
double-reed wind instrument, similar to the oboe, but without keys - and die 
violin, played in the same manner as its south Indian counterpart The 
secondary melody line is very important in vocal music, but is not generally 
used in instrumental music. The most common secondary instruments are the 
sdrangi and the hand-pumped harmonium, a keyboard instrument which was 
unported from the West at the end of the last century. Another secondary 
melody instrument often used, especially by Muslim singers, is the surmandal, 
a plucked board zither. On occasions, all three secondary instruments may be 
used a^the same time. The most commonly heard drone instrument is the 
tambura, or tanpura, which has either four or five strings. It is a plucked long¬ 
necked lute, similar to the south Indian tambura but differing slightly in 
appearance. The drone may also be produced on the sur-peti, an instrument 
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similar to the harmonium^ but without a keyboard, or on drone shahnais , 
called sur, when the shahndt is the main melody instrument. 

The tabid, a pair of kettle-drums played .with the fingers,’is the most com¬ 
monly heard percussion instrument in north Indian classical music, but the 
archaic dhrUpad form is usually accompanied by the pakhavaj, a two-headed 
double_ conical drum, similar to the mridangam of south India white he 

ikJ y aCCOmpanied by 3 Pair of kettle-drums, called 

have^rone strings (cA/^n'^wlhch^aTe often 11 !? 1 S'? “ el ° dy instruments, but 
sympathetic strings (tarab) which nmv'ri USCC ^ rbytbm icaIIy, and also have 
effect produced 

tribal, FOLK, and devotional music 

the subcontinen^of India!*There^re^i ^ SOphisticated music to be found in 
a s P ec ific function in the societv uiriTif 1 ^ ° tb ^ r ^ orms » however, which have 
expression. The great diversity of music inTndia^ ”?■ means devoid of artistic 
diversity and fragmentation of the oonul-it- 2133 dlrect manife station of the 
nguage and other aspects of cultum Thl 0 ” terms of race ’ reli gi°n, 

,.? erated in modern times is still nnt e , Process of acculturation, so 

Jf he country. There remain factor in many a ™ 

show 1UC, j as tbey have done for centuries p here tribal societies continue to 
to asi: ,eV -? ence borrowing from hiclier e tt™ 0 tbou 8h some of these may 
their * mi ate these elements into their own CU ![ ures ’ they nevertheless manage 
ire am m tity ' InSUch a way a * to enhance 

SnVofi 0 ’ 0 ? 0 Pe ^" Th 1 tr ! bCS in India > numbering more 

f n tf, ’ P [ *L U ! r| y, in central and eastern t found mostly in the hiil re- 
Australoi t ^ acia hy> most of these t extenc Jing to the Nilairi Hills 

a consider Vf d to** religionsasfe n J?f“ - have been described as Proto- 
only two abe var *ety of music'some of it inils tJ c * between them, they create 

S&ZSStt" SSSt-si* T d involvi s g 

tribes in MatS JJ“ r ™ 5ic * monophonic^ with “S? 

A variety of iSut ?’ Where a sim P le form of po 7 v nh ? exceptlon of the 

drum, while oSw IS . used: s °me tribes haw 18 qu,te C0 ^” ,m ' 

mntor no* . rs have quite a numher ; n „i j. P erh aps no more than a 

p m" nv 

at weddings and on festive occasions If varie^ • ^ be outd °or ensemble is used 
to some extent on the affluence of the tribe 5 Th’^ and structure > depending 
double-reed oboe-type, a straight ' n fi 1113113 instruments are the 

■frams-kctlle-ihapid, cyliS, 'T 1 , or S ' si “P=<i horn, a variety of 
—and cymbals. The namec r ^ r / ame drums similar to the tambourine 
names of these marrams sometimes vary from one 
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tribe to another, although it seems likely that they represent a common tradi- 
tion. 

Songs in a tribal society are mostly functional and often have the sanctity of 
a ceremonial rite. Such are, for instance, the songs which accompany the events 
of the life-cycle—birth, initiation, marriage, and death. Similarly, the agri¬ 
cultural songs which accompany the burning and preparation of the fields, 
planting, transplanting, harvesting, etc., have an element of ritual associated 
with them, and there is often a real fear that the harvest may not prove fruitful 
unless great care is taken over the formalities. Although many of the tribes 
practise this ‘slash and burn’ method of cultivation, there are still tribes 
which are in the hunting and food-gathering stage. Some of these have songs 
to propitiate their deities, in the belief that this will ensure the success of their 
ventures, and songs to give thanks at the successful conclusion of the hunt. 
When things go wrong, in times of disease, drought, or shortage of food, the 
tribal shaman is often invoked, and he generally has his own repertoire of 
songs. 


Most tribes do, however, have more or less secular songs, such as greeting 
songs, lullabies, love and courtship songs, ballads, and humorous songs. On 
the occasion of certain festivals and celebrations, members of the tribes may 
dance and sing for the pure joy of it. On such occasions, one may also hear 
songs describing their ancestry and the origin of the tribe. 

Some of these songs might well be completely unaccompanied, or accom¬ 
panied by just a drum. Sometimes the male musicians play one-stringed, long¬ 
necked lutes, which provide a drone. Certain tribes, however, have stringed 
melody instruments, either a small fiddle or a stick zither with attached re- 
sbnators, and these may be used to accompany the songs. This stick zither 
may well have been the prototype of the vina depicted in miniature paintings 
during the Muslim period. The modern stick zither, rudra vina, occasionally 
used in north Indian classical music, still resembles the tribal instrument bZ 
is much larger and of more elegant construction. ’ 


The folk music of non-tribal India is a vast subject which has not v 
been adequately studied. There are, however, some points of similarity Jin! 
tribal music, especially in the context of occurrence. Village sones like min 
tribal songs, are often associated with the cycles connected with life and dea th 
agriculture and the seasons. The songs vary in detail, not only from one region 
to another, but also within a region among the different strata of societf A 
further parallel can be found in the use of the ‘ outdoor’ ensemble which mo- 

generally 1 much 1 lik^u* t ft? “ ' nUSo » and Gerais.'This en^is 
(called shahnni in n rth t counterpart, with the oboe-like instrument 
horns (usually I , n . dia > n the south), long brass or bronze 

(«aSrS nlaiedli na? rA ' 3 Vanety of druras > as kettle-drums 

shaned dLwA" P a ,! r !, Wltb sticks ’ and the cylindrical or slightly barrel- 
eeneralW mS h rl d u d dru ? Wohk), and one or more pairs of cymbals, 
cities. y dC ° f bell * metal Uhanjh). Similar ensembles are also found in the 


defined Nettle nro ween tn hal music and folk music is not always clearly 
areas whilh'i pr ? po f es that fo,k "™sic is an oral tradition found in those 
hich are dominated by high cultures, having a body of cultivated 
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music with which it exchanges material and by which it is profoundly in¬ 
fluenced. This exchange is very much in evidence in the folk music of India. 
Hindu mythology and religious philosophy are an integral part of much of 
Indian folk music. Songs sung at childbirth, for example the sohar songs of 
Uttar Pradesh, often describe the birth of Krishna or Rama, and wedding 
songs might well describe the wedding of Siva and Parvatl. A fisherman’s song 
could begin with an invocation to a protective deity (such as Jhule Lai in 
Sind) and festival songs often have a predominantly devotional character. 
The Bhagavata Parana, which deals with the life and adventures of Krishna, 

5 ^’ 1S P ^° b a bly the most P°P uIar of the Puranas and the 
S mus^fThelclm- h H d mf J U f nce on both north Indian folk and classi¬ 

er ri-ditia -inH +1 c . statlc devot i° n of the gopts (milkmaids), especially Radha, to 

This literature 1 cnmn" 1 ^ 01 °f c ? r over and over again, in both types, 
generally throuch tnnTr m Sanskrit, has been received in oral form, 
been disseminated in a nn 'T’ by all exce P t the erudite. The legends have 
of sermons or readmes with l* of dlfPere . nt ways > but most often in the form 
festivals, where they E have attracTed'laTel 33 Har L^ ath ^ at rcli S !ou5 

generally include songs and music and on The$e P resentations 

and even humorous material. A second Jn ? l °™} heymaymclude seci,lar - 
tion is through religious mendicants, bard^ rnSns' 1 Z™ f 

2? r 

third source is through musical drama wSch isfounrf 0 kcepthem going . A 
m most parts of India sometime ’ wni . 1S f° und in one form or another 

kathakali form in Kerala, sometimes prodSSd h ^ J he - tempIes ’ as in thc 
who travel from one village to another n ar d by ^ anderm S bands of players, 
and musicai instruments by bullock cart 3 ^ 1 " 2 t ! leir se ! s ( !f any )’ costumes, 
The role of the religious mendimnt • ’ durm § tbe festival seasons. 
Hinduism cannot be overstressed lvr tbe growt b and spread of medieval 
sanctified and are now referred to ^ y ■ tbem have since then become 
popular devotional movements hocr^ S ■ Sa ^ t s ! n 85 rs ’ nr ‘poet-saints’. Thc 
north through Maharashtra into nnrM,'? T. amilnadu and gradualiy spread 
were generally composed in the vernacular^ 13 ' The SOngs of the P oet - saints 
recognition in both the cities and the r„r , gua ® es and received immediate 
These songs have had a profound eCl^' 
or south Indian classical music is said to k , ^ lan . mus ' c - Modern Karnatak 
of one of the Karnataka saints Pnnn/ V j- its beginnings in the songs 

reached its golden period about the beo' a . asa (*480-1564), and to have 

the devotional and philosophical sone p 111 / 1 ® °f the nineteenth century with 
and Syamasastrl. To this day, south Incf 1 ' tr j n * ty ’i Tyagaraja, DIkshitar, 
most part, a highly devotional character Th ■ a Cal mUS ‘ lic maintains . for the 
north Indian classical music is not quite so ne .'. ence of th e bhakti saints on 
north Indian poet-saints, Jayadeva of Bengal r?° U ir ° ne of the most revered 
Gita Govinda, a series of songs in Sanskrit H« tW S. h century) ’ composed the 
the milkmaids for Krishna. Each of these sodium * mg tbe * ove , 0p ^-adlia and 
raga and tala. Unfortunately, although the son cor ^P° 5ed * n . a particular 
Vaishnavite festive,s, the original music „„ CrCTiK 
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of the songs have been carried over into north Indian classical music, par- 
ticularly into the vocal form called thumrl . Poet-saints such as Mirabal and 
SQrdas have also undoubtedly had some effect on north Indian music, and 
specific rages have been named after them (for example, Mirabal ki Malhdr 
and Surdasi Malhdr). 

The greatest impact of these saint-singers on Indian music was in the up¬ 
surge of a new type of song, variously called bhajan, kirtan, or abhang. These 
devotional songs represent something of an intermediate stage between classi- 

Ihin JS1C - le wu a , bst , ract . than the c,assicai > but more sophisticated 

„r I f mUSIC ’ Wiu ! classical music P Iaced emphasis on technique and 
beauty of performance, and thus became the preserve of specialists the em¬ 
phasis in the devotional songs lay in mystical and emotional experience The 
sound produced was incidental to the act of singing and one did not need ^o 
be a good musician to derive spiritual benefit from the songs. The songs how 
ever, often have catchy’ tunes, many of which are derived from the fd’zas of 
classical music. The wide appeal of these songs can also be attributed fo the 
livdy rhythms with which they are accompanied. They have provided a rener 
toire tor congregational purposes in temple services as well as in the manv in¬ 
formal gatherings of devotees ( bhajan mandals) which take place during the 
festival seasons. B LUC 

While the devotional movements were spreading through Hindu India a 
parallel phenomenon was taking place among the Muslims in India. Orthodox 
Wlth * ts . strict code of ethics in which music was generally thought to be 
Sir b r ,ng - tempered bythe mystic SQfi cement, which emphasi^d a 
ffetWseoal 1 ? 110 "^ 5 G ° d aS itS g ? aL ° ne ofthe legitimate meansof achiev* 
oilises of rnH CC r rdmg . t0 some ° f - the SQfi orders ’ was thr ougb singing the 
usually attached t C ?u rdl ^ y ’ tb ? SGfis had their own reli gious mendicants, 
About th?? h . d t( ? the shnne where they had been initiated, who wandered 

much L tSinH 6 ViShing ° ther ShrinCS and singiD8 their devotional songs 

EtaiSSSt ZST- Ti S “ doubt f 81 both Hmdu and 
withresoect u! / exch anged ideas, and that they looked upon each other 

STS'^Var?nas?Sr- P °f ^ Kabir originally a?ow- c ^e 

uses religious themes draw^fro^t^fk u- e ^ tent j f f bis communication, as he 
. both Sanskrit and Persian vnrSb b ? th U f M uslim sources, as well as 
ligious songs, called qawwali °s^id^h The K Ind 0 ' MU k lim re P ertoir e of re^ 
famous poet-musician ( c haVeb 5 gu ? Wlth Amir Khusrau, the 

Allah, and ofthe proph* Muhan^d^fu^ includes son S s in P™se of 

S °SXr ° f thC P ! tron dCS “* 11 also incIudes 

(called darwesh SUCh aS the mendic ants 

festivals at shrines. Qawwdlis maTaL he'lf ° U k PSj for j nstan <* at the annual 
homes of patrons, and nowadavs in if “ 8 by Professional singers at the 
sensitivity of the professional gawwal? with^h? “ ? eU * Th ? tec hnique and 
command over musio- mud ?^ofS^- tbe, . r , Vast re P ert oire of poetry and 
music-has resulted in a new fo/m ^? 18 T‘ ,ar to . Indian classical 
be spreading beyond its oriS ° f musicalexpression which now seems to 

may one hear bhajans renderecUnth!? im -r Sl\ environment - Not only 
J ns rendered in the qawwali style, but also there have been 
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occasions when qawwalsb&ve been invited to sing at Hindu religious functions. 
On such occasions the qawwdl may sing songs composed by Kabir and others, 
where the basic theme is generally that there is only one God, whether he is 
called Ram or Rahim CThe Merciful 5 , an epithet of Allah), and that all 
mystic paths lead to the realization of the One. 

Ghazals are another form of song sung by qawwdls. These are derived from 
an Urdu poetic form of the same name, composed of independent couplets. 
This is essentially love or erotic poetry ; underlying it, however, are the themes 
of the Sufi mystics, for whom God is the beloved. The verses of the qhctzal are 
open to a number of different interpretations; secular, mystical, and philo¬ 
sophical Modern poets have sometimes used this form for social and political 
^ welL J hus a traditional theme, such as a moth sacrificing itself in 
love divine lnv ^ 0 C ’ be .‘ nter P re ted as depicting the intensity of human 
a ere at deal of nonnf' 6 -? ^ spbdt of patriotism. The ghasalf orm has achieved 
meetings railed j P i!^ * m tbe nort ^ ern P art of the subcontinent, and special 
their poems ^ S Ura ’ are bdd ex P r essIy to enable poets to sing or recite 


modern developments 

thesong-^ofdie world famou^Indfanpoet auZ^ d^ '° r 
T agore. During his lifetime he wrote momthan, n™ P ainter > Rabindranath 
spnation mainly from classical, folk and devo*' , songs drawing his jn- 
unique individual expression in which wordt n !i° Ra , The resul11 WaS a 

extraordinary way, For Tagore wnrdT d mdody blend to S ether 111 an 
without wings, an attitude which c S° Ut WGre Hke butter J ies 

society. Purists in classical musie iv» aptU C . one of the essences of Indian 

songs on the grounds that they are 6 sometimes f ou nd objection to Tagore’s 
true, but the popularity of these comp ° sed in pure ragas. This is indeed 
tellectuals, shows that they are not with* 1 ® enga1 ’. especially among the in- 
their intent. lthout sophistication, and succeed in 

influence of th?mass^d^paniStTv" devdopments bas been due to the 
not limited to the cities; the travelling ^ cmerna and radio. Their influence is 
open, thatched-roof structure whichl!^ 013 and tbe tem P orar y cinema in an 

monsoons, have made films available tori! t0 be rebuilt each year after the 

cost. In these cinemas the majority of ti ^ r „f ral P°P l,! ation at extremely low 
or three rows of chairs being provided sits on the floor > ordy tw0 

fluence of the radio, too, is steadily » rmiin 0r the wealthier members. The in¬ 
radios become available. In village a 8 as relatively inexpensive transistor 
radios blaring forth into the streets f r „l t i!“, al1 towns one may hear these 
Very earlyfwith the tatJSXo?T ou ' “f 1 ^ „ . 

industry in India discovered that if films \w. P . ( ? 1S m tbe the cinema 

elude songs, and to this day nearly all successful 6 success / ul tbey bad to 1 “‘ 
the ‘musicals’ of the West. The songs are t SI ^!? r 

Indian sources, folk, devotional, and classical as wcU ak jf D ^ oin tra 1 10 !}. 
and were presented m a more or less traditional manner. New songs were, 
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however, needed to suit the plot and action in the films and gradually new in¬ 
strumentation and techniques were introduced. The influence of Western 
music was delayed, partly by the fact that India had no indigenous tradition 
of orchestral music, which involves lengthy compositions and accurate per¬ 
formance from notation-—neither of which were part of the training of the 
traditional Indian musician. There was also the lack of experience with har¬ 
mony, counterpoint, and orchestration, techniques which the West had 
gradually developed over a period of several hundred years. 

It must also be mentioned that music based on harmony and counterpoint 
is, generally, not meaningful to the Indian ear, which is accustomed to listen¬ 
ing ‘horizontally’ to the subtleties of melody and rhythm. Thus Western 
tunes based on the logic of harmony were not immediately acceptable. In its 
early stages, the instruments of the orchestra were used in unison, with only 
occasional experiments with simple polyphony. The main function of the 
orchestra was to provide dynamic contrasts, and, by using different instru¬ 
ments, to vary the timbre of the melody line. In the course of time, however* 
there has been increasing use of polyphony and there have been many attempts 
to add harmony to Indian melodies. From the Western standpoint these may 
sound naive, and the chord progressions haphazard, since the melodies were 
not conceived harmonically. From the Indian point of view, however the 
melody supplies the logic for the harmonies, and the use of harmony adds a 
new facet to Indian music. In film songs, the melody generally retains its 
Indian character and the singer often uses traditional vocal ornaments al 
though the accompanying orchestra shows a great deal of Western influen 
and may include Western instruments of all types. Recently, Western noni 1 
music, with its lively rhythms, simple harmonic structure, and emnhnc; 
tune, has had a considerable influence on Indian film music ° n 

Indian musicologists are generally unable to come to grips with th» 
trends and are apt to condemn them out of hand. This attitude u r *2 ? ^. W 
the policy of All India Radio, a government-conlrolled o gaS™'if • T 
has sought to emphasize classical music. For a number of vearc m . 
was not broadcast on All India Radio, This policy was ^ pmsic 

discovered that A.I.R. was losing many listeners toth” * WaS 

trolled Radio Ceylon, which was presenting film music virtual^ ITdZ 
true that much film music is trite, and that some of the experiment! ? y ' 1 1S 
indulgent, but these are necessary stages in the deveinr.,« Pa ^ im ® nts are over - 
tiomlnthe meanwhile, the tradi ‘ 

times to the detriment of age-old music mdUton? l ! increase-some- 

artistk^and^noral ^standm-c ^^ 1 the p^opte'o^I a j 1 . 6111 ?*. to raise cultural, 

which has come under criticism hm ,i!_f ?^ n< * ia ’ ** 1S not onl y film music 
example the use of the Westem’imnLS?? ° f daSsicaI music ’ for 

instrument for Indian music In snite nfl L? s an accom P an yl n g 

widespread instrument“n nd,a 2 ? ,? ?“ 5?^ *“• is one of the most 

grounds that lts more or less rempered tuning does „o,T nd MT to me 





I 


subtleties of Indian intonation. Since this chapter was first written, AH India 

Radio has changed this policy. 

AU India Radio has not been entirely against experimentation. One of their 
oiects ^\\ India Radio Orchestra, composed of seventy or more in¬ 

struments—some of them being from the West—is devoted to the production 
of serious orchestral music, based on Indian ragas and talas. Some interesting 
ideas have emerged from these experiments, but they have not yet succeeded 
in creating any great impact on the Indian music scene. 


Ex . J . 



a - sya vl - ma - sya pa-11-la - sya hto - tus ta - bliri - O - (fl) mi - dhya- 



ttio a - sly a - Salih - tha) tp - tt - yo bhfil - i;l - (a) ghp-ta-pr - $jlio 



a - sy-I - trJ - (ii) pa £yam vi£ - pa - tint - si - pia-pu - tram 



£yam vi£ - pa-iEm sa - pta-pu-tnm 


Ex. 3. 



sa yo vr -5a vp - ?Tjyc - bhifr sa - ma - k3 mrt - ho di - vah 



re - $u ma-ru-Mi* no Mifrva - Iti-mlra Q - U 
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Ex. 4. 



ho • va hi - hi • 51 

Ex. 6. 
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Ex* 7* 
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PART TWO 


THE AGE OF MUSLIM DOMINANCE 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Muslim Ruling Dynasties 

S. A. A. Rizvi 


Muslims believe Muhammad (d. 632) to be the last of the prophets. He not 
only preached a new faith, known as Islam and based on a fresh divine re¬ 
velation embodied in the Qur’an, but also transformed the asabiyah, the proud 
narrow tribal traditions of the Arabs, into a social solidarity and military 
strength which conquered and colonized a large part of the world. His first 
four ‘successors’ ( Khalifa ) are known as the Khulofa-i-Rashiditn (‘Pious 
Caliphs’). AbQ Bakr (632-4) and 'Umar (634-44) seized Syria, Iraq, most of 
Iran, Egypt, Tripolis, and Barqah. To call this remarkable expansion an easy 
walk-over for the new faith is to ignore the many factors weakening the 
Byzantine and Sasanian empires, and the able leadership of the victors. 

The early Muslims founded several new garrison towns which became both 
centres of their expanded commercial activity and military bases for further 
incursions. Political power added a new dimension to tribal rivalries and con¬ 
flicts. The reign of 'All (656-61), the last of the Khulafa-i-Rashidun, saw a 
period of bitter civil war, leading to the establishment of the hereditary cali¬ 
phate of the Umaiyads (661-750) at Damascus. 

The second wave of expansion commenced under Hajjaj, appointed by the 
Umaiyad Caliph 'Abdu’l Malik (685-705), governor of Iraq and Khurasan 
Under Hajjaj’s brilliant guidance and careful planning, his two enterprising 
generals Qutaybah bin Muslim and Muhammad bin Qasim made successful 
dashes into Transoxiana and Sind. Ul 


Muhammad bin Qasim marched with 15,000 men, and appeared before 
Debal in 7”; his artillery, consisting of huge ballistae, was sent by sea to meet 
him. Sind was then ruled by a brahman king. Raja Dahir, whose ancestors 
had snatched the throne from the Buddhist rulers. Debal, a commercial port 
near modem Karachi, was easily seized, but in fierce fighting at Aror north of 
Hyderabad, Dahir himself fell in June 712. Aror surrendered, and early next 
year Multan was also conquered. In 714 Hajjaj died; and in 715 the caliph 
Walld I (705— 15 )» who had taken a keen interest in the conquests The new 
government recalled Muhammad bin Qasim, delivering a mortal blow to the 
progress of the Arab conquests. Many local chieftains repudiated their Arab 
allegiance; Umar II (717-20) sought to allow them to rule as tributaries on 
e promise of accepting Islam. This policy failed. Junaid, another enterpris¬ 
ing governor, tried to seize both Kacch (Kutch) and Malwa, but the Pratihara 

IliSSfk , k lu gS fo, e< ? h ! m '. Sind continued to be ruled by the Umaiyad 
1 J C actual administration remained in the hands of the local 
cniets, both Hindus and converts to Islam. In the wake of the disintegration of 
Umaiyad power and the establishment of the 'Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad 
(750-1258), the hold of the central authority on Multan and Sind became 
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weaker. By 985 an Uma'ill Fa timid dynasty had proclaimed its independence 
in Multan* 

More lasting was the impact of the conquests of Qutaiba in Central Asia 
between 705 5 , although he met an end similar to Muhammad bin 

Qasims. He established a firm foothold among the Turkic tribes beyond the 
Oxus by seizing Tukhanstan with its capital Balkh (Bactria of the Greeks) 

tgr&ggSr* a '- S “ ghd < S ^iana) with the 

ship! The material a^TulturaWbr^o?!^ 2 ’ll'"! "°“' Arab leader- 
150 years, was the gift of its Tiirt-^ V. P a Shdad, which lasted for about 
From the middle of the ninth r . T' ltaryand Irani intellectual leadership. 
(Chorasmia) began to assump nnao* 11 - 11 ^’ 8OVertl0rs > n Iran and Khurasan 
1005), a dynasty of Zoroastrian power ‘ The Samanids (864- 

Bukhara their capital. Ever-incrp-^ In ’ ^'subjugated Transoxiana, making 
the steppes made them the stronlp^ S ^P pies °f talented Turkic slaves from 
Alptigin, whom the Saman? ds S mihtary power of the East - 
of these men. Within one year ofh‘ 8 ° v . ernor of Khurasan in 96], was one 
masters. He seized Ghazni the a P po * a tment, he was estranged from his 
world, and an entrepot for trade win ?r ^. fo L rtress on the edge of the Hindu 
the Kabul valley. ndia because of its easy access through 

The real founder of the Glir ca r\ 

( 976 - 97 ) 5 s |avc and sondn-kw of A^ntVrr- R^ nast ^ was > however, Subukiigin 
M Iadia and to Khurasan, leaving frfu extended his power to Peshawar 
a mud {998-1630), who cut all ties At, t0 tlie amb ition of his son 
giance to the 'Abbasid Caliph a] Oiriw * Samanids > and accepted direct 
i fen wf ]ich was faltering u ter^ ?)■ He became a bulwark 

t/ f /-Z)^ n ‘ Pe T^ Imciand in Sind. The r , do / ninatlon of different branches 
called rh ’ ri f^ f ^ and °f the state’ vtih ^ -^ awarded him the title Yamin- 
rememh 0rd f am ' r (‘governor"i mUS ^ anc ^ * ds immediate successors 

MrtmTd l ™ G h ^ az S ids as Xns ' t,chief 'l' lh0 “Sl> P"rt»rity 

finalh^crnsV 01 ’ Tlle Isma ' rir ruler t Qf > M S u- nSL Ja ^ a P a!a near Peshawar in 
KSnira ht ng the in tool Was his ^ond target. After 

doors for re np°( 11 !? l * etely . overt,lrew the Hind^eu-^ 6 and sword as far as 
rich cnniJ* ^ mvas ^ 0ns of the Ganai f - ^ahi kingdom, opening the 
1 ■ K temples, repositories X amuna doah. The fabulously 
... . rasan and embellish Ghazniu-vi^ 63 ^ be iP ed him consolidate his 

nc, er e wi nor the human resourrp 1 1 pa ' aces and mosques, but he had 
dominion extended from the PaiSSU°. rUle his Indian conquests. His 
but it was loosely held by force of ar ° K ^ raSan ’ and included Persian Iraq, 
confidants, but the army was comno^ ° n p' Turklc slaves were his closest 

groups with commanders of their ow!i ■ d con tingents of diverse racial 

was called Sipahsal 5 r~i-Hinduyan, Hp An 1 *" ud * a S Indians, whose commander 
P ur ^ s ' en serve d as a counterweight to the 

As soon as the powerful hand wielding 
ganization was bound to disintegrate mf ■ 1 sword weakened, such an or- 
after Mahmud and Mas'iid. Their vase 1 lappened with the Ghaznavids 

ais the Ghurids, styled after their 
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native region Ghur, around Firuzkoh and the modern Khwaja-Chisht in 
central Afghanistan, whom the Ghaznavids had conquered and Islamized, 
became their rivals. In 1151 'Ala’u’d-Din, known as Jahan-Soz (‘ Burner of the 
World’), outdid Mahmud in ruthlessness, even exhuming and burning the re¬ 
mains of all the Ghaznavids except Mahmud and two of his successors. His 
ambitions extended only to holding Ghur; he did not annex the Ghaznavid 
territory in eastern Afghanistan. This fell to the lot of two brothers, Ghiyasu’d- 
Dln Muhammad of Ghur (1163-1203), who expanded towards Khurasan, and 
Shihabu’d-Din (later Mu'izzu’d-Din) Muhammad (1173-1206), who con¬ 
quered the Panjab and Hindustan. 

Mu'izzu’d-Din’s army comprised both Ghtlrl and Afghan troops. Turkic 
slaves formed the strongest part of his cavalry, all on mounts from the best 
horse-breeding area in the East, the Sulaiman mountains west of the Indus. 
Marching through the Gomal pass, the Ghurld armies made upper Sind, 
which had again passed into Isma'ili hands, the target of their attack. Mu'iz¬ 
zu’d-Din also tried to penetrate the kingdom of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
but was badly beaten in the battle of Anhilwara in 1178. He met better luck in 
the Panjab where he easily defeated Khusrau Malik, the last of the Ghazna¬ 
vids, in n 86, exposing himself to direct confrontation with Prithviraja Chaha- 
mana. In their first pitched battle at Tarain in 1191, Mu'izzu’d-Din was 
worsted, and narrowly escaped death. Prithviraja recovered Tabarhinda 
(Bhatinda), but did not garrison it effectively. Mu'izzu’d-Din, undaunted, 
marched again in 1192. Prithviraja, with the levies of his feudatory chiefs and 
other friendly rajas, amounting to 300,000 horses and 3,000 elephants, met the 
Sultan on the same field. The Sultan’s army was less than half the size of the 


Rajput’s but its strength lay in its organized mobility. His light-armed horse¬ 
men, in four divisions of 10,000, were directed to advance and harass the 
enemy on all sides with their arrows. When the enemy collected his force to 
attack, they were to support each other, and to charge at full speed. At the end 
of the day the Sultan’s reserve swooped upon the exhausted Rajputs with 
lightning speed, and won the day. 

Modern historians enthusiastically advance various explanations for this 
total Muslim victory. The religious terminology of contemporaries ascribed it 
to God’s grace. European scholars of the nineteenth century offered such sur¬ 
mises as the inevitable victory of men from cold climates over the enervated 
inhabitants of the tropics. In Pakistan it is confidently claimed that Islam can 
never suffer defeat. Hindu scholars of A. L. Srlvastava’s school believe that 
s am s inherent ferocity ensured the Muslim victory. K. A. Nizami and 
modermst Indian Muslims, borrowing ideas from the less unreasonable Hindu 
r»™? £ } rS ’ a [ e P ers oaded to think that Hindu caste distinctions and the Rajput 
dal system with its narrow rivalries weakened the Rajput states and 
brought the defeat of Hindu India. While several factors defeated the Hindu 
mint!’ * C ° verndm S elements in the Muslim victory were their advanced 
quinary tactics and the tenacity of their Turkic leaders, who from their child- 
w' T^f re n . urtured . m the guerrilla warfare of the steppes. Prospects of limit- 
MoV. n -!f° -united the tribes; if able leadership counted for anything, 
Manmud and Muhammad were such leaders. MahmQd had fewer difficulties, 
ior tne Hindus were not prepared; Muhammad had to fight a formidable and 
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expectant enemy, trained to repulse the Turushka raids. The Turkic irruptions 
followed the ancient pattern of expansion of the steppe tribes over Central 
Asia, Their motives were the same as those of the early Arab conquerors; 
Abu Tammam, in his well-known poem, Hamdsah^ says of the Arabs: 


No not for Paradise didst thou the nomad life forsake. 

Rather, I believe, i£ was thy yearning after bread and dates, 

wished to extend Ilis ri!lc beyond Sind and 

brofheA territory^ “h e "ad kture h'" ’“"“f*' ™ S “* 

The problem of leaden J h dcvote lllS exclusive attention to Tndia. 

slavery and iqtdt which for the Was solved b V the institutions of 

a dissolving power for the Tmkic been , at once a cohesive and 

The 'Abb&sids recruited Turkic slaws 38° 10 Cei l tra ^ s ' a and Ghazni. 
Khurasan! contingents, but the Turkic mlino C0unter P 0ls f : f° their Arab and 
nearer the source of supply made th™^ 8 dyn ? s L ties of the banian wo rid, 
Turkic slaves of the Ghurids’did not backbone of t,ieir power. The 

but the slaves of Mu'izzu’d-Dln were infi X -! ^°' t ° pei ! ate Wlth the local troops, 
ing boys, seized in war or purchased bv l ° lheirmaster - Promis- 

often trained in an atmosphere of nr/- be , t afflLient governing classes, were 
Under the Ghaznavids and Ghurids \„J, n , te ectual and military distinction, 
in the service of the Sultans in snrh’ . lae , nted slaves started their careers 
the wardrobe, keeper of the SulhTi ,P0StS aS kec P er °f the stables, keeper of 
ceremonial parasol, and steadilv rnd armour or weapons, or bearer of the 
eminence. 0 Posts of military and administrative 

Iqta' was the system of granti™ f h„ 

salary. It was prevalent in the 'AM..- - , revcnue °f a specified area in lieu of 

r° L n Iran> where the dihqans or vili-, Pen0 L-’ r Ul gained a special signific- 
iheir hereditary possession of [oc-il a a a — cble /®> whose power came from 
administration of the villages UiirW c ‘™ m ’ s,rat tve Unctions, controlled the 
subordinate to the feudal lords. Afw/iT Sasanids (226-652) they had been 
ccame the link between the local subier-tl' 10 '!? aest ° r iran by the Arabs they 
adopted as the system of land-tax m/lL! ^ the foreign government, which 
a !e ^ according to the lunar year! M ° ° ( ass ® ss jnent at a lump sum, pay- 
measurement (misalid) and assessment , contrad istinction to assessment by 
payable according to the solar year The ^ a sbare °f the crop (muqasama), 
from the tenth century to be given to mii’f 63 ? 0 assessed, styled iqtd', began 
solidation of their fiefs, they were ,f y leaders - Char ged with the con- 

military bureaucrats, rather than feudM 1 3 extend them; they were 

officials recruited and controlled bv th ^ dm ‘ n * s tration was effected by 
The Ghaznavids generally paid theirm* 10 * 1 ? as Smils - 
which spoils of Indian temples made mi ltary ‘ n cas h, food, and clothing, 
samantas, counterparts of the Irani diha~^ tbe Pan jab, local thakurs and 
rulers and their subjects, while the j” J ’ became the link between the new 
their sub-feudatories. The forts and cast! replaced the feudal lords and 
garrison towns of the Ghaznavids, buU/h* feudatory ch!efs became 

ing a centre of Ghaznavid urban culture wi^T 11 ;^ ™ re ° pcn> becoa T 

"anadeveloping Muslim mercantile 
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community which, even before the Ghurld conquest, contacts 

with the courts of the Rajput rulers of Gujarat, Ajmer, and J- 
The second battle of Tarain is regarded as a landmark mthebistoryofthe 

Turkic expansion, for it shattered the Chahamana J^tribu 

Ajmer. Some feudatory chieftains were allowed to conUnue ruling as tribu¬ 
taries. Before leaving India, Mu'izzu’d-DIn Muhammad a PP Q t n dra 
Din Aibak to act as his deputy. An occupation army was stationed - 

prastha near Delhi, which seized Baran (Bulandshahr) and Meerut and then 
occupied Ranthambhor and Ajmer, garrisoning all the forts there 
In 1194 Mu'izzu’d-DIn returned to India, to crush the Gahadavala power, 
Jai Chand, the ruler of Kanauj and Banaras, fought valiantly, and lost, at 
Chandvar (between Kanauj and Etawah). The Turks established garrison 
towns up to Banaras and Asm. In 1195-6 Mu'izzu’d-DIn again came to India 
and penetrated south to Bayana and Gwalior. All the key points were given as 
iqtff to Turkic slaves. Control and consolidation depended upon their ability 

^Th^expMston^of Turkic power from Muner and Bihar to Bengal was the 

achievement of Bakhtiyar Khaljl, who like many Turkic chiefs rose to emi- 
acmevemem 01 n / . lower Bengal by an adventurous 

S 8 em b“ alible from BiMr, as his seat of 

eovSn^m “stetions were established at Lakhanor (Nagar in Birbhum dis- 
KTd DevXot. The next move of Bakhtiyar Khaljl was against Tibet, to 
own a direct route to Turkistan, and ensure a continued supply of arms and 
from that region instead of being dependent upon Delhi. This expedition 
faNed* h? 1206 he 8 was brought back to Devakot half-dead, and was treacher¬ 
ously killed by his own lieutenant,‘AK Mardan Khaljl. 

Meanwhile the uprising of the Khokars in the Panjab cut the Lahore- 
Ghaznl route and brought Sultan Mu'izzu’d-DIn once more to India. He 
crushed the uprising, but on his way back to Ghazni was slain at Damyak, on 
the banks of the Indus, by some unidentified assassin, either an Isma'ill or a 


Khokar. 

The record of his Indian conquests was brilliant, but he was able to crush 
only the leading centres of Rajput power. Rajput feudatory chiefs occupying 
rough inaccessible areas remained a constant source of trouble to the Delhi 
sultans. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, strategic posts from 
Gwalior to Rajputana were conquered and reconquered several times, but 
always became independent again. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
emergence of the provincial Muslim and Hindu dynasties made Delhi only a 
small regional power. 

Mu'izzu’d-DIn Muhammad had no sons; even if he had, the question of 
succession could not have remained undisputed. The Umaiyads and the 
'Abbasids had followed the principle of hereditary succession, but, with the 
rise of slaves wielding military and administrative power on their masters’ be¬ 
half, the tradition changed. It was now ability to rule and qualities of leader¬ 
ship which decided the succession, and scholars and chroniclers soon found 
some legal justification for accomplished facts. 

After the death of Mu'izzu’d-DIn the battle for succession was fought by 
his slaves and sons-in-law. Qutbu’d-Din Aibak had been his deputy for his 
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Indian conquests, but Bakhtiyar KhaljT, after gaining power in Bihar and 
Bengal had begun to consider himself independent of Aibak and directly 
under Mu izzu d-Din. The: successor of Ghiyasu’d-Dln of Ghur who had 
died in 1202-3, recognized Taju’d-Dln Yalduz as the ruler of Ghazrd and cave 
him a deed of manumission. This enhanced his letnl rl^htc „ , ^ u S3V6 
struggle for supremacy over Aibak. The other stronc claimant t he ^ es . al1 ^ 0 
Din Qabacha in Multan, but the chief contended NaSIf . U d ' 

were Aibak and Yalduz. Aibak transferred . T / ldian possessions 

successes over Yalduz, but died in 1210 leavine thef l ° gamed some 

again between his son Aram Shah -md Vh ng buccessi0n to be disputed 

author of the Tabaqat-UNasiri, claiml that ATbak^in Si ™ jt the 

masters orders, manumitted Iitutmish bntth^- / C . C ° rdance w3th Ms 

Arim n sh- 1 li S riVa ‘ S W ' re ma "“mi t tcd by MuSd-Mn 10 "' Neither Aibak 

Aram Shah was soon replaced hu mZ . lu L JZZ ^‘^m. 
moist of the iqta'dars, conciliated bv er ^ oyed the support of 

and tightened his control over the areas pyi a-*’ made De !bi his capital, 
He let Yalduz and Qabacha fight for thp p.> 63 , in ® ^ om tbe Satlaj to Banaras. 
first with Muhammad Shah the Khvamm and bear the brunt of fighting 

then with the Mongol Chingiz Khan In r , T ^ °f raod ern Khiva, and 
ugitive in the Panjab, and in 1228 QatocVi ? e defeated Yalduz, by then a 
against the Mongols, In February 1220 th* Si£- y -S r0strated by the struggle 
mish as Sultan, added the feather of Saitim^^ Cahph recogni zed Iltut- 
v s Ige m tbe eyes the' ulama' (Muslim th t0 - bis ca P> and enhanced his 

DreS UCraCy and the saffs ’ who alons with «?°® anS and scholars), the civil 
pressure groups. g Wlth the iqta'dars formed imnortant 


1 along with J*- Scho!ars )> the civi! 

Thp c Tt— i "“‘ " 6 l ^ ta C ars f° rmed important 

me aultan gave asylum tn ^ 

SdSlT,f generals driven Into exfle befo^ ° f talented scIlolars - 

adrninistmd? hem to streng then his cental the ° nrushing Mongol hordes, 
core of his ! in ,l tltUtl0ns of the great s °f^ government, modelled on the 

trained, and promoT^' 11 theTurkic slaves wim™ ans ° f Iran ! however, the 
posts at Courf n V 3led t0 offices of trust ana m he himself had purchased, 

SirJgivS S hl ? S ° me ofthf ™ conSSt-f Sp ° nSibiIity - They high 

two of whom hadh Srapf l ieS ° f twenl y-five im Portance. Minhaj 

included members £ S aves of Mu'izzu’d-Dln m"? 5 nobIes ( maliks), only 
and men S £000^' tribes ’Phe AIthough they 

kept racial rivaSS and Ana toli a , p rude ^ i Qlpchat h and Dbul, 
described as JS- \ mbltlons subdued a? ” ianagement b y Iitutmish 
S butcleSdtt- by - h . e hi5t °r 3a ^^Bart a S° fpet ! ! ymilita rychieftains, 

onam, dui clearly distinguishable from ti,* 1 ’ the author of Tdrlkh i-Flru 2 

iqta s approximated to the provincial !? u 8 .?. Vernors or * (whosfextenve 
also evolved by Iitutmish. They „of the present da,) wat 
nucleus of the central standing a r ”“ mbtre “ = b M a.ooo and constated™. 
This gave Iitutmish better success in , 

Delhi as far as the Satlaj; but his hold i^£ 0H i n ® the regio « to the west of 
region bounded on the east by the Yamuna ?? ° fthe Hqvalt-i-DihlHpt the 
at the foot of the Siwaliks) was very p reca ’; ” d °*J the north by the forests 
son, the energetic Prince Nasiru’d-Din Mahm-,1 ^ nd tbe Sultan’s eldest 
waging incessant war against the Hindu tribeT*. as g0ven5Or of Avadh 

ucs smuggling for independence. 
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Bartu, one of these chiefs, slew about 120,000 Muslims; this number, if not 
exaggerated, might exceed the casualties at Tarain. 

Between 1224 and 1229, three major expeditions liquidated the Khaljl 
power in Bengal. Prince Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud died prematurely in Lakh- 
nauti, and the future governors of Bengal admitted the suzerainty of Delhi 
only nominally. In the areas south of the river Chambal and in Rajputana, the 
Pariharas, the Chahamanas, the Yaduvamsls, and the Guhilots repudiated 
their vassalage several times, and the Muslim garrison towns of Gwalior, 
Bayana, Thangir, and Ajmer were more than once cut off from one another. 
Even the regions round Badaun, and Bareilly were not safe and the Kati- 
hariya Rajputs at Aonla were formidable. 

When Ututmish died of cancer in 1235, the Rajputs were still fighting for 
independence in their respective regions. Yet his achievements were by no 
means insignificant. He gave an independent status to the Delhi sultanate, 
obtained*, legal recognition for it, and made it possible for his sons and 
daughters to rule until 1266. His daughter, Raziya (1236-40), was endowed 
with considerable tact and qualities of leadership. She tried to play dominant 
groups of the Turkic slaves of Iltutmish against one another, but failed, was 
deposed, and killed. The fourteenth-century historian, Ziyau’d-Dln Barani, 
speaks of a group of forty ( Chihalganl ) who dominated affairs. ‘The Forty’ 
have passed into legend, even though it is probable that the number was 
ascribed to them by Barani merely because of its traditional mystical value. 
Their number was probably fewer. These men controlled different strategic 
garrisons, and concentrated as much power as possible in their own hands. 
Some established marital connections with the family of Iltutmish; others in¬ 
trigued with ambitious ladies of the royal harem. The internecine struggle 
among them took a heavy toll of their ranks, and they were able neither to 
strengthen the royal power nor to raise one of their members to the throne 
When Balban (1266-87) seized the throne by killing his feeble son-in-law 
Sultan Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud (1246-66), power had been fully i n his hands 
for over ten years. The remnants of the leaders of Iltutmish’s reign were 
exterminated on one pretext or the other. Balban gave a new basis to his rule 
by rejecting the policy of co-operation with the dominant Turkic 61 ite and 
proclaiming that a king is the vice-gerent of God. He buttressed this ideal bv 
imposing strict rules of discipline in his court, calling them Sasanid cere- 
momals, although he appears to have had no special knowledge of ancient 

lovai % n0 ' W T* 6 CCntral atmy > kept h active and appointed 

theDresfinMu* “f*’ and strengthened the spy system. He retrieved 
h e MnSi^ bf ^ C h ! sul i anate b y controlling the Mongol inroads; in J2 4 i 
ia the rTlb adP -l! nde u r , ed and devast ated Lahore. Balban’s frequent raids 
posts 6 It? the turbu,ent Rajput chiefs and his military 

area Bvc»tHnaH by *3^“ tr ,°° pS ’ instead of Turks . restored order in that 
hL mnita^ no?t^ W ^ e l Ung i e and opening roads in tbe doab he connected 
lesslv eni«Kw»H Wldl each other. When well over seventy, in 1281, he ruth- 

10 Bensal - and 

who* bis eldest son Prince Muhammad, the warden of the marches, 

ell lighting against the Mongols in 1285, was a mortal blow to his 
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ambitions, but he retained the fagade of vigour and despotism. Balban died a 
i ? reading on the wall of time the message of the disiniegra- 

hy. 


am onions, out ne retains tag* 

disappointed man, reading on the *van ui ume me message ol the disintegra¬ 
tion of his centralized monarchy. 

His grandson Kaiqubad (1287-90) spent all his time in drinking and de¬ 
bauchery . Firuz, t e aged leader of the KhaljTs, whom the proud Turks con- 
stdered inferior because of their mixed origin, secured the throne in 1290 and 

rUle ?rnor^of KwJ?' S nephew ’ 'AlaVd-DIn KhaljT, both as 
governor of Kara under his uncle (whom he killed in cold blood in 1296) and 

seSd»n, In 1292 he penetratcd int0 ^alwa and 
“kmachandra D v?a„d ESSff d f “ d th “ Y5da ™ ki "S' 

After becoming kiltg, SuXvKmdS Sft "I!'' hU -K W f a . l,h ' 
throne, and extirpated a consirfpraki d ' Dlt ) ki *led a]1 possible claimants to the 

his unde. *£ 3 ££?£fW mLTa* ° f ^ "° bIes inflaential under 
launch an entirely new policy desir-n^ t ■ p ^ ominent men induced him to 
another, and to deprive them of nl' d to 1S0 * ate potential leaders from one 
He resumed revSe to’ESS a ' ta “v 
religious leaders into his own hands t ! l b e inst 'tutions and the families of 
enforced strict sumptuary iaws in dmi re ° r § aril2eci the intelligence system, 
the personal behaviour and social r»i ’’. and >rap°sed harsh regulations upon 
hibiting convivial gatherings. 2 10ns tbe n °hles, particularly pro- 

To increase his financial resource . j 
village leaders, ‘khuts, chaudhris nr ,j and red J Ice to abject submission the 
portant reforms. First, he replaced tb* mU( ) addams ’» he introduced two int¬ 
one based on the measurement of ii e ? r ,!, er and revenue assessments with 
eaders’ hereditary perquisites To nr<r ^ econ dIy, he revoked the village 
make much difference; the village account ^ uItlvators his reforms did not 
h ?. ld3 We I e C0rru f > t, and even more an * and the army of new revenue 
stand?' 11 they re . placed - The bSo n Tlf a, Jl ‘he hereditary 

_ ■ . • ^ ar ^ 1 J r ’ directly recruited bv Mip ^ a u ^'^ n ’ s strength was the 

hoim,“ Sh / rt,m lha '°yal treamy a'T "V a ‘ ster < wifl,*;) and 

decdt^h-\ n i a i yStem of handing cav a t r vt SCnptlVe ro11 of the individual 
The cent h ^ ad been ^ arid were to be ^minated the fraud and 

»\ en ^ ra arm y overawed the* ? n order of the day, 

vadeVand^^ 1 northem India was^o? Hmdu * chiefs (‘rais, ranas, and 
was s£>i7"d a a Karan v aghel driven out In I2 "’ Gu J a rat was in- 

in r,ni d i? nd married t0 the Sultan. beautlfuI dueen Kamla Devi 

h JL / w ?? a ^°ngol army appeared , f er a ^y captured Sewistan, and 
, . y ^ 5 xt> i^ an thambhor and Chit 5 ° fe ^^hi, it was defeated with 

u ano ^ Mongol invasion compelled'A?-"’ 1 M^ putana were conquered; 
army, and introduce his famous price*'? U d - Dr » *0 increase his standing 
stractions on luxurious living. Some morip? ltr °I s ' reinf °rced with further re- 
were introduced out of philanthropic mn? Scb °i ar . s believe that the reforms 
anecdote narrated by the eminent sfifr 1 v * €w based upon an 

Chiragh of Delhi (c. 1280-1356) to a enlt'ki Naslru’d-Din Mahmud 
analysis of 'AlaVd-Din’s motives, follow-? u sflfI audi ence, but Barani’s 
irrefutable. a °ther medieval historians, is 

Between 1305 and 1307, the Mongols made two r™ * • , . . 

two more invasions, but both 
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were easily repulsed. The Sultan’s armies conquered Malwa, penetrated into 
Mewar, and completely crushed the Raja of Jalor; but the Sultan did not 
think Rajputana worth the trouble of annexing. The fabulous wealth of the 
Deccan now attracted him; he needed money to pay his army and his swarm¬ 
ing officials. In 1303 an expedition mounted against Warangal, the capital of 
the Kakatlya kingdom of Telingana, from Orissa had failed. Devagiri now 
became 'Ala’u’d Din’s target. In 1307 he commissioned his trusted slave 
Malik Kafur to reduce Ramachandra of Devagiri, who had paid no tribute 
for several years, and had given shelter to Raja Karan of Gujarat, who ruled 
in Baglana as his vassal. The invading army was also ordered to bring to the 
Sultan Deval Devi, the daughter of Raja Karan by Kamla Devi. The un¬ 
fortunate princess fell into the hands of the Sultan’s army while being escorted 
to Devagiri, and was sent to Delhi, where she was married to the Sultan’s 
eldest son Khizr Khan. Malik KafOr seized Ellichpur, and proceeded to 
Devagiri. The Raja submitted, went to Delhi, and in return for enormous 
gifts received the title of Rai-i-Rayan (‘the Principal Rai’j. He remained a 
life-long ally of the Khaljls. 

In 1308 Malik KafOr besieged Warangal and inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Raja, compelling him to accept vassalage. Two years later, he took 
the Hoysala ruler VIra Ballala III by surprise, and seized Dvarasamudra. He 
made a dash upon Madurai, whose Pandya ruler abandoned it, adopting 
guerrilla tactics to harass the invader. Madurai was sacked, its temples 
plundered, and vast booty amassed. It is doubtful if Malik KafOr actually in¬ 
vaded Ramesvaram, as many imagine; he may, however, have sent a plunder¬ 
ing column against it. 

In October 1311 Malik KafOr returned to Delhi and was loaded with 
honours. The Deccan rajas were recognized as tributary chiefs. Two years 
later, KafOr again marched against Devagiri to crush the rebellious Singhava 
son and successor of Ramachandra. Singhava fought valiantly, but was de¬ 
feated and slain. Devagiri was annexed; but.soon after Malik Kafur hastened 
back to Delhi, which was thrown into disorder by 'Ala’u’d-Din’s illness. The 
conspiracies and intrigues of Malik K&fur annihilated several eminent mem¬ 
bers of 'Ala’u’d-Din’s family. Khizr Khan was disinherited, and, after the 
Sultan’s long-expected death in January 1316, Malik KafOr raised to the 
throne one of 'Ala’u’d-Din’s sons, aged six, under the title of Shihabu’d-Dln 
'Umar. As regent, he blinded Khizr Khan and several others, but failed in his 
attempt to visit that fate upon another son of the late Sultan, Mubarak Khan, 
then about seventeen. The soldiers, moved by the prince’s appeals, and his 
bribes, slew Malik Kafur; and Mubarak became king. 

He reversed his father’s harsh administrative regulations, crushed a rebel¬ 
lion in Gujarat, and reconquered Devagiri; but his infatuation for an Islam- 
jzed Hindu slave Hasan, whom he had entitled Khusrau Khan, cost him his 
lile and ended Khaljl rule. Khusrau belonged to the warlike Barwar tribe of 
^ rat an< I commanded a considerable following of his own men 
™“ srau ruled from 15 April to 3 September 1320. Although the Muslim 
lorians accuse him of introducing idolatrous worship to the palace and in- 
sumng Islam and the Qur’an, a sizeable section of the important Turkic 
nobles, and the pious Shaikh Nizamu’d-DIn Auliya’, the celebrated Chisht! 
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saint ot Delhi, supported him. The Shaikh, indeed, accepted money from him. 
But GhazI MalikTugliluq, the ambitious warden of the marches in the Punjab, 
and his talented son Malik Jauna rallied a party of Turkic chiefs in the name 
of Islam and defeated Khusrau in two hotly contested battles. 

Ghazi Malik assumed the title of Ghiyasu’d-Dln; his dynasty survived 

T°^X°S-5 0 if' UkrS ' bi " 

of a s '""? 1 “ ,,d a far - 

thus involving himself in conflict wkh famnlt by K[lusrau - 

Auliya’. He revoked 'Ala’u’d-Bin’s r,d£ nf S the ^ ^ haikh ^izamu’d-DIn 
ment of land and introduced th!™ C f of payment of revenue by measure- 
village headmen useful and the - 'j-f yStem °[ cro P-sharing. He considered 
acter of his government . H e suited to the military char ' 
of horses. 1 ained the descriptive rolls and the branding 

Two expeditions of his son 

Warangal, resulted in its complete d !f ° t ° W ™ tlt!ed UIugh Khan, against 
named Sultanpur. The Sultan himcic 3t i? n , d annejta tion; the city was re- 
over West Bengal, ruled by hiS authority 
turning, he reduced Tirhut to submit-° f Ba * ban s son Bughra Khan. Re- 
village six miles south-east of Delhi proved f't /“/ 1 halt at Afghanpur ’ a 
meal in a hurriedly-built wooden pavihnn f ? a for llim - After a nud-day 
entire pavilion fell, crushing the Sultan 3ntS Were beitlg P araded; the 
!? bolars against medieval tradition"i, h ’t socond son - Some modern 
this disaster; but the circumstances suirllt v Jl -, na Khan did not arrange 
U T^ n ^ ltb tbe sim P le style of Muhamnn ^i^ 1S gtil 1 ‘ proclaimed himself 
The Sultan was misunderstood JffT 1 bm . 

!nh aDd ,!°y e for Philosophy, were intern^. 0 j* b ' S re ‘ gn - His intellectual capac- 
to break the clique of the Delhi ' as hostiIit y to Islam. His efforts 
yog.3 ^ j ainSj h . s «gand softs failed. His friendship with 
with^h 6 keing Hinduized His a^h ^ festival, were considered 
lead civ W i 5r [ { ! outside India was retrTrH 1 ^ 01110 establish political contacts 

^^shipdubbedhim a tyrant somSl . 35 madness - The old political 

?n 1326 - 7 Se • ° f the ulam °' Proclaimed war against 

tive capital of his empire, The pohev of^ 6 Devag ’ r ‘ tbe second administra- 

. l " im , P t e u rat !y e - To ma ke it an effective J”! 6 *!? 8 tbe D cccan kingdoms made 
ion o the elite to be permanently settl !f^ gove , rn nient, he wished a sec¬ 
giving the lead. They refused to co-onpr^ ^ erei with the ' ulama ’ and sufls 
named Devagiri Daulatabad, and fnrn a , te ’ but the Sultan was adamant. He 
emigrate. What contemporary and T n t ^ tbose w hom he had selected to 
fact the transfer of a selection of th?/r, ™° r * ans ca h 3 mass exodus was in 
1334 , it was full of sufls and ’ulamd' 6 ' When Ibn Battuta visited Delhi in 

A growing shortage of silver led the Suit, , . 

bronze in 1330. The coins were immed' ! 1 t0 introduce a token currency of 
he redeemed the tokens, false and genu' and successfull y forged. In 1332 

silver currency, maintaining the p^estiee ! S!u 8ethe^, agahlst a new debased 
sonal loss, B 01 treasury to his immense per- 
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The governor of Ma‘bar in the extreme south, Saiyid Ahsan, rebelled in 
1335 and became independent. That year loo, Saiyid Ahsan s son Sharif 
Ibrahim, the governor of HansI, rebelled. The insurrection spread to Sunnam 
and Samana, the Saiyids and other Muslim elite groups being well represented 
among the rebels, In 1338 'Ainu’l Mulk Multan!, governor of Avadh, led a 
rebellion provoked by years of famine and undiminished revenue assessments. 

The rebels were predominantly non-Turkic elements whom the Sultan had 
endeavoured to use as a counterpoise to the intrigues of the Turks. Mongol 
neo-Muslims, foreign nobles, Saiyids and Afghans, and some trusted officers 
like 'Ainu’l Mulk. Restless ambition was as much responsible for the rebel¬ 


lions as fear of the Sultan and his vindictive punishments.^ 

Harihara and Bukka, two fugitive brothers from Warangal whom the 
Sultan had taken captive, Islamized, and commissioned to consolidate his 
rule in Kamplla, renounced Islam and founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
in 1336. In 1338 Bengal became independent, and in August 1347 Hasan 
Gangawi detached the whole Deccan, including Daulatabad, from the 
Sultan’s dominions, proclaiming himself Sultan as Bahman Shah. Never 
again, except briefly and insecurely for a generation after Aurangzeb’s con¬ 
quests, did Delhi rule the Deccan. Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq died in 
Sind chasing the rebel TaghI, a leader of Turkic origin, in 1351: as a sixteenth- 
century historian says, the king was freed from his people and his people from 

the king. . . , . , ,. 

The nobles, the sufis, and ' ulama ’ in the imperial camp raised his cousin 

FIruz to the throne. A mild man of unenterprising nature, he allowed policy 
to be controlled by the' ulama', the sQfis, and the strong-willed nobles. Follow¬ 
ing the path of least resistance, he overlooked corruption in the hope that 
such kindness would be repaid with devotion. He prohibited bloodshed and 
tortures and obtained deeds of forgiveness for Sultan Muhammad from the 
families of his victims. He assigned liberal revenue grants to religious founda¬ 
tions and holy men; he made hereditary the revenue assignments given as 
salary to soldiers and military officers. He had old monuments repaired and 
founded several new towns: Hisar-Firuza, with a canal system, and Flr uzkb ad 
on the Yamuna were open towns, while Jaunpur was mainly a garrison town 
to strengthen central control over the eastern regions. He transferred two 
Aiokan pillars from Topra and Meerut to Delhi. Orchards were planted for 
the benefit of Muslims. FIruz created a special department for the recruitment 
of slaves, at one time maintaining 180,000 in his household. Many were hired 
out to the Sultan’s profit; trained as artisans and craftsmen, others were 
assigned revenue grants. He abolished several taxes forbidden by the Islamic 
law which yielded little income. He imposed jizya (poll tax) on brahmans, 
previously exempted; but Hindu agitation made him fix a concessional rate 
for them. 

His military campaigns in Bengal, Jajnagar, and Kangra were ineffective; 
his Thatta campaign of 1365-7 was a complete disaster for the Delhi army. 
Firhz was followed by weak successors, puppets in the hands of ambitious but 
incompetent slave leaders. The invasion of TlmOr (the great Mongol con¬ 
queror, known in Europe as Tamerlane) in 1398-9 was devastating both for 
Hindus and Muslims. Delhi was sacked and desolated. Rival representatives 
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of the Tughluq Dynasty competed for the shadow of power; the last survived 
until 1412, A dynasty oT Smyids ruled Delhi and its environs from 14J4 to 
I 45 1 - Elsewhere, control passed to petty chieftains or to provincial dynasties. 
Not until 1451 Dclhl to revive, when Bahlol Lodi founded an 

Afghan dynasty. The strong central army organized by 'AlaVd-DIn main¬ 
tained its hold down to the reign of FlrQz. Restless Musiim !eaders caused 

Delhi sultans. The*By£if Shlhi Dvn^t^f the effective control of the 
unified East and We't Ie^L^ ^ y ° f C r 339 -r 4 i 5 and 1437-87) 
Orissa. Many new areas such U Tlrhut ' and then tried to annex 

colonized. Sanskrit learning ^hlna, were redeemed from jungle and 

Assam. The in Bengal and Hi ^uism s p“^ d * 

pressive record of military activitvin v 9 - 3 ' I53 9 !S characlerized b y atl i[n ' 
brief Mughal occupation^Bengal fell to^ Assa ^ and 0rissa ' After a 
queredbyAkbarin 1576 it remained th»il i Afgians in *538, and until con- 
the Mughals. bulwark of Afghan resistance against 

The Sharql (‘Eastern’) Dvnasfv n f t 

effectively against the rising powers of 0394—1479) asserted itself 

to Bihar. The territory of mS [ tnbutar y chiefs from Avadh 

mountains as its base, became independent* ” piateau with the Vindhya 
Ghuri. As the leading independent nower n r * m I , 4 ° 2 antier Dilawar Khan 
wo fronts: internally against Hindu n-i 1 f e '- tra India it had to struggle on 
nejghbours, Me war, Jaunpur, Guiamt' and externa ^V against its 

t V^ U v 5 0436—69), the first Khalil -.i Dd . t !?® ® abman£ kingdom. Sultan 
en e his state; but in the sixteenth cenT ^ abv a, consolidated and ex- 

h a A ^f re P rovince of Gujarat. IndenendJV 4 de P ayed ’ being reduced in 1531 
by Akbar in 1561. ^dependent again in 1537, it was conquered 

Rana Kumhiha mo j w 

petent to contend against bo£Gu£ r J a *ong Rajput power, com- 

Rana Sanga (. 5 o 9 - 2 g), after in of expansion. 

fnrl?,nTf aS a!lies ’ atld overthrow the mals ’ hoped to use Malwii 

forestalled him, and defeated him in turn ^ Dynas V of Delhi. The Mughals 
The real founder of the indent h J m I52 ?- 
Muhammad Shah, who ascended' the t ,E? d ° in of Gujarat was Nasiru’d-Din 
Snah (141 1 43 ). the founder of Ahm-m^u^ ^ r 4 ° 4 - In the reigns of Ahmad 
1511) Gujarat grew great. Although and Mahmud Begarh (1458— 

Chitor and repulsed the Portuguese frn jl. ur Shah (1526-37) conquered 

defeated him in 1535, and he perished ^ IU> tbe ^ u Shal emperor Humayun 
r 537 - n an encounter with the Portuguese in 

Sind and Multan were ruled by minor a . 

0339 “* 5 86), independent even when the n n. aast * es ' The sultans of Kashmir 

on the whole, pursue an expansionist polic™i altans w ere powerful, did not, 
trends in Islam ran parallel. Sultan Sika h raere tbe libera l and orthodox 
mans, and demolished and desecrated wW fl ? 8 9 -i 4 t 3 ) persccuted_brah- 

a temples, but Sultan Zainu’l 'Abidin 
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(1420-70) gave his full patronage to Sanskrit and Hinduism. He reorganized 
the revenue administration, fostered irrigation, and secularized the admini¬ 
stration of justice. 

In the far south the sultans of Madurai (1335-78) struggled against the new 
Vijayanagara Dynasty, until Harihara II (i 377 -i 4 ° 4 ) absorbed their shrink¬ 
ing domains. The independent Khandesh Dynasty came into existence in 
1382; they wrested Aslr from its Hindu chieftain and founded Burhanpur. 
Khandesh maintained friendly relations with Gujarat, Malwa, and the Deccan 
sultans, thus remaining independent to 1600, when it fell to Akbar. 

The Bahmani Dynasty was the most powerful in the Deccan, ruling from 
Gulbarga until 1422, and then making Bidar their capital. The founder, 
'Ala’u’d-Dln Bahman Shah, divided the kingdom into four quarters ( taraf) 
and assigned each to one trusted officer (tarafdar). The Raichur doab was con¬ 
tested between the Vijayanagara and the Bahmani rulers. In the eventful reign 
of Flruz Shah Bahmani (1397-1422) three major battles were fought between 
the two powers without disturbing the status quo. Firuz developed Chaul and 
Abhol as ports for trading ships from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, carrying 
luxury goods not only from the Persian, Arabian, and African coasts, but also 
(through Egypt) from Europe. Persians, Turks, and Arabs were given a ready 
welcome by the Bahmanlds, producing ultimately conflicts between the sons 
of the soil and the foreigners ( pardesis ). 

The Bidar period (1422-1526) was marked by wars with Gujarat and 
Malwa, continued campaigns against Vijayanagara, and expeditions against 
Orissa. The Irani adventurer Mahmud Gawan, as wazir of the Bahmani 
sultanate, dominant between 1466 and 1481, annexed the Karnatak region 
and seized Goa, which had been jealously guarded by the Vijayanagara rulers 
Mahmud Gawan introduced several reforms in administration, but fell to the 
intrigues of the Deccan! 61 ite and was put to death by Sultan Muhammad 
Shah (1463-82) in 1481. The struggle between the pardesis and the Deccanis 
drained the kingdom of its strength; the later sultans were puppets in the 
hands of the dominant Deccan! groups. By 1530 the Bahmani realm was 
broken into five independent sultanates: the ‘Adil Shah! of Bljapur the Outb 
Shah! of Golconda, the Nizam Shah! of Ahmadnagar, the Barld' Shah! of 
Bidar, and the Tmad Shah! of Berar. Rivals, they yet co-operated in the face 
of external threats. Early in 1565 a confederacy of the five powers defeated the 
Vijayanagara Raja at the battle of Talikota (more precisely Banihatti). The 
vast Hindu kingdom fell to pieces, and Bijapur and Golconda gathered the 
lion’s share of the spoil. 

While the provincial sultans strove to eliminate the independent power of 
Hindu chiefs, they were great patrons of regional culture and regional langu¬ 
ages and came to rely on their tributary Hindu chiefs for aid against their 
t With a few exceptions, even the most orthodox were 

tolerant of Hindus and of foreign adventurers settled in their lands. The in- 
r r - h,p ’ k 01 * 1 Hindu and Muslim, looked upon the latter with 

. JpV,’ , foreigners, however, anxious to promote peaceful coexistence, en- 
ncnea local administrative institutions and cultural and social life. 

the story of Delhi must now be taken up once more. Sultan Bahlol (1451- 
89) was an Afghan of the Lodi tribe, whose home was the Sulaiman range. 
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Some members of this tribe had served in the Ghurld army; others, apparently 
not yet Islamized, fought under Prithvlraja, In Balban’s time, Afghans had 
been steadily rising as political leaders; indeed, the old nobility had reproached 
Jalalu’d-Din Flruz Khalji with Afghan ancestry. Afghans, useful as soldiers, 
were successful also as merchants, dealing particularly in horses. Each tribe 
nourished traditions of independence, which sharpened distinctions and made 
concerted Afghan action difficult. 

Bahlol Lodi a military chief of about forty, induced Shah 'Alam, the last 
vl y Hi S ,fr,’.TS S ° ““I";" ,0 1» lived unmolested until 

S££C rjd *»*¥-*» » with 

extent, he kept his promise- but heTn y “ he f ? ltS , ° f power ' To a Iarge 
ticularly Lodis, to P C ome down ° thef Afghans ’ and P ar ’ 

plains of Hindustan HedistrihuhS ■ ? .^ arren mountains to the fertile 

of their contingents, rather than 5 am0 ? s them ’ and WIth the ajd 

up his military strength W P «,, re ^™g a central army, he gradually built 

■oavoid t£ IppSSe of pow.T£‘ ?'!“ ^ ^ Emp ' mr A “ EUS,US) 
among equals, and his court resemhw “ mcd *?. b f 110 ra ° re than tile first 
the council of a great king. mbled more an Afghan tribal assembly than 

Most of Bahlol’s energy and rf>cn„,-„ . 

Shah Sharql (1458-77), the last ruler „rT W£re devoted t0 crushin g Husain 
many eminent Hindu chiefs and survivl? UnpUr ’ » bo en J oyed the support of 
Bahlol’s son Sultan Sikandar (uSo-t,S in a Sn ? a ] “ dave until J 5 ° 5 * When 
the Jaunpur district were still in the flful ascended the throne, the Rajputs of 
Only Husain Shah’s death in r sos i j° measurc s words with the Afghans. 

In 1506 Sultan Sikandar founded i - 13 cha!lenge to Af ghan power, 
campaigns against Gwalior and nth as an advance headquarters for 

ini his father’s policy of pr 0 nitiati n 7 tt!' eig - hbouring Ra J put lands. Abandon- 
ostentatious equality, he had snies 1- le , tdb ?l P^de of the Afghan leaders by 
tails of his nobles’ private lives Hie CSp 31111 ‘ n f° rnie d about the minutest de- 
went further, imprisoning and behead^ successorI brahIm Lodi (1517-26) 
Lodi, governor of the Pan jab and 1 -^ seve . ra * leading nobles. Daulat Khan 
Kabul, to deprive Ibrahim Lodi of 1 assoc * ate s invited Babur, the ruler of 
predominance over a grateful king S arone and ens ure them (as they hoped) 

Babur claimed descent from Timr , , 
his mother’s. He is commonly ref- ^ T 1115 Patber ’ s s 'de, and from Chingiz on 
Mongol, but in fact his blood was vc 35 3 J M ugba *> tbe P ers * an form of 
Samarqand, he conquered Kabul i ^ mixed ‘ ^ r i ve n out from Farghana and 
the Indian territories conquered bvV-^ 0 ^ and began t0 dream of bringing 
defeating Ibrahim Lodi on the field of under his contro1 - Bef dre finally 
vaded the Panjab. His victory was the f anipat . ia : 5 26 > he had four times in- 
cavalry and artillery’s superior mann™ 11 ^hts careful planning, and of his 
700 carts connected by twisted buli.iiid'^'u 8 ' ^ 1S cerdre was P rotected 
were six or seven movable breastworks f S ’ u veen ev , ery pa * r guns tbere 
and the flanking attacks of his cavalrv tn!lf protection of matchlock men, 
fort ry transformed his carts into a formidable 

c-^ n I 5 2 7 a ti'vha n ua, 37 miles west ^gra, Babur met Rana 

Sanga, who had seized Bhilsa, Sarangpur, Chanderi, and Ranthambor, and 
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his gunners made short work of the Rajputs. Babur was now superior to any 
other Indian power. Emperor from Agra to Kabul, he marched against the 
Afghans in the east as far as Ghazipur. He shook, but did not destroy, their 
strength; returning to Agra, he died prematurely in 1530- . 

Humayun (1530-9) was no match to his energetic father. Preferring to 
conquer Chitor and Gujarat rather than to consolidate Mughal power in the 
east, he allowed Sher Khan Sur, an enterprising petty Afghan chief, to be¬ 
come an invincible power in Jaunpur, Bihar, and Bengal. Sher Khan pro¬ 
claimed himself king in Bengal in 1538, defeating Humayun at Chausa in 
June 1539, and finally near Bilgram in May 1540. 

Sher Shah ruled only to 1545, dying in an explosion, when well over sixty, 
at his siege of Kalinjar. He had subjugated the turbulent tribes of the northern 
Panjab, and conquered Malwa, Marwar, and Mewar. He reintroduced many 
healthy features of 'Ala’u’d-Dln’s revenue system. The existing parganas were 
grouped in districts under the control of officers whose duties were carefully 
defined. The revenue was fixed on a measurement of land and carefully drawn 
schedules of rates. Sher Shah’s road system is still remembered; he laid out the 
Grand Trunk Road from Peshawar in Pakistan to Sonargaon in Bengal. His 
decision to hold village headmen responsible for highway robbery and murder, 
and to compel them to restore losses of money and goods, restored peace in 
the villages and on the highways. 

His son Islam Shah (1545-52) was a competent ruler; but the tribal rivalries 
of the Afghan chiefs shook the fabric of the newly formed sultanate, and he 
failed to conciliate them, dying with potential conflicts unresolved and with 
no fit successor. Humayun, after a chequered career as a fugitive in Sind and 
Iran and then as ruler of Kabul, reconquered Delhi in 1555; the political 
power of the Sur Sultan was in the hands of HemQ, who was not a Rajput but 
a pedlar by profession and a Vaisya by caste. 

Humayun did not rule for more than a few months, and his sudden death 
on 24 January 1556 made his son Akbar the ruler of Hindustan. Even at 
thirteen, Akbar showed determination and promise, overthrowing Hemu in 
the second battle of Panlpat in November 1556. For more than three years his 
regent Bairam Khan was de facto ruler, but in March 1560 Akbar, with his 
intriguing foster-mother’s help, overthrew the powerful regent and soon 
assumed full control of the government. 


Early in 1562 he married the daughter of Raja Bhar Mai, the Kachwaha 
Rajput of Amber. By 1564 he had abolished the enslavement of prisoners of 
war, remitted the tax on Hindu pilgrims, and ended the jizya (poll tax on non- 
Muslims). with persistent determination and dogged tenacity, he conquered 
norlhern India from Bengal to Kashmir and Sind. By annexing Qandahar he 
handed down to his successors the strongest possible north-west frontier, such 
as was held by no ancient Indian power, nor even by the British except 
fleetingly in 1880-1. His unexpected death in 1605 cut short his ambition 
strongholds ^ eCCan and to pus ^ the Portuguese out of their maritime 


ased his rule on the theory that kingship is a light emanating from God, 
a *k Cal j 1 n0t ? estowed ^l many thousand grand requisites have been 
garnered together in one individual’. His vast conquests had convinced him 
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that he was God’s chosen, holding creation as a trust from God. It was his 
duty to promote universal concord ( Sulh-i-kull). He believed that tension be¬ 
tween ruler and subjects was not a sign of healthy government. Akbar’s 
administrative institutions although based on Iranian traditions, drew 
heavily upon the successful experiments of ancient India and the Delhi 
sultanate, and were immediately adapted from Slier Shah’s practices 

of tribute and offering military service whenlv G to t ^ lc payment 

very many chieftains into his civil and millt-i ^ rec) } lirci i!; Akbar absorbed 
archical order, with everv rank (mansnh\ t/j ® ervice - Rank rose in hier- 
the officer was required" in hr' ■ mar ked by the number of horsemen 
appropriate jagir, an area of l” 1S r/ n ° ^ fie!d ’ F° r each rank was set art 
through his own officials * in W1 ° Se revenue officer had to collect 
were paid in cash. For a sorae - officers holding civilian posts 

venue of his hereditary dorJnirm* ieftain * jagir included the assessed re¬ 
rank, he would be granted Turth* rH Q l an Ji*gir)\ were it insufficient for his 
rajas’ loyal and meritorious ^ the im P eriaI dominions. As the 

their share in imperial revenues stead the ? high 5 r and higher ranks. 
Stable than rebellion. ^ increased, making loyalty more pro- 

In Mughal parlance, such chieftains 

and his successors used the term , Wrl as za,n ' u ular rajas. Akbar 

interests, except mere cultivators™nw f ? r h °. iders of a11 types of landed 
primary zamindars ‘were for all nrirti^ U ° ° Nurul Hasan’s’ classification, 
"8 tS ° Ver a S r icultural as well as habiMti ^ UI ^. oses tke holders of proprietary 
hirpH^ n K^ r0 ^” etors wko carried on cult'?”*- ands5 ' This class included both 
term r 0Ur ’ 3nd P ro Prietors of onp^' 100 ^emselves °f with the help of 
tc STr'* 11 wllMtedUiemvem 6ral Villages1 ’ From them ’ in * 

■ quisites ^ ders ’ .°* to zamindar rajas In rl P! “ d f ( ° the im P eriai treasury, 
interferewith*^** Were hered itary, but th?’, they enj '°>' ed various per- 
nediemn p j leir succession, partition tv. »■ ^ state reser ved the right to 
SS^SSSSC^. acUvitiS n8htS * and even revoke them for 

h?°hwavsVr lm f- ntaiCed law au^order^in pei 'i’ ormed several police 

S Sw ® fr0 “and robbe rs ? iS u Vlllages ’ aud kept roads and 
.. ° wa y oflife, dress, and C ^ zam hular rajas, they imitated 

culture was grafted through them unon ^ S ° me Earned Persian; Mughal 
peaceable zamindar impressed it upo £ £- Ind . ia " s °cicty in the villages. The 
the Mughal power was invincible and £? f nds of the Indian villagers that 
The zamindars inherited or built tt • 0n Univ ersal concord, 
from their rivals and arrogant officials e 7 rt °^ n ,f 0rtress cs for protection alike 
by hills or ravines, or screened by whose lands were protected 

northern India was dotted with such a ;: \^ ere often unruly. The whole of 
Panjab hills, and the jungles of Bihar were 5 , at ^ ar > Jaiall near Aligarh, the 
to Agra, there were such areas towards th^ m ° St ’^accessible; and even dose 
the turbulent Jats. Such areas were usually i- nort ^ and the west, the abode of 
a large number of villages belonged to wtrifd^ 3S mawSs - Generally, where 

the emperor and his successors found ft of the sarae caste or class > 

xc eedmgly difficult to assert their 
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authority; threats, shows of force, and promises of rewards and mansabs were 
their weapons. 

Other Hindu castes and classes rose to prominence upon the reorganization 
of the finance and revenue departments. High officers, known as diwans, were 
generally by caste Khattris and Kayasthas , and occasionally brahmans. The 
jagirdars also employed Hindu diwans. The revenue returns of jagirs, and 
the rent-free land grants of Hindu and Muslim scholars, theologians, and 
charitable institutions, passed through the hands of Hindu diwans. Many 
'ulama' and sufis, resentful yet powerless, nourished hostility to the Hindus 
as a class. 

The administrative reforms of Akbar changed the structure of even the 
Muslim leadership. The state was no longer the monopoly of the Mughals or 
even the Iranis; the Afghans, and Indian Muslims such as Shaikhzadas 
Saiyids, and Kambohs shared in its management The hereditary status of a 
new entrant was an important consideration in assigning his first mansab but 
promotion depended mainly upon talents and loyalty. 

Akbar never ceased exploring new avenues of progress, and maintained an 
objective attitude. His achievements in the fields of culture, administration 
diplomacy, and statesmanship would never have been so impressive without 
his inquiring mind and painstaking experiments. Faith in God was his guide 
and his intuitive understanding of human psychology ruled his decisions. A 
galaxy of statesmen and scholars, both from Iran and India, transformed into 
reality his dreams of a great empire. 

Before his death, however, he had given no clear lead in the question of 
succession. Two of his three sons had died, and Salim, the only survivor wlT 
succeeded him as Jahangir, was at once faced with the rebellion of hi« WD ° 
son Khusrau. This ate into the vitality of the Mughal power and set» ° Wn 
dent of factionalism and party politics. Six years after his ^ • Ce ' 

Jahangir married the mature but still beautiful widow of ShSr A? SS10n * 
nobleman, and entitled her Nuf Jahan. She became his wise comLn tV a 
fate and brote, who ajready held position, of impS«“bS^ 
deserved promotions, raising Irani influence and disturbing other W * ll l 

the 61 ite, particularly the Turanls. 8 oiner sec tions of 

In Jahangir’s reign Mewar submitted, Ahmadnaear was h™,, u * 
under imperial control, and Kangra captured His governor > £ ght further 
KhSn, consolidated Mughal rule by liquidating thf> f t;i1 ernor . Ben gal» Islam 
the Afghan zamindars. Qandahar neSndv t n°? S, tt rable power of 
Iran in 1622, a serious blow to Akhaffe ^ held \. feU to Shah ‘Abbas of 
number of mansabdars made the admin P ° The increase of the 

trade with Iran and the establishment nf p*™* 100 u n wie ldy. The expansion of 
manufacturing resources of India and ? Uropeaa factories both enlarged the 
luxury of the Imperial CoSrt mCreaSed the extrav ^nce and the 

ofl^MuS^’tSIE? tht °"p C i0 ,fa8 - “• r 

siderable experience in the K fofc? “ eW Emper ? r ’ who had con- 
expansion. In 1633 DaulatabSH !„ ° W j d a v l eo / ous P oIlc y of southward 
extinguished. Early in 1636 the Emw sei f? d ’ a ,? d the . i ^ unadna 8 ar Dynasty 
Golconda, and forced £ , Eperor h f lse i f maTched against Bljapur and 
’ ana forced them to accept very harsh terms of peace. Their tribute 
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was increased; Bljapur was required to stopMarathaexpansion* and Golconda 
to give up Shi'l practices, which amounted to an admission of Iran’s overlord¬ 
ship. Towards the end of his reign, his ambitious son and viceroy In the 
Deccan, Aurangzeb, arousing the cupidity of his father, made a bid to annex 
both BIjapur and Golconda entirely, but the Emperor’s sudden illness late in 
16571 3.nd the subsequent war of succession, put an end to the plan. 

An expedition to Tibet failed; attempts to seize Balkh and Bukhara could 
not be maintained, three attempts to regain Qandahar, recovered from the 
Persians in 1639 an ^ lost again in 1648, ended in defeat. The Mughal army, 
now pure > 11 ian > 110 training in warfare in those regions, and dreaded 
C ° P etter success was met in Assam, where after repeated 
r ■ 1 f °ms the Mughals stabilized their boundary at the Barnadl. 
khand’ in was effectively imposed upon Bundelkhand and Baghel- 

and Bhih of Mai - ^Falamau was forced into submission. The Gonds 
in lar^e nurnber^Th^^ ^ SQ kdued. Imperial orders of this period survive 

of revcnue-produdng^cu^ivatioif ST’ 8 d “ P C ? nC "? ^ eXtCnSi ° n 

supply his court, particularly £ ° f * 

four sons^eadi talentedtnd'effidem iH ° f * TT^' A ‘‘ hi , S 

Jahan had wished his eldest sonS’ ?? contest the throne. Shah 
of amiable but selfish temperament t’rf* d f 1 0ted t0 sQfic ^searches and 
esced, knowing full well that the ^ The others had acqm ' 

secret alliances among themselves and w^k W0U - d decide ' They cntercd into 

their power in their respective vice^h^ ^ n ° US nobles ’ and stren S thcned 
lost the battle of Samugarh at Des P lle s hah Milan’s help, Dara 

general and a more effective leader M ay . i 6 5 8 to Aurangzeb, a better 

there in 1666. Through a cunnino d * “ Jaian ’ ™prisoned in Agra fort, died 
former governor of Guhrit ^ Vlce Auran gzeb seized his brother Murad, 
Dara towards the Panjab but reti| inC ^ erated ’ n Gwalior. He pursued 
the former Viceroy of Beneal Tt ^, rncd ln January 1659 and defeated Shuja', 
defeated by Mir Jumla near Dacca Allahabad > s M a ' was finall y 

banking upon Rajput support, and emreLS ? n ^ pril i6 59 Dara, wrongly 
Ajmer, was beaten after a temeimre r , r , Cncicd 111 the Deorai pass south of 
war, and Sind. A treacherous officer S , ^ fled throu S h Gujarat, Kathia- 
foiied his attempt to escape to Iran tl Vanc f d by him in the days of his glory, 
brought to Delhi and executed on tl lr r °. U ® b tbe Bolan pass. Seized, he was 
heresy twins. Some describe this wa 6 * rivo * ous charge of calling Islam and 
triumph for orthodox Islam over H'' d° success ‘ on as a war of ideologies, a 
cai analysis of the supporters of^th * Sm 3ndtbe Athar‘Ali’s statisti- 
strengthened the view that it was lik 6 co . n Ending princes has, however, 
factions, a natural event in Mughal pre ™ us wars of succession, a war of 
fighting to strengthen the hand of the^fA' part ' es c ' a ' mec *that they were 
after the victory of Samugarh, added toth.-”’ Aliran S zcb and his allies * 
took up arms to uproot the un-Islamic inn!L Pr ° Clan l ations a claim that they 
Aurangzeb began his reign D *'f 

measures of economic relief. He aboil “V, 0,ter much-needed 
which, although frequently suppressed 
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levied again. He restored the department of Ihtisab (‘moral censorship’), 
which Akbar had disbanded, to enforce rigid Sunni morality upon the Muslim 
masses, who were henceforth subjected to much petty irritation without any 
great change in their daily lives. The apparatus of‘snoopers’ gave employment 
to many orthodox bigots, and created a vested interest among the bureau¬ 
cracy, which coincided with Aurangzeb’S own inclinations, in discarding 
Akbar’s secular principles. 

In 1665 Aurangzeb introduced discriminatory trade regulations; in 1668 he 
initiated a series of puritanical reforms; in 1669 he ordered the closing of 
Hindu schools and demolition of temples, and several temples were actually 
destroyed. By 1672 his stupendous code of Hanafi law, the Fatawa-i- Alam- 
gfrf, was completed; but it did not override customary law. In 1679, to provide 
the army of Islamizing officials with a source of income legal under M uslim 
law, as recommended by Ghazall, he reimposed the jizya; ‘many of the honest 
scholars of the time’ were appointed to collect it, and it was levied with the 
utmost severity, the Emperor never relenting, not even in extreme old age. 

Until 1681 Aurangzeb remained in northern India; from then until he died 
he was in the Deccan. His Irani general Mir Jumla, after driving Shuja' into 
exile, conquered Kuch Bihar, and invaded Assam; the army was decimated 
by disease, Mir Jumla himself dying in 1663, and his conquests were, piece 
by piece, abandoned. Palamau and Navanagar were annexed outright. In the 
Deccan the Emperor’s maternal uncle Shaista Khan (1601-94) made little 
headway against the Maratha adventurer Sivaji, who in 1663 plundered the 
Khan’s camp, cutting off his thumb in his own harem. In 1664 SivajI sacked 
the flourishing port of Surat; but in 1665 the Rajput general Mirza Rai a Jai 
Singh defeated him, forced him by the treaty of Purandhar to surrende 
twenty-three forts, and induced him to wait upon Aurangzeb at Aera TV 
effort to bring Sivaji into the mansabddri system failed; fancying him* ip 
slighted, Sivaji made a scene in court, was imprisoned, and, white the 
Emperor considered plans for dealing with him, escaped, and reorganized ^ 

territories. 018 

Jai Singh meanwhile had failed to conquer Bijapur, being unprovided win, 
a siege train; the Emperor was displeased, and recalled him- he dten 
way home in 1667. In that year the Afridls and Yusufzals’rehelteJ T !?* 
north-west frontier, and these and other disturbances held AuranJLS® 
attention for several years. Proclaiming himself Chhatrapati * in 167a itai? 
assumed equality with his former master, the Sultan of Bijapur - in i^T he 
made extensive conquests in the region of Andhra Pradesh in ti,- ° 77 r 
QutbShihof Golconda; but in April 1680 he d£ ‘ ° f 

SiyajT united the scattered and disorganized Marathas into a secure state 

family was entitled L it «t tenth, claimed on the false ground that Sivajl’s 
• - u? bein S *h e principal deimukhs , or collectors of re- 

r? h v ras ? tra) ; he P il,a g ed alike the lands of the Mughals and the 

Deccan kings; but he raised in this way enough to pay his troops in cash, and 

Lord of the umbrella’, implying a completely independent ruler. 
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to recruit auxiliaries the dreaded bargirs , without having to depend upon a 
cumbrous system of jdgirs. 

In December 167B Raja Jaswant Singh Rathor of Marwar (Jodhpur) died 
on duty on the north-west frontier, with no son to succeed him. Aurangzeb 
resolved to annex his dominions. Ignoring Jaswant’s posthumous son" he 
soon faced a revolt in Marwar aided by the Rana of Me war; and during the 
campaign, m January 1681 Ins son Akbar rebelled, proclaimed himself 

wks'un^o rufffk? the f ick by S ’Wng that he, like SMh 

successor of Sivaji, retreat in e finsiiv t n i ^ Sambhuji, the son and 

waiting on the frontier for in 17 ° 4 ’ whiIe 

not cowed, Aurangzeb turned south w'thJn? sdeath - Marwar crushed but 
to the north. Wltb ad bls forces. He was never to return 

The M3.r3.th3s were hsrjKQprl Qn j * # . 

1686 BIjapur was captured in r’fis-r p A | cbar P rever ited from breaking out; in 
Sambhuji himself a prisoner tn 1 conda > m l6g 9 a faring raid brought 

Aurangzeb appeared totally victorioi^ ng: f b ' WaS barbarous! y executed. 

never able fully to pacify the rnnm , ’ st ° od on tbe verge of ruin. He was 
destroyed, rose up everywhere t n f Sred ands; Maratha leaders, their state 
Aurangzeb, reluctant to leave the d!^ 33 plunder; untiI tIie etld of 1705 
was personally engaged in a rirear,, T 61 . to hls generals or to his sons, 

final victory. The very for ts he TnZ T 5 ^ 3seat ! al] y fruitless effort to secure a 
fell again into their hands wheth^nf^ °[ blabed ) f rom the Marathas often 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died in hi= . rough attack or through bribery. 

scious of his own failure, yet Diomid year ’ at Ahmadnagar, con- 

aw. The Deccan plateau ^ever en ^ he had obc y ed the letter of God’s 
twenty-five years of marching and niT!? ICU ° UsIy P rodll ctive, was ruined by 
mg up; the empire was, in fact bint- er = tbe fnansabdari system was break- 
Aumngzeb> 8rated - Pt ' Admi ™tration, discipline, even 

Four Deccan ; senile afseventThn H-* H° dy War of succession ! bu * in 

11 ™ lddle ' a Sed brothers contested ih» ° died at Lahore in February 1712. 
onlv tn ms Ja handar, and retired to ^ r .°' vn J the eldest emerged victorious, 

J onfront his nephew Farrukhsiva * 6 of T easure in Delhi, emerging 
ignommiously, and be as ignomSSn Agra ’ t0 lose the battle, flee 
after an ineffectual reign, was murdered wlif 0 , death ' In I?I 9 Farrukhsiyar, 
Emperor was now a pup pet; whate^ 2 the behest of his own wazir. The 
administration was the true head of t T !mSter couId dominate the dissolving 
looked to their own interests, and afif> tu State ‘ Governors and adventurers 
Malwa to the Marathas and the destm ,• ° Utright cession ofKhandesh and 
1739, the Emperor had no more ™, ve !n vasion of Nadir Shah of Iran in 
convenient to allow him. monty than aspiring factions found it 

As with the Delhi sultanate after Flruz T m 

emerged under Muslim rulers : in B un , ugbiu 5 ’ mde P endent principalities 

ruled, and at Faizabad in Avadh, with m ’ 8t ^rm^nbad, where Afghans 

fell to the Marathas, who did not cease the^ T ty states elsewhere - Gujarat 

which they ruined. In the Deccan, Nizamu’i fiTTi S -u° W t0 ^i pulana ’ 

u 1 Mulk Asaf Jah created the great 
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Muslim state, with its capital at Hyderabad near Golconda, which was broken 
up in 1948. Everywhere zamindars paid no revenue unless forced at the point 
of the sword. They were proud to call themselves zaminddran-i-zor-talab (in¬ 
subordinate zamindars). 

The rulers of Avadh (who in 1775 removed to Lucknow) were Shi'a; the 
others were Sunnis; none followed any strong Islamic line. The Afghans in 
India allied themselves with Ahmad Shah Durrani, the new ruler of Afghani¬ 
stan, in the hope of suppressing the Maratha inroads upon northern India, 
and the rising power of the Jats. Both were destroyed in 1761, at the third 
battle of Panlpat; the Mughal power was entirely eclipsed, the Sikhs were 
definitely established in the Panjab; and while the Marathas retired south¬ 
wards and revived, only to be destroyed by the British, the Muslim powers 
sank slowly and irreversibly into inanity. Bengal, indeed, had already fallen to 
British power. 

While religious, political, and economic factors combined to weaken and 
finally extinguish Mughal power, the greatest single cause of the collapse was 
the failure of Aurangzeb to husband his resources; obstinately persisting i n a 
false policy in the Deccan, he failed utterly to adapt the structure of the state 
to new stresses, while he destroyed much of the foundation upon which the 
imaginative skill of Akbar had raised the Mughal Empire. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Medieval Hindu Devotionalism 

by J. T. F. Jordens 

During medieval times (thirteenth to seventeenth centuries) Hinduism under¬ 
went a transformation so great that it has been compared to that wrought in 
es era ns 1am ty by the Reformation. The focus of religious attention 
j 0m . ^. sreat ® ods and Hturgies connected with polytheism to the 
rinH mntLi 1 * avat ars, especially Krishna and Rama. A new attitude to 
rite and bhakti, replaced the old approaches of sacrificial 

reDlaced the formed ddatl0n > J ust as a new mysticism, practical yet ecstatic, 

love-songs to the LS wS^me^nd 1 ! 0 ' 1113 of r el . igious expression changed: 
culmril form ttin i-r * We ^ e s , u , ng ’ and group singing created a new popular 

atti, “ ti = s ' ° id — 

the memories of the pandits a„d ?hl ? S “; red la !' guas ' : .' Sanskrit ' kadt int0 
steries. In the first centuries oftS , deepes i pr ® cinct ^ of temples and mona- 
literatures were moulded bv thi^X- 8 ™"* 3 modern Indian vernacular 

ally mass literatures. The socio ritS^ m ? ve ™ ent .’ atld thus were essenti ' 
was not overthrown bm ih P i _[ tUdlls * IC order dominated by the brahmans 

which passed to the’saints aild th* 113 ' 15 ° St rauc!l of their s P iritual authority, 
became a new scripture ti, the jurus, whose songs and biographies soon 
Hindu social framework fw nevv ’devotional religion, without destroying the 
the loving Lord, and itssaim! S \ ld P as ^ ro ^erhood and equality before 
in bhakti caste had no meaning 1 "™ 11 ^ ronia ^ ^ eve * s of society proclaimed that 

ORIGIN AND spread 

or the south under the impact of j C . vodona fism originated either in the north 
earliest genuine devotional bhakti ™ ? are ne Sated by the simple fact that the 
Islam. Islamic, and partSlaHv W ^ ° fTamd nadu precedes the coming of 
later. _ cuiarjy bufi influences, may, however, have been felt 

The divinization of Krishna and lat r n - 

ning of the Christian era and com^t 1 ° * Rama merged around the begin- 

a personal devotion, contemplative n? W1 ? 11 Was tllc ear!ier type of bhakti: 

we find it supremely expressed in Sober > to a personal loving Lord, as 

the Puranas, the Krishna myth unde Wlagavad Gltd - In the new literature of 

Krishna receded into the background 7 ^!^ deep transformation. The epic 

marvels of his birth and infancy and t k ^ f ° CUS of attention shifted t0 the 

youth among the cowherds and cowherd her °.'^ a ? d amorous exploits as a 

connection between this changeiSJlte 0f ^; h No I dou ? t th f e iS 3 

tion of bhakti itself. But the first clearmS^r ' 

tional, ardent, ecstatic, often using emUc^ uew^D emo- 

’ ui, uiiu erotic imagery, appears in the Tamil 
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country in the early seventh century, in the poems of the Nayanars, devotees 
of Siva, and of the Alvars, devotees of Vishnu. 

V. Subramaniam has proposed an interesting theory about the sociological 
origins of this phenomenon. Old Tamil literature was dominated by a strong 
tradition of romaptic-erotic love. This love had two characteristics: it dealt 
not with the nobility, but with the people; and it was closely associated with a 
special nature mystique. From the second century a.d. onwards these tradi¬ 
tions came under the strong'influence of Aryan sacerdotalism and philosophy. 
Under pressure from the new culture, especially its reforms of marriage 
customs, the strong romantic urge of the Tamils was compelled to find new 
outlets. These were on the one hand the religious bhakti poetry, and, on the 
other, a decadent romanticism. 

Whether this was so or not, the fact is that at the beginning of the seventh 
century we witness the eruption of the new type of passionate bhakti in Tamil. 
From the seventh to the tenth centuries a very extensive hymnal literature 
came’to light. The collections of these hymns acquired immense importance 
and soon came to be considered as the ‘Tamil Veda ’, the main scripture of the 
people, and also as the second Veda to many of the great theologians. These 
hymnodists are treated in another chapter. 

How did this new bhakti spread from the south into Maharashtra, Bengal, 
and the northern plains? Obviously Tamil could not be the vehicle, so it 
happened through the Sanskritization of the new spirit. The Vaishnavite 
brahman scholars infused this new spirit into the Bhagavata Purana (ninth 
century) which travelled the highroads of Sanskrit tradition and soon became 
the principal text of Vaishnavism all over India, marking a turning-point in 
the history of the Vaishnavite faith. Whereas the other books of this work are 
very much in the old puranic tradition, the tenth book erupts in a magnificent 
* expose of the new bhakti , centred on Krishna’s childhood and youth. This ’ 
one of the truly great works of Hinduism, and its innumerable translating 
into the vernaculars (forty into Bengali alone) testify to its great oomilarb! 
and influence. The figure of Krishna holds the stage, as child or lover hern n 
trickster, but always marvellous and entrancing even in his most darino 
ploits. "ngex- 

This puranic development of the new bhakti was paralleled by its nrnwth in 
the work of the great theologians, both Saivite and Vaishnavite Thev formed 
religious orders, and their monks carried their message all over Ind a The 
first and greatest among them was the Vaishnava mystic Ramanuja (died 

brlhma^'foimded^he^lvr^h^ 0 ^^ SCCt ‘ Madhva ( n 97-i276), a Kanarese 
brahman, founded the Madhava sect, and the Telugu brahman Nimbarka 

aTe, “i“ !>“ a ‘.“ 

the Saivites, the sect of the Lingayats 
north Indian saints. 

Be^gaMhe^hief^f^Jh^u induen f ed bhakti in the later stages, especially in 

fhe Natha Yo^ ™ the Buddhist Sidd has, the Sahajayana, and 

male-female^ nnTa ^ Shared a basic Tantric approach in which the 

male temale polarity, the importance of the body, the continuous use of 


^tremendous influence through his sect in Gujarat and Rajputana. Among 

: was one whose influence reached several. 
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sexual symbolism, and also the use of sensual rites, are essential. It was 
mainly the Bengali Vaishnavas and also some Hindi saints like Kabir who 
came under this influence. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Among the Indo-Ary an vernaculars devotional bhakti first appeared in 
Marathi. It started in the thirteenth century with Jnanesvara (1271-96, also 
knownasJnanadev^^yhowrote a long Marathi commentary on the' Bhaga- 

thffounta 1 n-headofM«ha^S a; m ? e commonI y known as the Jnmesvari, 
thc tcxfconsmmcf^l^' 3 ^ devotionalism. More than a commentary, 

rhythmic prose which should beamed h J ^ of a ^composed in a 
Kiatha sect, which exnlainc w 1 c . led - Jnan esvara was initiated in the 
due to t0WardS monism ’ but his bhakti was 

popular pilgrimages to the shrine of Vth k-’ ® hicl1 instltuted the regular 
Theyn^^rffoimsTtrandi' of y ithoba in Pandharpur. 
mysticism. It is still creatlv ; n n„ 10na i s , tag ® in the development of devotional 
the theologians, but breaks b j f he traditi °nal commentary style of 

revived that contact with the by using the vernacular. Thus was 

lost. It innovated also by mine if hat tae ^ rcat edition of Hinduism had 
ing itself to the mass of the Deonle°™i k 63 ? 1 for k ‘ rtan chanting, by address- 
viltage for examples and metanhors ti by draw ‘ n S the simple life of the 
century, and wc now describe ;t c 1C movem cnt lasted till the seventeenth 
Namdev (1270-1350) wasa PerS0nalities - 

by over fifty years. A tailor bv casT ? 0rary Jnanesvara, but outlived him 
hymnodist-sainls: Gora the hotter ^ was surrounded by other low-caste 

v-?k h t ble ’ Sena the bar ber, Janabal the gardener * Chokba the un- 

ithoba, the form 0 f the great god The ob i ect ° r his devotion was 

s Vithoba was the god of the Vari- . u J esid ‘ n S in the Pandharpur temple. * 
P ace in the history of Maharashtrian H ***' . andl : a sect that has an important 
fy s in sevcra _i ways. Its members a™ ^ obo ’ ia hsm. It differs from most other 
n 0 asce ticism. Their main cult is t i 10 t use h°iders, and have a strong aver- 
tow 7 h - Cnih0USands of VarkarTs wilt'® tW1Ce '. a ' year Pilgrimage to Pandhar- 
„ t '* !t mglng tbe praises of Vithoh't ti r ° m Vldage village, from town to 
■ ? s ructure, and their most imnn ,. 1C me , rabers hip cuts across the whole 
sa f n S> y which term is meant their h Tf 1 ad t0 re hgion is the society of 
saints who have died but left their imm < f! le i rS and sisters in the faith and the 
intensely devotional movememj 5 cSK?, Son8s behiad - The spread of this 
with the names of Jnanesvara and Nima 10 6 Maharashtra was connected 
Namdev’s songs reflect a passkina?, ^ 

Vithoba and the continuous invocafin tUre / corn Pi e teIy given to the love of 
troubled by the conflict between his aii u his name - Often Namdev is 
duties. Either his bhakti bears him awav f bsorbing bhakti and his everyday 
his involvement in secular life makes h' T m wor ^ ari< ^ * ts demands, or 
thus have a foretaste of that "Dark Nieht 1 r° Se Presence of his Lord and 
which Tukaram will experience to the fu\\ tlle SoultJle bitter sweetness of 

I die unless Thou succour bring 

Ohasteand come, my God and King! 
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To help me is a trifling thing. 

Yet Thou must haste, my God and King. 

O come (how Nama’s clamours ring) 

O haste and come, my God and King! 1 

After Namdev two centuries went by without leaving any names of great 
saints. The coming of the Turks and of Islam drove the movement under¬ 
ground as it were. The temple at Pandharpur was razed, but the spirit did not 
die. It was Eknath (1533-99) who revived the inspiration and the tradition. 
He was a brahman born in a family of celebrated saints. As a scholar, he 
published the first reliable edition of the Jnanesvari, and thus gave the Marathi 
Gita back to his people. By writing a commentary on the Ramayana , the 
Bhavartha-ramayana, he also presented Rama’s stbry to them. His mystical 
teachings found their supreme expression in his famous commentary on the 
eleventh book of the Bhagavata Purana, in which he obviously modelled him¬ 
self on the great master Jnanesvara. 

But Eknath did more. He invented, as it were, a new form of deep religious 
life that needed no institutions or monasteries, no resignation from the world. 
He was a famil y man, devoted, austere, whose life was regulated around his 
hearth and his manuscripts, and yet he was a mystic. He showed how, what¬ 
ever obstacles the Muslims put in the way, the Hindu could aspire to the 
deepest experience of his religion within the ordinary framework of life. Every 
day he practised kirtan, and his songs are part of the Marathi heritage. They 
have a strong moral basis, are concerned with the simplest aspects of life, and 
yet often soar to great heights of personal mysticism. 

Tukaram (1598-1650) was no doubt the greatest bhakti poet Maharashtra 
produced, and has high claims to be the greatest in the whole of India. He was 
born in a rural family of grain traders and a great tragedy set him on the path 
of devotion. A famine took one of his two wives and his son, and left him 
heartbroken and ruined. His work consists of a collection of hymns express 
ing the cry of his soul. ’ v 5 * 


They say that I fabricate poems 
Yet words are not mine, but Another’s. 


It is not my art that clothes them in beauty, 
It is the Cosmic Lord who makes me speak. 

I am only an ignorant peasant, 

How would I know those subtle words? 


I am only a simple secretary, says Tuka. 

On my books I print the seal of His Name. 


v -^ ka _ ra !? 1 s . hymns are the glory of devotional poetry, the favourites of the 
rifl xi pUgr ! ms * and they are woven into the very texture of the Pandharpur 
' .° 5 e th an any other of his fellow saints, Tukaram was a mystic over- 

EJJ—y lov ®’ hy the presence or the absence of his Lord. Again and again 
wW v d f C , nbe the terrifying passage through the ‘Dark Night of the Soul’, 
is leelings of sin and nothingness combine with the absence of the 

■ A. J. Appasamy, Temple Bells, Calcutta, n.d., p. 50. 
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Lord to crush him down in the depths of despair. Yet even there, love still 
possesses him. His burning desire for the Lord’s vision is frequently fulfilled, 
and in this fulfilment an ecstasy takes hold of his mind and his senses and 
transports him into visions, now cosmic, now intensely personal. All this is 
expressed in the concise, vigorous, sometimes brutally knotted style that is all 
his own. 

As on the bank the poor fish lies 
And gasps and writhes in pain, 

Or as a man with anxious eyes 
Seeks hidden gold in vain,^ 

So is my heart distressed and cries 
To come to Thee again. 

Thou knowest, Lord, the agony 
Of the lost infant's wail, 

Yearning his mother’s face £0 see, 

(How oft I tell this tale!) 

O at Thy feet the mystery 
Ul the dark world unveil ! 2 

Yet, this poet was of the people talking 1 . 

talking about their life, urging them to hi* anguage, using their similes, 
disregard the pomp deception Z b ?° me P ,! S rims of the interior life, to 
contemplate the mysteries of the love ofGod 5 ° f ° ffidal Hinduism > and to 

A kite careers in the sky, 

SAT; u° free and high, 

Bm hh 1? h ° Ids on 10 thread, 
his heart is over there. 

A woman commits adultery, 

B fj T S v ° house at home. 

And S A f ° r hcr iover °nly, 

1lF heart is over there, 

In our S Him We arc 311 “gassed 

But nnr d tf erCnt ways ari d jobs, 

“Ut our heart must never be 

Dlstract ed from the Lord. 

Ramdas (1608-81) orphan d 

spiritual training and’wandeJL A home and , after long years of 

where he built a temple to Rama ThiS ?° Wn 0!1 flle banks of the Krishna 
dists is in several ways quite different w° A great Maharashtrian liymno- 
not written m the commentary f orm but ■ ' u main work ’ the Da sabodha is 
and sermons produced over many years a compilation of his writings 

not only a theologian discussing ideas b t i COntent 100 *s new, for wc have 
contemporary state of society, with the h H ° 2 i' eformer concerned with the 
the threat of Islam. There is evidence of d L C0Ild * £ ‘ 0ri of the brahmans, with 
concern in the relationship he had with W today . we woui d cal! ‘political’ 
new Maratha Hindu kingdom In him !i* S pu P d & va jb the founder of the 

n aev °tionalism and activism were 

2 Ibid,, p. S4 , 
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closely wedded: whereas his predecessors were householders, their c °/ lcer ® f° r 
society was less than that of Ramdas, the ascetic. An w ereas e others 
centred their devotion on Krishna and the Vishnu of Pandharpur, amdas, as 
his name proclaims, was a devotee of Rama. , 

Those, then, are the main saints of Maharashtra. As a St® 11 ? they have 
characteristics that set them apart from those of other regions, theologically 
there is a strong current of monism, and although mostly debtees of Krishna 
their works are devoid of erotic imagery. They revitalized Hinduism, estab¬ 
lished the Maratha literary and cultural identity, and insisted on unifying 
social forces: these were to become important political factors in the building 
of the great Hindu kingdom of the Marathas, and later characterized the 
Maharashtrian nationalist reformist movement. 

BENGAL 

Medieval devotionalism in Bengal has different roots from that of Mahara¬ 
shtra, and developed in quite a different way. Two distinct streams of religio¬ 
sity determined its growth. On the one hand there is the influence of the 
Vaishnava tradition, and on the other the non-Vaishnava influences from 
Buddhist and Hindu sources. The Vaishnava impetus came first of all through 
the Bhagavata Parana with its glorification of the Krishna-Wa.This came to 
Bengal under the Pala kings and found its typically Bengali literary trans¬ 
formation in Jayadeva’s passionately lyrical Gita-Govinda towards the end of 
the twelfth century. The Gita-Govinda brings into Bengali Vaishnavism a new 
aspect derived from another source than the Bhagavata, namely the prom¬ 
inence given to Radha, the favourite of Krishna. The erotic-mystical theme of 
the love of Krishna and Radha occupies here the centre of the stage, and 
henceforth dominates Bengali devotionalism. 

Non-Vaishnava influence came from two sources, distinct yet interrelated. 
Buddhism had been on the decline in India for some time, but in Bengal it 
survived under the Pala Dynasty, after which it became decadent. In its de¬ 
cadence itj?roduced forms that affected the development of Vaishnavism, and 
both these Buddhist and Vaishnava forms then influenced Bengali devotional- 
ism. Their emphasis was on the female principle of the universe and they 
exalted the religious value of sexual passion. In reaction against the rigours 
of the Mahayana discipline they preached the doctrine of naturalism, thus 
idealizing the sensuous and showing a new path to salvation in and through 
the senses. Intense emotionalism and eroticism pervaded their rites and mysti¬ 
cal teachings. Chaitanya, the greatest of the Bengali teachers, did not himself 
come under their spell, but they certainly had an impact on the erotically in¬ 
spired Krishna -bhakti of Bengal, leading in some cases to decadent practices. 

Chandidas (fourteenth century) is the first great name in Bengali bhakti 
literature. His poems, which include poems to the Mother Goddess and to 
Krishna and Radha, testify to his being influenced by both the Gita-Govinda 
and the Sahajiya doctrines. He holds that the only way to salvation is the love 
of God, and that this love must be based on an earthly passion for a particular 
person. This passion, however, needs to be sublimated, and therefore one 
should choose an inaccessible person, for instance a low-caste or married 
woman, for its object. The washerwoman Rami became the focus of his own 
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desire and some of his most beautiful poems are about her. More influential 
than these Sakta poems was his Krishnakirtan, devoted to the love of Krishna 
and Radha, imbued with great depth of feeling and transfused with profound 
symbolism. 

Friend* what else can I fell you? 

Love has captured me in my tender youth, 

And You leave me no peace in my house. 

I will end my life, jump in the sea* 

Yearning to be reborn as Krishna, 

And You as Radha in the next life. 

Then my love will snare, then abandon You. 

As You go to the well, I will gracefully 
Stand under the Kadamba with my flute. 

Chandidas says, You, as a simple housewife* 

Wdl fall under the spell of my flute. 

w ‘ !i be Your turn, O Krishna, 
o suffer the burning pangs of love, 

Benaainfilt il'S f , t0 »«“"'>■ ««ury) did not write in 

uengan, out m Maithm, an allied dia cct hW o - iu- j . * 

part of Bengali Vaishnavism. He wrote dght worW t /- Knshna are 
thousand of his love-ballads have been cc Hi?, ? ’ nearly * 

tent to that of Chandidas, but his poetrV k f ““'.V !? C ° n : 

learned. In fact it mostly reads as a POhshtd, and 

erotic,sm, and the tradition injected a VerSI ° n ,° f Sansknt courtl >' 

Wh ‘ Ch ° ne someti -« suspects was abJ^SSSr^r ^ P ° emS 

• * ■ On all my limbs 
Were spells oflove. 

What strength I needed 
Jo arrest desire. 

My quive^-fa&st*’ 

I hid with trembling hands * 

As all my body glowed 

No longer could I check my Da « Jnn 

, And the shut lotus bloomed LSs. > 

became a reformer, an£ounded a* secTwk^ trandS ° f Ben§aU Vais ^ avism ’ 
religious life, was ViSvambhar Misra called pT° rm0US iniluence on Ben S al 
unique in medieval bhakti history in that he ^ ait u anya (1485-1533)- He was 
movement which covered Bengal and spilled ^ • * nitiator °f a ver y broad 
It was a movement which encompassed an or 0Ut,into ttle wh ole of east India, 
school, and a broad-based popular cult. Ch q 2 ™ sect ’ a strong theolo S icaI 
member of the Sankarite Dasnam! sect and hi was P r °bably at first a 
writings, but only a few devotional songs He h; * ! 1 . 0 * * eave an y theological 
ary ecstatic. 6 ' “imself was primarily a vision- 

He sent six theologians, the ‘six Gosvaminc’ ♦„ ,-u 
place Vrindavan (in Bengali Brindaban) to w 

iLoee So '^ofVidya P a,i, fra ns. Deben Bhattacharya, London, ,963, p. 69. 
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emerging sect. These were the people who codified its doctrine and formulated * 
its rules and rites. They were learned Sanskritists, familiar with the revelation 
and the tradition, and primarily intent on fittingtheir theology into com¬ 
mentaries on the sacred texts, particularly the Bhagavata Purana. The main 
peculiarities of their theology are the following. Krishna is considered to be 
not a mere incarnation of Vishnu, but the highest aspect of the divine, its 
‘true essence’. In this aspect he is united with the highest Jakti, which ex¬ 
presses the blissful power of divine life and is manifest in Radha. The aim of 
the devotee is gradually to ascend the ladder of bhakti till he reaches the 
supreme state of madhurya , or sweetness, in which he emotionally identifies 
himself with Radha and achieves the blissful state of union with Krishna. 
This ladder of perfection is expressed in a terminology taken over from the 
refined science of aesthetics, describing the experience of the beautiful. The 
whole theological edifice is thus based on a formalization of sublimated emo¬ 
tional eroticism, and couched in terms derived from aesthetics. It should be 
stressed that this mystical theology insists strongly on virtue and on ethical 
training, as the necessary prerequisites for the full realization of bhaktL 

This theology, elaborated at a physical distance from Bengal, in some way 
distanced itself from Chaitanya himself and the popular movement that grew 
around him. Chaitanya expressed himself in the sankirtan , a session of hymn¬ 
singing by a group of devotees. These songs were often accompanied by 
ecstatic dancing to the sound of tambourines. Sessions took place in homes or 
temples, or erupted in the streets in the form of processions. Chaitanya, the 
ecstatic par excellence , was the centre of the cult, and a whole literature of 
hymns, biographies, legends, and dramas sprang up around him. In fact 
Chaitanya himself became the object of popular devotion, and was considered 
the living Krishna, or rather the incarnation of Radha-Krishna. The Chait- 
anyites were no social reformers militating against the caste structure but 
within the sphere of devotional practice they completely rejected all distinction 
of caste and thus promoted a sense of equality that penetrated deep into 
Bengali life. 

For three centuries Krishna and Chaitanya remained the main inspiration 
of high Bengali culture. The seventeenth century produced a new crop of 
hymnodists, the greatest of whom was Govinda Das. v 


The sun above is burning like fire, 

The sand beneath is burning the path, 
But Radha in daylight goes to the tryst. 
Butter-soft body, and lotus-soft feet. 

The wind blows about circles of dust. 
Screening the eyes of suspicious elders. 
The beautiful Radha is now on her way, 
And all her troubles are blown away. 

Govindadas says, O Loving R&dha, 

You have now conquered the obstacles. 
And the mantra of love. So you must go. 
And learn from Hari the rituals of love. 



I 
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Orders of sadhus sprang up in the Chaitanya tradition, but they came 
strongly under the decadent influence of the Tantric orders. The Chaitanya 
movement had a great impact on Bengali life as a whole. It gave it a special 
identity which persisted even through periods of stagnancy, and provided time 
and again new inspiration to its religious reformers and poets: Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and Rabindranath Tagore cannot 
be properly understood without reference to that tradition. 

the land of HINDI 

In the Hindi-speaking areas the new movement started not around the 
figure of Krishna, but around Rama, and found its leader and organizer in 
Ramananda (1400-70). In his early days he probably resided in south India 
and was at first a follower of Ramanuja’s Srlvaishnava sect. On his return to 
the north he settled down in Varanasi (Banaras) and established his own sect, 
the Ramanandis, Although the old Vahniki Ramayana was followed over the 
centimes by a series of works on Rama, we have little evidence of any Rama 
cult before the advent of Ramananda. He looks upon Rama as the supreme 
Uod, who is to be adored with his sakti, SIta, and whose close companions 
like Hanuman should also be venerated. The literature of the sect is not im¬ 
portant-only one hymn of Ramananda himself is extant—and its theology 
and ritual are largely modelled on those of Ramanuja. 

o-r! ‘" flucnce lies in a different direction. Ramananda was strongly 
aS an?hk t hG , restnctl0 “ injustices of caste. He threw his sect open to 
casttandevenlM^i 0113 ^ 15 ^ 1 ^ are Said \° ^included women, an out- 
the vernacular set Thl \ f ^ ank egalltari ^ n basis aad the exclusive use of 

did exist in India befnr> < ’ ap3rt ^ rorn , niari >' otber s. Although egalitarian ideas 
contemporary Muslim ’e-f- ca i-!’ ot ^ 1 . SCOLint berc the possible influence of the 
portance {Suse j Sect has historical im- 
ments which covered no S ZV *™o - R D - Umbe . r of other sects and move- 
portant later sec U ket £ £ 2 Stand at the ■««» of iUn¬ 
social concern, 6 S ‘ khs and the Kai *P a nthIs, who inherited their 

veloped his own characteHshc^clpf-r 1, d ' sc !^ e , Ramananda, but later de- 
least brought up in a Muslim home h« 1Sra ' 1 rc *, bab ly a Muslim by birth, or at 
His poetry, of which a good collection ^ re , mained a low-caste weaver, 
a poetry of the people: it is unpolished and haf* d ° Wn the a S es > is essentially 
it is pervaded with a profound symbolism ^ a rus t iC > colioquial quality, yet 
power. It is a poetry of epigrams and an often reaches great lyrical 

penetrated the life of north India neaHv . Verses ’ eas 'ty remembered, that has 
For Kabir there is only one way to Gotri sh 1UCh ^ tbe P oetr y of Tulsidas. 
bhakti, which gives one the vision of the T th j Way °f Personally experienced 
grace. Man must purify his soul by righteoi 3nd wbich is a gift of God ’ s 
tion and love, and by praise of God in his, - Sness and humility, by renuncia- 
Kabir’s idea of God, like his whole theokuw !« , and in his ^ uiet meditation - 
from Vaishnavisra, Hatha Yoga, VcdantS ■ 1Uc ’ Wlth strong influences 
God by many names, like Ram, Hari, Allah k 5 ’ a °. d SQfls ?- He called 

tfunya (the Void) and §abda (Sound). No "'on^’the’Mu^fimscSmed himas 
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a son, the Hindus looked on him as a and the Sikhs incur- 

porated his songs in their Adi-Granth. mntinuouslv V attach 

Kablr was at heart a reformer, and an iconoclast. ConUnuously .e attacks 

the externals of religion, scriptures, pilgrimages, rituals, p 

There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places, 

and I know that they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak, 

I know, for I have cried aloud to them. 

The Puranas and the Koran are mere words; 

lifting up the curtain, I have seen . 4 

To this religious iconoclasm he adds a social iconoclasm that incessantly 
attacks the injustices of caste, and denounces the pride of the brahmans. 
Humanity to him is a brotherhood, and all varieties of human nature are but 
refractions of the divine. 

It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be; 

The barber has sought God, the washerwoman, and the carpenter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Svapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Muslims alike have achieved that End, where 
remains no mark of distinction.* 

T ,4 w it that after Kabir’s death both Hindus and Muslims claimed the 
Knd^The ghost of Kablr appeared and told them to raise the shroud. Beneath 
thmf found only a heap of fresh flowers. The Hindus took half and cremated 
theL at Varanasi, the Muslims buried the other half at Maghar. 

01 Kablr founded a community, known as the Kabirpanth, which exists to this 
dav and a dozen other sects sprang from his direct teaching. They all shunned 
'dolatry, were open to Hindus and Muslims alike, stressed the value of the 
1 uru and limited themselves to the vernacular. In the course of time, however, 
these sects grew more exclusive, became increasingly Hinduized, and adopted 
orders of sadhus. The most important of these sects, which was to have quite 
a different history, was that of the Sikhs, founded by Guru Nanak, a disciple 
of Kablr. 

Tulsidas (1532-1623) was the other most famous spiritual heir of Raman- 
anda. His Ram-charit-manas, the Lake of the Story of Rama, has been rightly 
called the Bible of north India. This was a new Ramayana in the vernacular, a 
conception so daring that it aroused the ire of the brahmans and made the 
people consider Tulsidas a reincarnation of Valmiki. It is the favourite book of 
a hundred million people, for many of whom it is their main source of religious 
inspiration. Of Tulsidas’s life we know little for sure. He probably studied 
Sanskrit, then settled in Varanasi, where he devoted himself wholly to the 
Rama bhakti. Traditionally six minor and six major works are attributed to 
him. Of the latter the greatest, apart from the Ram-charit-manas, are the 
Vinaya-pattrika and the Kavitavali. 

4 One Hundred Poems of Kabir, trans. Rabindranath Tagore, London, 1962, poem 
No. XLII. 

* Ibid., poem No. II. It is to be noted that most of the verses of Kabir translated by 
Tagore are of dubious authenticity; but they arecertainly the work ot his school, and reflect 
the doctrines of the sect he founded. [Ed.] 
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Attempts to ascribe to Tulsidas a particular theology, either the Sankarite 
monism or the theistic monism of Ramanuja, seem fruitless. He was not a 
systematic theologian but in his own way he aspired to harmonize these 
different theologies. This attempt differentiates him clearly from both 
Ramananda and Kabir. The mam reason for this may be found in th» 
Adhyatma Rmnayana, a work that postdates those two and tries to combine 
Sankara’s monism with Ramanuja’s devotion TiiI.mi , , , ^ „ e 

he may seem to lean towards Sankara, 

the very practical approach of living bhakti it^if he solution for him Jay in 
tional framework of Hinduism he afso nrnv^n H hlS attltude to the tradi “ 
is not a revolutionary as they were hut tfTf y { rom hls predecessors. He 
traditional Hindu society and of th/ * upholds firmly the broad basis of 
many sects that endangered theep ),. c - Cn f tUres ’ and repeatedly attacks those 
brought about within the comoass if' 1 * * * S u UC , tU i‘ es - For bim reform had to be 
power of bhakti. Caste should stand ],„,,? ltself throu S h the loving 
of no importance, and bhakti wns ni L / a devotee as devotee, caste was 
. Tulsidas’s bhakti is thelmL r,? P 10 alL 

is totally free of even the slighted ^f v f nt / or his loving master. His work 
scrupulous concern for purity in tLh ° f s f DSUalit y, showing in fact a 
Krishna literature, and his enormouc i«fl. W ° rk contrast3 strongly with the 
Rama bhakti literature of the north Th Ui j nC ? carrjed tbis over into the whole 
f^t a , de m Very incident of his and graciousness of Rama 

... everyone in the epic trinsf ’ m * be * r pervasion is so great 

^5™ K ? ike y ! and RAvanalnto devnt' min ? eventu a!ly even the traditional 

ESS??* *° Devoli °" <° M™ i, 

thev nnu'fi u m ^ e ant ^ direct wav T !^ S ailc * ^ eat ^ s ) an d the way of 

> may find themselves. ‘ y 0pen to ali > in whatever condition of life 

whichever 1 0^™^’ bird or demon - 

faster, that ^ 

Each you S d T y ^ e o ^ r refu Se, 

such IS your kindly nature ’ 

1 nJSiSjltoWjttt. 
and you accepted «uch ^ ave ’ . 

so wor?h nC ° ther mast =r ,mp0StOr; 

Nor God compassief ^ rath * 

care for the shameT ;^ 0 ^ 10136 

Tulsidas’s incalculable influence on w- a ■ Wh ° arc ycu!rs ‘ 6 
He inspired an intense devotion to Ram^ til'T 1 nortb India was threefold, 
life, and made Gandhi cry ‘He Ram!’ as he d ,t H U< * ed iJpori ever y as P ect of 

6 Tulsi Das, Kavitavali, trans. with a Critical l ntrnH . the assassio ’ s bull&t - 

PP' ^ ^ Ucll0n by F. R, Allchin, London, 1964, 
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Tulsidas inculcated a high sense of morality, and of kindness in human rela¬ 
tionships. And he proved a great force in strengthening the structures^ of the 
Sanatana Dharma at a time when both Islam and the many iconoclastic sects 
were threatening it seriously. In this last his stature is no smaller than that of 
the great Sankara himself. 

The Hindi world also produced its devotees of Krishna. Mira Bai (1503-73), 
a Rajput princess, was the first to achieve poetic fame. She was widowed at an 
early age, and left the Court of the Rana to devote herself to the worship of 
Krishna: 


Rana, your strange world is not to my liking, 

It has no saints, and its people are base. 

I’ve given up ornaments and the braiding of hair. 

I’ve given up collyrium and the tying of braids. 

Mira has found a perfect groom, Krishna the Lord. 

She was no theologian, nor did she leave a great number of songs, but those 
that are extant have a quality all their own. There is a freshness and femininity 
about them, a deep pathos that expresses itself in lyrifcal simplicity, without 
the frills of conscious artistry. It is not so much the myth of Krishna that in¬ 
terests her as her own relationship with him. That relationship is different 
from most other Krishna saktas in that it consists of a spiritual marriage to 
Krishna, her Lord. 

Friend, it’s in a dream that the Lord married me. 

The doorways were festooned, and he held my hand, 

It’s in a dream that he married me, happy for ever. 


In their nuptials the erotic element is totally absent; there is no voluotun 
imagery. It is in her poems of separation that she reaches her greatest hei&hf US 
projecting her sorrow and pining for Krishna on to nature around her 

Thunderclouds came and went, but no message from Hari 
Frog, peacock, partridge and cuckoo started to call. * 

Lightning flashed in deep darkness, but I was alone, 

Trembling in the roar of fragrant wind and pelting rain. 

Loneliness burnt and stung like a jet black cobra, 

And Mira’s heart overflowed with love for the Lord. 


Surdas (1483-1563) was one of the eight main disciples of Vallahh* 
the most brilliant. Born in a brahman family and blind, possibly fromWrthhe 
was a musician attached to the temples at Agra and Mathura Heteftateat 
number of songs, collected in the Sursagar. which he himself tells us JS 
spued by the Bhagmiata Purina. His songs have as their theme the love of 
Krishna, whose life he sings, taking particular delight in the child Krishna 

Sent om7i«,e V ',t,l ren ° Wned a f ° r iK “ 

jr . , . , ableaux reminds one of the contemporary Raia<ufinn 

Krataa rmumtures which also vividly evoke the viltage“JeTthe fa* As 

alW teni=r„S" d °” ly t ° TulsMs - His "^attend- 

fZ f, er bhahti, sometimes passionate, yet never too explicitly physical 
often full of pathos, and pervaded with a gentle affection for afl thaSs ’ 
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As the moth for love of the lotus loses itself in the flower 
and yet is happy; so am I Thy devotee, my Lord! 

As the stag for delight of a tune stands unconcernedly near the 
axe of the huntsman; so am I Thy devotee 

,0 bs 

A Ti l °™ 

For I feel forsaken and lonely and sad. r 
SOUTH INDIA 

and we saw howit sprea^tothe imrthT^'T' moveraen ! ° ri ginally started, 
north India. In General oup 1 ^ f nc ^ , c ^ an " e d the religious panorama of 
ment was much more closelv weH^n ' n tIie souttl tlie devotional move- 
the sects than in the north ^ -iin ei V? ttie stron S theological traditions and 
occasional individualistic rp’vn!nt° USh to ° t * ie m °vement threw up the 
gians and sects themselves how. ° Ur COnCern is . not with the theolo- 
ment as it expressed itself in th» , Ver ’ but , w ^ devotional popular move- 
In Tamil-land .u“”, 

dominate the scene, and they soon - j S ancl the ^aymars continued to 
became part and parcel of temnl^ sta ^ us of divine scripture and 

The first great poet to follow them lp f S weJ1 as of P°P u l ar devotional life, 

famous Tamil Rdmdyana which ; c (twelfth century), author of the 

and times of the Cholas, The W]t ^ descia PtiQns of the country 

ound their Tamil translators Murlf Rhagamta Parana also 

Hv^ S i nSk i nt compositions, and even ^ X aisllnavite effort, however, went 
cosdy fr°m the Sanskrit and nr ^ ts ver nacular literature de- 

Qjjj. e ai ^! t f s produced a new deVotin^ 1 ^ purardc approach and style, 
their fi ° r Slddttas - T heir innumerable * ? ltera , tlJre tIlc hymnodists called 
f^ e m °ootheism and equally ^ a * ned S reat popularity, and, in 
arrayed themselves against the ^ndemnation of idolatry, they 

r or orthodoxy. 

of pagan deities h 1 

SSSfWfi" e? 

They've vanished r books * 

ae d from my mind. 

Thp m* j haVe a shrine_ 

The mind within my breast 

An image too is th ere _l 
The soul that camefr om God. 

7 Temple Bells, p. 2? 
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I offer ash and flowers— 

The praises of my heart; 

And all the God-made world 
Is frankincense and myrrh. 
And thus where’er I go 
I ever worship God . 8 


The earliest Kannada literature was predominantly Jam, but &e Hindu 
renaissance was inaugurated by Basava towards the end of the twelfth century. 
He founded the sect of the VIraSaivas or the Lingayats, characterized by its 
numerous monasteries and by the large measure of its social equality, which 
had a tremendous influence on the Kannada country. They invented a new 
kind of vernacular literature, the vachana, little pieces of rhythmic prose ser¬ 
mons, meant for the people and inculcating bhakti to Siva. For over three 
centuries enormous numbers of these vachanas were composed. The Lingayats 
also left collections of hymns, and a hagiographic literature in praise of their 
saints. Here is a sample of a vachana : 


Oh pay your worship to God now—before the cheek turns wan, and the neck is 
winkled and the body shrinks-before the teeth fall out and the back is bowed, and 
vou are wholly dependent on others—before you need to lean on a staff, and to raise 
SS by your hands on your thighs-before your beauty is destroyed by age and 
Dwth itself arrives. Oh now worship KQdala-sangama-deva* 


Vaishnava literature in Kannada really started from the sixteenth century, 
during the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, first with translations from the 
Sanskrit classics, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Bhagavata 
Purana. These were then followed by popular songs composed and sung by 
the dasas, or mendicant singers, inspired by Madhvacharya and stimulated bv 
the visit of Chaitanya to the south in 1510. This tradition continued for a 
couple of centuries, producing songs in praise of Vishnu, some venerating him 
in the form of the Vithoba of Pandharpur, thus linking up with the Maharash¬ 
trian tradition. 


My stock (of sugar candy) is not packed on the backs of strong kine 
Nor pressed into bags strongly fastened with twine. 

Wherever it goes it no taxes doth pay 

But still is most great, and brings profit, I say. 


It wastes not with time; never gives a bad smell; 
You’ve nothing to pay, though you take it right well; 
White ants cannot eat the fine sugar with me; 

The city resounds as its virtue men see. 


From market to market ’tis needless to run; 

The shops know it not, the bazaar can have none. 

My candy, you see, is the name of Vishnu, 

So sweet on the tongue that gives praise as is due . 10 

Telugu literature follows closely the pattern of development of Kannada 
literature, starting with Jain texts, and then moving on to a Hindu renaissaruce 

* c' ® arnett > The Heart of India, London, 1913, pp. 91-2. 

* R,ce > Kanarese Literature , London, I 9 2, » P- 57 - 10 Ibid.. P- 82. 
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by translations from the Sanskrit* The starting-point is Nannaya (eleventh 
century), who translated part of the Mahdbkdrata, later continued by the 
great Tikkana (1220-1300), and finished by Yerrapragada (1280-1350)* The 
Rdmdyana and the great Purdnas too were soon transposed into Telii^u. 

The Telugu country saw a couple of figures who in many ways closely re- 
senible some of the contemporary north Indian saints. Potana (f 400-75/was 
a poor man without scholarship, who lived and died in the countryside His 
voluminous translation of the Bhagavata gained immediate popularity; be¬ 
cause it combined a simple language of great narrative power with a deeo in- 

sr I2SSS' ,r 

much an individualist and a revolution- V «- a , ow ‘ caste ^ a ‘ v * te > ;md very 
verse is known to all Telu bus mH t dI " y ' ^ IS sata ^ a (century) of gnomic 
with sarcastic attacks on the’hr'iii ° n3 ° St soutb t nc hans. His verses bristle 
grimages. lhe brahmans > on polytheism, idolatry, and pi!- 

TheShaJthg 6 ^’ ™ dita,i ° n of a crane! 

Ah, why win ye t Th ® bathm § of a frog! 

y ot tty to know your own hearts? 

What are you the hptt^n 

Your thoughts should be set*™ p*?? y >° Ur b ° dy Whh ashes? 

For the rest, an ass can vu^n on . God alone; 

ti - u wallow in dirt as well as you. 

Deluding men * mid whliu f Vedas are like courtesans. 

He that ft* sh ,„ . Go<l " <*• “ h °°°“ r “<’ 1 ' wife 

He that embraces pm™,',Si, h i ! ” M binh > a vill »S e pig; 

And be that bows to a h become a beggar; 

The reign of Krish 6 Stia become Iike a lifeless image, 11 

Sansknt classici3ni j and theTdi^nf f poet-king, brought back 

urtly than religious The insn S court is ornate and more 

. .?;. em Ply in content whilst c PP t,° n ba P ^ one out of high poetry, which be- 

tiadition the great favourites of thp*" 8 ? ft£r new effects - but in the popular 
A moclern languages too litre n ^ S - c ° ntlnued to be treasured. 

MalayaJam had their devotional hv**’ ^ samese > Kashmiri, Gujarati, and 
changed Hinduism profoundly over ml?? 0 r 1 ?* 3 ' * n ^ act ’ dev °ti°nal bhakti 
onwards. Up to the seventeenth centurv it ° n ? ia ’ from the Seventh century 
power in Hinduism, and it was onlv iPlL reit5ained the most important single 
of the West was to challenge HinHnic 16 nme . teent h century that the impact 
renewal. m again, and stimulate yet another 

11 L - D ' Darnell, on cil nn 

’ p ' c,t -> PP. ni-ii. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Islam in Medieval India 

by S. A. A. Rizvi 


Islam means ‘submission’ or ‘resignation’ to Allah (God). The Qur a “> _ 
highest authority, calls it ‘the only true religion’, perfected for °5 e > 

Allah intends to guide. The Qur’an is revealed and not created, being the 
eternal word of God incarnate. It requires Muslims (the word Muhammadan 
is taboo among modern Muslims) to believe in God, His Angels, His Books, 
and His Messengers. All the prophets from Adam to Muhammad, and all the 
books revealed to them, are regarded as the religious heritage of Islam; but as 
Muhammad is the last of the prophets, Islam is the last word in the cycle of 

dl SEuS»'strongest weapon against the scriptures of the Jews and Christians 
is the accusation that they are no longer authentic, having been corrupted by 
hfsageTand saints of those two faiths. Islam’s condemnation of the idols of 
MeSfaoDhes equally to all idol worship. According to Islam, only Allah is 
to tetoKhiDDed for he is the Creator and Lord of Judgement, with unlimited 
sovereignty {rubMyya) over His creation. Belief in His omnipotence and 
benevofencein its turn demands that Muslims treat all God s creatures with 
kindness for he who loves God’s creatures best, is best beloved of Him. 

The oneness of God and the mission of Muhammad are recognized in the 
profession of faith ( shahadah ): ‘There is no God except Allah and Muham¬ 
mad is Allah’s messenger’. Five times a day, their faces turned towards 
Mecca, Muslims are enjoined to pray in a prescribed form. The noon prayer 
on Friday is the only public one; but these congregational prayers have 
obliged Muslims, both rulers and private men, to build mosques in which to 
hold them. Another obligation laid on the Muslim is to givea fixed proportion 
of certain categories of his property as alms. Then, during the month of 
Ramazan, the ninth of the Muslim calendar and that in which the Qur’an was 
first revealed, he must neither eat nor drink from dawn to sunset. Every 
Muslim who possesses the means must also make the pilgrimage to Mecca at 
least once in his life. 


Islam has no priesthood or sacerdotal hierarchy. Heresy is a term not 
strictly speaking applicable to Islam, for, as Professor Holt says, it ‘has been 
repressed only when it has been manifested as political subversion; it is also 
true to say that, since Islam is both a religious and a political community, the 
distinction between religious and political dissent is not clear cut’. 

During the first century of its history, Islam split into two sects divided on 
political as well as religious grounds: Sunnis and Shi‘is. The religious dif¬ 
ferences between the two arose over the interpretation of verses of the Qur’an 
and over the Hadis, or corpus of traditions about Muhammad’s sayings and 
doings. Although the Qur’an is common to both sects, their Hadis differ, as 
do their doctrines upon the succession to Muhammad. The Sunnis, who have 
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always predominated in India, believe that Muhammad appointed no succes¬ 
sor, and left this matter to the discretion of the elite of the Utntua or com¬ 
munity of believers. The Shi‘Is assert that Muhammad’s being the last of the 
prophets does not end men’s need of intermediaries between themselves and 
God. They call such intermediaries Imams, and regard ‘All, the cousin and 
son-in-law of Muhammad, as their first Imam. Their jurisprudence and re¬ 
ligious practices are based on the teachings of their Imams 

th ' ^essioVtta^tinued tough 

*„KS.r' ‘ he ISnS ' Asharis ' “ wh ° m 

Kazim, followed by fivf’others W f c ? ntinued b y Masa al- 

thirteenth centuries oronsfj' JP [ sma lils > wil ° from the ninth to the 
esoteric meaning to their relielmtc J* ^P liefs tffecl 'vely by giving inner or 
ally, ruled Multan more or lif!°, t .! achin ® s ’ whlch th °y explained allegoric- 
political power thSe thev ^n 1 C ° ntm J U0USly to Il6a Even after losing their 
India, and one of their leatW vm nU ~ d preacb tiieir doctrines secretly in 
a coup d'etat in Raziya’s reion NUr Turk> made a final bid for power through 
The Isnil ‘Ashari faith wn= ’ 

Isma‘il I (1501-24), the founded 3 r the state reIi S ion of Iran by Shah 
ance of this faith by the sultan, Jr 1 Safavid Dynasty. In India the accept- 
gether with their patronage of sjhi‘- [uadnagar, Bijapur, and Golconda, to- 
sharpened the Shi‘i-Sunnl com ml! Sch ? lars and learning in their kingdoms, 
considerable influx of Shlh elifp f rn rS ^. in nortbem India, where there was a 
The rulers of northern India 1 ? r°l. h tiie Deccan and ^an. 
sub j ects. Among the Sunnis there JJr the SunnI faith) as were most of their 

tilcir founders: the Han\f° UI r PriI i Cipal scJlools of jurisprudence 
7 JJ the Mahkite after Malik ibn A * ^ l . er AbQ Hanlfa of Kufah (c. 699- 

Caim/ i he ®hafi‘iite called after ash^h- 795 ^’ tbe Ieader °f tbe Medina 

MSlSS 7 1i 0,i J‘" d - a ‘at=-c“™ SH’ S 0 “ ouris, ’ ed i" Baghdad aad 
in t!;! 55 ? f Baghdad. All four system, Hanbahte after Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
Lol h th ? CaKed the ‘roots'or „S ^ bascd on thc Qur’an and Hadis, 

_ *_ he matter was dealt with either Vbere tb ey failed to provide a solu- 

JucT nf r CathollC COnse nt {tjma') Private basis of analo S ica t deduction 

Shi n/ V 7 mg Im P°rtance in every sc J JU ? g ? ment) or was allowed a 
right of preference (istihsan) or departure h f°° ' In Aba Hanrfa ’ s system, the 
is also permissible. It was univeiE TJ'Ti ! inaIo § y on Squads of equity 
operate strictly within the existing S v stf !l eed ^oughout the Sunni world to 
tjon. Such inflexibility provided a s^ to a ^ ow 110 further codifica- 
Sunrus could combat schisms and oth^°^ ^ ens * v e position from which 
and internal. mer threats to their faith, both external 

The greatest challenge to orthodox Sun • 
form of the Mu'tazilas, who had much i mSm catne ^ rom rat ‘onaIism in the 
fessed a strict monotheism, denying anv C ° mmon with the Sh! ‘ Is - Tlle y pro- 
creatures. For them, God is just and has nnfv bIance betwecn Allah an d His 
man, for although He has the power to com d ° with the eviI deeds of 

and man is solely responsible for his own ^1; ‘ njus £“ He do f not do so, 

aetions. Rejecting the orthodox 
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view that the Qur’an was the duplicate of a celestial origiMl,theyproclaimed 
that it had been created. Under the patronage of the Abbasid Caliph Ma‘- 
mun (813-33), the Mu'tazilas ruthlessly persecuted their opponents, thus 
setting a precedent for the relentless inquisition into free thinking later prac¬ 
tised by the orthodox. 

The Mu'tazilas made a more positive contribution to Sunni orthodoxy, 
however, through Abu’l Hasan al-Ash‘arI ( 873 - 935 ) a zealous Mu'tazilite 
who had learnt their techniques before deserting them, and evolved his own 
system of rational argument for the defence of orthodox doctrine, known as 
kaldrn. Parallel to the Ash'arl School developed the orthodox Matuiidi 
School of Abu Mansur Maturidi (died in 944). The differences between the 
two schools are listed as thirteen, but they are more serious than acknow¬ 
ledged. 

The Ash'arl system made great progress under the leadership of its most 
outstanding protagonist, Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1 in), who fought 
against all non-orthodox Sunni systems, including those of the Falasifa 
(philosophers) such as Farabi (c. 870-950) and Avicenna (980-1037) who 
based their thinking upon Aristotelian, Platonic, or Neoplatonic works trans¬ 
lated from Greek into Arabic between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 

The influence of Gbazali was much greater, because of the new Muslim 
religious leaders produced by the educational system devised by the Saljuqld 
vizier, Nizamu’l Mulk Tusi (c. 1018-92). This centred on seminaries of higher 
Sunnite learning known as fttodrosos , designed specifically to produce scholars 
of the Ash'arl School qualified to run the government in accordance with 
orthodox Sunni ideas. Known as ‘ ulama' (singular, ‘ 5 /wi), these scholars were 
mostly government officials whose religious prestige was exploited by the 
sultans as a counterpoise against ambitious military adventurers. But al¬ 
though the V/ama’ issued fatwas (legal opinions) declaring that opposition to 
the ruling authority was an abominable sin, not all of them were themselves 
loyal to their rulers. Ambitious ‘ulama’ did in fact join with military leaders 
in plots to replace strong monarchs by their own puppets. Many monarchs 
were able to overcome such situations only by drawing upon the support 
of the sufis. No sultan could wield power successfully unless he was able to 

balance the interests of the * ulama\ the sufis, and the military leaders_the 

three main pressure groups. 

Contrary to the ‘ ulama\ who specialized in the formal structure of Islamic 
law and dealt with the practical requirements of political, social, and econo¬ 
mic life, the sufis claimed to penetrate to the very root and spirit of Islam. 
Professor Arberry describes sufism as ‘the attempt of individual Muslims to 
realize in their personal experience the living presence of Allah’. 

In die formative period, sufis generally led a retired ascetic life; but gradu¬ 
ally they evolved a corporate system of their own, ideas and practices being 
borrowed from Christian and Buddhist monasticism and philosophy from 
Neoplatonism and Upanishadic concepts. Their originality lay in incorporat¬ 
ing these influences within the framework of Islam, thus making them an in¬ 
tegral part of Muslim life. 

p^au ™° St _ aut ^ ent ‘ c exposition of sufism is contained in the Risala (Epistle) 
01 Abu’l Qasim al-Qushairi (d. 1074). What endowed sufism with great 
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prestige, however, and led to its being regarded as the pinnacle of religious 
life, was the sudden change in Abu Hamid abGhazali’s life, when in 1095 he 
resigned from the chair of divinity in the Nizamiyya academy of Baghdad to 
lead the life of n sufi. Poetry also contributed to making sufism a popular 
movement, and its organizational structure did much towards keeping it an 
effective one. By the twelfth century, sufls were divided into different silsilas 
(orders), each wit l ^P lr (preceptor), also known as Shaikh or Khwoja , as an 
infallible gni e or e neophyte* Until the fourteenth century, a pir only 
initiate iscip es in o is own order, but later on distinguished preceptors 
im ^ te dlscl P les into other orders too. 

P m c n f see kin e? 1 th p *en centre °f the pir.? activity, attracting from 

categories, the mort ad™^ ^ S raded to different 

exercises Some lrh™„ ° Q -!° inin S tiie pir in his prayers and meditattonai 

disciples and visitors YnkiKhef ^ iodging f ° f 2 Iarge number of 
of the local inhabitants but l r nmates of the khanqah lived on the chanty 

their popularity. So much were WGnt by their affluence S rew in ste P with 
and worshipped by posterity ^ Vericrated ^ that their relics were sanctified 

Hindu mystic Uadk'ionseqve 06 kn °™ to have sett!ed in India > where the rich 

as Data Ganj Bakhsh fdieri ft new vitality to sufism, was Hujwlrf, also known 
sufism entitled Kashi?I Mali ■-f Io8 ^’ tde author of the celebrated manual of 

The development of sewrif* ' 

establishment of a netwn l- ? ; W orders in the twelfth century led to the 
India. In India the first !p V ° jSnqiihs, mainly in Iran, Central Asia, and 
BahaVd-Din Zakarlyva ( g khanqah was established at Multan by Shaikh 
Suhrawardl order nriom!, T 1 ^ 2 )- He was also the founder in India of the 

r2 34 )> the author of an a* > ■ by Shaikh Shihabu’d-Dln Suhrawardl (1145- 
Rujers^ high government ra f * cn | larUia l on sufism entitled ‘Awarifii l-Ma‘arif. 
khanqahs, and the hagiot ° ' C r v and rner chants lavished gifts upon these 
granaries and general affliif™ literature relates how, with its overflowing 

assistance to thf^tate. Shaikh T?’u-t C khanqah was often able to give financial 

*i de J a ,^ s struggle acabisf 1 rfu- u ’ d " Dlri Zakariyya openly took litutmish’s 
Shaikhu lIslam Leader of ^ and re ceived from him the title of 
only with the religj ous anc j .. '• , de avoided ordinary men and associated 

Abu l^uth (died 1335 ), in his turn u 6 V®’ grandson, Shaikh Ruknu’d-DIn 
and the Tughluq sultans. Anothp^o S u‘ 8hly res Pected by Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dln 
disciple Shaikh Jalalu’d-Din Tabre7~ U f r . awardi sufi, Shaikh Shihabu’d-DIn’s 
acy in Delhi, and retired to Ben sal 5 u in his efforts to establish suprem- 
langar (centre for the distribution off Wflcre be established a khanqah and a 
at Devatalla near Pandua, He is sai H C IIlea ^ s )' ^ rst at Lakhnauti, and then 
Bengalis to Islam. 0 have converted a large number of 

The Panjab, Sind, and Bengal thus h 
Suhrawardl activity. It appears that tt q Caine three important centres of 
Hindus to Islam, and they were helped t S , uilrawar dis were keen to convert 
nections with those in power. Suhrawad'° tb ' S by tbe ’ r a ® uence and con- 
(1308-84), who had travelled to various nil SUcfl as M akhdum Jahaniyan 
brother Raju Qattal were militant evangelists ° f the IsIamic world - and his 
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The second outstanding order to establish khanqahsm the towns conquered 
by the Ghurid invaders was the Chishtlyya, originating from a village near 
Herat called Chisht or Khwaja Chisht. It was brought to India by Khwaja 
Mu'inu’d-Din who was born in Sijistan in c. 1141. Having visited me im¬ 
portant centres of Islamic culture in the Middle East, where he came in con¬ 
tact with Shaikhs of all the important sufi orders, he went to Lahore, finally 
settling in Ajmer about 1206. The story that he settled there when Prithyi- 
raja was at the height of his power, and that his curse upon the Raja, with 
whom he had quarrelled, led to his downfall, is nothing more than a pious 
legend. In medieval times such tales were used to prove the superiority of faith 
over political power; yet some modern scholars use them as evidence that the 
sufis were the great missionaries of Islam. When stricken in years, Khwaja 
Mu‘inu’d-Dln married two wives. The hagiologists say this was done so that 
none of the Prophet Muhammad’s practices should go unfollowed; but it is 
more probable that the Khwaja had at last decided to live a settled life. By the 
time he died in 1236, Chisht! khdnqahs were firmly established in many parts 


of the Delhi sultanate. 

At Nagaur an important Chisht! centre was established by Shaikh Haml- 
du’d-DIn Nagauri, whose parents were probably merchants who had lived in 
Delhi before the Ghurid conquest. The Shaikh was certainly born there, 
about 1192, and he came into contact with Khwaja Mu'Inu’d-Din at an early 
age. Guided by his ascetic temperament, he decided to settle at Swal! in 
Nagaur, where he lived until his death in 1274 dike an ordinary Rajasthan! 
cultivator, dissociating himself completely from those in political power. He 
was an authority on Ghazali’s works, and a passionate advocate of the value 
of studying his Kimiya' i-Sa'adat. He was a strict vegetarian. He adopted the 
local language, called in Persian Hindawl, as his own, and the Hindawi verses 
ascribed to him and his successors are the best extant examples of earlv 
Hindawi translations of Persian mystical poetry. y 

The Chisht! centre in Delhi flourished because of the towering Derc^nai;*, 
of Khwaja Qutbu d-Din Bakhtyar Kaki (died 1236), the successor therf* nf 
Khwaja Mu‘inu’d-D!n Chisht!. Although he took no interest in nolitLai 
activities, his immense spiritual prestige made his khanqah a rendezvm,«.#£. 
Muslims from all walks of life. His successor, Baba Faridu’d-Dln Gan " 
Shakar (died 1265), continued living in his own khanqah in Aiodhan mik 
Pattan), so the Delhi centres became the charge of Khwaja Qutbu’d Din’s 
Other disciples, in particular Badru’d-Din Ghaznavl. This did not prevent the 

people of Delhi, merchants, and even passing armies, from paying their re¬ 
spects at Baba Farid’s khanqah in the Panjab paying tneir re 

Delhi became the real Chisht! centre, mainly because of Baba Farid’s 
talented successor, Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’, who from 1287 until his 

bfn f w“ S f °f J vtuslims a11 over northern India. Muhammad 

n»ih U haS bee “ b , amed b y scholars for destroying the importance of 

suc^ssor h Sh?fh e N f - hC M K Shti ° rder ’ but in aCtUal fact Nizamu’d-Dln’s 
“2 t Sba ‘ kb * asiru Chiragh-i-Dihli, died in 1356 without be- 
was nn n 8 the C ;bishti mantle to a successor. And in any case centralization 
was no part of the sufi tradition. 

In Bengal, the Chisht! order was introduced by Siraju’d-Din Akhi Siraj 
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(died 1357), who lived in Gaur. His, successors, the most popular of whom was 
Nur Qutb-i-^Alam (died 1410), established their khdnqahs in PanduzL In close 
touch with this Bengal centre was the Rudaull centre, about fifty miles east of 
Lucknow. The founder of this latter group was Shaikh ‘AlaVd-Dm ‘Ah bin 
Ahmad Sabir (died 1291), a disciple of Baba Farid, He himself retired to 
Kalyar. about 150 miles east of Delhi, and his two immediate successors lived 
in Panipat; but Ahmad bm ‘Abdu’I Haq (died 1434), third n the order of 
succession in this Sabinyya-Chishtiyya branch, established hdkhanqah at 
Rudauli, then under the Sharql rulers of J-iunrmr a„Z\ , r *hi< 

branch, Shaikh‘Abdu’I Quddusfc u« , 5 T . Anotl ? c f member ?i -1 

Gangoh i„ ,he Sa htamp,£M 
Sabinyya-Chishtiyya branch very fan, JiTS Pradesh> 

Another Chishti, Saiyid MuhimmiH r-sf- n - , 
first capital of the Bahmanr nJnncf ai^ U ^ an ! z ^ 1 3 20-1422), made the 
Karnataka State), the centre of ^ rga the nort!l of thc P resent 

‘saints’, compelled bv Sultan ~ number of other Chishti 

Dauiatabad, also bec/me instmlni.r" 13 ' 1 bm , Tu S h H *o leave Delhi for 
can. The disintegration of the cent 1 m sprcadm § Chishti sufism in the Dec- 
vincial dynasties in the fifteenth ceni,, 0 ^’ a ? d J the eraer gence of the pro- 
the establishment of Chishti provided niore patrons, and led to 

. The Chishti stiffs uraed iLi^ 7 . aI1 0ver India - 
ism. Their simple life devoted to a life of P° vert y and ascetic- 

S nary pe0pIe ’ and their immediate d * pendcnce upon thc chari£y of 
they received, made a favourable im nr ? S ^ ibUtl0n to the poor of any money 
population, and even upon Hindu? 1^’°? U - P ° n a11 sections of the Muslim 
P ctice of pas-i-emfas (control of h ^? acb int . erest was aroused by their 
/j- r ascedc exercises in a ceil or Teatb ^’ meditation, chilla (forty days of 
forty days of ascetic exercL nerfo Ioncly p,ace ). and chiUa'i-ma'kus 
“".“'“'SK? b J. he °" -h= ground n„d .h= 

ecstasy in s °ngs), whilh’ * Pbeir most Popular practice was 

t t ^ eif au ^ ence . This DrartiV ^ w as inten ^^d to arouse a state of 

and dr h ,l mn0Vation> Q us hairU n d Gha^-? * hocked thc orthodox, was not 
It? , UP ruIes for it. In the tS' ha u d already S iven it the* blessing 
l t tned to have the government J teenth a «d fourteenth centuries the 

attemmh^ t0 conde2 ^ n somdf but th ^ pract * cc * and several open de- 
Nasirn’ ^.°^preorthodoxy a „d forBP ey '^ re foiled by sufi influence. In 
Nasi u d. Dj n Chiragh and soL of u?!" aUiance with the ‘«W, Shaikh 
ulama m their turn to moderate their !*?' SClples managed to persuade the 
some respectability in strict circles att!tude towards sama\ which gave U 
By the thirteenth century, the stiff th 

o Existence, known as Walufatu'l n/?° r ?° Ptbe Unity of Being, or Oneness 
works of the stiff scholar Ibn‘Arabl (1 w? ’ wb ' cb had emerged through the 
whole ethos of Islam. It differed both f 4 ~ I2 4 °)» had made an impact on the 
necessary (wajib) existence of the Creator'vuu 6 ^ sb ar i te conception of ‘the 
and alone is self-subsisting’, and fro m t ’h t° a,one exi ? ts f[ ; om a11 eternity 
That’. Ibn ‘Arab!emphasized that, as trance ??* an mon i st v i ew ‘Thou Art 
fundamental aspects of Reality, God is bo r ndenc e and immanence are two 

‘He is absolute Being, and is the sole sourcLv a !! SCendent an . d Immanent 

6 ce of all existence; in Him alone 
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Being and Existence are one and inseparable . There is no such thing as 
union with God in the sense of becoming one with God, but there is the re¬ 
alization of the already existing fact that the mystic is one with God\ 

This philosophy was very compatible with the theistic philosophy of 
Gorakhnath and his followers, known in sufl literature as Nath Yogis, Nath 
Panthls, Kanphata (split-ear) Yogis, or simply as Yogis or Jogis, who domin¬ 
ated the popular level of Hindu religious and ethical life from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. They had even earlier counterparts in the Siddhas, who 
came into contact with sufis as early as the eleventh century. Books of sufl 
discourses indicate that the Yogis were welcome guests in Baba Farid’s 
khdnqah and in the Chishti khanqahs in every town. Sufis found the Yogi de¬ 
finition of Ultimate Reality remarkably similar to the ideas of Unity of Being 
expressed in the works of their own Persian poets. On an intellectual level, 
sufis were influenced by a hatha-yogic treatise entitled Amrita Kunda . It was 
translated several times into Arabic and Persian, and taught the sufis their 
meditative practices, as well as imparting information about herbs and 
chemistry. Various anecdotes indicate that sufis approved of some ethical 
values of the Yogis as well as of their^corporate way of living. 

At samff gatherings in many khanqahs , Persian poe^y began to be relegated 
to the background as Hindawi poetry, with all its Saivite and Vaishnavite 
imagery, came to the fore. Since Hindawi poetry was already at a highly de¬ 
veloped stage by the time Mulla DaOd (a nephew of Shaikh Naslru d-Dln 
Chiragh) wrote the Chanda'in in 1379 - 8 °, it would seem that there must have 
been a much earlier Hindawi poetry now lost. Fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century sufl Hindi poetry developed equally well in both rural and urban en- 
vironments. The emergence of fifteenth-century sants (‘saints’) such as Kabir 
and Nanak, and the devotional literature associated with them, which con¬ 
stituted a new phase in bhakti, were the result of two centuries of interaction 
between Hindu sants and sufis. 


The development of madrasas changed the intellectual and ethical climate 
In the main they followed the curriculum evolved by Nizamu’l Mulk, and 
trained 'ulama ’ (scholars) to roan the civil service. This training for an ad¬ 
ministrative career included the study of works of Qur’anic exegesis, Hadis 
and some sQfi texts, but the main emphasis was on fiqh. The madrasas and 
their teachers were mostly supported by state grants and stipends, but the 
system was free enough for madrasas to be established by nobles and the pious 
rich. This made the 4 ulama' dependent upon the state or upon the nobility, but 
both kings and nobles in their turn stood in need of the 4 ulama" sfatwas (legal 
opinions) to suppress subversive elements. The * ulama' tried to influence state 
policy, and prevailed upon the rulers to enforce orthodoxy. The extremists 
among them, such as Nuru’d-Dln Mubarak Ghaznawl (died 1234-5), even 
openly demanded that Hindus be either slaughtered or converted to Islam. 
Balban, ‘Ala’u’d-Dln Khaljl, and Muhammad bin Tughluq, however, en- 
s-edthat the 'ulama' had as little influence as possible upon affairs of state. 

Scholars have differed in their interpretation of the process of Islamization. 
Sir Thomas Arnold, nurtured in the liberal traditions of Europe, seeks in his 
Preaching of Islam (1895) to present the process as a purely peaceable move¬ 
ment led by the stifls. Modern Muslim scholars, particularly Indian Muslims, 
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think that the rigidity of the caste system was responsible for the conversion 
of low-caste Hindus to Islam, A contemporary view, expressed by the eminent 
Chishti saint, Ja'far Makki, whose long life stretched from the close of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign to the early years of Sultan Bahlol Lodi's, 
was that conversions were very complex phenomena* Fear of death or of the 
enslavement ot families, promises of rewards and pensions, prospects of 
booty and lastly, the bigotry of the Hindus, were the main factors in prosely- 
tization. He considered that Muslim preaching also contributed to Isiaimza- 
n ? P lace for suc ^ preaching in Chishti khanqdhs* 
*cJihpd fn thpJ 1 proselytmag activities as are known cannot therefore be 

sion by force. ThTn™ ?? lntual f ° rce Islam, being more akin to conver- 
nreachers and nn^ c *ng was done mainly by madrasa teachers, official 

wi, ° th ° butt ° f ** b ° ,h 
ties and stopping forced conv^'drawing state support for proselytizing activi- 
and the orthodox to relv ™ tQ Is am ’ Akbar compelled the preachers 
hostility. * 0n £ “ eir 0WI1 resources, thereby courting their 

elements into I stem ^ ^ ntur * es saw ^ ie introduction of many new 

opponents of Wahdatul JL Ja : ° ne was c0liflict between the followers and 
Shaikh ‘AlaVd-Daub ^ U ~t f xacer bated by the arrival of the disciples of 
"Arabl. In contradistinctin nani J I26 i_i 336 ) j the great Irani opponent of Ibn 
Being cannot be identificvl U A 1 *^ ra b^ s theory, ‘AlaVd-Daula said that 
eternally inherent in Him u ^ * s ^* st * nct from His essence although 

stage in the develonmpn/ r & ^eved ^hat Wahdatu'U Wujud was the initial 
IVahdatu'sh-Shuhud ftTnif^ c^ Sm * sta S c being his own theory of 

active life of missionary w^v er ^ cption )’ He urged his followers to lead an 
lire of the khdnqdh. A h^nr; s * ron £ly denounced the quiet and passive 
with Gesu Daraz of Gulhar^ u foIlowers seem to have had some success 

the works of Ibn ‘Arabl and cV f^ 10 Wo£e a letter condemning as misguided 
traditions of IVahdatu'l WuiuJ m 1 ^° e£s suc b ns Rumi. However, the Chishti 
ings opposing Ibn 'Arabl’s thanohll ^ 0 stron S for Gesii Daraz, and his writ- 
All Hamadani (13_ ®, ^ ,ci no£ 2 nd much popularity. Mir Saiyid 
Kashmir with a band of folIowpr^A 1 n J ember of Simnani’s order, entered 
Kashmir in frustration, those of hi! A tbou S b he made little impact, and left 
and settle there introduced orthnH $ S ° ns anc * disciples who continued to visit 
Kashmir, OJ: y into many aspects of the religious life of 

Simnani’s Shuhudi ideology 

order was established by Shaikh main setback when the Shattari 

wards the end of his life, after visit' U ® bat tan, who reached India to- 
In India he travelled as far as B en ln f [f an ^ centres in the Middle East, 
died in 1485. He loudiy challenged*^ ° e ^ ore returning to Malwa, where he 
teach him Unity of Being if they kne ? Ver ^ one > sQ fi and yogi alike, either to 
him. While he himseif propagated jJ m ° re .than he, or to learn about it from 
lished strong Shattari centres in Benea| 1SS ^ n T in Malwa > his disciples estab- 
beautiful sOfi poetry in local dialects blosso J f npur ’ where the writing of 
The Emperor Humayun’s devotion to th^S' - . .. , 

with all other rift order,, particular^ 
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patron saints of the Turanls or Central Asian Muslims. This 
the oldest suf I orders, and flourished in Transoxiana in „ .. .. 

living Buddhist traditions of that region. First known a NaashhanH 

gan, under the leadership of Khwaja BahruM-DIn Muhammad Naqshband 
(1317-89) it became known as the Naqshbandl order. 0 * 

tinguished saints was Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’llah Ahrar (* 4 ° 4~9 « 

active part in political struggles and made strenuous efforts to s . s 

from the ShI‘I onslaught on their faith. Although the Khwaja a n 

Babur was only seven, the latter drew ever-increasing inspira on rom s 
teachings. In Humayun’s reign the Naqshbandls suffered temporary eclipse, 
but under Akbar many Naqshbandl saints occupied high government posts. 
Towards the end of Akbar’s reign the Naqshbandl order was reorientated by 
Khwaja Baqi Bi’llah (1563-1603), who settled in Delhi in 1599. In the few 
years before his death, he was able, on the basis of the former reputation of 
the Naqshbandl order, to enrol as his disciples many eminent Mughal noble¬ 
men drawn to suf I teachings. 

In the fifteenth century the Qadiri order, started by Shaikh Abdu l Qadir 
JilanI (1077-1166), established a firm hold in the p anj?band Sind The cele- 
brated^ suf I scholar, Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddis ),had 

Oadiri nreceDtors, but the order owed its popularity not to him but to the 
«ndi Miyan Mir (1550-1635). who advocated a broad and humane outlook 
ttfe and urged both Jahangir and Shah Jahan to be considerate to all 
groups'of their subjects. Distinctions between believers and kafirs, and heaven 
Sid hell, were frivolous; true prayer was devoted obedience to the will of God. 
His disciple Mulla Shah was both a mystic and a poet. He defined a believer 
as one who could reach God and behold him, and a kafir as one who failed to 
do so Mulla Shah had been Dara Shukoh’s preceptor, and after his execution 
Aurangzeb tried to harass him, but such was his popularity that the Emperor 
was unable to do anything more drastic than banish him from Delhi. 

The falasifa, or Muslim Peripatetic thinkers, came to be hated by the ortho¬ 
dox Sunni world as a result of Ghazali’s denunciation. Barani considered 
them as dangerous enemies of the Delhi sultanate as the IsmaTlIs, ascribing 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq’s atrocities to his devotion to the works of 
these philosophers. 

Although the Mongols destroyed many centres of Islamic culture in Central 
Asia and Iran, the religious freedom they allowed individual scholars who 
supported them led to the revival of the study of philosophy, mathematics, 
and the physical sciences at their courts. At one of them, Nasiru’d-Dln TflsI 
(120X-74) wrote commentaries on Avicenna’s works. His Akhlaq-i-Nasiri, a 
work on ethics and philosophy, became a textbook for institutions of higher 
learning everywhere in the Persian-speaking world. 

The way of thinking cultivated by Avicenna’s School was based on Peri¬ 
patetic philosophy and syllogistic reasoning, but the IshraqI (Illuminatist) 
School of Iran started by Shaikh Shihabu’d-Dln SuhrawardI Maqtul (1153- 
91) emphasized that reason and intuition were necessary complements one of 
the other. Reason without intuition and illumination, according to Suhra¬ 
wardI, is puerile and half-blind and can never reach the transcendent source 
of all truth and intellection. The Ishraqls freely borrowed ideas from the 
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ancient Prophets, from Hermetic traditions, and even from the Zoroastrians. 
Their symbolism was compatible with both suflgnosis and Sht'i thought, with 
which it is often inextricably entangled. Timur’s patronage of Peripatetic 
scholars was continued m the courts of his successors. By the fifteenth century, 
Multan and Gujarat had become important centres for Ishraqi and other 

deSt ft A arS M W -? Se , Stron § grounding in Muslim theology en¬ 
abled them to defeat the Ash an kaldm on its own grounds 

Two prominent Peripatetic scholars of tlnltar, co- jT ■ 

‘Azlzu’llah and Shaikh ‘Abdu’llah ‘A.S, 7 m -u Slka!ld f s re] § n were Shaikh 
eminent scholars in Delhi and itstichkv rt attracted the su PP ort of many 
migrant was Mir RafiVd-Dm m ° St outstandm S Ishr aql im- 

by all the Delhi sultans from j V 1 ^ died T 547 ) who was greatly respected 
Babur and ™^ t0lsiam Shah Sur. 

Irani scholars, poets and nhiU™ CC °u rapariied to ^ nd ‘ a by a large number of 
Akbar’s patronage of the irt c ? rs * as we ^ as by soldiers of fortune, and 

first three groups. Bada'um tk° S . ( ; ,en J ces accelerated the immigration of the 
gives us to understand that ^ i 10 ^ 0X Sunni historian at Akbar’s Court, 
were Ishraqis or TafzIIivas Rntk e ? 1 were ShVls, but in fact many of them 
should have succeeded Mufti 1 ° a ^ ter sc h°ols believe that although f All 
sufficient importance to let if mmd as ^ rs I Caliph, the matter was not of 

Akbar’s tolerant administrati a ve S h b!tter u e l S S ° long afterward s. 

of dominance, upset many of tti ws > v ^ich deprived Sunnism of its position 
elements dissatisfied for politi^f ort lodox - T j ie y made common cause with 
rebellion; as a result, not onlv tli« CaS r° S ^ nd 111 1580 organized an abortive 
rom among the theologians L! pollU ^ al iead ers, but also their supporters 
their tactics. Instead of oSS P A T‘ 5hed ‘ This made the orthodox change 

sented 1 y mak “'?2 a show of loyaltv t tkey now sou ght to influence his 
reviled thVzr^ 165 and activities so ns°i 1im ' At tbe same tim e, they misrepre- 
orthodoY\ A* te sup P ort ‘ng the Emnr> ° a ^l use batred against him, and also 
founder of"' As 3 result them for *■» downfall of 

which was 3 neW reb ®' on > which subsen ^ ar las gone down * n history as the 
view of his r e , Ver - defined b y his accuse ^ came to be ca!led Drn IIahI > but 

voiced in " ew P^^ics.^ThlorthoT^f a dist . 0rted 

Tension hi, Rasflld , written bv iu„i, ° rthodox Sunni point of view is 

reil: ns ;r e rf- the ^ious rcliLl la Abdu51 Bada’unlin 1591. 
Farucil Tlrlnp * 3 C - a *" ter b * s accession h 8r< ? up ? mounted during Jahangir’s 
Khusrau The^^i’if 11 era ’ ne nt Chishft e . bamsheci Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din 
Sad sn It ^ Wem 10 Transox S£Unt ’ for bl <^mg his rebellious son 
Jahanair P then f dlS f ortcd Picture of thSf 80 ? died in Balkfl > but not before 
Vi n 5 ?- " npnsoned Saiyid Ahm, w ghals in that part of the world. 

Slmnanrs ^tfS« 1 |" gh4n - a dev °ted supporter of 
fn ?“°^« «■».Al^uuif j» was known to have a 

fl . a fT bad 3 dlst ' n S u 'shed In US c b L e a bkel y dat tger to the state, 
flogged to death, although he was seve ani Shl % QazI Nuru’llab Shustari, 
a langir s bigotry, but the evidence of rw ^ ^ ears old. Shl‘is ascribe this to 
indicate that the QazI was the victim of llt ^ m P° rar y Irani scholars tends to 
whose subsistence grants he had reduced * 0t ^ cer tain Sunni theologians, 
works are strongly critical of the Sunnis h in t ^ kbar,s reign. His polemical 

’ lJt his best-known work, Majalis- 
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ul-Muminin, is a valuable contribution to Shi*! history, in l which he so extends 
the definition of ShTism as to include all the eminentsuns. 

Striving to benefit from the accession of Jahangir were Shaikh Abdu 1 Haq 
Muhaddis Dehlawi and Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi. They wrote etters to dis¬ 
tinguished nobles and imperial officials urging them to persuade the Emperor 
to accord dominance to the Sunni Sharfa. Shaikh ‘Abdu l Haq s letters are 
cautious, but Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi was outspoken in his demands, which 
resembled Bada’uni’s. He claimed to be himself the rebuilder of the second 
millennium ( Mujaddid-Alf i-Sdni ), and a great supporter of WahdatiCsh- 
Shuhud. The publication of Sarhindf s letters and the claims of his disciples 
alarmed Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Haq, who wrote him a long letter of protest. Jahangir 
imprisoned Sarhindi in Gwalior fort in 1619^20. Upon his release more than 
twelve months later, he lived for some time in the imperial camp in order to 
propagate his teachings. In his autobiography Jahangir says that Sarhindi ad¬ 
mitted to him that his punishment had been a valuable lesson. Naqshbandi 
hagiological literature has exaggerated his achievements, and modern scholars 
regard him as having been the saviour of Sunnism, but in fact his efforts 
failed to induce Jahangir to make any noticeable change in Akbar’s policy of 
universal concord. The Emperor continued to admire saints of peaceable dis¬ 
position, such as Miyan Mir and Mulla Shah. However, all those whom 
Jahangir considered a danger to the state, he punished ruthlessly In 1627 he 
decided to banish Shaikh 'Abdu’l Haq, with whom he had formerly had good 
relations and Shaikh Husamu’d-DIn, an eminent disciple of Khwaja BaqI 
Bi’llah having already exiled to Kabul ‘Abdu’l Haq s son, Shaikh Nuru’l Haq. 
‘Abdu’l Haq was only saved from exile by Jahangir’s sudden death. Jahangir 
called the sufis lashkar i-du'a (army of those who pray for the government) 
and he expected them to support government policy in return for state 

Pa in°Shlh Jahan’s reign, the Chishtls again became prominent, although the 
Qadirl was the predominant sufi order. The Chishtls claimed that they were 
loyal supporters of the government and the Emperor. Shaikh Muhibbu’llah 
of Allahabad (died 1648) wrote commentaries on the works of Ibn ‘Arab! and 
popularized his teachings through short treatises on the controversial issues 
he raised. In his letters, Shaikh Muhibbu’llah denounced the Sunn! emphasis 
on kalam, and urged concentration on acquiring true divine knowledge 
According to him, only those ascetics and mystics who lacked a true percep¬ 
tion of spiritual perfection followed ‘Ala’u’d-Daula Simnanl. He urged his 
followers to acquire mystic knowledge even from the Hindus. He considered 
himself too old to learn from Hindu philosophy and mysticism, but deputed 
one of his disciples to acquire knowledge in this field. 

In Akbar’s reign a large number of Sanskrit works Were translated into 
Persian under his patronage, and after his death such translations continued 
to be made by Muslim scholars working on their own initiative. For example, 
‘Abdu’r Rahman ChishtI syncretized Hindu theories of cosmogony in his 
Mir'atu'l-Makhliiqat , and offered an Islamizing explanation of the Bhagavad 
Gita. Of paramount importance was Dara Shukoh’s Majma'u'l Bahrain, prov¬ 
ing that Hindu and Muslim mysticism were parallel streams which could be 
made to meet without much difficulty. His most valuable contribution to 
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religious literature was a Persian translation of fifty-two Upanishads, which he 
completed within six months in 1656-7, with the collaboration of Hindu 
Sanskritists. His approach to Reality was Vedantist, and differed from that of 
other sufls whose system was more compatible with that of the Nath Yogis. 

The reign of Shah Jahan saw the reconcilation of Avicennian philosophy 
whh Sunm orthodoxy The leader of the movement which brought this about 

W vi™nnhv Ud the nhS a f‘ a - k0t1 ’ Wh ° Wrote severaI works on Peripatetic 

Bazigha, was patterned on the Shift ^ a J^ ud s best-known work Shams-i- 

advanced courses of the traditional learnin C6nna ’ and was inc!uded m the 
By Shah Jahan’s time twn i- 

BHlah’s sons followed the Penhr ndl schools had emerged. Khwaja Baqi 
samd\ believed in Wakdatu'Liv ,P? ttern °f sufism in Delhi; they indulged in 
lions of Mujaddid the thU f attention to the admoni- 

known, Sarliind was the onlv rl T IC ? Ahmad Sarhindi came to be 

Mojaddid. Its luminaries to i m P art the teachings of 

and Khwaja Muhammad S ° nS ’ Khwa J a Muhammad Said 

was Shaikh Adam Baniiri whn ' Another eminent disciple of Mujaddid 
ings. His own claims that hp r ° te severa ^ works on his preceptor’s teach- 
power do not seem to have h-trt,! pr ? te ^‘ n gShah Jahan through his spiritual 
when his band of Afghan follow*^ e ^ ect V pon tile Emperor, for in 1642-3, 
the Empire, Shah Jahan had no h* pomted out as a potential threat to 
co 5 ^’°” ° p his letters which tn= esitatl0n > n exiling him to Mecca. From a 
rna la sum had great exuectnt GCn pu bhshed, it is apparent that Muham- 
story that AurXg^ m.°? °. f *“">"6“* when a prince, although 
th „! h ’“Pttamajeinjjs - rH ^ , d,sclple c »nnot be proved. Both brothers 
where 1 °^ ^ utu nimad Ma'sum notretlIrn unt ^ Aurangzeb had ascended 
munWwl™, s °" Shaikh SaS 1 ““““"“"y visited Aurangzeb at Court, 
Shaikh ■vr, vf liUsr ’ thanking God thYe 1 ^ a .PosuiG:i. but more often com- 
strative ref ammad took tb^ Su !! nT ort hodoxy had been restored, 

ment to rr ,°, rms ntr °duced by Ann 6 c ^ !t ^ or sev eral puritanical admini- 
“ 0re S unnl orthodo^v A nSZebi blU U is dear that > « his commit- 

Xih?e i ?x rth0d0x ^SS^T*** relied not upon one man, but 
department barassme nt of or dfag ry p ° s , udderi change in state policy was 
j „ h , rca gthened the Emn-ror'e P e , his Ihtisab (moral censorship) 
11® “"connectedSd 0n ?° do * ima £C- A number of saints 
of Muhammad Ma‘sum and his succ ^ Ujacidid ’ s descendants were far ahead 
ie rise o the Mnjaddidls was re^ F f!? atteiT1 ptmgto restore orthodoxy. 

their khmqahs vied with one an 0 S ° by ™"y "dM Chishtis, and 
urns s. owards the end of AuranezeVe* expos ' n S them as selfish oppor- 
in uence hrough the Untiring efforts"of cu^ n ’ ; b e Chishtis obtained great 
1729) who, although he himself lived in n^L kalimu’Ilah Jahanabadi (died 
mu-d-Din (died 1730), to the imperial cam ■ hi ’ sent his disciple, Shah Niza- 
advised to enrol disciples at all costs, and ^ ^ cccan - Nizamu’d-Dm was 
and ShPis as disciples without ce^vertin^ u Ven P erm * tte d t0 accept Hindus 
Aurangabad, and took the name of the to^. ein Sunnism; he settled in 
It is wrongly presumed that the influence 

1 knj jsm declined in Aurangzeb's 
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reign. Following Akbar’s policy of Deccan conquest, Aurangzeb did indeed 
seize the two Deccan Sh!‘I states, but no S.hi‘1 is known to have lost his job or 
standing for religious reasons. Neither Shl‘i nor Irani participation in party 
politics lessened in Aurangzeb’s reign; and in the cultural and religious 
spheres these two forces continued to assert themselves as an integral part of 
Indian Islam, despite Sunni hatred. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, although the political power of 
Islam had begun to disintegrate, Indian Sunni religious and ethical values had 
crystallized into marked attitudes. The Mujaddidi outlook, strengthened by 
the officials in Aurangzeb’s Ihtisab department, was narrowly orthodox, 
legalistic, and militant, refusing to tolerate any other group. Their aim was to 
uproot ShTism, destroy Hinduism, and desecrate Hindu places of worship, if 
not openly then secretly. The ChishtI group belonging to Shah Kallmu’llah 
Jahanabadl’s school advocated coexistence with Hindus, Shl'is, and even 
with militant Sunni groups. Supported by them, and generally helped by the 
Qadirls and the Shattarls, were a large number of Muslims whose families had 
retained Hindu social practices after their ancestors’ conversion, particularly 
in villages in Bengal and in the Deccan. The urban Muslim religious dlite of 
Delhi and Lahore frowned upon these syncretic practices. Nevertheless the 
rural classes formed the overwhelming majority of the Muslim population 
and they form it to this day. 


CHAPTER XX 


Sikhism 


by Hew McLeod 

iwSfare^ffered Tn H« understood ^ be a simple faith, the definitions 

such definitions ire com™ f Can be Wlde!y and confusingly divergent. Four 
origins of the lift P ,'h fl y enC0L!ntered ' All four relate primarily to the 

For the strictly orthodox e sStL a f d >h t!n ? IV ki[ anSe ° f P redilection ' 

(in contrast to the western term^ill,^ "f"* by preference he calls G “ rmat 
than the product of direct revelltin k r' Sm be re S ardcd as nothing less 
doctrine’. God tbs orinmaJ ^ from God ' Gurmat means ‘the Guru’s 

Nanak who, bavin* intnitmi ’ ™P a rted his message to his chosen disciple 
the divine spirit and ben l - apprehcilded the message, thereby absorbed 
at Nanak’s death into the h same divine spirit passed 

manner dwelt successive!v °* ^. s socces sor 3 Guru Angad, and in this 
of the tenth Guru, Gohind S' }? a , ser * es , ten P ersona l Gurus. At the death 
sacred scripture and the comnf ! < divine spirit remained present within the 
the teachings of the Gurus as ^ ura s’ followers. He who accepts 

in the corporate will of the _ r ecorded m SCf ipture (granth) or expressed 
extreme form this interDremK^^l 1 !^ ipantH) is truly a Sikh. In its more 
wholly original, owing notl ma r° ^ at actual content of Gurmat is 
within which it emerged* 1 ^ ° pnni ary significance to the environment 
As one would expect the th 

to uniqueness, emphasizing de finitions all dispute this claim 

holds in common with other tpI^ 1 d tbe fe , atures which Sikhism so patently 
mentators, stressing the elements r° US trad ’ dons in India. Many Hindu com- 
maintamed that Sikhism is mn n °i mm ° n to Sikh and Hindu tradition, have 
Hindu reform movements whichh=». regarded merely as one of the many 
history. In like manner there haw* k appeared from time to time in Indian 

doctrines as the oneness of God and ti, C u n ^ us ^ m claims, based upon such 

that Sikhism is an offshoot of Uu ^ fatherhood of believers, to the effect 
popular in Western text books that there is the interpretation, 

i^hism must be understood as the pro- 

1 ‘It is altogether a distinct and original f*nu u 
the fonn of Ten Gurus* and now through r.. 0n Cachings of Guru Nanak in 
Gohjnd Singh Mansukham, The Quintessence „/!!.,^ ant h Sahib and the Khalsa Pantfr.’ 

- The original edition of The Legacy of India 0 ^ nsm * Amritsar* 1958, p. 1. 
third definitions. Dr. Radhakrishnan lists Jai ni ex Press ion to both the second and the 

the fndian mind [which] represent reform movem l f lldld ^ sn h and Sikhism as 'creations of 
forth to meet the special demands of the various sr from witf iin the fold of Hinduism put 
supra, p, 62 ). In the following chapter Abdul Qadir^^ the Uin( ^ u faith* (op. cit.* p. 259, 
in support of his claim that Islam lias had a more dir^* * Ct contra diction f cites Sikhism 
monotheistic systems of faith in India’ (ibid., p ->9,) mlllie!Ke in bringing into existence 
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duct of a consciously eclectic intention, an attempt to fuse Hindu and Muslim 
belief within a single irenic system. 

Two of these definitions can be summarily dismissed. Both the Muslim and 
the eclectic interpretations are based upon partial and superficial readings of 
Sikh sources. Indications of Muslim influence do appear in the recorded 
utterances of the Gurus and in subsequent Sikh tradition, but in so far as they 
constitute significant elements of Sikh belief they normally do so in direct 
contradiction to the Muslim influenced The eclectic interpretation depends 
primarily upon a misreading of certain passages which appear in the works of 
Nanak and of a cryptic reference recorded in the traditional narratives of his 
life. 4 Guru Nanak does indeed look to a faith transcending both Hindu and 
Muslim notions, but for him the required pattern of belief and practice is one 
which spurns rather than blends. 

The two remaining definitions require more careful attention. Even if one is 
unable to accept a doctrine of divine inspiration, there remains an obligatio 
to consider the teachings of Nanak and his successors in terms of genu' ° 
originality. Having acknowledged this measure of originality we must a] 06 
pay heed to those features of Sikhism which so obviously derive from source"* 
within contemporary Indian society. This must be done in the light of th S 
complete range of Sikh history, from the period of Nanak to the present dav @ 
The conclusion which will follow is that Sikhism is indeed a unique phenoni 
non, but that this uniqueness derives more from its later development th C * 
from its earliest forms of custom and belief. an 


Sikhism is generally held to derive from the teachings of the first r 
Nanak (1469-1539)- In a sense this is true, for there can be no doubt tWu’ 
doctrines which he taught survive within the community to this da \ 1 
over, there can be no doubt that a direct connection links the co &y " More ’ 
today with the group of disciples who first gathered around Na , U " lty of 
Panjab during the early years of the sixteenth century In anoth* ak ln 
ever, the claim is open to obvious objections. An analysis of thl * SenSe ’ how - 
Nanak will demonstrate that the essential components of J!® teachin gs of 
already current in the Indian society of his period. Nanak inri.* T* 1 * Were 
salvation through the divine Name. Others were already SS!* d ° 5 rine of 
rine, and a comparison of their beliefs with those of the LrivoTu 8 this doct - 

&p:^ s o n f a a from withta * 

devotional school commonly'regarded as apartofthe t °I.“ orth ' rn Indla . a 
bhakti. A connection between the Sants and^ v!^ tradlt ! on ofVais h™va 
but there are distinctive features of!ant^ ri J^r. does . indced exist * 
Vaishnava antecedents Most of the** ctnne which distinguish it from its 

Tantric Yoga. The • ° * ma J or source - 

and it is no doubt due to the otw' °- ^! C ? ants P rior to Nanak was Kablr, 
to the obvious similarities in their teachings that Nanak 

ments. For^L^detrilcr^scutsSn^f ^ is H CUSS i°. n of e ;shteenth<entuiy develop- 

resu,,s see w - »• McLe ° d > £ 

Religion, Oxford, 1968, pp U 38°and t l 1 6i lm ‘' Se<S W * H ' McLcod ’ G " rfl m ” ak and the Sikh 
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has sometimes been represented as a disciple of his predecessor. Although 
there is no evidence to support this supposition, the measure of doctrinal 
agreement which links them is beyond dispute.* 

This debt to the earlier Sant tradition must be acknowledged if there is to 
be any understanding of the antecedents of Nanak’s thought. It is, however, 
necessary to add that, as far as can be judged from surviving Sant works, 
Nanak raised this inheritance to a level of beauty and coherence attained by 
none of his predecessors. From the quality of his Panjabi verses and the 
clarity of the message expressed in them it is easy to appreciate why this par- 
Ucular man should have gathered a following of sufficient strength to provide 
the nucleus of a continuing community. The evidence suggests that Nanak in¬ 
herited a theory of salvation which was ai h ! ™ i f INanak 

naive in its insistence upon the adeouaev 1 "complete and commonly 

divine name. KabTr, master of tSSK? f Smiplle repctlt . lon of a Particular 
yet does he appear* to 1 C P , thy cpigraiT1 ’ was certainly not naive, nor 
qualities which one (annotalu^fv alt0gether fi c!car a " d consistent. These are 
no doubt that in Kabir it was 1 ■ ^ find . in a ™y stlc > and there can be 

Nanak also salvation was to hp fV ^ 5tlcal s . trai11 which predominated. For 
evidently, differed in that he reJo^n^ 511 ** 1 Union with G 9 d > hut Nanak 
the path to the ultimate experience ? V d - the n f d t0 'explain in consistent terms 
beauty of his explanation that Nanak’fo?- ^ f. oh " encc and the compelling 
The thought of Nanak ° ngl “ ,lty ,ies ’ . 

first concerns the nature of God wi gr ° ups basic assumptions. The 
God, the One, is without form \ R 3n u * dmate sense is unknowable. 

Considerable stress is thus laid unon av eternal and ineffab ie (alakh). 
not express Nanak’s understand i n u IV V transcendence, but this alone does 

Nanak, no possibility of salvation God ^‘ tdid there would be, for 

should possess the means of salvation q „!f + i! S0 grac * ous > concerned that men 
an tly evident to those who would dilS^ 3 * theSe means shouId ba abund- 
sis s, a purposeful revelation, visible to tu ^ f ee ^ fhem. There is, Nanak in- 
see. God is sarab viapak, ‘everywhere nrfc V 10 wd * but open their eyes and 
V1 ™* n 3Ild w ' t ^ 10ut eve ry man. ctl ’ lfpina ueot in all creation, both 

a b nuTt ^ but ting 3 t*hd r ey es ^ ° ? V E "^re of man. Men are by 

? - ’ fconainonly appreciate th* revelation which lies 

iSticaJJy-eek u m ways which are worse salvation > bllt character- 

strengthen humanity’s congenital blindt? ^ because ^ confirm and 
temple and the Muslim at the mosque. ? he Hlndu worships at the 
mistakenly believe that external exerciser ^ tbe * r religious leaders they 
salvation. Instead they bind men more firmi 115 will provide access to 
death and rebirth, to a perpetuation of snffp ^ t0 * ransr nigratory wheel of 

‘ sufferin g rather than to the attainment 
This, for Nanak, is maya. In Nanak's 
ultimate unreality of the world itself, but V o? term does not imply the 
which it represents. The world’s values arc A , dle unreality of the values 

a delusion. If a man accepts them 

5 Ibid., pp. * 51 - 8 . Ch. Vaudeville, An cabaret de 
pp. 7~9 Mour; paroles de Kabir, Paris, 1959, 
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no amount of piety can save him. They must be rejected in favour of altern¬ 
ative values. Salvation can be obtained only through a recognition of the 
alternative, and through the faithful exercise of a discipline which demonstr¬ 
ably produces the desired result. 

Nanak’s teachings concerning the way of salvation are expressed in a num¬ 
ber of key words which recur constantly in his works. God, being gracious, 
communicates his revelation in the form of the sabad (sabda , word ) uttered 
by the guru (the ‘preceptor’). Any aspect of the created world which com¬ 
municates a vision or glimpse of the nature of God or of his purpose is to be 
regarded as an expression of the iabad. The guru who expresses, or draws 
attention to, this revelation is not, however, a human preceptor. It is the 
‘voice’ of God mystically uttered within the human heart. Any means where¬ 
by spiritual perception is awakened can be regarded as the activity of the 
guru. 

Duly awakened by the guru, the enlightened man looks around and within 
himself and there perceives the hukam (the divine ‘order’). Like its English 
equivalent, the term hukam is used by Nanak in two senses, but it is the notion 
of harmony* which is fundamental. Everywhere there can be perceived a 
divinely-bestowed harmony. Salvation consists in bringing oneself within this 

pattern of harmony. ... . c _ 

This requires an explicit discipline, the practice or nam sunaran or ndm 
japan. The word nam (‘name’) signifies all that constitutes the nature and 
being of God; and the verb simarana means ‘to hold in remembrance’. The 
alternate verb japand means, literally, ‘to repeat’, and for many of the Sants a 
simple, mechanical repetition of a chosen name of God (e.g. Ra m ) was 
believed to be a sufficient method. For Nanak much more is required The 
pattern which he sets forth consists of a regular, disciplined meditation upon 
the ndm. The essence of the ndm is harmony and .through this discipline the 
faithful devotee progressively unites himself with the divine harmony. In this 
manner he ascends to higher and y” 0 

passing eventually into the condition 
is ended and, in consequence, the roui 
The proof of this is the experience itself. Only those who have attained it can 
know it. * 

For most people a reference to Sikhism will at once evoke an impression of 
beards, turbans, and martial valour. It rarely suggests doctrines of salvation 
through patient meditation upon the divine Name. Both, however, belong to 
Sikhism. In order to understand how they united it is necessary to trace the 
history of the Sikh community since the time of Nanak. 

Concerning Nanak himself relatively little can be known with assurance, 
apart from the content of his teachings. Hagiographic narratives abound 
(the janam-sakhis), but their considerable importance relates principally to the 
later period within which they evolved. It seems certain that Nanak was born 
in 1469, probably in the village of Talvandl in the central Panjab. During his 
early manhood he was evidently employed in the town of Sultanpur near the 
confluence of the Beas and Satluj rivers. This was followed by a period visiting 
pi.gnmage centres within and perhaps beyond India, a period which figures 
with particular prominence in the janam-sdkhi narratives. Eventually he 


.1 mgner Levels oi spiritual attainment, 
of mystical bliss wherein all disharmony 
id of transmigration is at last 
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settled in the village of Kartarpur above Lahore on the right bank of the Ravi 
river and there died, probably in 1539- 

The pattern of teaching through the composition and communal singing of 
hymns was continued by Nanak’s first four successors and reached a climax 
in the work of Arjan, the fifth Guru (died 1606), During the time of the third 
Guru, Amat Das (died 1574), a collection was made of the hymns of the first 

three G ^rus f ^>f N an a Tnr ^ Sa ” ts and Stiffs) whose works accorded with 
the teachings of Nanak. To tins collection Guru Arjan added his own corn- 

corded volume fn ^7b«e D Jo!L7 compilation re- 

S£ ,en8thy hyran ™ titM 

reproducing his teachings°in hneuas^of'^T^ Nanak ’ s exam P Ie > faithfully 
however, significant change g , f sus ained excellence. There were, 
followers. The more important nftb S p i ace , witbm the community of their 
during the period of the third developments appear to have emerged 

emphasis upon the need for i^,f U j de . reas Gura Nanak had faid exclusive 
problems of a growing comm T dcvot ] lon ’ GurQ Amar Das, faced by the 
tain its cohesion. Distinctively Sikh imroduc ? d features which served to main- 
system of pastoral supervision were instituted, a rudimentary 

appointed for assemblies of the faithful egua ' Hindu festival-days were 

became a recognized pilgrimage centri’ ^ the Gur0 ’ s own £own of Goindval 
An even more significant h«,i 

traced right back to the period of rf*-’ ^ ne which should Probably be 
thP nrh° y °l the growin g community m, U Nanak ’ c °ncerns the caste con- 
latc ?, an ' based mercantile Khatrl ^ hereas a11 of the Gurus belonged to 
Jats. This preponderance of j ats vhi h’ mos . t ° f their followe rs were rural 

fundamental importance in the lteI ^ Ch i CCintmues t0 the Present day, is of 

the features which of the community. Many of 

day can be traced, as we?S ^ £ < 2? n C ° mmUnlt * fr om that of nS 
Signs of Jat influence becomfn he pressu re of Jat ideals 
Hargobind (died !<*,), sn i X en P /“ h '|‘ duri “8 thepa rioti of ; he sixth Gllr0 

dunng the years under Guru Ar L if dis «rnible oven earlier 

munity tot entered into ov er , ci n fl ic f S «• Period that the eon,: 
cording to trad,non ,t was Guru H,.*S * he Mughal administration. Ac- 

followers, a decision which he is said to h ° b d W L ho flrst Voided to arm his 

father Arjan in Mughal custody. There aChedfo!lowin g th< = death ofhis 
Guru Hargobind did bear arms (three cVii- ^ that the followers of 

detachments between 1628 and 1631) ™ SheS were fought with Mughal 
martial Jats would have spurned the us e of “ 1S dlfficult t0 accept thaf the 
These martial traditions received furthe QrrnS pr ^ or t° this period, 
munity as a result of Guru Hargobind’s dec‘ e ^ C ° Uragemen£ w *thin the corn- 
hills in 1634. During their actual tenure of th 10 "^ 0 witildraw t0 the Shivalik 
successors spent most of their time in the Shiy-nT Ce ° f Gurfl ’ a!1 four of his 
in that it exposed the developing community to move was si S nificant 

Sakti culture of the hills area. This did not nr!! lnfluencc of thc dominant 

Produce a transformation, but 
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such features as the exaltation of the sword which emerge prominently during 
the period of the tenth Guru should probably be traced to Shivalik influences. 

It was during the lifetime of the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh (died 1708), that 
the conflict with Mughal authority assumed serious proportions. Sikh tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to this period and to Guru Gobind Singh the features which 
distinguish the later community from its precursor. It is said that Guru 
Gobind Singh, confronted by the evident weaknesses of his followers, decided 
to transform them into a powerful force which would wage war in the cause of 
righteousness. This he did by inaugurating a new brotherhood, the Khalsa, 
in 1699. 

To this decision and its fulfilment are traced almost all the distinctive 
features of contemporary Sikhism. All who joined the Khalsa (both men and 
women) were to accept baptism and swear to obey a new code of discipline. 
Prominent amongst the requirements of this new code were an obligation to 
bear the panj kakke, or ‘Five K’s’, and to refrain from various kurahit , or 
‘prohibitions’. The Five K’s comprised the keS (uncut hair), the kangha 
(comb), kirpan (dagger, or short sword), kara (bangle), and kachh (a variety of 
breeches which must not reach below the knee). The prohibitions included 
abstinence from tobacco, from meat slaughtered in the Muslim fashion (halal), 
and sexual intercourse with Muslim women. A change of name was also re¬ 
quired of the initiate. All men who accepted baptism into the Khalsa brother¬ 
hood were thereafter to add Singh to their names, and all women were to add 
Kaur. 


Sikh tradition also relates to the period and intention of Guru Gobind 
Singh another of the distinctive features of the later Sikh community Im¬ 
mediately prior to his death in 1708 Guru Gobind Singh is said to have de¬ 
clared that with his demise the line of personal Gurus would come to an end 
Thereafter the function and the authority of the Guru would vest iointlv in 
the scriptm*i (the granth, which accordingly comes to be known as the GuS 
Granth Sahib) and in the corporate community (the panth or Khnhzp ,u\ 
Tradition thus accords to the period and to the deKate n 
Gobind Singh almost all of the characteristic features which oEtMrdlJdU 
ttnguish the modern Sikh community. It is a tradition which ™!? - " 

measure be qualified. There can be no doubt that somethine did ?n flYh^ 
pen in 1699 and no reason exists for questioning the claim .Ll r - c 
Singh instituted some kind of brotherhood durint ht 1 ? ? G “ ru Gob / nd 
however, it is still difficult to proceed ^th^S“ t'T Beyond ^ 
which suggests that particular features of he SK? ’/ the ' e ,s evidenc * 

subsequent to the death of Guru Gobind Sffi^hin Sfn ® T* haVC emer f d 
pendent of his intention. ° b d S gh n res P onse to pressures mde- 

tinuing im^cTof^ emphasis. There is, first, the con- 

dominated. Duringthe period of th^r co _ m ““ n . lt y’ wh,ch numerically the Jats 
imized although as the events of r Gu ^ s this 1 influence would have beenmin- 
no means without effect With t . uru .^ a 5 8 °h md ' s period indicate, it was by 
Guru in lyoSthe nrestur^ • termmati ? n the personal authority of the 
patterns evidently became m c°rporate features derived from Jat cultural 
stances of eighteenth * stronger. The confused political circum- 

an« Of eighteenth-century Panjab further enhanced this Jat ascend.nc” 
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for periods of military strife would be bandied with much greater success by 
the martial Jats than by any other group in Panjab society. Their ascend¬ 
ancy was by no means complete (three of the prominent leaders of this period 
were not Jats), but it was nevertheless extensive and it left its imprint upon the 
evolving community. The militant attitude of the Sikh community must be 
traced to this source, together with particular features such as the Five K’s. 

The second o t c important eighteenth-century influences also concerns the 
battles o a cen ury. Because Ahmad Shah Abdali chose to represent his 
invasions as ^Muslim crusade, the Sikh resistance developed a pronounced 

the Five Prohibitions cited S above!° Pment ““ ^ tra< * d tHe three CXamplCSof 

its successor*that die Sikh doetr'^ century and the earl - v decades of 

For Nanak the ^ uoit^rr ^ GurQ emerged in its ™ d *™ *»». 
heart. Because Nanak w. 0 1 < e °j God ’ spolce mystically within the human 
title was conferred upon hi C !£V j d t0 g ' ve utterance to the divine message the 
single flame successively • ’ a - nd upon ^is nine successors in the manner of a 
Gobi»dStogh w“hZt,r 8 " ,t,n8 ,‘ S ‘ ries of torches. The death of Gerl 
the time of the fourth nnlVT- 6 ^ cr , eated a serious crisis, for ever since 
his family of SodhI Khat Pam ^s, the office had been hereditary within 
personal authority fa Hie!f-" 1 n attempt was nnade to continue the pattern of 
leader until his execution in'y 2 *} ai ? ed ® and & was widely acknowledged as 
dispersion during the DeriotJnf ’ ^ Ut disputes w ‘thin the community and its 
eventually produced a Which fo!Iowed Banda’s death 

During this period!J fu pattern of leadership, 
emerged twelve separate guerilla'ST T °. f the Af S han invasions there 

measure of cohesion the leaders of th? S -( tie fmsls )- In order to preserve a 
o discuss issues of common interest™^ S assem ^ ed 011 specified occasions 
community and it was as a communit T ogether they constituted the Sikh 
back m the period of the personal 0 , 1 - that they deliberated. Well 

the increasing growth and dispersion 0 r!, there had developed, in response to 
f s . bod ‘ ly Presence was not actuiiiu le com . mur, i t y> the doctrine that the 
faithful gathered to sing the sones of ^ £ ' SentiaL Wherever a group of the 
mys ica y present. This doctrine was n Ur '’*’ dlcre the Guru was himself 
meetings of the ,„ W leaden. Ass*mbli !”° W extended to cover the periodic 
copy o the sacred scripture and decision ^ a ^ ays held in the presence of a 
acclaimed as the will of the Guru (sum S ^ eac ^ e ^ by these assemblies were 
A further development in the d oc 7 )’ 
nineteenth century when Maharaia r S °- the GurQ came during the early 
dominance over his fellow mtsaldari7 n ® h * having established his 
The doctrine of the Guru Panth thenlanseH 6,55 ^ ^ ese con federate assemblies, 
theory of the Guru Granth assumed virtuall ml ° desuctude aQ d in its place the 
of the Guru in the scriptures had long be^ excd , us ‘ ve au thority. The presence 
quired was a shift in emphasis. en ac * n °wledged. All that was re- 

To this day the Guru Granth Sahib occuni Pe t u 

pressions of the Sikh faith. Decisions are com m le j Centra J P 05 ' 4 ' 00 in aP ex_ 
F fi .. . . ..... , , . / c °mmonly made by using it as an 

* Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan invaded north w ■ 

J7 6 9 . U1 Indla nuie times between 1747 and 
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oracle, continuous readings are held in order to confer blessing or avert 
disaster, and the presence of a copy is mandatory for all important cere¬ 
monies. The scripture which is used in this manner is Guru Arjan’s collection, 
the Adi Granth. It should be distinguished from the so-called Dasam Granth, 
a separate collection compiled during the early eighteenth century which de¬ 
rives from the period of Guru Gobind Singh. Although the Dasam Granth 
also possesses canonical status it is in practice little used. The bulk of the 
collection consists of a retelling of legends from Hindu mythology. 

Another institution which deserves special notice is the Sikh temple, or 
gurdwara ( guraduara , literally ‘the Guru’s door’). Following earlier prece¬ 
dents the disciples of Nanak in any particular locality would regularly gather 
in a room set aside for their communal hymn-singing ( kirtan ). This room (or 
separate building) was called a dharamsala. As the community’s interests ex¬ 
panded beyond the narrowly devotional into areas of much wider concern the 
function of the dharamsala expanded accordingly. In the process its name 
changed to guraduara. The gurdwaras still remain the centre and focus of the 
community’s activities, partly because their substantial endowments provide 
a considerable annual income. Contemporary Sikh political activity (ex¬ 
pressed through the Akall party) depends to a marked degree upon control of 
the wealthier of these institutions. The most famous of all gurdwaras, and still 
the primary centre of Sikh politicai power, is the celebrated Golden Temple 
in Amritsar. ** 


Out of these five centuries of history there has emerged the modern S'kh 
community, a community which occupies in the life of India today a pos‘t‘ 
of prominence considerably in excess of its actual numerical strength » <5 vv, n 
today are renowned for their participation in progressive farming the 
forces, sport, and the transport industry. In all four areas the om * rmed 
belongs principally to Jat Sikhs, the caste group which still constit,?t minence 
than half of the total strength of the community. Of the other cm more 
have significant representations within the community the Khat - * Which 
Aroras, both mercantile castes, are more particularly dWinaukhlf the 
work in manufacturing industries, commerce, and the profession*u their 
stantial constituents are a group of artisan castes, jointly known«»- sub ' 

Sikhs; and converts to Sikhism from the scheduled castes fMu. garhm 
Ramdasia Sikhs). Sles (MazhabI and 

Although a measure of caste consciousness certainly persists „ 
community all can join the Khalsa brotherhood and observe the l the 
discipline. Here, however, a final qualification is required TS,? e , C0 “”,° n 
organizations normally insist that only the Khalsa Sikh t ^ thou gh Khalsa 

Thefam Z°lo^sah^ $ST 1 7?* 2? f °™ al 
devotional pattetna 


cent of the courUry’s'pop'uUition^Of'th"' 3 ^ ,0 | day ' S approachinfi million, or 1-75 per 
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they can be regarded as the descendants of the early movement, largely un¬ 
affected by the changes which took place during the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. Their number is impossible to determine and without The 
external snsigma of the orthodox Khalsa *1™, *. ' . 

stable group. There can be no doubt^attheKM^/ COm f U * a much Iess 
with its stability and that its success in this resnect M ffT c ™ umt / 

insistence upon external symbols For fhk 1 ^ aS argejy derived fr° m Jts 
the apprehension with which orthodox Sikh^nft Can reatJlly understand 
to abandon the traditional code ofdiscipi' °' oday reg:lrd inclination 






CHAPTER XXI 


Medieval Indian Literature 

by Krishna Kripalani 

Since the beginning of the Christian era, Indian literature has had at least two 
major vehicles: Sanskrit with its many Indo-Aryan offshoots, Pali, the various 
Prakrits and their later developments, through the stage of Apabhramsa, into 
the modern languages of northern India; and the four Dravidian languages of 
southern India. Two other distinct speech-families, the Nishada or Austric 
(the oldest and most indigenous) and Kirata or Sino-Indian, have also existed 
side by side for 3,000 years or more, but apart from what they have contri¬ 
buted, by way of vocabulary, grammar, and folk-lore, to the development 
of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages and literatures, they have not 
served as literary vehicles of major significance. 

To some extent the multiple character of Indian literature was always there. 
Even in the heydey of classical Sanskrit, there existed side by side a consider¬ 
able body of non-conformist literature in other languages—in Pali, in the 
Prakrits, and in Tamil. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Sanskrit was the 
unifying link which has maintained the continuity of Indian civilization 
While it has never wholly ceased to do this, its vitality was impaired under the 
onslaught of Muslim invasions beginning with the eleventh century. Then it 
lost its exclusive sovereign claim as the fountain-head of national culture in 
India, and had to share increasingly its pride of place with Persian for about 
eight centuries. _ 1 

Persian too was Indo-Aryan in origin and a distant cousin of Sanskrit* 't 
married into a Semitic family whose script it had adopted, along with th 
Islamic faith. This rich, graceful, and melodious language brought with it th 
refreshing breath of Sufic thought, which served as a stimulus to the resu 
gence of religious consciousness in medieval India, widening the intellect!.^ 
horizon of Indian poets and thinkers who felt its affinity to the spiritual i„ 5 «ht 
of the Upanishads Its influence on Indian thought was both healthy and 
hberatwe, a fact which is amply borne out by a considerable body of Indian 

52 ““ Mm M oha „ Roy. It brought with it y a °,mdS 
ecular poetry, both narrative and lyric, which was a much-needed relief 
monotony tlle P rev aiHng modes of piety. 

Jr™ modern Ian 8 u ages of India have had substantial literatures of their 
p. ’.j. 11 ® 1 ?® over a P en °d of 500 to 1,000 years, and in the case of three 
Dravidian languages, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, even longer Tamil in 

5S^^“¥7 °i der than any of the European languages save 
Its eTr In * 2 e f, d ’ il may wel1 claim a classic age of its own. 
in the fifth 8 ™ ai > Tol kappiyam, is placed by conservative estimate 
k 11 is «cogm«d, «. by tiie mos. conserved^ 

tnat the extant Sangara poetry, later collected in anthologies known as the 
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EttutogaL was written in the second and third centuries a.D., if not earlier; the 
famous KuraU known as the Veda of the Tamils, in the sixth century; and the 
kdvyas or epics, Mammegaiai and Sildppadigdram, in tile ninth century a.d / 1 
This literature is more secular than religious, a fact of almost unique signi¬ 
ficance in early Indian writing. However, from the sixth century onwards the 
religious consciousness began to gather strength and momentum, bursting in 
a remarkable flowering of bhakti or devotional poetry of the Saiva and 
known respectively as the Nayanars and the Alvars, and 
century. " m K 3U P err) ciass i c , the Ramuyana of Kamban, in the ninth 

fairly old ki" P ra y.* d * an * an gtiages, Kannada and Telugu have a 

what older than Ilterary tradition > that of Kannada being some- 
beloncintr to dm Telugu, !ts ear hest extant classic, Xavirdjaniarga, 

several earlier * y '. This is a treatise on poetics and refers to 

tinctive literarv f n J J ^ 11K hcates that the language had attained its dis- 
by liierary records ; s ? me cen turies before, an assumption well corroborated 
literatures in both , inscn P ll011s of the fifth and sixth centuries. The early 
Jaina inspiration Kimvi , an ^ ua £ es ’ as we U as in Tamil, owe a good deal to 
not altogether avoid SanJLf^V* 111 most intJ ebted. Tamil, though it could 
dependent literary traditii ■ J naucncc > has maintained a more or less in- 
are permeated with thh K * , anna da and Telugu, along with Malayalam, 
v °^hulary t l ansknt heritage and have taken freely from its 

vet ^e, the Dravidian lamTMnalok 0 ^ 1 ^ n< ^ aa languages was almost entirely io 
^ m ing, particularly in the tm ^ avea ^ vva yshada considerable body of pr° se “ 
P, r0se > ajs o familiar in sfnew, ^ Wn as € ^ a ^P l ~L a mixed form of verse and 
a nnada during the nerind i V ‘ ^ ls ^ orm attained great distinction m 
T L iV s three remarkable m C f W tf n tenth and twelfth centuries in ^ ie 
■ I # te of earlv Kannfd f v ^ ampa ’ T°nna, and Ranna, known as the 

their'f? CentUry and Tikkanna ofS^T' The TelllgU P ° etS ’ Nannaya of ** 
centi 11 ° m tenderings of th* v /^ thirl ^nth, also employed this form m 
L- r r - v a Popular religious m a ^^hdrata r In the middle of the twelfth 
nataka (the Kannada-SDent?^ 1110131, ^ nown as Viraiaivism, swept over 

■ e movc ment, Basava r LT L ^ area ) and later over Andhra. The founder 

. ip e unadorned prose and thpiJ^ followe rs embodied their teachings hi a 
Hjcdieval Kannada literature VVOr ^ s 3 known as vachanas, are a landmark 
Two other historical phenome 

armada and Telugu literatures^ have also left a powerful impact on 
^centh century of the Vijayanagara ^ Tm an ^ consolidation in the fb ur “ 

^ urther Muslim encroachment on th rn ^ re * which served as a bulwark aga* ns j 
f he spread of Vaishnava devotional & S ° ut ^ ^ or aiore than two centuries, afd 
and sixteenth centuries. Both of the ni ° Veni ents all over India in the fifteenl 
ln the revival of the Hindu SanskrV^^ “Mentally as powerful factors 
achieved its highest glory in the sivw t* a ^hon, The Vijayanagara EmP ire 
j M etlt h century under Krishnadeva Raya, 

. 1N °_ attempt is made to harmonize the datpe * ■ The 

u Jde discrepancy shows xhow uncertain is the f k® 1Ven here w hh those in Chapter IV- . 
history and culture. There arc good arguments r ° n °I°gyof many aspects of ancient h v 

s °* both sides. [Ed,| 
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one of the greatest rulers in Indian history and himself a poet in both Telugu 
and Sanskrit. Several remarkable poets flourished under his patronage, of 
whom the best known is Peddana. While this Sanskrit-inspired profusion of 
verse was mainly in narrative form, known as kaoya or prabandha, the impact 
of Vaishnavism resulted in a rich crop ot devotional songs in Kannada com¬ 
posed by mendicant singers who called themselves Dasas (Slaves of God), of 
whom Purandaradasa is the most famous. 

The destruction of the Vijayanagara Empire by the Muslim rulers of the 
Deccan in the latter half of the sixteenth century had its inevitable crippling 
consequences, and although miscellaneous literature continued to be pro¬ 
duced it became increasingly ornate and artificial, tending not infrequently to 
eroticism. There were, however, two notable exceptions in Telugu, the didactic 
verses of Vemana in the seventeenth century or earlier, and the musical com¬ 
positions of Tyagaraja in the eighteenth, which are justly admired all over 
south India. But in the main, literature had lost its creative individuality and, 
bereft of intellectual stimulus, was becoming a preserve of pedantic learning 
or a vehicle of moral instruction, or was allying itself with song and dance to 
provide popular entertainment, as exemplified in the development of Yaksha- 

gana in Kannada. . 

The most remarkable development of this particular torm of literary com¬ 
position, which aims at dramatic representation of Puranic episodes with the 
help of song, dance, and mime, was, however, achieved in the Hathdkali 
literature of Malayalam, particularly in the work of Kunchan Nambiar, also 
of the eighteenth century, Malayalam is the youngest of Dravidian languages 
and. although some songs and ballads of an earlier age have survived in oral 
tradition and some written texts are also available of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the language established its full identity and distinctive 
quality only in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, mainly through trans¬ 
lations of the Sanskrit epics by the gifted poet Ezhuttachan. Despi'e its 
Dravidian origin, the literary development of Malayalam has been mainly 
under Sanskrit influence, which is not surprising if one recalls that Sankari 
charya, the great Hindu philosopher of the ninth century, was a brahman from 
Kerala. A modifying factor worth noting is that there are more Christians in 
this part of India than in any other, many of whom owe allegiance to the 
Syrian Church, which according to tradition came to this region in the 
first century A.D., long before Christianity was accepted in most parts of 
Europe. 

As regards the^languages ol north India derived from the spoken dialects 
of Middle Indo-Aryan (of which the cultivated literary form was Sanskrit), 
their separate identities were not perhaps established till after the eleventh 
century, for their earliest extant literary classics are not older than the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The fact that the collection of mystic songs of the 
enth arid eleventh centuries known as Charydpadas (discovered in 1916 by the 
Bengal, scholar Haraprasad Shastrl in the Nepal Darbar Library) is claimed 
.? scv ^ ra l°f t^cse languages as their oldest literary document is ample evidence 
that their identities had not yet distinctly emerged. These songs hide beneath 

n e jjt- aCe n ! e l nm8S esoteric doctrines, the legacy of a decadent Maliayana 
Buddhism with Tantric and Nath-cult affiliations, which seem to have been 
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popular religious lore all over north India. This lore is still embedded in the 
Hindu consciousness and has had significant literary expression in many 
languages, for example in the medieval narrative poetry of Bengal known as 

mangala, celebrating the worship of Dharraa, Manasa, or Chandi, all non- 
Vedic divinities. 

Among these modern Indo-Aryan languages, Hindi, with its rich and mis- 
dialects mavwS 8 Hv f ^ eri ] ry . ac ^evement in a number of widely spread 

records’and also the eS^t well^rhl °{' P j ? SSeSsing one of thc earliest Ht . era , ry 
Rajasthani classic Prill,, - - !!’- St b lshed tradition ofsecular writing, m the 

court minstrel of Priti ^ asau (twelfth century) by Chand Bardai, the 

narrates. Straneelv pnm, haja, the last Hindu king of Delhi whose exploits it 
Muslim poet Amir 3 °^ e tbe pioneer experimenters in Hindi is the 

to the fourteenth centun^A/r . r 5 mar ^^^y versatile genius of the thirteenth 
first great religious nopt ^ ^ 3 glven t0 nortil Indian languages their 

Bhagavad Gita, written in tV Jl- er * n Jnanesvara whose commentary on the 
as a literary classic He fir ? birteenf h century, still holds an unrivalled place 
in which bhakti devotion ™ y /^ bIishe d the tradition of Marathi literature 
ab^y blended. * n J nan > philosophy and scholarship, are admir- 

dialects which had evolved *° deno£e a number of Middle Indo- Aryan 
derary forms of their own \ a of about five centuries, distinct 

still is) the Brai-kh* ^- re ^ noWn by their separate names. There 
ai^ S ^ avabteratUr eandofoh c ^ veb ^ c ^ e P ar excellence of medieval 

<b. Avadt wfiS?"•“"<““"1 "'>'»• *he language ofSOrdas 
the R a V Vh0Se is san? 1 ^ t0 ‘ Hindr hterature its greatest poet 

semi Ir l d! " s P ea king recion’ r- ^ ?! b devotion even today almost all over 
Mfr^ a p'- teratUre °f north Indh^ aSt u^ nb * n JS recorded the earliest 

oS«? Wrotel '“«qStt s «:j" ', he form ° r <“">id ballads, and id which 
of mod 1 aS ^ ar£ °f their iitenrv P ^ llcb are today claimed by both Hindi and 
•b ihar ' B b°j™ S fS 8 ^ and Magahi. add Mai.hiB 

evolved a ? although Ire re™'! t0lleue of [he S real P oct Kabir ° f 

p er , J , r . lc ^ an d vigorous w, , wr °te his poems in a mixed dialect and 

in thp~ i Ub ! C Words - Maithili w ,, abU aiy of h‘ s ow n which did not disdain 
cenfur iaads . 0 f Vidyap a[ ; at , ; one the richest medieval tongues, which 
western that Us influe nce was felt SUch grace and power in the fifteenth 
it «. ti^ 20n ^ and penetrated even id S J? Uch * n Bengal and Assam as in the 
fnViw , num her several million r i a ° ^ c P a l- Even today the people speaking 
for Madhili. *«>> the status of a sep ’ raee P ma j or language 

hat is today known as Hind’ h 

* °ugh by itself and in its preseirtsta * ? e ^‘ nd it this vast and varied heritage, 
e cerd origin, not earlier than the tvl I** literary form it is of comparatively 
but on the basic structure of a westp a l cade 9^ the nineteenth century. It is 
aj id its neighbourhood known as Klv 0 -a °"^ ryan d * a I ect s P°ken in Delhi 
derogatory sense, meaning rough crud” B ° 1J ^ an e P it,iet originally used in a 
experiment to cope with the demands %° T raw s P eech) " Begim as a tentative 
Hindl ~ has absorbed during the last id m ° dern education and knowledge, 

Predecessors and, drawing its capital f TQ l^ the heri£age of r i£s m “ s£n £! s 

iuru the vast reserves of Sanskrit, has 
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established itself as the standard literary medium of the largest zone in 
northern India. This position has been recognized in the Constitution of India, 
which has conferred on it the status of the official language of the Indian 
Union, without prejudice to the remaining fourteen languages scheduled 
therein, all of which are recognized as national languages of India. 

Among them Urdu is in a class by itself. Linguistically it is Indo-Aryan, 
born in India and built, like Hindi, on the same basic structure of Khari Boll. 

But having affiliated itself to the Persian literary tradition and adopted the 
Perso-Arabic script, it has evolved an individuality of its own, with the result 
that Hindi and Urdu in their highly standardized forms seem two different 
languages, scions of the same stock turned rivals by marrying into different 
cultural clans. 

The word Urdu is of Turkish origin, and is a cousin of the English word 
horde. The original Turkish word ordu meant an army or camp. Ever since 
the eleventh century, when the Muslims invaded India from the north-west, 
the rulers, whether Afghans, Turks, or Mughals, used Persian as the language 
of the Imperial Court. Their army, belonging to different races, also spoke the 
same language, although the soldiers in course of time picked up rudiments' 
of the local dialects so as to communicate with the common people, mainly 
Hindus or Muslim converts. The crude, improvised speech thus born of the 
confluence of Persian and a western Hindi dialect came to be known as Urdu. 

Its first standardized literary form, known as Dakhnl, was developed in the 
fifteenth century in central and south India, where Muslim adventurers had 
carved out powerful kingdoms for themselves. Its early writers were naturally 
Muslim poets who adopted for their purpose the Perso-Arabic script to which 
they were used and who increasingly loaded their language with a vocabulary 
and other literary paraphernalia, including prosody, borrowed from Per*; a « 
and to a lesser extent from Arabic. rsian 

This literary medium travelled back to the north, where, under the natron 
age of the Mughals and later of the Lucknow Court and society it deveWd 
a highly polished, sophisticated, and urbane form which has made it diffJv.nl 
from every other Indian language and given it an elegance and a vigour ail Y?c 
own. The patronage of the court and aristocracy had at one time W it 
prestige that it was freely adopted by a large number of educated Hindu’ 
families of north India, in whose hands, however, the language tended to lose 

llaTut^ Suchif \“T Pr ° p0rti0n Sanskrhand Persian 

and the Saprus It is not wTthouTsignlfic^ 

SEdEr Wr °“ hiS tot St0ri “ - «"*UrdO and Mr 

ln 1 } T’ h0 r ver > m t u 6 J fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages had their richest literary flowering. Its s<mr™ofin 
spiratmn was twofold, a revive ° f interest in the Sanskrit heritage, < particulariy 

spread cult^fdevoflmft ep k®’ and the upsurge of VaishnavalLCawMe- 

the Ramavana or Vr - v ° & ? er ?° na ® od identified with Rama, the hero of 
the Ramayana, or Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata 

bUt StU1 secant, were the growth ofcSts ofT 
votion to Siva and his consort Kali or Chandl. 
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This lyrical overflow of religious adoration had had an earlier literary bur¬ 
geoning in Tamil, in the poetry of the Saiva and Vaishnava saints of the sixth 
century onwards referred to earlier. Its philosophy as expounded by the Tamil 
sage Ramanujacharya was earned to north India in the fourteenth century by 

of t! ^ *"“1 poet Kabir - 
ecstatic exponent wit th- n _ a carned bhakti to Bengal where its most 

from Orissa in the east to VrindSaTIh whose leachingS spread 

nected with the Krishna mvthUn th Mathura, a district specially coil- 

influence on the develnnm * ? west ’ and travep ing south had a marked 
example of the cultural inf” °r Vais {? nava Poetry in Kannada—a significant 
Almost all Indian lanm.^^ n" °f P r avidian and Indo-Aryan influences, 
early classics translation -ravidian ° r Indo-Aryan, count among their 
them being Tulsidas’s Ran r ,/ ee render ' n gs of the epics, the most famous of 
and Kamban’s Ramavann n-manas in Avadbt-Hindi (sixteenth century) 
tl0ns rather than translatfon Ta ™'< nmth century). They are creative adaptu- 
settings of the oril a J nf” ’• ^ ° mit or modify incidents , scenes, and 

authors have coloured the anci / n SOmc cases i Iltr oduce new ones. The 
h used it with their own ^heir poetry with regional flavour and 

™ M f the e P ic into God Tn^ na ^ ev °£i°nal attitude, turning the manly 

y compensated by added^v^' l0SS m c ^ dSSiC y however, 

Along with trnnslati Z* ? lyncal fervour 

L a° utput ^devotional sT adaptations of the epics, there was a con- 
how thp A few names might illusr^f^ verse b y saint-poets whose number is 
ese Chq S a neimpuIse worked in d ir b ° W wides P rc ad this upsurge was and 
Mha m ndU5s in Beng^fvt’” n5 eren l ]anSua S es: Sankaradeva in Assam- 
Surdas in u . Ra J as 'hani, Kabir f n * Maithllf * Narasi Mehta in Gujarati, 
Gu ruNanS a -' bh “ ha > Na indevan f l^ 1 mixed form of Bhojpurl and Urdu, 
mirl poe t y* n Pan Jabr. Exception -1 “^ natb in Marathi, Saraladas in Oriya, 
century. Th Lal Ded was a Saivite” am< ? ng bha ^ta hymnodists, the Kasli- 
centuries w £ output of their succm™^ 1 - 0 and belonged to the fourteenth 
Profound that >° less im Pressive fe h? ™ the sixteenth arid seventeenth 
Besides th' <tSecho can be heard p„ npact on India n thought has been so 
tive and nni ™ 0Vc rfl°"' of devotion- f™ m tbe P° elr y of the twentieth century, 
most Jndin ‘ occa5i onally relieved hf t exuberailcc , often wearisomely repeti- 
metaph vs f”, langUages abaIlad aad romance, there was in 
Sentf“ Speculati « a , maS n o ' d r ab ' e °WP«* in other literary forms: 
legends w lh^ ° n aestheti cs, rhetoric 1Q polislled and condensed verse, 
afure wb 'i, ” 0t a bttJe pse udo-scienYr nd grarnmar , exposition of Puranic 
There lcb was mainly hagiogranhip 1 ^ "Smarole, and biographical liter- 
ranfn f S ° a . bod y °f sophisticate f and PuP op an astounding naivete. 
Kinft obvious, unashamed and VCrSe ana lysing possibilities of erotic 
t ■ seventeenth-century Hindi n tVeri j ^ ev °ut delight. The famous Sat 

^dition with much ingenuity l ®^5rilal embodies this odd Sans- 
Although prose was notud&Sg**- 

bUa Ses, it s scope ant j range were . Sanskrit and to some Dravidian 
guages are concerned, what specimens Vj* So far as the nortb Itldian Ian- 
fcourt chronicles) and in the later historic 1 ? are in the Assamcse Bnranp 

riCdl records in Marathi and Urdu 
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have survived as literary curiosities rather than as milestones in literary de¬ 
velopment. Poetry was the vehicle par excellence of literaiy expression, and 
rhyme, in the case of modern Indo-Aryan languages, its mam constituent. Nor 
was this surprising, considering that literature itself was subservient to reli¬ 
gious fervour and was almost entirely dependent on oral delivery for its 

propagation. . . 

The Muslim contribution to medieval Indian literature was not inconsider¬ 
able. Apart from the fact that the development of Urdu language and liter¬ 
ature is due mainly to Muslims, several modern Indian languages have been 
enriched by the contribution of individual Muslim writers. Although their in¬ 
spiration was mainiy derived from a nostalgia for the faded glory of Arabia 
and Iran, they also made imaginative use of purely Indian themes, e.g. the 
heroic tale of the Rajput Queen PadminI of Chitor which inspired Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi’s Padmavat, an allegorical narrative in AvadhI written in 
the sixteenth century, as well as the Bengali poet Alaol’s poem of the same 
name a century later. To this may be added the general impact of Muslim 
thought particularly in its nonconformist Sufi tradition, and the gradual in¬ 
filtration of Perso-Arabic vocabulary and literary lore. This influence was so 
Drofound in the case of Kashmiri, Panjabi, and SindhI as to be deemed pre¬ 
dominant The poems of Haba Khatun in Kashmiri, Bulley Shah, and Waris 
Shah in Panjabi and Shah Latlf in SindhI are landmarks in these literatures. 
These two Panjabi poets of the eighteenth century and their SindhI contem¬ 
porary wove their exquisite lyrics round popular romantic lore, the tragic love 
tales of HIr and Ranjha, SassI and Punnu, and Sohnl-Mahiwal. A curious fact 
of Kashmiri literature is that its three greatest poets were women, Lai Ded of 
the fourteenth century, Haba Khatun, of the sixteenth, and Arnimal of the 

eighteenth. 

Such then, at a glance, was the general picture of Indian literature on the 
eve of its next revolutionary phase in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Linguistically, its two main sources were Dravidian and Indo-Aryan* cultur¬ 
ally, it derived from the religious and literary tradition as embodied in Sans¬ 
krit, supplemented and modified by Buddhist and Jaina influences as well as 
by local indigenous lore. The most vital impulse that had conditioned the 
character of Indian literature was religious. This is true of the entire course of 
its development, Vedic, Buddhist, Jaina, classical, Dravidian and later Indo- 
Aryan, although classical Sanskrit and early Tamil literatures show ample 
evidence of full-blooded and secular vigour. The most passionate as well as 
the most characteristic expression of this religious impulse was in devotional 
poetry, both narrative and lyric, inspired by one or the other form of Vaish- 
navism or Saivism. This impulse, clothed in Sufistic garb and adorned with 
Persian finery, is also evident in the literary contribution of the Muslims, 
whether in Urdu or in other Indian languages. 
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Muslim Architecture in India 

by Martin S. Briggs 

^iSETSSffi T thiS d : a n er W0U,d — to be above reproach and 
other precise and simnlp ?J urute . y - ^deed, it would be difficult to find any 
produced in the vast w* <!r T^° n t0 covcr tIlc various styles of buildings 
from the year imi UD tn . n t m u ^ er the Muslim dominion that lasted 
and pugnacious champion of ^ century - E - Havcll, an enthusiastic 
Indo-Saracenic* as ‘an Hindu genius, strongly objected to the term 

error which vitiates the wnri C C a i s ^ ca ^ on h ase d on the fundamental 
£jon\t He was thinkina mim >, l Europeatl histories of Indian civiliza- 

really scholarly survey of the siihV f^/ ames Fergusson’s great book, the first 

t l s ^ as h by adopting the f * ^ u t other and later historians came under 
Saracenic 1 nowadays, because - crmino ^°Sy- We may abandon the word 
name and has been discarded ^ aS never m ore than a picturesque nick- 
i iculous to suggest that the years tlle Earned, but it seems 

£ * 0rds Md Power <>f Islam, implied in 

fi g Senes rao $ques, palaces m I ? ’ Can be neglected in considering the 
SdiSw r iES - 0n VoThS kZ V A- bl!ildin S s ^cted during more than 
1 J Trorn its works in ofhprV USIm ar£ diitecture in India does differ 
L’ffide est si eloignee <1 entries. As M. Salad in has well said: 

l : lsIam l" arc hi lecture musul- 

servitude con?’ peuple de races tres diver? ^ ? tai£ lm plante depms des siecles. La 
etendue siir te S1 Ue cependa nt un mon ,t„ *" Se ^’ dont * es antagonismes assurerent la 
. Uesur lesracesennemies e ? a S P r ticulier - Un « civilisation religieuse s’est 
1 w as in 712 t[ . , e a 1 art mdou unc vie puissante et originate. 2 

Ca^iphatf M1 Sind ’ but the col'm^tlf 5 firSt entered Illdia af id established 

In tffe tentr ent ? llyexpired > and left n? 6 S u° n became detached from the 
tered A fni ^ centLlr y> about 962 a r flr ° arcb Bectural remains of importance. 
Zut 1 ,l 8 rT tm fr0m slave named Alptigln en- 

Gh'Wni ■ 1Zni ' ^' s succes sor Sabukf 0S - abbsiied a snia!1 independent princi- 
Ss h ™ 9 ?’ r , aided ^ Panjab tent?: f n ° ther cx ’ sIave ' became Amir of 
u ; [ hmud, who succeeded him in o! lrS afer> and founded a dynasty. His 
^an to make his power felt beyond assUme d the title of Sultan and" soon 

rl,;„ 0fn0rthem . India i in I0I 9 ' But it w?l nd , US) capturi ng Kanauj, the capita! 
ainons as a builder, and the sack of th^ S ° n] ’ V Ghazni itself that he became 
si roved all the buildings except Mahmu ^ a riva ^ chieftain in c. 1 150 de- 
Ghazni lies in the modern Afghanis* s t0m band two others, 
belong to our subject. But it must be r ^ anc * therefore does not strictly 
Ir n u „ _ , f eco ^dcd here that, in the days of its 

u. Havell, Indian Architecture % 2nd 
ff Saladin, Manueld'art tmistdman p C - n,> London, 1927, p, 

* ^> 1907, VoL 1, p. 545 - 
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glory, it became a city of some importance. A contemporary chronicler, 
Firishta, wrote that ‘ the capital was in a short time ornamented with mosques, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservoirs, and cisterns, beyond any city in the 
East.’* Fergusson says that: 

Even the tomb of the great Mahmud is unknown to us except by name, [but that its 
gates, removed to India long ago,] are of Deodar pine, and the carved ornaments on 
them are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ibn Tulun and other 
buildings of that age, as not only to prove that they are of the same date, but also to 
show how similar were the works of decoration at these two extremities of the 
Muslim empire at the time of their execution .... At the same tune there is nothing 
*.. Hindu ... about them. 4 

When Robert Byron visited this tomb he described it as follows: 

The tomb resembles an inverted cradle of white marble, and bears a beautiful Kufic 
inscription whose high spots have grown translucent beneath the devotions of nine 
centuries. It was covered, when I entered, with a black pall, on which fresh rose- 
petals had been strewn, to show that the memory of the first great patron of Persian 
Islamic art is still revered among the people he once ruled. 3 

Byron does not mention the Jami’ Masjid (‘Friday mosque’), which Fergus¬ 
son expected to provide interesting information when it came to be examined, 
but he saw the two remarkable towers described and illustrated by Fergusson. 
Apparently only the lofty six-sided bases now remain, the tapered cylindrical 
superstructure having vanished. Byron speaks of them as ^ minarets’, but 
Fergusson says that they were pillars of victory, adding that neither of them 
was ever attached to a mosque’. Be this as it may, the form of these towers or 
minarets became important in the later history of Muslim architecture in 
India. 

After Mahmud’s death in 1030 the power of Ghazni began to decline, and 
it was occupied in 1173 by the rival prince of Ghur. Twenty years later 
Muhammad, the Ghurl ruler of Ghazni, with his generals Qutbu’d-Dln Aibak 
and Muhammad Bakhtiyar, conquered Hindustan and established the new 
Muslim capital at Delhi. This date, 1193, marks the real beginning of Muslim 
architecture in India itself. Except for the scattered and ruined fragments at 
Ghazni in Afghanistan, no earlier buildings of any note survive which are due 
to Muslim influence or bear its characteristic features. 

Before describing the early architecture of Delhi and Ajmer it is necessary 
to indicate briefly the point of development to which Muslim building had 
attained in 1193 in Persia and the neighbouring countries whence its influence 
must have reached India, and then to study the nature of the existing indi¬ 
genous architecture with which it became fused and on which, in spite of all 
statements to the contrary, it eventually impressed the unmistakable features 
of Islamic tradition. 

The congregational mosque or ‘Friday Mosque’ (Jami’ Masjid) had long 
attained its normal and almost standardized form, consisting of a large open 
rectangular court (sahn in Arabic) surrounded by arcades or colonnades 

Quoted in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , revised edn., London, 
I9TO.Vo1.2, P . I 92 . 4 Ibid .,p. I93 . 

In The Times for 28 Dec. 1934, article entitled ‘Middle Eastern Journey*. 
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liwdnat in Arabic) on all four sides. The iiwdn nearest to Mecca was usually 
made much deeper than the others and formed the sanctuary. In the centre of 
the back wall of the sanctuary s and on its inner side, stood the tnihrdb, a niche 
with a pointed head, indicating the proper direction (qiblah) for prayer, i.e. the 
direction of Mecca. I he call to worship (adhdn) was chanted by a muezzin 
{mu' adhdhm) from a gallery near the top of a minaret {maMhanaX a tali slender 
tower Within the mosque the chief ritual furniture consisted of a pulpit 

^rrSminalS tie?rf° r T™™ 1 abIuti °n. A large mosque might have 

though the first known M b , Cmg ” SUaily cylindrical or polygonal in Persia, 

massive square tower slightly kineSf^/TT ^ T ^ iS (eigilth ccntury) ’ is a 
the mosque their fnrm k* ^ ta pered. Arches were freely used in all parts of 

struck from’four centres^K^Tudn'’ (i f' somewhat de P rcssed and 
Cusping was occasionally used 52 ? ° r e r SS frcquentiy of °S ee ty P e - 
stone lattices or claire-rnl* t n t ' ^ lndo ^ s were often filled with plaster or 
appear to have been infm i ° the force ° r tbe su n, but glazing does not 
were certainly employed aced befbre tbe thirteenth century. Enamelled tiles 
surface patterns fSrLtn,, ^ a ' lds of decorative lettering and geometrical 
ornament, the hallmark nr iu S ,. m profusion > while the famous ‘stalactite’ 
appearance in the m™™. r ^ arc bitecture in all countries, had made its 
or brick dome had comn°- Aqm ar at Cairo in 1125. Lastly, the masonry 
though in ordinary crmnr^nl? 0 s f ncral use . for tombs and tomb -mosques, 
placed over the space in r ga l0aa j mosc l ues it was normally of small size and 
The buildings w £\l ° f the 

^merous and decidedly conc l uerors foun d in India in 1193 were 

ecoration in early Hindu ,' n cbaracter - Indeed, it is the profuseness of the 
features and thus makes theJI^ws 3 , that tends t0 obscure their structural 
passionately. Havell writes Hi- < * 1CU 1 ^ or a European critic to analyse dis- 
ormula of the classical schoolmn ?* ay l eem to the Western eye, trained in the 
1 , re Pleasmg, j ust because it; aSter ’ tbat tbe Muhammadan prescription is 
as _ sica ’ 7 bu t the difference sepm^ 6 aorrect acc ording to the canons called 
e'-er, it should be possible in thfcT more fundamental than that. How- 
™ qnr,s ° ns between varying civi^ S p fVey tc ? avcdd unnecessary and futile 

ers of ascertained fact in'the st 6S budd ‘ n S> concentrating rather on 
The story of architecture in £if* °f architectural development, 
leady been extended backwards Ti, Pn ° r t0 tbe Muslim invasion in 1193 has 

mac e at Harappa and Mohenio-dTrn^°°- years or more since the discoveries 
the earliest surviving Indian buildino* ntl! dien tbe prevailing belief was that 
with sun-dried brick for foundation W j Fe c , onstr ucted mainly of timber, but 
Asoka (c . 272-232 n.c,) stone came int!^ p ^ ntbs - In the prosperous reign of 
were often reproduced in stone. Asok-i US f ’ but tbe ^ ornis °f timber members 
of modern India except its southern e ’ w , e dominions included the whole 
devotee of Buddhism, Hence the mom rem ’ ty and part of Assam, became a 
chiefly of great stone pillars inscribed w !th v S sur , vivin g from his day consist 
structures or shrines enclosing relics of n "f r ^ ll §‘ ous edicts, and stupas, i.e. 

« Fn f o nr,™-. „ uddb * s t saints, or marking places 

. For a concise summary of the characteristics of M, ,■ 

chapter m The Legacy of Islam Oxford itni v 1Usljm architecture in general, sec my 
7 E. B, Havell, op. dt., p. 5I .’ ' PP ' S55 ~^. 
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where Buddha lived or worked; a few artificial caves withhi^ily polished in¬ 
teriors, used as hermitages for Ajlvika monks, also go a V *■ n 

these buildings, which were scattered all over Asoka s vast empire, there are 
many indications of foreign influence, even at this early a e. 

Thus the ASoka pillars have capitals somewhat resembling t e yp e 

Persepolis 700 years before, decorated with Persian mouldings, an crowne 
with lions or other beasts. Where these lions were disposed in pairs or in ours 
(as on the fine capital from the Sarnath pillar, which was 50 feet nigh from the 
ground), we find the prototype of the famous * bracket-capital which later 
played so important a structural part in Hindu architecture and came to be 
freely used in Muslim mosques. The stupas are extremely interesting monu¬ 
ments, but do not appear to have influenced mosque-building to any marked 
extent. 

The Buddhist monasteries (viharas), of which the earliest surviving ex¬ 
amples date from a century or two after Asoka, were often placed near the 
shrines (chaityas). Some of them were hewn .out of the solid rock, others were 
free-standing structures; some had columns, others were astylar. The chaitya 
interior as a whole suggests a Christian basilica, and Fergusson Pointed out 
that the dimensions of the temple at Karh are almost identical with those of 
the choir at Norwich Cathedral. Light was admitted through a huge sun- 
window in the rock facade so that it fell upon the stupa or c/^a,the focal 
point of worship. The sun-window almost invariably assumed the form of a 
horseshoe and Havell explained its symbolic purpose in some detail. 8 He took 
great pains to prove that this horseshoe-arch, which eventually became a 
characteristic feature of Muslim architecture in certain countries, was in¬ 
vented in India a thousand years or so before the first mosque was erected. It 
is true that this horseshoe window resembles some types of arch used in 
Islamic and Western architecture but the fact remains that, except for an early 
example at Kausambi and a few small examples in a later Buddhist monastery 
in Orissa, which seem to have had no successors, no true arches or domes 
dating from before the Muslim conquest have been found in India. Thus 
claims such as HavelPs will not stand critical examination, and the direct 
debt of Indian Muslim architecture to ancient Indian art appears to be limited 
to the use of bracket-capitals (a Persian heritage) and certain arch-forms, the 
latter being disputable. Other details borrowed from Persia, Greece, and per. 
haps Rome (e.g. the quasi-Doric capitals at Elephanta and the fluted pillars 
of the temple at Martand in Kashmir and elsewhere) passed out of use long 
before the Muslim invasion and so had no effect on Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture. 

But it must not be inferred that nothing of importance was transmitted 
indirectly, and after considerable modification, from the earlier period to the 
later. Certain features developed during the ensuing centuries before 1193, 
and passed almost imperceptibly into the design of mosques after that date. 
Meanwhile Indian craftsmen were acquiring great skill in all decorative de¬ 
tails. Moreover, it is quite fallacious to regard the rock-hewn chaitya -cave 
type as archaic or barbaric. As Havell says, ‘in India it represents a refinement 


* Havell, Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India , p. 55, etc. 
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of luxury for the users, an exceptional trial of skill for the craftsmen and a 
special act of devotion and consecration on the part of the individinl’nr th* 
community for whom the work is performed’- and agai^thm ‘ the scubt^ 
esque or architectonic quality which is general] v H rJH n o i« i ^ a : i -ti* UI 
belongs pre-eminently to Hindu arohife™ ad £ ?h”' :,d,n S s ’ 
sculptor as well as a mason, having acquired his 1 „ u b ““ er . WM a 
Ajanta in many generations from dealing with n ^ ^ e P ba tJ ta * Eliora, and 
This-last claim must be borne in mind as we ^reat masses of living rock’. 10 
veloped Muslim architecture of India later in^h^ 6 1 ° COIlslder tlie f l,!! y de- 
During the period between 650 and 1200 chapter ’ 

Brahmanical Hinduism replaced RnrMm* ° 1 d ! a was a mass of riva! states, 
the inhabitants, but JainS-whfch ^- "m* Kli8ion of the ™Uorjty of 
continued to nourish abreast of t $ ° M " S Buddhism ia its origin- 

many important temples. The tvnlr^ w- ^ responsible for the erection of 
?f.. two elements: a shrine-ceil crownii'tf 11 temple of this period consists 
(ukhara) and an entrance porch or v*r d | by t? curv,lmear tower or steeple 
was directly derived from the n r i™v anda ;, Have11 considered that this type 
«l.er, with its ver a „ da ^iv,“ e P S ™„ v li a8e , Sl,ri “ ° f a tho “ sa ” d 
human or divine’.” S S Sb r t0 the two guardians of the shrine, 

Bah?' 5 ’ * ^'^^CM^ranhdai"towS ^Ih™’ ^ find a more P^niitive 
fn y °? ian z ‘ggurat. Otherwise viri-if Wi ? stepped sides, not unlike the 
Tnn m H 0f L ttle adcJ ition of pillared hniie , lons f rora the standard plan take the 
und the original shrinks a nurlJ and encl °sures (prdkdra ) 

tura?exn m - rances ' 14 is only in the pillar-H t °f} y ^atevvays (gopurams) at the 
doines peri!Ti ents are to be "seen and th#*r ha 3 * ia ? any noteworthy struc- 
into MuO ,an octa S° n al arrangement of sometimes sees primitive stone 
If onp im arc hhecture pl ars ’ a system which found its way 

can SO far f * 

known thu,' lms “« f»=W used JS“J» Prototypes. Great stone lintels, 
capita”; are 2 of wi " d =w oSiS S'! are alm ° st if not entirely un^ 
formed by ,ucS! d t0 . radu » M-S «■<. Bracket- 

type are constructed^; Pr °i ectl0ns of mas onry cofir^" 55 ' Pyram,dal roofs are 
themselves SU pp ort l^ sa ™ **y on an octl?’ f? dom « of > imit ive 
centurv) The til ^ d ° n st ° ne columns in To, a&0n:i base op stoiie Hntels, 

(after the tenth 

the sikham t ie s l ] ghtly curvilinear pier® C a ' na ^ a > sometimes appears 
vste Wails of ^ m£a l ° r ribs lining the skebton of 

ired in the' -m-? 5 1G 0n£mofthela terribhp m f entlrely solid - and in th is 
f , • , ‘ ichitecture of Hindu temples i n d dome - Columns were seldom 
found in buildings erected further south. Ti,” 31011,1 llldia - but are frequently 
borrowed many of these structural feati, r ere IS150 doubt that the Muslims 
capitals, from Hindu tradition; and it is eafoi 110 ^^ hotels and bracket- 
built in Tndia showed similar influence But th - certn ‘ n that the domes they 

0 Ibid., p. 69 . .. ibid., Indian Architecture ^ arChitCCture Was not ba sed 

We > p- 23. " Ibid., p. 37 . 
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entirely on Hindu models, as extremists would have us believe. The largest 
group of early Hindu temples in north India is to be found in Orissa, which 
escaped invasion by the Muslims until 1510. 

The chief Jain temples were erected between c. 1000 and c. I3 00 > an ^ are 
distinguished by the large number of cells provided for images, as many as 236 
being found in one building, but architecturally they do not differ in character 
very much from Hindu temples. They are usually picturesquely situated, often 
on hill-tops. Some of them are rock-cut, as at Ellora and in Orissa; others are 
free-standing structures, such as the temples at Lakkandi in Dharwar, at 
Palitana and Girnar in Gujarat, at Somnath south of Girnar, and at Vindhya- 
giri and Chandragiri in Mysore. But the most famous examples are at Mount 
Abu, about 400 miles from Bombay on the line to Delhi. Here the older 
temple, built in 1031, forms one of the finest architectural groups of the period. 
The shrine itself, with its pyramidal roof and porch, is surrounded by a closed 
courtyard 128 feet by 75 feet, lined with 52 cells. 

When the Muslims under Muhammad of Ghur invaded India in 1191, they at 
first encountered defeat from the Hindu raja who ruled over Delhi and Ajmer. 
In the following year, however, they were successful, and in 1193 Delhi, 
Kanauj, and Varanasi (Banaras) were captured. The surrender of Gwalior 
occurred three years later, the conquest of Upper India being completed in 
1203. Most of the Muslim rulers were of Turkish or Arab blood, and several 
of the early sultans of Delhi were Turkish slaves who, like the Mamelukes of 
Egypt including the famous Saladin himself, rose to the highest positions in 
the state from this lowly origin. The general in command of the army which 
conquered Delhi in 1193 was one such slave, by name Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, a 
native of Turkistan, and it was he who, even before he became the first sultan 
or king of Delhi on Muhammad’s death in 1206, put in hand the building of 
two large ‘congregational’ or metropolitan mosques in Delhi and Ajmer. Un¬ 
doubtedly this step was intended as a symbol of conquest, as an evidence of 
the Muslims’ belief in the faith of their fathers, and possibly also as a memorial 
of their triumph over idolatry. 

The invaders were certainly soldiers, probably marching light and without 
any elaborate system of administration prepared in advance for the van¬ 
quished territories. But those writers who have assumed that no architects 
were brought into India from Persia or Turkistan have been rather rash: even 
if there is no record of such an importation, it seems conceivable that it may 
have happened. At all events the point is unimportant, because it is obvious 
that somebody—perhaps Qutbu’d-Din himself—must have given precise in¬ 
structions to craftsmen and labourers for the building of the two mosques 
just mentioned. It may also be assumed that these workmen were mainly if 
not entirely Hindus: that fact is proved by the clumsy way in which they dealt 
with the few non-Hindu items of construction required by the conquerors. 
Moreover, this was the practice in all the countries subdued by the Arabs in 
uie early days of Islam. The plan of the mosque, utilitarian as well as sym- 
boucal in its nature, was prescribed by tradition and was insisted upon by the 
Muslim governor or ruler; the materials employed, and the constructional 
methods used to achieve the desired effects, were largely left to be determined 
by the local circumstances and the particular skill of the native craftsmen. As 
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we have seen, Hindu temple architecture had readied a high level; and sculp¬ 
ture had become almost too easy, as it was perhaps too common. 

The first mosque at Delhi, dedicated to the Quwwat-ul-IsJara ('Might of 
Islam is admirably situated on a slight eminence and was completed in 1198* 
It originally measured externally about 210 feet from east to west (that is, 
from front to back) and 150 feet from north to south, the measurements in¬ 
side the colonnade being 142 by 108 feet. (In India, the mihrdb is always at the 
west end.) It was erected on the site of a Hindu temple, but an Arabic in- 
eaSt \ vaU states that the materials of twenty-seven ‘idolat- 
end is now in nf 6 m ,tS constn iction. The sanctuary at the west (Mecca) 
the fine stone arc^H ° !1 ^ twen V*two of its numerous columns remaining, but 
to show the masmifi 0 ° r SCr ? e ” 1 ' 0rm > r| g its frontage to the courtyard survives 
ogee shape 22 fLt C /j Ce °j^ e ong ‘ nal desi S n > with a central arch of slightly 
hind it. like the oth e , an ^ 53 feet high. The low colonnaded sanctuary be- 
survived from ti ner c ? ionnades surrounding the courtyard, appears to have 
confined to the * oar ‘ ier temple, so that Qutbu’d-DIn’s work was mainly 
craftsmen emcbi ° n ° f tilis huge arcaded sanctuary-fa?ade. The Hindu 
instead of proner 6 Were . unaccust °med to the construction of arches; hence, 
w ere familiar f ,, vousso ‘ rs » they used projecting courses of masonry such as 

After Qutb m n- n . m building Mkharas - 
ceeded in c 12 * * n * S deatl3 ’ k‘ s son-in-law and successor lltutmish pro- 
north and south 2 ^ ^ e f enc * this ar caded screen to treble its original width 
it now measiiroH and a s ° to erect a new east colonnade to the mosque, so that 
built the great O s ° I ^ e _ 37 0 ^ 280 feet. Within the extended courtyard he 
may possibly hi i ™ nar ’ a dct ached tower or minaret 238 feet high, which 
doubt as to the ^ 1 n commen ced by Qutbu’d-Din himself. There is some 
and a reference bv tt? 111 ^ 056 °f this remarkable monument. An inscription, 
n °rmal minaret use u p0et Amir Khusrau, support the theory that it was a 
tower of victory nP w a . muazz m; but many authorities hold that it was a 
on the plain of Gin? a ? s / n jP' red hy the ‘pillars of victory’ which still stand 
very early J 11 * A detached minaret is not unknown, and there are 

of Ibn Tulu n j n £ a j k ^ ia Mesopotamia (846-52) and at the mosque 
found at Damghan in Ppr=- s ^ ar P 5 y tapered cylindrical form is 

is a Persian feature (as -un ^ century), and the fluting of the surface 
types. The ‘stalactite* cornice d , er ’ ved fr . OIT ' older Mesopotamian proto- 

Mlnar recall one of the earliest *’ ers °f galleries round the Qutb 

aret at Bostam in Persia. All thin S ° s l . iat Peatljr e on a twelfth-century min- 
statement that the Qutb Mlnar ^ C °j S,dered ’ ^ ere ’ s no reas °n to doubt the 
and built by Hindu craftsmen 12 £ . es ' gned by a Muhammadan architect 
modification of the Indian tvnp* n 1S a " surd to say that it is ‘a Saracenic 
The tomb on„„ tm i !h , 

beautiful example of nearly pure Pers’ Z ”’ ies liear the most I ue > and is a 
of its decoration—such as the desirm 30 /^ 1 though there are certain features 

that suggest Hindu taste, and much of tL the shafts and the cus P ed arc hes— 

ne ornament betrays an inexperienced 

11 Vincent Smith, History of Fin? A ri T 
HavelJ, Indian Architecture, p, 49 n 1(7 
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hand. The mosque at Ajmer, already mentioned, was commenced c. 1200 and 
finished during the reign of lltutmish. It originally measured 264 by 172 feet 
and was erected on the site of a Jain temple or college built in 1153. As at 
Delhi, the chief alteration to the temple consisted in erecting a great screen or 
arcade of Persian arches in stone, bordered with characteristic Arabic decor¬ 
ative lettering, and as at Delhi the arches are quite unconstructional, having 
horizontal joints formed by projecting courses of masonry. But only a frag¬ 
ment of this beautiful building now remains, including the ruins of two small 
fluted minarets. The legend that it was built in two and a half days, repeated 
by nearly all historians, may be ignored as Oriental hyperbole carried to 
excess. 

The Mongol wars which devastated Central Asia in the thirteenth century, 
and the weak character of the rulers of Delhi after lltutmish, may account for 
the fact that no outstanding monument was erected for nearly a hundred 
years by the Muslims of India. Then in 1300 ‘Ala’u’d-Dln, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Delhi in 1296 and had previously conquered part of south 
India, began to enlarge the Quwwat-ul-Islam mosque and to build a minor 
which was intended to be more than double the height of the lofty Qutb 
Mlnar. ‘Ala’u’d-Dln was a megalomaniac, and his vast projects remained un¬ 
finished, but in the so-called Darwaza, a noble south gateway to the mosque 
enclosure (1310), he has left us a very charming and delicate little building 
which may be considered to mark the culmination of early Indo-Muslim art. 
Its general character and its ornament are Persian, but the Hindu tradition 
may be seen in the same features as at the tomb of lltutmish described. 

For the next period, corresponding with the duration of the Tughluq 
Dynasty in Delhi (1321-1421), that city continued to be virtually the capital 
of Muslim India, though from time to time various principalities, such as 
Bengal, asserted their independence. Delhi was certainly a flourishing place 
when the Muslims captured it in 1193. Its favourable strategical situation is 
considered to explain its continuance as a capital through a thousand vea 
The site of the old ‘cities’ of Delhi, reckoned at least seven in number without 
the pre-Muslim town, is spread over a triangular area measuring some te 
eleven miles from north to south, with the apex of the triangle at the inn!.?' ° r 
of the 4 Ridge’ with the River Yamuna. The site of New Delhi is about in the 
centre of this triangle, and that of Old Delhi, the first Muslim city founded hv 
Qutbu’d-Din, at its south-west comer. The second city, Sirl, lies north-east of 
Old Delhi, and the third, TughluqabSd, founded in tjat.'in the"oufh^f 
corner of the triangle. The fourth and fifth cities, Jahanpannah (1327) and 
FIrozabad (c. 1354), were also established during the rule of the Tughluq 
Dynasty, which provided a number of interesting buildings, very different in 
character from the earlier architecture just described. 

strucnir^f ° f 5 hiya j u ’ d ' Dln Tughluq (died 1325), first of the line, is a square 

crowned wL red • San i dSt0 u e Wlth sharply battered waUs - enormously thick, 

• d w ! tb a simple white marble dome. This building, massive and severe, 

' ru OUnde< * ky an enceinte of lofty stone walls with bastions. Nothing more 
™ 3 W f r i° r ’ s tomb > and nothing less like ‘Ala’u’d-DIn’s gateway, could be 
imagined. The other tombs of the period are no less stark in their aspect and 
e walls of Tughluqabad are equally impressive, while the surviving parts of 
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the walls of Jahanpantiuh and FErozabad show a dour disregard of architec¬ 
tural prettiness that seems to indicate a rigid puritanism of outlook as well as 
a consciousness ot defensive needs. Among Delhi mosques of the fourteenth 
century the most important is the Kalan Masjid (finished 13S7), a citadel-like 
m ing o o! 01c: mg aspect with domed bastions at its angles ai'id acutely 

within Shahiahaniib id Iiare 3 e , ldlCr s ' de °f Liie main entrance; It stands 
are at Jahanpannah and'elscwliere. ° f Ddhi ‘ The remain!llg mosques 

erected in Gujarat,^enoaf r blll!dirigs of the fourteenth century were 

craftsmanship, and such m’nsm the Ja y np ^ r area - Gujarat was a seat of Hindu 
the mosque of Hiial krivi rv - S 35 tie da _ m '’ Masjid at Cambay (1325) and 
numerous Hindu fraempnte^ 321 ^ llc ! ilia near Ahmadabad (1333) contain 
effect being frequently nr vf S W j * S *^ ndu j deas > the columnar or trabeated 
Masjid near Pandua ic "V C “ faur * n Bengal the enormous Adfna 

of arches on the Mccct c \ j a UIge courtyard surrounded by five aisles 
arcades, constructed of hi ^, an . diree aisles on the remaining sides. These 
and design, a most ,, nr ' m ! COI ?S in alIy carried 378 domes of identical size 
could be less characterise and monotonous conception. Nothing 
At Gulbarga in thTn ° f Hmdu arL 

the only one of its kind f D ?. tber ^ arge anc i vc ry remarkable mosque, 

^ a tradition or legend tn 'ir bui , l ad ? ut the middle of the century. There 
Cordova, and certainly it th ? t U was desi § ncd by an architect from 

extent that the whole are^i if mb 25 ? e famous mosque in that city to the 
south, and east, with n L0 ^ ered - There are the usual arcades on the 

counf’ but the r °of over the ref - ^ CaCb angle and a !ar S e dome over the 
arc . and over the sanctuary r* ia '! ling are . a (normally occupied by the open 
Persff!' Wi L h its stilted domes it* far £ / xLy ' threc small d omes resting on 
whv thf> ? fcbes this striking build 1 * at2d battlements, and its fine arcades of 
mttovatiJ^f 3S not reproduced elf 2ssentially ‘Saracenic’. One wonders 

Popular with th haVlng the Vernal arcadfo 3 ^ U haS bcen suggested that the 
walls. h the mullahs, who preferred ( u° pen to t!ie Public gaze was un- 
Returninn ie usual type enclosed within blank 

Varanasi we flnd two interesting 

pieted in i 377 an f;, the mosque of Ibnhim m- ! mosques at Jaunpur, near 
sive propyiJn’ 0 ‘ ' thefine Atala Masiid fr^nfiw b Barbak in the fort, com- 

over JS"=“”‘11 fea ‘" re “ latt "*«™»yin.pr«- 

though they ought to JJ* Wa! l S of the square S' Wlth a great Persian arch 
are the coionnfi ° car 5 y minarets are u af , an ^ in S towers, which look as 

distinctly Mulium” T e ' tiler ha!ld - Yet the ^ and are fra nkly Hindu, as 

n Theixfc' ° r "" d d °“ “ 

independem^k' 0 d LCUPy dS Prcdominant^^v^P^d by frequent wars, and 
Nevertheless kingd0mS of BengaI > tonpiu^* 00 . of c ? ntro! over the senti- 
beino t m if f-f !1 ' V nota ^ e buildings were Ujarat > Malwa, the Deccan, etc. 
ro If ‘ The group of three, know" f ^ Cd in the area, most of them 
flip V 3n ma ^ s ‘ ve square structures with b] Bu C (‘Three Towers’) are 
eistan arch being used. The domes ar? ^ arc ading on their exteriors, 

rataer lower than the typical high 
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Saracenic dome, and thus approximate nearer to the Hindu form. The tombs 
of Mubarak Shah Sayyid and Muhammad Shah Sayyid, in or near Khairpur, 
are plain octagonal structures with domes, ‘kiosks’ surrounding the domes, 
and external arcading. There is another fine but nameless tomb of the same 
type, square on plan, in Khairpur, with Hindu brackets over the doors and 
blue glazed tiles used in the Persian fashion. All these are works of the Sayyid 
period (1421-51). Rather later is the plain but impressive tomb of Sikandar 
Lod! (1517) at Khairpur, surrounded by a fortified enclosure. The chief Delhi 
mosques of the period are the beautiful Motl-kl-Masjid, a remarkable com¬ 
position with high blank walls flanked by arcaded pavilions and with effective 
domes, and the splendid domed mosque of Khairpur. 

The two chief mosques of this century at Jaunpur are the fine Jami'Masjid 
(begun in 1438) and the small Lai Darwaza mosque. Both have been fre¬ 
quently illustrated, and both have the characteristics already mentioned in 
connection with Jaunpur mosques of the preceding period. 

Gaur, the capital of Bengal at this time, similarly followed and developed 
its fourteenth-century tradition of brick arcuated construction, a curious 
medley of Muslim and Hindu methods. Among its buildings may be mentioned 
the so-called FirOz Shah Minar (dated 1490), a curious structure resembling 
an Irish ‘round tower’ rather than a minaret; the Eklakhi mosque and tomb, 
a fine domed building 80 feet square of uncertain date; and the Sona Masjid 
or ‘Golden Mosque’, so styled because of its gilded domes, erected in 1526, 
and now the finest ruin in Gaur. It has no fewer than forty-four brick domes 
over the principal liwan and there are six minarets, but the courtyard has 
practically disappeared. The exterior is a monumental and most unusual de¬ 
sign, combining both Hindu and Saracenic elements, yet remaining decidedly 
original. 

Another great centre of building activity at this period was MandQ the 
capital of the old kingdom of Malwa, in the former principality of Dhar The 
Jami' Masjid, finished in 1454, is a magnificent congregational mosque of 
which Fergusson says that ‘for simple grandeur and expression of power it 
may, perhaps, be taken as one of the very best specimens now to be found in 
India’. 14 The great courtyard is surrounded by five arcades of pointed arches 
on the Mecca side, two on the east, and three on the north and south There 
are large domes over the miltrdb and the north-west and south-west corners 
the remainder of the arcades being covered by an enormous number of smali 
domes. This is an essentially Muslim building, free from Hindu trabeated 
construction, and is carried out in red sandstone with marble enrichments. In 
south India the most notable Muhammadan architecture of the period 1421- 
1526 is to be found in the city of Bldar, which supplanted Gulbarga in 1428. 

ere ere are many interesting royal tombs, and a fine madrasa (college) and 


thfcanhal nfti i T ? 0 r i ant a r C i iteCtUral centre of the time wa * Ahmadabad 
erected hi SfjS k, . , ? gdom of Gujarat. Here the mosques and other building 
by the Muslims are predominantly Hindu in character, in spite of thi 
occasional use of arches for symbolical purposes. The Jami' Masjid (begui 


14 Op. cit. t Vol. 2, p. 249 * 
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c , 1411) is a huge mosque of this type, all interest being concentrated on the 
Mecca liwaiu which has 260 slender pillars supporting fifteen symmetrically 
arranged stone domes, built up of horizontally projecting courses in the Hindu 
fashion. The method of lighting the liwdn is ingenious and admirably suited to 
climatic needs. At Sarkhej, about five miles from the city, is another large 
mosque completed in 1451, which is skilfully designed and is devoid of arches. 
The smaller mosques of Ahmadabad include those of Mubafiz Khan, Sidi 
cayyic,> an _ am iparl; all ol this period and all characterized by Hindu 
nmnle inH thp at ^holka (e. 1485) is another interesting ex- 

resembling (h P a*! 11 1 at ( "* lam P an i r (finished in 1508) is a large mosque 
graceful minarets a ma L d . abad exam P le in general arrangement but with two 
domes in its rnnf flankln , g tile centra l doorway of the liwdn, which has eleven 
and finest of Tndi-. 115 agaillst ^ teen at Ahmadabad. This is one of the largest 
Masjid at ChimnT 11 - 1 ^ 05 ^ 1125 ’ cerLai,lly one °f the most Indian. The Niigina 
most notable nf 't' 1 sma ^ and beautiful mosque of the same period. The 
(1460), Savvid 1 / t0m b s ’ n Ahmadabad are those of Sayyid Usman 

Ahmed o ” aadRknl Sipliri 0514 ); ana the tomb of 
but for the most m t\ Sarhejl begU!1 hi 1446. The second of these has arches, 
nient of column/ ; T ^ e tombs of Gujarat have domes carried on an arrange- 
With the Q he Hmdu mantlcr < 

700 field-guns^ piL 2 ^’ j *^ bur tbe Mughal king of Kabul, with the aid of 

Panlpat, we enter on fh Vast aril Y Sultan of Delhi on the plain of 

a ^y until 176 r but . 1 * Ll £baI period of architecture, which lasted nortiin- 

death of Auranezeh ^ 1 ma ^ mOTC c °nycniently end for our purpose at the 
form a more distin^iiv ^- usbm buildings of these two centuries 

scribed hitherto wlbrh L 3nd , h ° m0geneous S rou P tbai1 th e architecture de- 
more familiar to foreign.™ 1C ?„ 8r ? t ! y from to province, and they are 

e term 'MughaT t-v iJ S J a i °^ wbom bave at least heard of the Taj Mahal, 
remains that the building ,°/ rchitecture llas its drawbacks, but the fact 
f ndeiy Muhammadan ^ the Mughal emperors were more de- 

?. K e c J ass ‘fied as a senar'itp'srl? 1 ' tbosc which preceded them and need 
(if 1 556-®5o 5) ant j sj.au ..A 00 , J be chief monuments were erected by 

M ” 17 ° r 7) arc hitccture proerev' 1 V during the reign of Aurangzeb 

Most of the buildin ss of thfJ 1Vely declin =d. * 

^ n dia, especialIv^'n'n 1 ^?, n . t P- Cr '°dare to be found in the north- 
a :!- ! V d> an isolated groun at Agra ’_Lahore, Fatehpur-SIkri, and 
Agra, but his stormy reign onlv established his capital at 

numerous buildings remain; the lsnl f° Ur yea rs, and only two of his 
khand. His son Humayun ruled froni r 7 3t ^ an ‘P at a nd at Samba! in RohiJ- 
death in 1556, the intervening period hJ^° t0 * 54 ° and again from 1555 till his 
usurper, Sher Shah. Of buildings ereJ”? ° ccu P ie d by the reign of an Afghan 
known are in Delhi. They include the T 5 a 6 and 1556, the bcsl- 

‘Isa Khan ((547); ant ] his richly decorui'a^ ( *528-36) ; the mosque of 
grouped round the central dome, altoseth t0mb ad J oinill S. with ‘kiosks’ 
and Islamic elements. Then there is the waiiL 2 . bo!d combinatlDI1 of Hindu 
the Purana Qila, i„ which stands the splendid m S ‘ Xth city ’ ° f D ^ h . i . kn °T aS 
blending of richness and refinement. At F nhsM “KSr dhSto of the 
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Panjab, is a mosque ( c. 1540) of massive proportions, well designed and de¬ 
corated with tiles in Persian fashion. Sher Shah's tomb stands on a nigh plat¬ 
form or podium of masonry in (lie middle of a lake at Sasaram in the Shaha- 
bad district. Al the corners of this podium arc little domed kiosks, while two 
tiers of still smaller kiosks are grouped round the great octagon beneath the 
dome. This is a picturesque and delightful group, thoroughly Indo-Muslim. 

One of the first monuments erected during Akbar’s reign was the tomb of 
his father Humayun at Delhi, built in 1565-9 by Humayun’s widow, who was 
afterwards buried there. It is surrounded by a formal garden which still retains 
its original layout, though many of the trees have vanished. The base of the 
tomb consists of a huge podium of red sandstone 22 feet high, with arches 
ornamented with white marble. From this noble foundation rises the tomb 
itself, 156 feet square and 125 feet high to the top of the dome. But though the 
building forms a square on plan, in fact it consists of a central domed octagon 
buttressed by four octagonal towers. The facing material is red sandstone, 
picked out with white marble, and the dome is faced with white marble. In 
shape the dome is slightly bulbous, thus introducing into India for the first 
time a feature characteristic of late work in Persia and Turkistan, and in con¬ 
struction it is double, another innovation. Its summit is crowned with the 
Arab finial, not the Hindu water-pot finial ( kalaia ). and indeed it is a de¬ 
cidedly * Saracenic* design. The exterior of the building has Persian arches and 
severely flat surfaces, relieved only by the brilliant marble inlay; and the 
kiosks on the angle towers are the sole legacy from Hindu .tradition. Every¬ 
thing here suggests the experienced hand of a Muslim architect from Persia, 
or more probably from Samarqand, where the rulers had developed tomb¬ 
building to a fine art. It is generally considered that this splendid monument 
was the prototype of the Taj Mahal. Other tombs in Delhi of Akbar’s reign 
were erected in memory of Adham Khan and Atgah Khan (1566), two deadly 
rivals; and at Gwalior is the large and very fine tomb of Muhammad Ghaus. 
It is an Indo-Muslim hybrid, with Hindu kiosks at the angles of its podium. 

Akbar resided in several cities, among them Allahabad, Lahore, where he 
held his court from 1585 to 1598, and Agra, where he remained from that date 
until he died in 1605. At Agra he began building the famous fort in 1566, and 
within it he laid out the first part of the palace, which was continued by his 
successors and has since been so much altered that the various stages of ex¬ 
tension are difficult to trace. The courtyard of the Jahangir! Mahal, probably 
Akbar’s work in spite of its name, is an Indian design with square pillars and 
bracket-capitals, richly carved, and rows of small arches constructed in Hindu 
fashion without voussoirs. Other parts of Akbar’s palace are slightly more 
Persian in style. The hall of the palace at Allahabad (1583), with its boldly 
projecting veranda roof supported on rows of Hindu pillars, is a definitely 
Indian design, with hardly a single ‘Saracenic’ feature in it. 

But the chief centre of Akbar’s building activity is the city of Fatehpur- 
Sikri, twenty-three miles from Agra, which he founded in 1569 and was the 
seat of his court until 1584 or 1585. It was systematically laid out by him, has 
hardly been altered since, and is now deserted. It originally had a circum¬ 
ference of nearly seven miles, with walls on three sides pierced by nine gate¬ 
ways and a very large artificial lake on the fourth side. The Jami* Masjid of the 
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city has a quadrangle 433 iuct by 366 feet, surrounded by cloisters, with a vast 
number of small domed cells, one behind each bay of the cloister, which 
accommodated the Muslim teachers and their pupils, for this mosque served 
as the university of Fatehpur. The Mecca llwdn with its three domes, its rows 

Mus^m\ype^^havemet 0 beforefTwo 0 ^^lbs 1 stand ^ ^lh 0n, 

north side; there is a central gateway in “ *?* Quadrangle on the 

of the south side is the magnifies Buh T ? 1” the 
130 feet wide, 88 feet deep and rZ\ 1? , » , D arwaza ( high gateway ), 
conquests, it is universally recountrf 1 hlgh ' ® UiIt t0 com memorate Akbar’s 
its huge recessed and vaulted ton-d 33 of his greatest buildings. Though 
ornament, is essentially Perch/me Wlth a wicie rectangular frame of fiat 
Indian flavour. The palace of F t, ebaracte _ r ’ the kiosks on its roof give it an 
buildings, including At We a J“ rt P ur -SikrI contains a number of remarkable 
projecting veranda roof over n *? C ° r a Hindu design with a 

Audience (Diwan-i-Khn*\ C ° Ionnade »' and the wonderful Hall of Private 
® e nt, all of a distinctly TnH- aste JT iece °f planning, construction, and orna- 
hou ses of notabI nd The city also contains two large 

B Akb > f ’ ^ PaiaC£S ° f R3ja Blrbal 3nd ° f J ° dh 

colossal structure standing * s at s &andara near Agra. It is a 

320 feet square. The mamohif* 1 enormous arcaded podium 30 feet high and 
and several stories high with !? pr0 ? er 15 rather more than 150 feet square 
re ls-work. The roof of tiik , e PP® d w ?hs °f marble pierced with delicate 
ST; and il seems probaSe flat ’ with a small kiosk at each 

fou° mpIete the aroiip. Certam ’ that a central dome was ° rigin ' 

siderabr carried out the channW m 1 who ^ ived mainly at Lahore, 

than Ald^ 0110 * of tension 0tI T Mas J id O p earl Mosque 1 ) and a con- 
Persian at> Was a ^°ver of garden e ^ aace ln the fort. Jahangir, even more 
35 uuf 1 ' He laid out in patterns like a 

Lahore, sun™"? M ™ p] es were the Shi^n-' 11 ”^ SrInaEar ' a,,d Fateh I’ ur " 
Mui&'S hi* own mau,„S' DM ? «' Garden of Delight' near 
its general dp=- a at Agra - This last mom,m’ an , d tIle garden of the tomb of 
inlay of pietraT thau for its decoration"th" 1 ^ i62i “ 8 ) is noteworthy less for 
became populaf a fashion which may hav e e k eri ° r being covered with an 
The reign of Shah J h‘ been imported and thereafter 

mScMt n o d f a al! n th e P s r e 0 t UCed a of^bfeh*"! ? ge ° f Mughal arChi ‘ 

architect 1 wbo m.it is named. The fre umt aZ'i-Mahal (‘ the Elect of the 
credihlp tv ' S a , n . Italian has been denied quoted statement that the 

.t/ mugh insufficiently documented ^ j° me historians. It is not in- 
those who consider the design of the b u id;’/ 11 ' 1 ma >' be a !e S end invented by 
nna a non-Indian authorship for it. Admin 8 ^° marvellous that they wish to 
Mughals, but it is a natural growth from thJ* d ^ ^ * s th e greatest work of the 
extent from certain others. But it is far sun ■° mb 0 fHumayun and to a lesser 

P CI >or to any of them in the dignity 
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of its grouping and disposition, in the masterly contrast between the central 
dome and the slender minarets, in the chaste refinement and painstaking 
craftmanship of its details, and above all in the splendour of its materials. The 
design is more Persian and less Indian than any building we have encountered 
hitherto, yet nothing quite like it is to be found in Persia. The mausoleum itself 
closely resembles the tomb of HumayQn, being a square (of 186 feet) with 
canted angles rather than an octagon. The square is composed of a high 
central block, octagonal within, buttressed at each angle by projections, with 
a great Persian portal between each pair. The slightly bulbous dome rises from 
a circular drum. All the arches are of Persian type. On each angle of the sub¬ 
structure stands a small domed kiosk. The beautiful central chamber is rest- 
fully lit through marble trellis-work in the window openings, to break the 
glare of the sun. The mausoleum stands on a terrace 22 feet high and 313 feet 
square with a cylindrical minaret, divided into stages by galleries, at each 
angle. The whole of these buildings are in dazzling white marble and large 
parts of them are inlaid with coloured marbles and precious stones in delicate 
Persian patterns. The group is surrounded by a lovely formal garden, with 
avenues of cypresses and long lily-ponds leading up the mausoleum, and the 
river which bounds the garden on the north provides marvellous reflections. 
The Taj Mahal is one of the great buildings of the world, and has inspired 
every serious critic who has seen it to express his admiration. 

Only second in importance to the Taj is Shah Jahan’s work in the palace at 
Agra, carried out between 1638 and 1653, and including the Diwan-i-Am, the 
Diwan-i-Khas, and the Motl Masjid. In these various buildings, though red 
sandstone is used to some extent, white marble with coloured inlay is the pre¬ 
vailing material. Opulent elegance pervades the whole scheme, and the effect 
is a satisfactory blending of Indo-Muslim elements. Some writers indeed pro¬ 
fess to rate the Motl Masjid higher than the Taj. Shah Jahan also laid out 
charming gardens at Delhi and Lahore, and in the latter city the mosque of 
Wazir Khan (1634) was built in his reign. It is the chief mosque of the town 
Persian in general character, and freely decorated with coloured and glazed 
tiles. At Ajmer are some beautiful marble pavilions on the embankment of the 
lake, also due to Shah Jahan. uie 


His work at Delhi, too, was considerable. It included the walls of the 
‘seventh city’ of Delhi called after him ‘Shahjahanabad’, and built between 
1638 and 1658. Its fine walls and gates have been well preserved as have his 
fort and the palace within it. Bounded on one side by the river, this vastcom- 
plex of buildings, covering an area over 1,000 yards by 600 yards, is admirably 
laid out in an ordered sequence of courts, but it suffered severely from British 
mi itary occupation in the unimaginative period before Lord Curzon came on 
me scene. As in the other Mughal palaces described, the two chief buildings 
“ 5 ® , a D,wan ’ l ‘ and the Diwan-i-Khas, and here they are of great beauty, 

ni^. ecorated with marble inlay, and Indo-Muslim in character. 

.f^ an als ° bu ’} t in 1 644-58 the huge Jami' Masjid near the fort at 
nnteta ac l uadran S le 325 feet square and two fine cylindrical minarets. Its 
ndin S feature is its commanding position, for it is placed on a high 
i h a unusu al arrangement for a Muhammadan mosque. Whereas 
me domes, the minarets, and certain other parts of the building are Persian, 
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the general effect is hybrid* and the angle pavilions are definitely Indian* 
Marble is used here too, but in combination with red sandstone* 

At Bijapur, which was the capital of an independent kingdom from 1489 
until it was taken by Aurangzeb in [686, there was a flourishing school 
throughout the Mughal period, characterized by many distinctive features of 
design. These included the use of purely ornamental minarets—the call to 
prayer being chanted by the muezzin from a small platform elsewhere—rich 
cornices, and ingenious dome-construction in which pendentives were em¬ 
ployed* ergusson wrote ol the architecture of Bijapur in terms of the highest 
cu og> - ousens, whose survey of the buildings of Bijapur provides a mine of 

whVterf 1011 ' - Sa ^ S | ^ ierc is abundant evidence to show that first-class 
ther * induced to come south from Northern India' to Bijapur, while 

Hindu cnf> iCeS tradition in some of the buildings, proving that the 

its prosDerif SmCI1 | rC - aine ^ some their individuality. Bijapur at the height of 
a million ini’ ln tbe seventee nth century, is said to have contained nearly 
supremacy J 1£ T ltai ? £s anc * s °me 1,600 mosques; but during the Maratha 
freely pi u n u .eighteenth century it fell into ruin and its buildings were 
jungle up to or stone ar1 ^ ot her material. They were then smothered in 
Tack of s w . Bijapur became a British headquarters* 
but incomnleif 0 ,f i bi s ds more than a mention of the chief examples* The large 
m °sques in i n d' Jam \ Masjid v. commenced about J 5?6 f is one of the finest 
windows), j n f r ia * plain but relieved by delicate claire -votes (pierced 

e eternal apnea™' 1 ,. iie m ‘hrrib is a large dome of unusual construction, the 

The rest of the fvr 0 .. * c ^ would be improved by the addition of a drum, 
supported on niers^t ' IS covered with a number of small stone domes, 
The gorgeous silt da £l . rcll ? s but concealed externally by a flat terrace roof, 
halls, pavilions ami m C0l0Llred m 'hrab is of later date (1636). The numerous 
( c - 1620), a small iti n l° Stl ” eS , ln tlle p‘ £adel include the graceful Mihtar Mahal 
equal if not superior ' V1 , , a s£r iking gate-tower, said by Fergusson to be 
many stories; the Gespn * n Cairo’; die Sat Manzil, a small palace of 

way; and the Jalamandir ! a ^ a ! ^ Is61 )’ atl assembly hall with a noble arch- 
wo large isolated moniim^,* ain , ty water-pavilion. Elsewhere in the city are 
33 ), commonly called the‘"ihA- 1C n° mb ° r Ibrahim II and Ills family (1626- 
0 . ! nhammad, his successor im ,?‘ auza > and the mausoleum (Go! Gumbos) 
ch.efly notable for its nch dlol J , WaS fmished in '659. The former is 

construction of its enormous dom!^’ 1 ie alter ^ or the remarkable and daring 

Shah Jahan, whose private lir° , 

deposed in 1658 by Aurangzeb cred * ta ble dian his architecture, was 

reign are inferior in all respects'to th ,* rt 5 0n, ,The buildings of Aurangzcb’s 
mentioned the Motl Masjid at Delhi hf° Jahan, Among them may be 
and the Badshah! mosque at Lahore t de hcate marble decoration; 

Jami' Masjid at Delhi, though inferior 1 vvb ’ cb £S almost a copy of the 
onwards Muslim architecture in Imi;fV! severa£ respects. From that date 
standard set by the Taj was imitated in btn!r ed blIt never diedl The SLiperb 
tombs, palaces and houses—till the Britki r of aI! kinds—mosques and 
railway-stations and hotels Thus the well > lnully inlroduced Indo-Muslim 
Sultan at Srirangapatnam in the eighteenth buMi ^ s f rected by TTpfl 

U1 century iire Muslim architecture 
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of a sort, though in its most Indian form, but they are decadent in their 

elegance. ... rT a- l 

Undoubtedly the long occupation of the chief Muslim C1 des o n 1a by 
British army officers with little sympathy for historical architecture led to 
clumsy and sometimes barbarous treatment of certain buildings, such as those 
royal palaces which lay inside forts. But under the administration ot Lord 
Curzon the care of ancient monuments began to receive really serious atten¬ 
tion. It seems that historical buildings in India may now be regarded as sacro¬ 
sanct, but neither the official mind nor the intelligentsia in India appears to 
have any clear idea as to the proper relation between traditional architecture 
and modern needs in that country. Was it really desirable, as Havell so 
fiercely contended, that the New Delhi should be designed on old Hindu lines, 
with its secretarial offices and its sanitary conveniences hidden behind imita¬ 
tion temple facades? Is the style of the Taj Mahal, erected by an enormously 
rich emperor three centuries ago, suitable in any way to the severely econo¬ 
mical requirements of modern commerce and industry? 

At a recent London exhibition of Indian architects’ designs it was evident 
that the Indian architect of today is producing schemes and erecting buildings 
in every shade of fashion from the archaic Hindu temple style to the latest fad 
in reinforced concrete and stainless steel, while the outstanding design in the 
exhibition—for a mosque at Bhopal, with a charming Cairene minaret and 
admirable traditional detail—bore a Muslim signature and an office-address 
in Baker Street, London. It will be interesting to see how India will regard her 
architectural heritage in the next generation: whether she will continue and 
revive the Indo-Muslim style of the Mughals; whether she will follow a modi¬ 
fied European fashion, with domes and minarets added here and there; or 
whether she will evolve some new formula, not necessarily based on any 
European precedent, to meet the changed economic conditions and social 
habits of the day. 15 


•s Though we have somewhat abridged the final paragraphs of this chapter, we leave them 
essentially as they were written forty years ago. The exhibition referred to has lone been 
forgotten, but the author’s remarks on it may still be valid, despite many impressive build 
ings in modern style recently erected in India and the importation of the great architect lo 
Corbusier to plan Chandigarh, the new capital of the Indian state of Panjab Tynical or 
much modern Indian architecture is the Ashoka Hotel, New Delhi, which, further dcveloDino 
the hybrid styles of the government buildings of New Delhi, is an unsatisfactory mixture of 
Hindu, Muslim, and twentieth-century functional features. [Ed.] 



CHAPTER XXin 

Medieval Indian Miniature Painting 

by Pramod Chandra 

The painting of the period ushered in by the rise of Islam to political 
m n t / a Can into two broad movements. One of these 

tervidtv T e JV? t t0 P res erve past traditions with almost superstitious 

the irannJn r^ ltl0 ^ Sj ^otigh often emptied of meaning, retained at least 
quicken with it fc ™ whiC ^ jrl morc propitious times, were again to 
dueed nrimari ^ cconcl movement is rooted in new artistic forms intro- 

the new thr- */ r ° m , * ran * n ^5 ™ke of the Muslim invasion. The old and 
with each oth — ^ n d*genous\ had gradually to come to terms 

were enh.nJ"’ P rocess > in which the individual qualities of each 

paintings ^ bought to a new fulfilment, resulted in some of Indian 
stimulus k r/ a CS ac ^ ievemen ts. A mode of development in which fresh 
art and can ’ reinter P r eted, a nd transformed is hardly new to Indian 

that in thp *w C j 0 ^ , most ever Y great epoch in its history. It is true, though, 
SmiS ut™ th Wl ! Ch * ■« doling, this process, so natural to She 
clastic zeal and consi ^ erabl f extent masked and obscured by theicono- 
conscious oonositm^Tus fanaticism of the invaders, who set themselves in 
some of them m av h° °u an< ^ ^is traditions. But however repressive 

were ever at work hen* th ^ the ^ orces makin g for synthesis and assimilation 
notice the striking T - ^ ur ^ ace ' this context it is hardly surprising to 
third century b.c, and iu ^ , Ween development of Maurya art in the 
A - D - and th e wav in wiTi’* ^ rt r * 8o ° years Jater in tIie sixteenth century 
quickly and dramatically T 1 S / e S banian inspiration in each case were 

environment and taste ° rme ^ ur, der the impetus of the Indian artistic 
That the early Musi 

perors patronized patntini^lil^t?^ ln dia who ruled before the Mughal cm- 
their religious scruples in snit? nf ?t, t *° nied by some,’mostly on grounds of 
porary literature to the contrarv n,, t ° rather explicit statements in content¬ 
ing of this period, is proving to hr* •?. ™ w ’ bke man y others on the paint- 
study is constantly adding to iiv* e 1 f lcorre ct. Patient exploration and 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth 5 ° 1 l ustrate d manuscripts produced 
mitted that they indicate little that i j? n ! Ur ‘ es > ev en though it must be ad- 

somewhat impoverished imitation of th 1StlnCtive ’ much °f the work bein S a 

A manuscript of the Bustan in the >$ vanous styles of contemporary Iran. 
Mandu for the Sultan Nasir Shah Kh r-? na * Musea m of India painted at 
colour from the sub-schools of He^V* ■ : I 5 00 - r0 ) 1 differs little but for 

illustrated manuscript of the Ni’mat M?J 1§n ^ cam,y enou S fl > however, an 

7a of almost the same date (c. a + d, 

1 R. rttinghausen,‘The Hustim Ms of Nasir-Shnii vi ... t . VT , 

pp, 42-3. n ' ,h Klwlji*, Marx, Vul, 12, No. 3 (1959), 
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1500), 2 though indebted to the contemporary style of Shiraz, shows pro¬ 
nounced Indian features, particularly in draughtsmanship and the rendering 
of female figures, and may therefore be counted as representative of a stage of 
artistic development when Persian influences are beginning to be assimilated 
by the Indian painter, a process that is of profound importance in the creation 
of the Mughal, and to a much lesser extent of the Rajasthani style in the 
sixteenth century. 

It would be well at this stage to consider the state of Indian painting aside 
from these works of Indo-Persian character, a term that may be appropriately 
applied to what amounts, in a majority of instances, to little more than an¬ 
other provincial Persian idiom. The national style of the period was the 
western Indian style, found in one version or another over almost all of India 
Surviving examples indicate that the greatest concentration was in Gujarat 
and that the main patronage was provided by the Jainas, though this may be 
accidental and occasioned by the especial care with which that community 
preserved its sacred books. Manuscripts with Hindu themes are known as well 
and we also have illustrations done in Rajasthan, Delhi, and Jaunpur in 
eastern India. The favourite Jaina texts chosen for illustration were the 
Kalpasutra and Kalakacharya-katha, large numbers of which have been pre¬ 
served, though works of distinguished quality are rare, and much of the paint¬ 
ing may be characterized fairly as mechanical workshop output. The style is 
emphatically linear, the forms flat, with sharp angular contours, the faces 
generally in profile but' with both eyes shown, one of them protruding int 
empty space. The colours are few, red, green, blue, yellow, and black or 
dominating, a monochrome patch of red often constituting the backer™!' 

Difficult though it may be to believe at first sight, the western Indian c*. 
is directly descended from the classic style of ancient India established * ty ! 
the fifth century a.d., so brilliantly represented and preserved at Ai»n?-° Un< ! 
is the result of a progressive simplification, abstraction, and linear!;!? 3 ’ a ? d 
various stages of which are clearly demonstrable. Though no m !° n ’ the 
stylistic change, the western Indian style was nevertheless rem J^u, Une t0 
servative, adhering closely to set formulae right up to the end S!? 3 ? y con * 
century, around which time it gives way under the pressure r * f he . 8 ! xleenth 
schools. 1 ot rising new 

Though the conservative character of the woct*™ 
accepted, it has nevertheless to be realized that around th lV e i.P“ erally 
fifteenth century the style does begin toshow sitms i m,dd,e of ,he 
not clear whether this is due to 'icmmintan ?P S 0 . re . a c ^ an ge. though it is 
tion or due to a natural^develonS of-t Wlth P amtings of Persian deriva * 

illustrating this change are rare but ire°d? 1 1I [ herent tendencie S- Paintings 
illustrated manuscripts the !£L clea , rly re P resented in three fine 

P ainted at Mandu in ,439, a Kala- 

produced at Jaunpur in eastern UtL! aud Provenance, and the Kalpasutra 
^.Ske1,on,‘TheSiJ? N ama Tr^ h ^ dBled A ' D ' The line 

5 Moti Chandra and K KhandalL^"^! 3 ^ 1 " Malvva Painting’, ibid., pp. 44-50. 
tiantjapadurga (Mandu) date!) a , A .Consideration of an Illustrated Msfr 
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flows more smoothly, the forms are fuller* and the figures begin to lose their 
hieratic, effigy-like character. It should be obvious that these manuscripts 
herald the birth of a new style, and that this new style did come into being and 
was flourishing by at least the early years of the sixteenth century is confirmed 
by the discovery of an illustrated manuscript of the Ar any aka Par van of the 
Mahdbharata dated A.D. 1516 and of a Mahapurdna manuscript dated A.D. 
1540, 4 The promise oi this new style is carried to fulfilment in the splendid 
Bhagavata Parana, now unfortunately dispersed in collections all over the 
world, and t ht Chourapanchasika of Bilhana in the museum at Ahmedabad’ 5 
A. more re ne _ version of this style is to be found in manuscripts like the 
K ° f Mu i a DaQd in the Princ « Of Wales Museum, 6 Bombay, which 
wiin'tinn ^if rc e ?"t nce f° r P a * e ail tl cool shades of colour, of Persian in- 
Th f h g ?f hCr Wlth a delicate and finc line. 

time of fervent rcfiSv* w CaS far as painting is concerned > was 3 
natron]7 pH lv ^f y \ We m existence at this time Indo-Persian styles, 

i^ew stvle's u mably by Muslim courtly circles, a western Indian style, and 

sen ted bv °^ in ^ ^ rom li w ^ich have not yet been named but are repre- 

Chauran/it^ir-'-f TOU ^ 0 ^ ma[lusc npts, including the Mahdbharata and the 
Thus th CfmikQs menti °ned above. 

founder of the MiToK wh ? n ! n A - D - *556 Akbar, a grandson of Babur, the 
peror had him if 8 a . pire in India, ascended the throne. The young em- 
Khwaja ‘Abtl c rece ' ved Gaining in painting as a child and his teacher, 
had been leading rf- ° f Sh ‘ raz together with Mir Saiyyid ‘All of Tabriz 
Humayun. Undorti/ 5 S ln * ra!1 they came to India at the invitation of 

ing enthusiasm of su P ends * on °f these two artists and the discern- 

ance, a vigorous atel' ar ’ w ^. ose rcde as a patron was of the greatest import- 
gtew up at the imneri'^ ° dra y n from all parts of the Indian Empire 

various traditions to C +!T u 636 ardsts brought with them elements of the 
earliest work of the m,!lT c , ey belonged and, in what is probably the 
of Art, 7 we can achmil A & , lool > tde FutiNama of the Cleveland Museum 
welded to form somethin^ * 1B process by which their disparate idioms were 
ersian and the Indian but k rnr~ 8 St p le represents a synthesis of the 

formed Mughal style in the nm ere ,? t ^ rom both. Very soon we have the fully 
amza* the most ambitious und^i T. strge *^ us trations of the Dastdn i-Amir 
Persian work in its leanings toward* 1 " 8 f° f th - e ateiier of Akbar, quite unlike 
movement, bright colour and an inn natural ’ srn » and filled with sweeping 
The Hamza Nama was certain,, ‘" i 3£nSe of wonder, 
of this scale was never again attemjbv^h b ' 1 1575 and an undertaking 

P by the Akbarl atelier. It was followed 

4 Mod Chandra and Karl Khandalavah 1 a 

fhe Collection of the Asiatic Society of BomhJ'>^l us,ralcd Ms of the Aranyaka Parvan in 
3 ? (1963), r 16-21. ’ °urnai of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 

l K - Khandalavala and Moti Chandra jv-.„ „ 

[969, PP. 83-4, 79 S3. ’ ew D °cumems of Indian Painting , Bombay, 

b Ibid., pp yi-8, 

7 S.P. Lee and P. Chandra, 'A Newly Discovers t- ■ , . 

Indian Tradition ol Ms, Fainting’, Burlington M ltl ' nama the Continuity of the 

B H. OJiick, Die indischen Miniature ft des Haemsat^n’ 5 4 7 54 . 

" iat -Rvmwies, Vienna, iya5. 
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by a group of profusely illustrated historical manuscripts which share several 
hundred paintings between them. The earliest of these now known is an in¬ 
complete history of the house of Timur, once extending to the twenty-second 
year of Akbar’s reign and now in the Khuda Bakhsh Library at Patna; 9 and 
one of the most accomplished is the Akbar Nama in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 10 The Patna manuscript can be dated about a.d. 1584 
while the Akbar Nama should not be more than a decade later. The miniatures 
are smaller in size than those of the Hamza Nama and the most notable change 


from the point of view of style is an ebbing of the explosive energy and move¬ 
ment and its gradual replacement by a studious striving for delicacy and re¬ 
finement. Most of the paintings are the result of joint work by two artists, one 
of them the designer, generally an important painter, if not a master, and the 
other the artist who actually applied the colour and ‘painted’ the picture. To 
these is sometimes added a specialist in portraiture and, in rare instances, we 
get the name of the artist who mixes the colours, indicating the close attention 
paid to the manufacture and use of colour. 

Stylistically belonging to the same phase as the historical manuscripts are 
the remarkable illustrations to the Persian adaptations of the Hindu epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the imperial copies of which are now in the 
collection of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 1 * The Mughal painters, most of whom 
were Hindus, here had a subject close to their hearts, and they rose to great 
heights, revealing an endlessly inventive imagination and great resourceful¬ 
ness in illustrating the myths. 

The closing phases of the style of Akbar are marked by the growth of a very 
personal and intimate idiom, shown in a series of illustrations to works of 
classical Persian poetry, notably the Khamsa of Nizami in the British 
Museum, a Khamsa of Amir IChusrau Dihlavl in the Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, a Diwan of Hafiz in the Reza Library at Rampur, and other 
poetical manuscripts. 12 The illustrations to each of these manuscripts are re¬ 
latively few and each painting is executed by a single artist who lavishes upon 
the work all the skill of his art, filling it with exquisite detail and the most 
sumptuous and delicate colour. 

The outstanding painters of the reign of Akbar, according to the perceptive 
court chronicler Abu’l Fazl ‘AllamI, were Daswant and Basawan Of 
Daswant’s work the greatest part is preserved in the Jaipur Mahabharata, and 
though another painter is associated with him in these paintings, his genius is 
manifest. Basawan’s paintings are more broadly distributed and we have in 
him a painter of extraordinary accomplishment, who builds primarily in 
colour, prefers full and voluminous forms, and shows a great understanding 
of human emotions and psychology. 

The painting of Jahangir’s reign (a.d. 1605-27) departs markedly from the 


dir » * Not ^ on a Unique History of Timur’, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re~ 
search Society , 3 (1917), 263-75. 

n x ^ d i eSZ ^ An Akbar Namah Ms.*, Burlington Magazine , 80 (1942), 135-41. 
up Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition , Vol. 4, London, 1884. 

, Ql _ Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India , and Turkey, London, 

w , V Vi/ . Urlibe, Classical Style in Islamic Painting, Venice, 1968; and S. C. 

PP 56^-62 IOiatUreS fr ° m 3 MS ' ° f lhc Diwan of Hafiz> * Milrg, Vol. if. No. 3 (1958), 
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style of the Akbar period, though many elements that come to the fore had 
been previously anticipated. The tradition of book illustration is gradually 
abandoned and there is a pronounced emphasis on portraiture* The great 
darbar pictures, thronged with courtiers and retainers, are essentially an 
agglomeration of a large number of portraits. The compositions of these 
paintings are also much more restrained, being calm and formal. The colours 
are subdued and tarmonious, as is the movement, and the exquisitely de- 
tailed brushwork is a marvel to behold. A large number of studies of birds 
JZV fr° Pr ° 1 duC l ed for the Emperor, who was passionately in- 
C irfV'mrH ti tv * C ’ and wbo I ? ever cefl sed to observe, describe, measure, 
a To Jahannir Ir l^, rar ® an ^ cur ‘ 0LIS with which the natural world abounds. 
noisseurshirT q’ndT , 1 ?i S If 1 le f a ™urite ar t> he prides himself on his con- 
of Aqa Rizd y honours his favourite painters. Abu’l Hasan, the son 

mired- Usffd *° the Mu S ha > Court from Herat, is most ad- 

birds :’and Bish-inrM' 1 - 1S ?*. n & ed out *° r praise as a painter of animals and 
The works of these ^ said 1° be une( ? ua ll eci in his age for taking likenesses, 
other painters of excenHn^t beni !. out thc Emperor’s judgement. There were 
the Emperor’s mem - pt om ' <l l!all[ y> though they did not find their way into 
and Dauiat are P o C ii irSf and tbese Manohar, son of Basawan, Govardhan, 
With sB?.S; y Sfeat aS dle Emperor’s favourites, 
a keen connoiwur ^^°? e ? iam interes t was architecture, but who was also 
a modified wav The pamtlt ^.’ ^ ie Jahangir! traditions are continued, but in 
heavier, the texture ^° miJ0Slt ‘ otls become static and symmetrical, the colour 
the alert and sensitive .' oma ment more sumptuous. The freshness of drawing, 
maturity, resulting nnt° se ™ at,on of people and things, is overlaid by a weary 
masked countenances t u C re P resenta tion of living beings but in effigies with 
cline so that there are f a r ° Utput ^ ie imperial atelier also appears to de- 
?*ania in the collection e!r ava * la ble, and of these the Shah Johan 

suck of Lucknow bv ra r iti«i C f ^ ajes f^ Queen Elizabeth, 13 looted during the 
ample of the style, 'The™ ro ? ps ’ is the finest and most representative ex- 
grandees of the court whirh^ a . so scvera ' portraits of Shah Jahan and the 
ness and luxury at the exnen^ a rrp Cmonslra * c the movement towards rich- 
curing the reign of T e ot h ‘ c - 

mgly to shift away from thecourt^wn’ u ' 65 ?~ I7 ° 7 ^ Peonage seems increas- 
of the imperial atelier are extrem P iv % r° r S V j b * cb ca!1 he identified as products 
This would at least indicate a lack of cont ’ nuc the style of Shah Jahan. 
to the arts has been greatly exaeseratpd ^? st > ftough Aurangzeb’s antipathy 
assigned to his reign were probablv ’ * ac fairly large number of paintings 
Emperor, this leading to an inevimiTT^ *° r P atrons other than the 
essentially a carefully nurtured court a ^ or ^ u §* ia l painting was 

habitat led to its impoverishment and ‘d h ^ * tS rfimova ^ fr° m the natural 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah ( A ^ basemeilt - There was a brief revival 
tion of the Mughal Empire sealed the fate' 7 / 9 iT 4 ^’ but thera P id disintegra- 
associated with it. Artists dispersed to the the arts which were intimatel y 

great nobles were establishing kingdoms of th^? r0vin ? 1 , centres wherethe 

° 1 Clleir own, and there, on occasion, 


£j L - Ash fQn (edj t An oj India and Pakistan 
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the new environment induced a brief spasm of life. The decay, however, was 
irreversible, and was reinforced by the change in taste, progressively corrupted 
by ill-understood Western influences. Thus when the Mughal style finally 
passed into oblivion it was natural for it to be replaced by the so-called Com- 
pany School, catering specifically to the patronage of the British ruling class 
subvert d n< ^ ^ ^ nc ^ an 8 er, try whose traditional tastes had been already 

The Rajasthani style of painting, spread mainly over the various states of 
a rj? n ai, d adjacent areas, came into being at approximately the same time 
as the Mughal School, but represents a direct and natural evolution from the 
western Indian style, and from painting in the style of the Bombay Asiatic 
ociety s Mahabharata, rather than a revolutionary transformation of those 
traditions, as was the case with the Mughal style. The subject-matter here k 
essentially Hindu, its primary concern the Krishna myth, which was the central 
element in the rapid expansion of devotional cults at this time. The style in 
marked contrast to the naturalistic preferences of Mughal painting, remains 
abstract and hieratic, and its language, though mystical and symbolic, must 
have immediately evoked a sympathetic response in the heart of the Hindu 
viewer. Though the Mughal and the Rajasthani styles were operating on 
different levels of reference, some contact between them is clearly evidenced 
by shared conventions and formulae; these similarities should not blind us 
however, from realizing that for the most part the Rajasthani schools were 
essentially unaffected by the Mughal, at least during the sixteenth and seven 
teenth centuries. This was true to a lesser degree in the eighteenth centm-v 

when the distance between the two styles was narrowed, but was never 1 
closed. never entirely 

The Rajasthani style developed several distinct schools, their ho..n^ • 
seemingly coinciding with the various states of Rajasthan notahlv iur " eS 
Bflndl, Kotah, MarwSr, Kishangarh, Jaipur (Amber), BikanwfwhiS 
thing of an exception to the rule in being quite heavily indebted to the uT 
School), and yet others whose outlines are slowly beginning to th Mughal 
School of Mewat is among the mot, 

siderable power and emotional intensity during the seventeenth J \ f on ‘ 

sfhfhH-^ n * h°° and 1650 marked by tbe dominance of tSSnf 

Sahibdm, a painter whose name has been fortunately preserved TW f 
of the early years begins to subside towards the close of tli Th ferVOU f 
century, and eighteenth-century paintings though often fnfl S . Seventeenth 
capture the earlier mood The Seh^i „«•d- , °. n * U H of charm, never 

Mughal School than does the School of m^ 1 - shanng s,i ghtly more with the 
end of the stoXcentov^^? 1 f TX' 0 " 168 »"to being about the 
love for vivid Sithmir Z! distinguished by a more refined line and a 

and eventiie nineteenth Zt '“ u h ‘ Ch SUrvives WeU int0 the eighteenth 
painted in the ieighbourbg^Se of K of s P ort and hunt 

schools, even in the nineteenth Z ° f Kotah - The Vlta lity of many Rajasthani 
and shifting patronage indelw?" h „ en the Mughal style ha d collapsed 
reallyquiteremarkable. ^ W tern lnfluence mad e survival difficult, is 

sclfooMhe ddic^cTon?,L B ! ki i ner i paintin S are th e same as other Rajasthani 
delicacy of line and colour are strong Mughal features which first 
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become evident in painting of the mid-seventeenth century executed by artists 
imported from Delhi, and these features are retained to some extent even 
when the school begins to conform more closely to the neighbouring schools 
of Rajasthan. Of these, the School of Marwar is of primary importance, and 
though its history in the seventeenth century, unlike that of Mewar, is hardly 
clear, it produced works of exceptional quality in the eighteenth century, ail 
characterized by strong, almost dazzling colour, and by a direct, unhesitating 
statement. The School of Kishangarh, filled with lyrical mysticism, is one of 
great charm and finesse, owing much to Mughal technique of the eighteenth 
cen ;^ I Z; lt 1S ’ however, much more consciously sLylized, and, in its best works, 
was deriv^Th the 1Dane secuIari *m of the late Mughal style from which it 
had attnin i ^ S ^- tc °^ a *P ur » known as Amber in the seventeenth century, 
alliance with °f £ reat wealth and influence because of its close 

school thcr- h t r , u ^ a ! P° wer ' One would therefore expect a flourishing 
to light A p t e ear ^ history in the seventeenth century has come 
century and cr * ornia ! and mannered style is evident during the eighteenth 
years when fti S ° me exce PficmaIly fine paintings were done toward its closing 
(a.d. 171S--1S03) WaS a ^ r ^^ ant P^ iase during the reign of Sava! Pratap Singh 

called bec'm^ 51 ^ ^ ^ et anot ^ er important school of miniature painting, so 
foot-hills \trrt V* preva ^ ence * n the f or nier principalities of the Himalayan 
been distiVeu' b Jammu to Garhwah Two broad phases have 

v igorous drawl ° i car ^ est Puhari paintings are marked by bold colour, 
analogous to th^ ana , w ^ at ca n be called a primitive and intense expression, 
the seventeenth^ °f some early Rajasthani painting of the first half of 
ex ecuted on a cc !} ur Y* 1 hough the Paharl examples are later in date and 
are Hindu, and zb so Phlsticated and accomplished level. The themes 

commonly ikpH are in common with Rajasthani painting. The name most 
thatn^me but minri thlS kmd - 0f work is the ‘Basohli’ style, after a state of 
The later phase of ( I , ngs D in , a sim ilar idiom are found in other hill states also, 
quarter of the ci«htJ e t u aiarJ St '' le t[lal comes into its own about the third 
state of that name thnnT-lT^ '- s s * m d a rly called the ‘ Kangra ’ style after a 
confusion th us exists with * ^ * S found 111 olher hM1 centres. Considerable 
fication suited to the natnrfwffti, 10 dle n ? meil clature, and an orderly classi- 
standing. What is commnniv 'i mater ' a l would considerably help under¬ 
stands in somewhat marked com rmf/ 0 ?!? ? the ‘Kangra’ style, however, 
tenzed by a sentimental and lvrical mn °i he Basoh,i? School, being charac- 

Imes, and cool and refreshing colour fu smooth rhythms carried by curving 
the mood of Paharl painting are nrrhif reasons f° r this dramatic change in 
of the later Mughal style of the pi li, Tk t0 be sought in a strong incursl011 
radically transformed in the course of’ ■ these influences vvcre 0[lce agam 

membered, with which Indian art k ' mila „ tion ’. a P roccss ’ it must be re¬ 

lasted on into the nineteenth century 0 , Unkam ‘^ ar ' I’aharT style a s 

quite displaying the ienacity of some ?® !" the gcneml declme u an f a °} 
Rajasthan " & 1 ume t ie contemporary schools ot 

More poetic in mood, though similar in technique to the Mughal School, 
(he Ueecam style again evolves as a combination of foreign (Persian and 
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Turkish) and somewhat strongly indigenous elements inherited seemingly 
through the artistic traditions of the Vijayanagara Empire. The various king¬ 
doms of the Deccan plateau evolved idioms with their own distinctive flavour 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. Of these, the 
Bljapur version, particularly under the patronage of the remarkable Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II (1580-1627) is marked by a most poetic quality. Important 
work was also done in the powerful sultanates of Golconda and Ahmednagar. 
Contemporary with the Mughal School, the Deccanl styles were in close con¬ 
tact with it, and their development too follows_a parallel course. In the 
eighteenth century, Hyderabad, the capital of the Asaf Jahl Dynasty, became 
a very vigorous centre of painting, a large volume of work similar in mood to 
the output of provincial Mughal centres being produced there. 

The history of Indian painting from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century 
is filled with many riches and what has been said above provides only the 
faintest indications of its wealth. The Mughal School has been studied for the 
longest time, so that it is more or less well known, but, as far as Rajasthani 
painting is concerned, most of the material has come to light only during the 
last twenty years or so and our knowledge of it is at best elementary. The 
bioad currents are becoming clear but the details remain obscure, and fresh 
discoveries make constant reappraisal necessary. Many difficulties remain in 
the understanding of the Pahari style, though its obvious beauty and charm 
evoke an immediate response, and the same can be said about the various 
schools of the Deccan. In spite of the fact that a great deal remains to be done 
before we can truly appreciate the achievements of Indian miniature painting, 
it is apparent that these were considerable. Lacking the monumentality of 
architecture, it is nevertheless of the greatest vitality and richness, and, on a 
more intimate level, as precious an expression of artistic skill. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


The Portuguese 


by J. B. Harrison 

At the turn of the fifteenth century two invaders approached India: the 
Portuguese by sea, the Mugbals by land. Both initiated great and lasting 
changes. But whereas the Mughal contribution, political, administrative, and 
cultural, has been justly appreciated, that of the Portuguese has been both 
undervalued and almost perversely misunderstood. In popular mythology the 
Portuguese contribution to India has often seemed narrowed down to just two 
personages—Vasco da Gama, dauntless navigator and to Europeans ‘dis¬ 
coverer’ of India, and Albuquerque, the creator by terror and the sword of a 
brief sea-borne Portuguese empire in Asia. For after 1515, by which time the 
work of these two was done, it is somehow assumed that a decadent obscurity 
set in, fitfully lit by the flash of swords at Diu or the glare of Inquisition fires, 
but otherwise steadily darkening under Portuguese intolerance, miscegena¬ 
tion, and greed. 

Yet to Indian contemporaries it must have been the growing prosperity, the 
strength and resilience, the stability and permanence of the Portuguese power 
in India which was most notable until well into the seventeenth century and 
even beyond. Within fifty years of da Gama s arrival the Portuguese had 
occupied some sixty miles of coast around Goa, with territories stretching up 
to thirty miles inland. Northwards from Bombay to Damao, the key with 
Diu across the Gulf, to the approaches to rich Gujarat, they occupied a still 
larger though narrower tract with four important ports and several hundred 
towns and villages. Southwards they held a long loosely linked chain of sea¬ 
port fortresses and trading-posts—Onor, Barcelor, Mangalor, Cannanor" 
Cranganor, Cochin, and Quilon. But though their power here in Malabar was 
more fragmented, it was sufficient, when supplemented by judicious subsidies 
to ensure influence or control over the local rulers who were masters of the 
pepper, ginger, and cinnamon lands. Even on the east coast at Negapatam 
and San Thome further military posts and settlements were created while as 
the sixteenth century drew to a close, a wealthy settlement grew up at Hugh in 
Bengal and direct Portuguese rule was established over the lowlands of Ceylon. 

The Estado da India was thus a larger element in the Indian state system 
than is sometimes recalled. The Portuguese early abandoned that Western 
attitude which had denied membership of the community of states to non- 
Christian powers, recognizing that the Persians, Mughals, and Deccanis were 
most powerful nations, politic, well trained in war’. Equally, Indian governors 
and rulers soon gave their recognition to the Estado as a settled and accepted 
presence. Envoys and resident ambassadors were exchanged between Goa and 
most of the major Indian states. Treaties with Goa concluded by Deccan 
sultans in 1570 were regularly renewed as long as their kingdoms lasted. In the 
successive balances of power struck between Vijayanagara and the Deccan 
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sultans, between the Deecams and the Mugkals, between the Mughals and the 
Marathas, tbe Portuguese were always one element, thrown in upon the 
weaker side. 

The Portuguese power in India was also notably longdasting. The number 
of European troops garrisoning tbe string of forts and manning the fleets 
which annually cruised against pirates and smugglers was never more than a 
few thousand. But behind them was the much larger body of settlers, the 
casados or married men, who from Albuquerque's day had been encouraged 
to take local wives. In Goa and the Province of the North they established 
themselves as village landlords—often improving landlords, building new 
roa s an nriga ion works, introducing new crops like tobacco and cashew 
rvu’hin P a f ta * Ion VQ rieties of coconut. In the larger cities, Goa and 

wherethevuJr t’ i ett3ed a s artisans and master-craftsmen. And every- 
in cuilds felt •? T £rS ' Sucb n ? en ’ folding villages for three lives or organized 
it 'Most'of tVin d 1, y ere ’ ^^blished, As a Dutch governor. Van Diemen, put 
and think nn m oritu § uese in India look upon this region as their fatherland, 
content thpn j° re a ^ out Portugal. They drive little or no trade thither,but 
the ^ade of Asia, just as if they were 

strumenta] 1 in Pe t ur < L n ° otber countr y-’ Their permanent presence was in- 
families 1 their nf f abllshm 8 Portuguese cultural influence. But with their 
men or muskefpp ^ bodies of household slaves, and the horse- 

also formed the m ^ 111C ^ as owners they were required to maintain, they 

defeated a most Hnt^ 01 . eeaient the defensive strength of the Estado. They 
and Ahmadnaonr con j°int attack by the sultans of BIjapur 

that the loose-knit Pt* • 6 ^ amor * n °f Calicut in 1569. It was with their aid 
only falling finallv °f tbe Sout h survived for over 150 years, Malabar 

equally it was became tv Utcb ' n a ^ter a four-year siege of Cochin. And 
in the Province of the ™ ere .^hting for their homes that the Portuguese 

against Maratha attack °i tbe rea *pettier country, held out still longer 
Bassein in May rl ° n y surrendering after a most desperate defence of 
Darnao, and Diu were overn in tbe fitness of thin S s that when Goa - 

foreign possessions in the y the * nd ’ an ar my in 1961, they were the last 
What was the nature ° n V nent - 

centuries was a considerable*^ ^‘o, which for two and a half 

Indian political system? A casual F !r° ther two stU1 a minor element in the 
the great Portuguese chroniclers e 6 . a , s of Barros, Couto, or Castanheda, 
solely upon force, upon a policy of cil S T 6 * Wou ^ suggest that it was based 
sustained by a combination of reckle° U 1 ^ terror as hore and piracy at sea, 
historians were writing in a court vv *° Ur and tech ™ cat skill. But these 
vanity was best flattered by heroic desc'* 00 f ° r a mi!itar y nobility, whose 
were engaged. And even from their wo^ 10 " 5 ° f every skirmish which they 
Correa and Bocarro, it is not difficult to ' ° r m ° re cIearl >' sti!1 from tbose of 
more concerned with trade than conquer* that tbe Portu S uese in Asia were 
coastal bases had been acquired. 4 ’ 0nce the necessary minimum of 

The Portuguese were certainly ready to Us * fx. . . 

their numbers were small, and their technical if • Where 14 'T ld pay ‘. ? Ut 
able than was once supposed. In MalaMr and 
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their use of body armour, of matchlockmen, of guns landed from the ships, 
might be a military innovation. But to Gujarat, the Deccan, and the Mughal 
north it was the Mamelukes and Ottomans who had demonstrated the use of 
fire-arms and defensive works, and at a level of sophistication which the 
Portuguese could barely match. The Portuguese may have contributed by 
example to the Mughal use of field guns, the ‘artillery of the stirrup’, and to 
the more aggressive and important role given to bodies of matchlockmen by 
Dara Shukoh and Aurangzeb. But it was only late in the seventeenth century 
that the royal arsenals at Goa and at Macao in China began to produce guns 
which were clearly superior in finish and lightness to Indian pieces and there¬ 
fore sought after by Indian powers. 1 The one major military contribution 
made by the Portuguese ashore was the system of drilling bodies of infantry, 
grouped and disciplined upon the Spanish model, introduced in the 1630s as a 
counter to Dutch pressure. Taken up first by the French and En glish (h en hy 
the Marathas and Sikhs, such sepoy armies became new instruments of em¬ 
pire in India. 


At sea the Portuguese were more clearly carriers of improved techniques 
The heavier construction of their multi-deckcd ships, designed to ride out 
Atlantic gales rather than run before the regular monsoons, permitted a 
heavier armament. Their use of castled prow and stem, an admirable device 
for repelling or launching boarding parties, was also new. Indian builders 
adapted both to their own use. But some of the Portuguese lead was organ za , 
tional—as in the creation of royal arsenals and dockyards, the maintenance of 
a regular system of pilotage and cartography, or the pitting of organized state 
forces against private merchant shipping. Their legacy here was partly secured 
it may be thought, by the Mughals and Marathas, who both develotj d 
auxiliary naval forces. But the more certain heirs were other Eurnnp-,„„ P ? a 
Dutch and English, in Asia. ° peans > the 


The Portuguese used their real superiority at sea, limited though it 
was by the very vastness of the ocean world which had opened ud to th • 
Asia, to establish new patterns of trade. An obsession with the conn ♦ "L 
Albuquerque has obscured what is quite clear in the history written Sr ° 
for example, that the driving impulse behind the search for a S , 

India was commercial, and that the most clear-cut orders were eiv J* !° 
strenuous efforts made to secure trade without war. There occurred 
an initial period of violence, sometimes provoked by the hostilitv^f exiS 
merc hant communities, more frequently by the rashness and personated of 
fon^fT 6 commanders on the spot - In the western Indian Ocean theS was a 
unnn«i! erm . constr f mt im P° sed by the posting of annual Portuguese fleets 
safe cond 01 ? 0 sea * anes t0 ma * ce su re that local shipping took out Portuguese 
SSZSS ° prescr *ed what ports might be «££55 

But asC R Bnvi n d h x? Po ^ u 8 ue se customs-posts dues were to be paid, 
strated trij B .°^ er and M * P - Meilink-Roelofsz have effectively demon- 

EL™-* a 1008 perlod of pad,te 

with thom^Tf ten i partne fship With Asian merchants and upon level terms 
with them. It can be argued indeed that it was the peaceful pursuit of profit! 

gun^^d " ,e purchase ° f 
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whether in the unwieldy, cargo-burdened carracks of the Estado or the lighter 
craft in which handfuls of private individuals carried on their port-to-port 
trade, which made the Portuguese so vulnerable to early Dutch attacks* Diogo 
do Couto, in his Old Soldier's Dialogue, deplored the passionate concern 
which everyone displayed in trade, because it weakened the military spirit: 

In the old days, when men reached India they asked ‘which is the most dangerous 
outpost ? or where are the fleets in which the most honourable service can be done?\ 
whereas nowadays covetousness has got such a hold, that on their arrival they ask, 
' who is preparing ior a trading voyage to China, or Japan, or Bengal, or Pegu, or 

Sunda• 


nnrt trade m! re< =°gnized that it was the profits of trade, the port-to- 

Malacca tti ?V^ om india westwards to Africa and Arabia, and east to 
edifice j Sands > China, and Japan, which sustained the whole 

corrumlv Jn ^ a ‘ T rade > and the dues levied upon trade legally or 

effort &ytpnrf °/ tae tro °P s . an d administrators, made possible a missionary 
whole svsfpm^tl ro ™ Abyssinia to Peking, and made Goa, the hub of the 
WhS’t a S0 , lden ^ of travellers’ reports, 
major cnmmp” e between Lisbon and Goa the Portuguese initiated that 
India indeed ^ re v°lution which ended in the effective incorporation of 
returnine fmmV , 5 ’. * nto a s ' n 8 le global system of exchange. The fleets 
tapped the orf w ° 3 t0 , sl30n an d thence to the royal ‘factory’ at Antwerp 
fore. But by wav nf °f north Europe more thoroughly than ever be- 

of Brazil and with *1, ■ ° n India was also linlced with the Portuguese colony 
ally the use by the P T settlemen , ts * n West Africa, totally new markets. Initi- 
dislocation of exi<5t;° r u ® uese °f dle Cape route to India was followed by some 
However, the old mlf routes from India to southern Europe via the Levant, 
by an additional trade™ r^ 8 S00n re " esta blished, but was now supplemented 
Malabar the cultivation ° r 3 inoSt ec f ua * proportions, by way of the Cape. In 
ginger and cinnamon wi p£pper ’ tiie °* d staple of trade with Europe, and of 
the enlarged demand for ex ! ended al most to its natural limits. Also, to meet 
planting of coconut grove? c ? l J\ r , lgg ’ n S and cordage, there was a systematic 
and Bengal the first rinnies J *? ! he weaving areas of Gujarat, Coromandel, 
teenth century a wave of Hrmif ° f what was t0 become in the late seven- 
household use still, rather thatwi r °^ Europe for cotton textiles, mainly for 
Negro slaves in the colonies r£SS ’ w *lb some re-export of cloth for the 
No less important was the reti 

but of bullion, From south Gertrn ° W ^ rom Europe to India, not of goods 
copper was drawn, and then once^h 1nd Hungary one stream of silver and 
discovered, a second and much lame fi mines °f Spanish America had been 
In this way the gross imbalance in th ° f silver and § old by way of Cadiz, 
equally great and hampering variation SUpp1 ?' of bullion, which caused an 
trading areas of the world, began to h _ ln pnoe lev els between the various 
up as Spanish silver began to move to the puv d ~ a P rocess further speeded 
Asia. The price rise which followed, no let S?™? and thenCC 1 ° the reSt jf 
markets, helped to stimulate Indian prodS^ ?f T™® ° f n6W W 
The Portuguese not only linked Indif ^ t “e, Africa, and the 
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Americas, they also tied India more closely and effectively tootherAsian 
markets. Annually there set out from Goa voyages for East Africa, Bengal, 
Malacca, the Spice Islands, China, and Japan, which between them brought 
together three trading areas hitherto semi-independent in their organization. 
At the same time individual Portuguese merchants and ship-masters, orten in 
conjunction with Indian partners, penetrated to all corners of the Indian 
Ocean and China Sea on smaller trading ventures. The Dutchman, Linscho- 
ten, in 1583 noted that in Goa one could buy the products of all Asia. It is 
typical that among the church vestments of Goa there are to be seen not only 
fine examples of local raised gold and silver embroidery, but a chasuble which 
in style, motifs, and composition has all the qualities of eighteenth-century 
Chinese porcelain, altar frontals strongly marked in their treatment of foliage 
by Persian influences, and capes whose decorations of flower sprigs declare a 


Mughal flavour. 

Of such actual manufactures of the time comparatively few specimens have 
survived—just sufficient to trace the interchange of goods and styles which the 
Portuguese trade fostered. That same interchange has, however, been much 
more clearly and permanently recorded in the flora of India, to which the 
Portuguese made many notable contributions. Tobacco was one of their 
earliest introductions—carried to the Deccan by 1508, it reached north India 
in Akbar’s day and was denounced by Jahangir as a pernicious weed. Another, 
less noxious gift from South America was the pineapple, brought to Europe by 
Cortez in 1513, carried by the Portuguese to India, and sufficiently established 
there in the same century for the Mughal emperor to have one on his table 
daily. The arrival of yet another fruit which today is fully at home in India 
was recorded in the 1580s by Linschoten: ‘There is another fruit which came 
from the Spanish Indies, brought thence by way of the Philippines or Luzon to 
Malacca and so to India: it is called the papaya and much resembles a melon’. 
The Muslim name for the cashew nut— badam-i-farangi— reveals that this 
tree, now naturalized in the Konkan and the Chittagong hills, was also a 
Portuguese introduction. There has been much argument about whether 
maize was really brought to India by the Portuguese, but that they introduced 
the peanut from Africa, the mandioca from which tapioca is made and the 
sweet potato seems certain enough. Even the familiar Indian lal mir 'ich or red 
pepper turns out to have been brought by them from Pernambuco. They also 
did much to spread Asian plants within Asia itself—the durian and mangosteen 
from Malaya, smilax glabra, the drug ‘China root’, lichees, and the sweet 
orange among them. Since their physicians were always on the look out for 
new specifics, they also introduced a number of medicinal drugs, while even a 
number of decorative garden plants were carried with them—of which 
mirabilis jalopa, or the Marvel of Peru, may stand as an example. With such a 
list of introductions to their credit, the high praise given by Jean-Baptiste 
Tavernier, who travelled widely in seventeenth-century India, that ‘the 
Portuguese, wherever they came, make the place better for those that come 
after them’, may seem fully deserved. 

If the Portuguese enriched the flora, they also enriched the languages of 
India. In the island of Goa and adjacent Bardes and Salsette the Portuguese 
language itself was ultimately entrenched. For a while the need to reach out to 
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the Hindu population, and to instruct and confess converts to Christianity, 
led the Provincial Councils to stress the importance of Konkani and Marathi 
in missionary and pastoral work. Later, however, fear that Hindu ideas and 
sentiments would retain their influence, while the language in which they had 
been expressed survived, led to a viceregal decree in 1G84 ordering parish 
priests an dschool-teachers to instruct the people in Portuguese ‘so that in the 
course of time ^ Porl igue.se .diom will be common to one and all, to the cx- 
elusion of the mother longue . The Ar- o 1t , , . 
requiring that children in the parish ^ 

mg school hours, while in 1831 when r f 1 ^ 01 ? ^ Portuguese dur- 
the Viceroy stressed the need ‘in a C iri> ate sc ^°°^ were established, 
Crown of Portugal, and g "vlnt’ad L ,h . is ’ f ‘>'™." E P«« of the 

the Portuguese language In the m.r, r r ugue . sc ’ aws > for a wide diffusion of 
other settler areas too in tt,» d ain ^ oa territories that was achieved. In the 
south of Goa, and even aromidT”' 0 ° f t, ’° N ° rth ' at Mangalor and Cool,in 
guese appeared. egapatam on the east coast, a creole Portu- 

°f the Estado da gUIS °. ? r anot ^ cr spread far beyond the limits 

with the trader and skinner a^p rmissionary and priest, sometimes 
devotions were said and ntim i , iCUt ’ never under Portuguese rule, private 
twentieth century while nw - ra recorc ^ s maintained in Portuguese until the 
foringhls, preserved another in easte 5 n Bengal Augustinian converts, Kdld 
guese Crown exercised t ho °f corrupt Portuguese. Since the Portu- 

in . , n , tiia ' the spread of Portnoi 0 ^ pa * ron over the Roman Catholic Church 
of i m i hat .immunity. But th UCSe i, and ltS lo . ng survival might be expected 
. B a ^ n ghsh East India Com l0ug 10ut eighteenth century the ministers 

ChurS'™"' 1 ''«• Sff "T? re ?“ ire!l >° le »™ Portuguese, and in 
Moreov ^ cutta - preaching in that language in the old Mission 

klniTofV^ 11 him: ‘Thus^hev m! hC P ° 1 rtllglIese merchant, too, carried his 
Fmonem m ^ Q ^ ranca in all thf* c ^ a * rn ^ at ^hey ^ ave established a 

of great use to other 

PortuttuPQ . a first landing at Sunt 1(1 m ^ n y places to be well-understood 
still the hn/ Pedking Indian brokers-- ■ l< t bought and sold through 

in Calcutta^A^ m ° st comrT ionly usedTn\ tW -° ccnturiCS Iatcr Portuguese was 
order i„“ l “3?^ «» Company-., servant, 

when Portuguese “ 1 |"!” ES ' 'Poke Portum^lnf n " eVer ? b L e 10 E ‘ V S an 

words survive, h “ “k" S f 8 ' ha! <#r* away „ 2, “ CnCy V E «“ t0 , day - 
, , * i . seamen^ u; , - m in dia except m Goa, loan 

technical nauttcal terms, but in th ““ ‘ naturally they are mainly 

in suci qui e common words as those"fn ^ °^ nort h Indian languages it is 
Portuguese lingers on. °* for room, table, bucket, or key that 

One other Portuguese legacy to Indh r 
menlioned missionary need to understin!)^ 5 *' 08 s P ran S from that earlier- 
people, and took the form of grammar- 3rid ll, iderstood hy Indian 
languages and of a Christian religious litf> a f d dictionaries of the Indian 

a,ure in them, fn this work the 


s ‘ A » Account of Trade in India’ 
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Jesuits, those schoolmasters of Europe, proved perhaps the most active, but 
all the orders contributed. Thus we hear of Francis Xavier, spearhead of the 
Jesuit missionary thrust, busy learning the language of Malabar and coming 
out with a manual of grammar and a vocabulary ‘to the astonishment of the 
natives and great benefit to our Fathers and Brothers, who ever since then by 
means of this and other works learn "Malabar” as easily as Latin’. 3 The 
English Jesuit Thomas Stephens, best known for his Christian Purana or epic 
in KonkanI, also produced a grammar or Arte da lingua canarim, later en¬ 
larged by Diogo Ribeiro, author also of a vocabulary and of one of those 
booklets on Christian doctrine which were everywhere among the earliest 
vernacular works produced. All three were among the early productions of the 
printing press in India, which indeed owed its origin to the missionaries’ needs. 
As the mission field expanded so did the work of the grammarians. Works 
were early printed in Tamil—a Christian Doctrine in 1578—and translations 
into Persian marked the creation of missions to the Mughal Court. The first 

book in Bengali, though printed in the Roman script, was a grammar_the 

famous work on the Bengali language by the Augustinian Manoel da As- 
sumpcfio printed in Lisbon in 1743. His prologue sets out very clearly the 
driving force behind the labours of these men: 

Dear Reader and novice Missionary, since I suppose that you have come to Bengal 
in a spirit of Apostolic charity and zealous to convert the whole world to the law of 
Jesus Christ, and to bring the lost sheep into the fold of the Church, and that to that 
end, as foundation to your undertaking, you wish to learn the Bengali language I 
here offer you this work in which you will find the grammatical rules of this language 
and a vocabulary in two parts, the first Bengali into Portuguese, the second Portu 
guese into Bengali, wherein you will find if not all, at least the major nart tu 
words used by the people. e 


To the missionary or priest an ability to use the language of his fWu 
undoubtedly fundamental. But he called all the arts to his aid in attr 7 ** 
and holding the interest of his audience, and in strengthening the S'” p 
those whom he had converted. While the Hindu songs of Goa the • ! 

,he dakhinu, or songs of the Muslim dancing girls, were put under t hi°K ^ 
the Inquisition, the music of Portugal was taught in the parish schools S • 
the seminaries of the orders. There was a powerful tradition ofchnrrh ^ T 
of music in Portugal-as at Coimbra and Evora-as well as university*chais 
of music and enthusiastic royal patronage through the Chapel Rova TrSn 
mg acquired there was thence exported first to the Estadoda India lati no 
Brazil, as were particular traditions such as that of the Jesuit relieious onera 

fort l v n J oo U h ^ * RaCho1 ’ f0r exam > le ’ in Salsettea 
dolrine and 7 h^h S ma '? ta ' ned j n which the y were taught not only Christian 
This school nroHur^ri S ’ ^ dan u ce ’ mus ‘ c » and the playing of instruments, 
increase of ChrUtinn’t e p®n andc h a P e ' masters ‘from whom great fruit and 
rhnr^I ^ C hr,s u tiamt y followed throughout India’. What is more, many 

accomnanieH mUS,C s ^ ooIs » so that in every parish mass might be sung, 
edificafion of * ** *** ° f ^ ^ and 


J J. Lucena, ffistoria da vida do padre Francisco de Xavier t Bk. V, Ch. 2^. 
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From such schools came the singers and musicians who performed Camdes’s 
Filodemo in Goa in 1555 * those who at the end of the century were sum¬ 
moned from Goa to celebrate a Feast in the Jesuits 9 little chapel at the Mughal 
Court, or those who somewhat later still provided the elaborate production, 
with Indian pupils skilfully performing on twelve different instruments, for 
the German traveller Mandclslo. They also taught the less elaborate skills 
locally required for parish services and for those in honour of the patron saint 

° r the ?°f y th?F ea ,f 5 %"° T qUarter ’ for more elaborate nones and 
V nri > movinG the motifs ? ^ Irgin ' v ‘ tb their triple choirs and, most popular 
skills and traditions w*>rp if*’ ° n tbe ^ ass ^ on theme during Lent, The same 

forms as the vilhancko and Se^sJM S’S*’ in singing of , s , uch tradi f ionaI 
mando, the languid two-nart nd™’ g ? y ? e woraen at weddings, or in the 
which is the most charaeffW ’ SU i 8 by the Chnstians of Goa in Konkam, 
Such has been the strength r ^ P ° PUar ™ US!ca! form of Portu S uese India. 
Goans have provider! mIL r' . - e traditional schools that for many years 
in India. interpreters and players of Western music 

The missionaries atiH i 

tlie arts of the painter , Church were also teachers and patrons in India of 
the interpreters nnt carv ^ sculptor. As in music, moreover, they were 
only was it the'c-Kp y °^ Portu guese, but of European art to India. Not 

Europe. Portugal it^ir^rf 6 ^ 131 ' 3 °^ l he religious orders came from all over 
was strongly exnm^YTu . establishment of the royal factory in Antwerp 
while after 1580 the nn° 16 induence of Flemish and thence of Italian art, 
latter country again tn'fv! 1 °, e Crowns of Spain and Portugal opened the 
ma ^y artistic traditions ° reign ina uences. India Portuguesa was thus heir to 

vives a great gallery"of rel!g ‘ ous theme and inspiration. There sur- 

ength studies—though P r,r faitS of . tbe S°vernors-general and viceroys, full- 
°ur and a half centuries ;„ U ^ Cer 4 m da * e an d attribution—covering some 
f f c 1e j of Impressive livelv ° a ‘ convent of Santa Monica there are 
*00. home private portrait ™ l ' r f. s wblc h record the Goan world of about 
° rks certainly thoseLv 11 ], 1111 ! survives > too. But the most influential 
3 ec ed { ^ e S f cat Mughal Schnni 1 a ^ or ! led churches and chapels. How they 
example in Maclagan’s Jesuit? n °,i r J aint ' ng has been well explored—as, for 
an 1 ug h a | records show how inter T ? reat Mughal. Portuguese, English, 
mpet 01 s Akbar and Jahangir—and* th ■ n Christianity and its art were the 
Fazl, Akbar s biographer and minkt beir succe ssors in less degree. Abu’i 

European painters who have attaineH rf 1 "’ij r °- of? ‘the wonderful works of 

Jesuit mission in north India until th» V °^ u' W * dePame ’> and the presence of a 
Attence. u,lt| l the eighteenth century sustained their in- 

There were important paintings in th r 
but many were also presented to the ern 6 Jesu ' t chapels at Agra and Lahore, 
Akbar possessed paintings of Christ n P ? rors ' The Jesuits in 1595 record that 
envoy Hawkins, that Jahangir had oth tbe blessed Virgin; the Engiish 
Madonna and Child, One Jahangiri albr™ ^ Crucifixion and of the 
pean paintings us part of the audience h-m ‘J* miniatures shows lar S e Eur °- 

introduce European subjects in their borH ° ratl0ns ’ while other aIbums 

aers, or even bodily incorporate 
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copies of imported engravings. Figures and themes from an illustrated Poly¬ 
glot Bible presented to Akbar in 1580, from a calendar by Hans Sebald Behan 
and from engravings, sometimes after Durer, produced by John Wierix, all 
appear in the Mughal albums. And if Rembrandt used Indian themes and 
models, there are most delicate copies of his pen-and-ink sketches done by 
Mughal Court artists—one of whom, Kesho the elder, had a whole album of 
such copies. European art, thus presented, influenced the Mughal School at a 
number of points. The idea of the equestrian portrait, the use of a dark back¬ 
ground of foliage, the rounding out of figures, new ways of handling spatial 
relationships are examples of such borrowings. Nor was the appreciation of 
European art confined to court circles. The Jesuits report great crowds of 
people coming to view the Borghese Madonna in 1580 or the Madonna del 
Populo in 1602, when displayed in their chapel. And, as Maclagan has 
pointed out, the modern Hindu treatment of DevakI and the infant Krishna 
seems to owe something to such paintings of the Ivladonna and Child. 

Not only painting interested the Mughals—Jahangir had sketches made of 
the interior decorations of the Jesuit church at Lahore. This was not surpris¬ 
ing, for the church interiors of Portuguese India were notable for the richness 
of their decoration, particularly in elaborate gilding of woodwork, which, 
carved over the ceilings, produced the igreja toda de ouro, the church all of 
gold. The retable, in particular, was most sumptuously handled, with ela¬ 
borate ‘Mannerist’ columns decorated with cherubims, festooned and 
swagged, starred and diamonded, with shafts, now channelled, now octagonal, 
twined about with vines and creepers. Such set pieces, or Solomonic columns, 
with polychrome sculpture, coffered and painted ceilings, and lavish use of 
gilding, produced the most striking effects. 

Such effects, which were secured not merely in the great churches of old 
Goa, but also in the churches of Diu and Bassein, and even such parish 
churches as N.S. de Penha da Franca or that of Talegaon, were reinforced 
with rich church plate and vestments. Goa was a centre of the silversmith’s 
and goldsmith’s art before Albuquerque’s conquest—and at least one Goan 
goldsmith, Raulu Chatim, early travelled to the Court at Lisbon. After the 
conquest there evolved a mixed style in which Portuguese forms were married 
to Goan exuberance in decoration. The Goan cathedral chalices, with their 
open, fretted foliage work and bejewelled hafts, or the reliquaries of Verna 
and Margao, combining Renaissance forms with the decorated, jewel- 
encrusted work of local artists, are fine examples of this marriage of styles to 
produce an appropriately telling effect. A particularly notable example is pro¬ 
vided by the tomb of St. Francis Xavier in the Bom Jesus—a silver casket of 
Italianate design, worked by Goan silversmiths, with scenes from the saint’s 
life modelled upon religious engravings, and much elaborate filigree work, the 
whole set upon a Florentine marble mausoleum shipped out to Goa in 1698. 

Despite their wealth of woodwork and sculpture, further enlivened perhaps 
by painted ceilings, church interiors in Portuguese India were generally simple 
in their architectural plan, with square apse and usually aisleless nave. Any 
architectural embellishment that there was, other than the attachment of 
chapels, lay in such surface designs as the shell-capped niche. The exteriors, 
too, echo this taste for solidity and simplicity of general plan, combined with 
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flat, linear ornamentation m facades of considerable richness ami power The 
earliest considerable Jesuit fa?adc was that of their church at Bassein 'now 
otherwise in ruins which dates back to the mid-sixteenth century. The’most 
famous is that of the Bom Jesus, m the dull red local kankar, with its strong 
vertical emphasis, its rectilinear treatment f 

windows to form its third storey. But oS’the Tr . bu ^ 

the church at Diu which belonged to the nr^r i r S f ,Sfy !" S ot aH IS tliat of 
For sheer size and magnificence however ^ ° rC 1 . tsc ' xcb,ilon b >’Pombal. 

was perhaps unrivalled_still ininrp«ci ie Augustinian church at old Goa 

dominating the approach TZm T” 3 •» "TV* <•*». 

is wonderfully endowed with relieionV h i i G ° a ’ despUe lts narrow compass, 
provided the earliest introduction?“ S _ buiIdin S s > and the Portuguese cliurch 
whole length of India Pnrs, n t0 El aropean architectural ideas over the 
storeyed house, with hieh-nitr-W)^ 6 d ° mcstic , architecture—the long, two- 
tie whole length of the buiM' r °° ’ ^f^ conies an d verandas often running 
facades, with inside the sain nr a ” d many-windowed, outward-giving 
e aborateiy carved or inlaid ’em ? °° n ’ US waIIs lincd with chairs and sofas, 
oHhe North. aid-survivcs mainly in Goa itself and in the Province 

Painting, are the aspec/of'prf aropean architecture, music, sculpture, and 
°st substantial Portuguese India most piain! - v visib| c today. The 

I 0 a lan Roman Catholics ” ^hon to India, however, is the community 

hirrftnV a ^- in ®’ but found all over TWt? 5U ™ erous wh <^ Portuguese rule was 
was th India ’ re P lied ‘Christiana «, ! dia : Vasco da Gama, asked what brought 
Prise to “^"^tant, the nrbmo ^? lces ; Alld though, to begin with, trade 
■and a con’^’ thr0u gho’m Asia fuf p IO , n of Chnstianit J /was alw ays an enter- 
ParticuL ‘, derabIe Part of its t PortlI @ liese Crown devoted much thought 
de,,™ U c te»« the coercive » p E "f*> Whiteway in 

heathen (*<■,? f ^ lnciu temples in Portuguese missionary effort: the 

and so "gs, Sfl °f their lands ' ** ban upon 

sccuting Inciukv 3ns lo bc brought uT’ forcibIc handing over of Hindu 
these measures' !°' 1- Minster approach m 1 'f 1 ” stiai,s ’ and the work of the per¬ 
quisition upon* l^ 110vv * c dged even at the r* n ° tC ttlC ineffi Gency of many of 
also stress the „ be / etlcs . the hapless Jew' i"” 0 ’ ° r tflc C0llce Nation of the 
master language" at .'‘‘“rational cfFor/made n°" V f t ,' 11 particu,ar ' 11 would 

importance of fhe’creflj arly for £SL»»«* "** lhe •*« <° 

side the racial discrS ," ofanIndi mi-Cliri,S” 8 purpos '; s of >"= Press, the 

would also be nS)X 0 "" 1!a ™'"dianconv ’lf nl 0leI F’ (0 ", thedebit 
sion to TndiarM r e ^°fts of the w nverts within the regular orders 

a mean, of lot ? r Brah ™«nize de Nobili, of the Madura mis- 

particuhr venti^^ 0 ^ ! tj mi 8 ht also be J 3nd to uncier stand Hinduism as 
the hemfi 1 r Tr d W3S an isoJate d one and^ 60 SOnie attention > though that 
under th* p" V' tmiately > Perhaps, the succ^ 0 ” c ,° ndemned as verging upon 

acclimatiMf P ° rtl 7 SUeSe Padroado might be tt 0t the niissionar y enterprise 
. - , tizaficm. Just as the Portuguese cam i ee L n as another illustration of 

or Na°^ e ’ S ? did the Portu S uese missionar/\ the J narried SettIer ’ madeIndia 
agpur, to travel by way of Agra and p af ‘ - e f uls cn!,ed down from Nepal 

near Dacca in 1680, moved through a coumrvM 0 explore a ,iew mission fieId 

y ldc ^tmiliar lo their colleagues 
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for over a century, and confidentlyexpected aid from the Mughal official 
Rustam Khan—an old friend from Agra days, ‘a disciple of Father Buzco’. 
The missionaries were often the best interpreters of India to the Western 
world, notably the Jesuits with their very popular letters from the mission 
field. Their success was proportionate to the degree to which, like the Estado 
da India itself, they were at home in the Indian world. 





CHAPTER XXV 

The Mughals and the British 

by Percival Spear 


In consi enng t le nature of the British impact upon India it is necessary first 
? e f r J 11111 1 -?- n t 11 \ im ^ er of points. We have to distinguish in that impact 

■men f'° 1 1Ca 5 ^ adm inistrative, the economic, and the social ele- 
trader themiV exam ple, the member-of-eouncil, the settlement officer, the 
of India Or v IOn ^ r ^ J or educationist the most important for the future 
in£nortentrmci ere l' V 50 man f examples of mdyd y waves of action break- 
dreams? If th ^ ° n s ^ or f s °f Indian time and then vanishing like so many 
what was the ^ iai P ac f was in fact real, we have still to distinguish between 
w as the intrnrfr^f 0mtl ? ri 0 ^ exis ^ n g institutions fallen into decay, and what 
the British Z'r ■something new. We have further to consider how far 
they were acting , nn S ,n & as it were, their own wares to India and how far 
for full measurff a ^ ents Por European or Western culture as a whole. And, 
was itself unden? rem embered that Western culture and civilization 
period. going rapid change and development during most of the British 

That somethimfocc ^a consider ttie validity of any lasting British impact, 
hut it is by no ' urred to India through British agency is of course certain, 
country. The Kush^ S ° cer£a * n ^at it will have a lasting effect upon the 
upwards of two centr^ rided i ar S e areas in north and north-west India for 
sa y that India chaneJn^ n °^ muc ^ ^ ess than the British period, yet who can 
those dynasties had wh perm , anentI V because of them? What effect have all 
e pigraphi$ts with their ? se coi ns and copperplates tantalize numismatists and 
genuity of historians? Tn^if silences and whose chronologies tax the in- 
their nearness in time tn ni e ® ri tish case, however, we have, and in spite of 
twenty-five years of Indent - serva - tlo n, a yardstick for measurement. This is 
politically but also mentally which India has been free not only 

the British inheritance. We ar^ mor ^-IIy to retain and discard as she will from 
tion, to compare the before and a r op m °dern documenta¬ 

tion of these, two points emerge * ■ ®nhsh impact. From a considera- 
}947 was a very different place facts * The first is that the India of 

is thought to bean expression of thp K , ndja of *757 or even of 1818. If this 
the coming of the Mughals) be coml Jet ttle India °f *5 26 ( the y ear ° r 
collapse), or the India of r 3 oo with thirl the India of l ^ 1 t tlie Mu ghal 
the India of 1526. The second emergent > e hl . suItanate fully established, with 
chosen to retain a great deal of the BrV that a mental fr free India has 
contribution has become the working^ . lnh eritance. Much of the British 
strative and judicial framework remains thl, ° f the new India ; The admini “ 
dustrial field, there has bee,, expansion but " the “ d 

Engiish language has been reprieved, now 
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to be annoyed by abolishing it. Parliamentary institutions and notions of de¬ 
mocracy seem to be firmly based. The argument about them has been not with 
what to replace them, but how to make them work properly. Much of the 
criticism of the British in the past is on the grounds of un-Britisn actions, 
behaviour, or policies. . 

Having accepted the British impact upon India as both real and lasting, we 
come to the next question. How much of the British action in India was in fact 
a restoration or a ‘ follow-up’ from the wrecks of the previous regime. Though 
the British did not themselves overthrow the Mughals, but stepped, region by 
region, into their empty political shoes, they found everywhere traces of 
Mughal rule and unquestionably made much use of them in their reconstruc¬ 
tion. Here we have not only to consider the question of administrative * know¬ 
how’ but also the spirit of government. The Mughal legacy to India was in 
fact a legacy also to the British in India. We have therefore to assess the 
Mughal share in the apparent British achievement before we can attempt to 
assess that achievement in its own right. 

When Babur descended into northern India he found a country still recover¬ 
ing from Timur’s invasion of 1398 and the collapse of the Tughluq Dynasty of 
the Delhi sultanate which followed it. For two centuries a series of able 
Turkish soldiers had ruled with such ability that they had been able both to 
hold the formidable Mongols at bay and to extend their rule to south India. 
They had devised an effective administrative machine and made Delhi one of 
the great cities and cultural centres of Asia. In the next 120 years this ordered 
imperialism vanished. Hindustan was ruled by Afghan chiefs whose kingdoms 
were tumultuous confederacies of nobles rather than well-organized states. 
Prosperity had departed to Bengal and the Deccan and the sultans of Delhi 
could barely hold their own against the rajas of Rajasthan, whom once they 
had harried. The Mughals had thus very largely a free hand in reorganizing 
the north, and the result of this work was largely handed on to the Deccan 
during the seventeenth and the south in the early eighteenth centuries. 

The Mughals in general were a secular-minded race. In the late Sardar 
Panikkar’s happy phrase they were ‘kings by profession’, more interested in 
ruling than in propagating religion. Babur set greater store on Samarqand 
than on Mecca, on musk melons and drinking parties than on strict religious 
observance. His descendants in general followed him. It is this aspect of their 
rule with which we are concerned. 

The first contribution of their rule may be described as the imperial idea. 
There had of course been previous empires in India, and Hindus retained the 
idea of an overlord emperor or chakravartin raja. But actual examples of such 
empires, like the Mauryan and the Gupta, lay so far in the past that they had 
ceased to exercise any practical influence. The ideal of unity lived on, but its 
actuality had ceased to be a memory. In their extension of empire from north 
to south India, an extension which, it is often forgotten, was still continuing 
while their power was collapsing in the north, the Mughals were only reviving 
or putting into practice a very ancient tradition. But their treatment of the idea 
° j m P*; authority was original and lasting. Briefly they removed the person 
and office of the emperor from the religious to the secular plane and at the 
same time surrounded it with a halo of mystical and religious sanctity. 
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The first step was the use of Persian titles and ceremonies which in them¬ 
selves were neither Hindu nor Muslim. The naiiruz ceremony, for example, 
was simply the Persian rite marking the solar new year in the spring. Persian 
also was the ceremony of weighing the emperor on his birthday against 
sundry grains and precious metals. These things were in themselves mere 
foreign impo a ons it was Akbar who added the element of divinity that 
doth nt h r S nf Snfn HlS “f* or Divine Faith is usually thought of as the 
the* element or whimor tcmricilf'ttfwM f ? Ct ', whil,! we m f f“! 

m&s* * ,he -t ™ issrsss 

would abandon thpf neW re I ^ ion * n whose favour both Hindu and Muslim 

Id a way o f °anafei„T,V enad °“ Sly “ What h » '™"ted ™ <° 

object distinct f mm . ™. mense reservoir of Indian devotion towards an 
seemed fantastic both 6 * radlt ‘?ns °f both communities. His method, which 
centred round thp 1 at 1 ,f 7 , t ™ e and Ia ter, was to create a religious cult 
for the imperial off peror ' With bis death the cult disappeared, but reverence 
Muslim dynasties nd remamed - h secured, unlike the case of the previous 
they had lost all fm ° s . Ui “ cess * on and recognition of Mughal emperors when 
British, in rallvineantin-^'i.* 61 ’ - Tt was a P otent factor, overlooked by the 
One ofthe svmntn l '- Britls b sentiment before and during the revolt of 1857. 
painters, which evp^tb 33 use tbe halo f° r the imperial head by Mughal 
°r veneration of thp 1 - hC ° r ! hodox Aurangzeb allowed; another the worship 
the taking of disci , impena * Person in the style of the Hindu dars/ian; another 
was that the 0T ™rids by the last emperors. The essence of the idea 

approval. He lherefn r u not otl ^ ^ divine permission, but with divine 
only obedience but ,, e ad assumed a semi-sacred character and required not 
A second Muni , ^ ratIon a . s well. 

Mughals as a race wer! * l ? * nd * a was * n the realm of administration. The 
by the Persian culture m , ar ^ ed ^ original, but they had been ‘charmed’ 
they had proved ant rmnii J^'ch they had come into contact and of which 
apparatus into India -m,i \ le ^ lrn P°rted much of the Persian administrative 
If it could hardly be caiwwl 6 ak die idea of ordered bureaucratic authority. 
There were regulations fbe h 6 r^! 6 l aw was certainly the rule of rule, 
emblems of royalty and cm.rf te sUfies) for everything, whether for the 
revenue, the payment of troon^ 72111 ? 11 '^’ *he assessment and collection of 
cavalry. Much Persian termini’ ° r ■ • branding of horses for the imperial 
may note some major contributing / S J n ase to day. Setting aside details, we 
Shah the Afghan (1540-5) m . s l0 , India in this sphere. It is true that Sher 
whose foundations Akbar later b start in this direction, upon 

most of which were spent camn* 1 ’' ■ * as he only reigned for five years, 

chroniclers must be regarded as a m nin ®’ b * s mea sures as recorded by the 
actual achievement. Outstanding • Uepr ’! lt for *he future rather than as an 
arrangements, which are associated th 'u de P artment were the revenue 
minister, Raja Todar Mai Their esserd^ the name of Akbar ’ s revenue 
according to the extent of cultivation, the™ “ asse u ssme ? t of . tbe reve ™ e 
of the crops. There was laborious of , the sod ’ and 

calculation of prospects The actual de™ ^ ’ anaI y sis of possibilities, and 

piuspects. me actual demand was adjusted to meet seasonal, 
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price, and cultivated area variations. The system was administered whole or 
partially, well or ill, at different times and places. At times it broke down alto¬ 
gether. But it was never altogether abandoned or forgotten and it has never 
been superseded by something quite novel. It is the underlying basis of the 
revenue system today. 

In the political sphere the Mughals contributed the mansabdar system. This 
was a graded set of imperial officials who together formed an imperial 
military-cum-civil service. The higher grades were the *omrah’ described by 
European travellers like Bernier. They owed the appointment to the emperor 
and were paid, at first in cash and then by means of assignments on the re¬ 
venue or jagirs. These grants had no resemblance to feudal tenures, for they 
were revocable at the imperial will and in any case lapsed at death. The 
mansabdari service was not hereditary and in fact lacked a pension or its 
equivalent, since the mansabdar' s property was impounded at his death to off¬ 
set cash advances made by the treasury during his life. This procedure 
amounted to a death duty of nearly ioo per cent. From this service were 
appointed governors of provinces ( sBbahs ), the high officers of state from the 
wazir downwards, administrators of districts, commanders of armies, cities, 
and forts. They were in fact the arteries of the Mughal system, the pulsating 
blood from the Mughal heart at court. They were the effective agents of the 
Mughal will. The titles and grades survived as aristocratic distinctions, like 
European titles of nobility, in the Nizam’s dominions until they were ab¬ 
sorbed by India in 1948, but the system collapsed with the empire itself in the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless the system as a whole permanently in¬ 
fluenced the Indian consciousness. During the two centuries of its effective 
existence it accustomed nearly the whole country to the idea of an imperial 
bureaucracy representing and enforcing the central government’s will. It re¬ 
placed in the Indian mind as the symbol of government the feudal and clan 
relationships of the Rajputs and the loose tribal links of the Afghans. Though 
the extent of government may seem slight in modem terms, there was in fact 
during this period and thanks to this system more regular administration than 
most of India had known for a thousand years. In this respect the system pro¬ 
vided a foundation upon which the British could build far more easily than 
would otherwise have been the case, because India had been conditioned 
already to a form of bureaucracy. 

The mansabdari system had another characteristic which was important for 
the future. Its personnel was mainly foreign. An analysis of the lists given in 
the A in i-Akbari shows that approximately 70 per cent of the officers had 
come to India from the north-west within fifty years; the remaining 30 per 
cent were Indian, roughly half of these being Muslim and half Hindu. 1 The 
service continued to be heavily recruited from abroad through the seventeenth 
century. India thus became used, not only to a regular administration, but 
._? ? a ore, Su °ne. Previous governments in north India'had either been 
° r n0t *° rei 8 n - ^' s trait also was of value to their British successors. 
..y e p e r acc . ustonie d t0 rule by foreigners; the change for them was from 
one kind of foreigner to a stranger one. 

A further feature of Mughal rule in general, remarked on by most non- 
W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar t London, 1920, pp. 69-70. 
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governmental sources and particularly by European travellers, merchants, and 
ambassadors, was the arrogance and cupidity of the average official. The latter 
quality, as recorded by Sir 1 homas Roc during his embassy to Jahangir, went 
right up to the heiT-apparent himself. It was perhaps to be accounted for by 
the sense of insecurity of the nobles, liable, as they were, to be superseded or 
dismissed at any moment without a chance of appeal, and knowing that their 
proper y w°u e confiscated at death. They not only took presents, held up 

a°feature which'smonrn' but ^ so en g a ged largely in trade. Here again was 

What was strange in the ^ early British merchant officiaL 

their induWy™ e ^ nt operations to the Indian observer was not 

Se^arroS of th Tff bUt the exfent “d method of their activities, 
caused by comnnrl^L nawab was proverbial, so that no surprise was 

Mughals treated eiH ° on the part of their British successors. But the 

eventually caiKfvt ™ ° f e - rin ♦ same wa ^ as they treated the Hindus. What 
had one codeof h-h° n ^ Urit a ^ nst £ he British was the discovery that they 
with Indians V10ur amon gst themselves and another for their relations 

absolute and ru ^ e was tolerance. Toleration was not 

ably in the reipn nf U A^ eCt cons ^erable variations. There were times, not- 
Islamlc state r^thp ' Uran p e b ? when the ruler aspired to be the head of an 
though some diVri ian ^ U5 hni head of an Indian state. But even so, 
on n ou-believers anH th° n P rac ^ se ^ suc b us the imposition of the jizya 
general rule. Temnipc e °. ccas * ona I demolition of temples, toleration was the 
Polished without q n r ^ eiv j e ^ & rants as well as mosques, and were rarely de- 
lilies and Hindu ri°l * Ca mot * VCl T he emperor intermarried with Rajput 
such regimes had Were c p ount€ nanced at court. It may be said that 

religious toleration j TQ J during the Islamic period, and that in any case 

he Mughal Emnire ; n \ an f nc ^ ian £r &diiion. But the duration and extent of 
°^ r dynasties, served irTV 3 ^ t0 l ^ e var yhig policies and briefer periods of 
0 acc ^pted order of things^ P°^ c y afresh on the Indian mind as part 

£ he cultural. Both °^the Mughal legacies were the artistic and 

lxoUcs to the Mughals ^ crs i aitl importations, which were 

< he fcot s , having adopted W *° ™ from Central Asia, ft was as if 

-ngfand and then introduced p\ n , * an S Ua g e and culture, had conquered 
society covering the country win^ c thc lan guage of government and 
Babur brought with him a taste for ^ n V! enc h-sty]e chateaux and churches, 
went on through several generation* 1 k 1 ’ n ® s Persian and the Persian invasion 
countered the current Indian foritj ° f ta ! ente d and artistic rulers. But it en- 
and original combinations with then ^ * tS gen ’ us was to f° rm harmonious 
met the existing Indo-Muslim ‘p at fi > tbe ® e Id °f architecture the Mughals 
synthesis of Indo-Muslim forms as , an ,, style in north India, itself an earlier 
began the artistic invasion by laying n, t & the survivill § Hilldu style. Babur 
Humayun continued with his palace fh f Persian gardens wherever he went, 
was Akbar who was the real parent of th ?r DeIhi ’ the P “ 7 ™ B f * 
architecture. In his palaces and mosques'^o-Pcrsian or Mughal school of 
nfoveri HinHn j i * i t in Agra and Fatelipur-Sikn he em- 

Ployed Hindu masons under Mughal d,recii on B so extensively and skilfully as 
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to produce a harnioii ,us whole, neither Persian nor Hindu, but properly 
Indian in character. The proportion of Hindu elements was reduced without 
being eliminated by his successors, to produce a completer synthesis. His 
grandson Shah Jahan was the director as well as the patron of Mughal build¬ 
ing and it was in his time that the style attained its zenith with the Taj Mahal, 
the palaces in Delhi and Agra, the Pearl Mosque of Agra, and the Jami' 
Masjid of Delhi. From Delhi and Agra the style spread to the far south. It be¬ 
came the norm of all domestic and official buildings in the north and even 
many small temples included the Mughal arch pattern. The style as a living 
tradition must now be pronounced moribund. But it is significant that when 
Western architects wished to draw on Indian tradition it was to this style that 
they primarily turned. 2 The Mughals set the pattern for gardens, palaces, 


mosques, and houses. 

The same Persian invasion occurred with painting. Babur brought Persian 
. miniature painters with him and HumayOn encouraged them. Akbar, by em¬ 
ploying Hindu artists steeped in their own tradition along with Muslims, 
created the Mughal School of painting. Jahangir, who was the artistic director 
of the school as his son was of architecture, expanded the range with his 
passion for nature and love of animals. With Shah Jahan came the Mughal 
School of portraiture. Like architecture, Mughal painting lingered on in many 
branches long after the fall of the empire. But unlike the architectural heritage, 
it can still be said to be a livirg influence on modern Indian painting. 

The third form of Persian influence was that of literature and manners. The 
Mughals did not, of course, introduce the Persian language and literature into 
India This had been done by the Delhi sultans, so that under the Tughluqs 
Delhi was a leading Persian cultural centre; the traveller Ibn Battuta who 
visited the city in the time of Muhammad Tughluq, considered it one of the 
principal cities in Asia. But the Persian spell was broken by Timur and not 
restored by the Afghans who ruled north India after him. The Mughals mav 
be said to have re-established Persian influence, not so much by bringing in 
something which was not there before, as by the enthusiasm with which thev 
propagated all things Persian. Though Turkish-speakers, they were Persian 
lovers, and the love remained when their descendants became Persian- 
speakers. They spread the use of Persian from the court and diplomacy to the 
whole range of administration. Their conquests extended their administration 
to the south of India and with it a widespread and pervading Persian in 
fluence. Indo-Persian poets and historians there had been before though none 
surpassed FaizI and Abu’l Fazl of Akbar’s day. What was new was the SDread 
not only of the Persian language, but of Persian ideas, tastes, and terminology 
to a wide Hindu c ass as well as the Muslim ruling class. The Hindu managerial 
and secretarial classes cultivated Persian and produced a school of poets 
which has persisted to this day. Along with literature went Persian manners 

^h*f USiOT rr Per f ian ™ od ® s of address, dress, etiquette, and tastes (such as 
die love of formal gardens) spread with the new regime all over the country. 

TJjS? w f. re . to b ® f ° und in Rajput and Maratha courts, whatever their 
political or religious feelings towards the Mughals at any given time. They 
became the norm of social judgement and social deportment. 

* e.g. the work of Sir Swinton Jacob of Jaipur and sundry buildings in Bombay. 
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In fact the Mugluils went a long way towards grafting upon Indian society 
a new aristocratic Indo-Persian culture. Under their aegis Persian and local 
influences combined to produce new forms of art and literature, new canons 
of behaviour, and a new type of speech, Mughal architecture and painting, 
though compounded of Persian and Hindu elements, were fused into some¬ 
thing distinct from either. The same was true of language. Urdu was born 
under the sultanate, but it was the Mughals under whom it developed as a 
literary language in its own right and Muhammad Shah Ranglla who ad¬ 
mitted it to Court. In manners the Delhi Court became the Versailles oflndia. 
Akbar s religion, followed by the exaltation of the person of the emperor, pro* 
vide an emotional centre for aristocratic loyalty, and the imperial services, 
wit t eir large employment of Hindus outside the mansabddr ranks, an ad- 
mmis ra ive cement. The effort to create a new culture proved 'abortive 1 in 
} °>' nbeian sense, perhaps because it was too confined to the aristocracy or 
w a ^ s eca ^ se the middle class, which should have mediated it to the masses, 
Ianeua° ^ ^ i nde bble marks on India in the developed Urdu 

e age, m the arts of architecture and painting, and in manners and tastes, 

Period^ 0 n °iT cons * der briefly how much of what is associated with the British 
tions A ^ a carr y~ over or restoration of Mughal influences and institu- 
nieans s g at l ^ e fore golng is enough to show that the British were by no 
tempted^ °V? ma ^ man Y of their contributions to India as one has been 
that of iu British achievement must be judged in conjunction with 

credited whh P redeces SQr, as the Mughals themselves must not be 

together we ™ at theytoolc over ^ rom the ^ r P ast In surveying the two periods 
°ne of the wcTk Ce tIlree P rocesses * There is an element of restoration by 
carried over fr ottler; there is a clothing in new forms of tendencies 

introduction of™ ™ past; and diere IS > aloa & wittl a similarity of policy, an 
and revolution new conte P t ‘ Even restoration can be quietly revolutionary 
these processes \vlv hu violent form °F restoration. It is the interaction of 
wliile the introduct' has p roduced the authentic British contribution. Thus 
did not alter the cent° n i^' em ° CraC ^ * n ^ rance a t the Revolution was new, it 
while the RestoratioiTnr m f and authoritarian tendencies of the old monarchy, 
in large measure a tiie English Restoration of 1660, was itself 

The concept of tSc, ? revoluti °n. 
religions was a Mughal innfvf- as a sem * _sac red office apart from the old 
hardly imagine a less sacred in tv”' • first the British spurned this. One could 
mystical person than the gov* 10 ” than the East India Company, or a less 
strengthened with success until ? r!10r "g en eral. This common-sense attitude 
vealed the depth of sentimenrini* 1 ™ 41 a rude shock when the Mutiny re ' 
Maratha Peshwa. The assumption 'Ilf SUrr ° Undin8 the Mu S hal Padshah and 
sonal attitude taken by Queen Victnri 8 ? Vernment by the Crown and the per ' 
out of the Mughal book. The move wV^^ India WCre ^ ? Ct ea J eS ^ ken 
be safely said that in the last years ofhe S Undant i y rewarded ’ 50 that 11 f" 

in India than in Britain The relkiomUl gn the Queen was more venerated 
attached itsplf tn t, Pr ti S , S aura surrounding the great Mughals re- 
corollary of «,V° r » a S sum P t,on of , he imper f al tit f e in i87 s was a 
y move of 1858, not in itself anything new. In idea it was a good 
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move as appealing to the mass imagination, but this effect was largely offset 
by its constant use in adorning imperialist speeches. India liked being the 
brightest jewel, but why of someone else’s crown? 

There is a close relationship between the British and the Mughal revenue 
arrangements. From Bengal to Gujarat, as the British spread over the country, 
they found either Todar Mai’s bandobast in decline, or beheld its relics in the 
form of custom or what was done ‘before the troubles’. After the early years 
of confusion and over-assessment, they felt their way towards a knowledge of 
the unique Indian revenue system and became more and more impressed with 
the range and thoroughness of the previous regime. The British in effect be¬ 
came pupils at the Mughal school and it was on this basis that they made their 
lasting contribution to the administration of rural India. They took over the 
Mughal system of exact measurement of the land, of distinguishing soils and 
crops in estimating production, and of using various kinds of agents in collec¬ 
tion. At first they were less flexible than the Mughals in such matters as re¬ 
missions on account of floods and famine and in dealing with defaulters, with 
much resulting hardship. The harsh dealings at the time of the Bengal famine 
of 17703 and the over-assessment in the early days of the Delhi Territory are 
examples. With experience they improved. Their assessments became more 
accurate and scientific, their revenue demand more lenient as well as more pre¬ 
dictable than that of their predecessors. On the whole their achievement was 
notable, for they built up a rural administration not only stable but generally 
equable and equitable. There were, however, two significant departures from 
Mughal practice. One was the action of Cornwallis, Pitt, and Dundas in 
creating the Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 1793 (which extended to 
Bihar, Orissa, and parts of the Madras Presidency). This converted the zamin- 
dars into something like English landlords and their peasants virtually into 
tenants-at-will, giving them the unearned increment of land which was then 
far from completely cultivated. Zaminddri had long been recognized as a form 
of property; it was the British who turned it into landed property.« The con¬ 
sequence was the creation of a landed class which as a whole was loyal but not 
progressive, tenacious but not enterprising. This work was already beine un¬ 
done when the British left India. The other departure was the system of selling 
up defaulters in the land revenue, instead of bullying them as the Muehal 
officials did and then leaving them in possession. This produced a disDlace 
ment of classes, tending to replace old rural families by absentee citv-dwellers 
more interested in rents than tenants. ^ oweuers, 

The Mughal mansabdari system as an effective executive service was in 
n e v F u th ® Bri V? h be 8 an t0 rule. It cannot seriously be maintained 
t J i B . nt ! sh rest ?I ed 11 or b ? r rowed from it. But it is significant that they 

“ ndt .b a “ hey cou J d " ot d <> without an equivalent. Their administration did 
“ dow ” untl1 the y had organized a service recruited with some eye to 

a hSh TZ t0 r exte “ t /P r duties it had to perform, inculcated with 
gh sense of duty, and disciplined both financially and morally. It is 

the London> 1897 ’ p< 39 ’ ™rty-ftve per of 

creased by ?o per cem hi ?“o/r reVen “ e *“ remitted fa 1769/701 il was “* 

See Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, London, 1962, Ch. V. 
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interesting to note that the Company's officials were paid for a time (till 17S7) 
by means of percentages on the revenue, a method comparable to the later 
Mughal practice of assignments on the land revenue. It was Cornwallis who 

othTnnim ^rnJ ****** °l f ™ d sa,aries as welt a * cash payments. An- 
point W3S lhcforei $ n>,es s of the two services From this 

were onlv exaggerating,, ' vere ” ot a ^ had as they have been painted, for they 

that they failedfto do better "From^h^ 3 '-^’ 00 ' The indictmenf > ifany ’ is 
The British hadtwnLl F . thls P oint the comparison fades, 
the undivided Mughal on^a ^ st ? r ™ es ’ c ‘ vd and military, as compared to 
ascendancy was H ' '? ^ seTCral Scions. Tic foreign 

the Indian Civil Service 'w«UfT CC i untd even the highest of the services, 
value to contemporary r’„Hio x? "^ ndlan - Here indeed was a contribution of 
administration as goin« mn w 6 S £ r , ViC£s were handed over intact to the new 
other. They were highlycamhl^th T ley Were * oyal to authority and to each 
com politics, and thev nnsm j iey P° ss cssed a high morale, they were aloof 
p em ergencies which w-is Se a degrec of self-reliance and readiness to act 
-uropean cadres the se™;™ nusua 111 suc h bodies. Though shorn of their 
f Cen SJ® Clei itly integrated fn S t tf° S m SSed enoug h Indian members who had 
J°n. They not only did this , s , 0llder the burden of independent administra- 

® ppment of modern India emiW UCCeS u fulIy met grave crises as weIf - TJie de_ 
s s . e S a cy was not particnbri, P 0 . 1 ^ av p proceeded as it has without them. 
Werp CeS bef ° re - But it was a ter! ? ng , maI ’ s \ nce others had organized imperial 
hand r f Spons ihle for the fonn *! ne egacy ‘ n a familiar field, since the British 

A f U r t r r ‘ 5 6 1 and thC qUalUy ° f thC b0di£S th6y 

nierch^t' Tbese e Pithcts were ^ le , Bnt ‘ s * 1 , was official ostentation, arrogance, 
the eight S t0 ‘ Qmrahs’ in a f pl ’ ed b y ambassadors, travellers, and 
returned f- entb ^ ent ury. It Was not ■ U § . ^ leyday and to nawabs in general in 
‘Nabobs’ r - on L cl ‘ v e's Bengal and that the merchant officials who 

jibes, the t m .^ n Shmd. Whatever , en ^ e d 3 Madras with fortunes were called 
that ’the ar? 1 ^ Whicfl ca hed them rFFF ° f envy may liavc entc red into the 
much to the M a "t e 0f the British onvT^ clear enough ' Thereis no doubt 
found it- no ^ Uglia I Sample. This w-i CI t v Sj a . nd Jts * ong continuance, owed 
temper the „ r . Unnatu raUy they ^ ciimate of authority as the British 

new evil imno^i" 1 ° f British official ^ and com inued it. This fact Should 
officials or m a 6d r° n a hit herto un a ffl^° garice as though it was a wholly 
greed But up-,? °^ them * undoubtedly 'f ed peopIe - The early Company’s 
utilitarian n * ^! aSted lon & the ono^ 6 ' 1 in the Mu ghal ostentation and 
The mo t * ^ 0t ^ er ^ the ref SWe ^ away by the economies of a 

the mn f° r ^ Upt ancJ coJ °urfuI of Seri - rins °f Cornwallis and his successors, 
colour ft du£lf ^ and se date; our onlv ICeS became >' n the nineteenth century 
tj, ., servjc es also lost some degr B e,gret mus£ he that * n shedding their 
The Mugha! policy of tolerance Ig?* imagination, 
while it was more complete it wasai-- lded and amplified by the British, 
occasionally demolishing temples, wo^u tTlore Frigid, for the Mughals, while 

Jtn° T ^^accountof:the Indian Civil 5,^° eild ° W ° therS ’ ^ gnmtS 
mes The Founders, London, 1953, and The C’ ^ 3S a bring body see P. Woodruff’s two 

" ar <iians, London, 1954- 
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Hindu as well as Muslim divines, and patronize Hindu festivals. The religious 
neutrality of the government, as pressured by Christian groups in Britain, for- 
bade all this and left the people with a feeling of aloofness and disdain. On 
occasion indifference can be more wounding than hostility. The tradition of 
aloofness from religion as a complement to the policy of toleration is not one 
calculated to endear the idea of the secular state to the average Indian heart. 

When we turn to the Mughal cultural heritage, we come to a parting of the 
ways with the British. Influence there was, but it was peripheral and fleeting. 
The British remained faithful to their own style of building, limiting their 
Mughal loans to the ornate marble bathroom with sunken bath (up-country) 
and to Bengali style annexes for the ‘zenana’. They patronized the miniature 
painters to some extent and used them widely for studies of buildings, plants, 
and animals; they were even influenced in their own painting by Indian tech¬ 
niques. But this died away as European contacts increased and photography 
came in. The taste for Persian literature did not survive the generations of 
Warren Hastings Metcalfe, and Elphinstone. The flood of books from the 
West overwhelmed it, and Orientalism retired to the studies of western 
Europe Mughal manners never challenged the London version of Versailles, 
nor did their dress make an appreciable impact. The use of pyjamas can per¬ 
haps be ascribed to them, but otherwise Oriental fashions in dress came from 
Persia The British needed no tutoring in wine or spirits; the taste for outdoor 
sport was mutual, the fashion of hookah smoking had died away by the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. Their chief loans were the game of polo and the custom of 


It is now possible to consider the rest of the British contribution in its own 
right as it were. The observer who visits India today will still find many 
visible traces of the British. Houses, public buildings, and memorials strew the 
land But he will not see much of these for long. The houses were mostly 
brick-built and are subject to decay and change; most of the public buildings 
are quite undistinguished. Few of the more pretentious possess much merit 
and some of those that possess it are copies from England, like Barrackpore 
House in Calcutta. The British brought with them the classical vogue of 
eighteenth-century England which produced a number of graceful churches 
and houses in Calcutta and elsewhere. Thereafter Gothic came in, with its 
memorials in the Calcutta and Lahore cathedrals and ‘P.W.D.’ churches! 


The Gothic fashion extended to bungalows, but though there was some grace¬ 
ful imitation of the classic style, the Gothic never took root in India. Then 


came Lord Curzon, who intended a British Taj Mahal and achieved the 
Calcutta Victoria Memorial. In its ostentation, its obtuseness, and its solidity 
it was not an unfitting symbol of the current imperialism. The final British 
effort was New Delhi, where Lutyens and Baker disagreed in producing 
something of high merit and symbolic beyond their intentions. For the central 
complex as it now stands is an epitome, not of imperial power, but of bureau¬ 
cracy. A rocky eminence, approached by a processional way, is crowned by 
two secretariat blocks, with the legislature dropped on one side as an apparent 
afterthought (as indeed it was), and the central feature of the President’s (ex- 
Viceroy’s) house pushed (unintentionally) too far back to be dominant. ‘What 
a noble ruin it will be’, exclaimed M. Clemenceau; as it stands it is the 
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monument, not of British power but of bureaucracy; it is the mausoleum, we 
may say, of the British I.C.S. 

Nor will the observer be much impressed by the British artistic contribution. 
Painters like Zoffany and the Daniells came to India but, apart from some 
activity in Bombay, no schools of Indo-British painting arose, The best ser- 
V1 £ C u f T , y the British in this direction was the creation of schools of art 
Hnns in litenTnrp ^h Inspiration through study of their own tradi¬ 

tion but this is m 6 S |°^ ^ dl ^ erent > ^ or have founded a living tnjdi- 
minor contribution "l** 1 * an £. ua S e > which is dealt with elsewhere. A 

formal garden freshened with* 6 En ® I,sh garden ’ Tllc Mughals introduced the 
for landscaping j ntrod ,,. 'i rU!inm S water. The British, with their passion 
and lawned flower n* d P L Fks w ierever th ey had the means or opportunity 
Pensation for their r-u- nS w ierever flowers and grass would grow. The com¬ 
mon of their gardens eni0US and °^ ten grotesque bungalows was the profu- 

between the varil!! impact as a whole it is necessary to distinguish 

country for a centurv Un , ctl ? ns wh ‘ cil they performed. They dominated the 
°f ideas and tec-finin',, 33 r 3 aa ^{ as *ts rulers; they acted as agents for the entry 
their own which th™ T r , 0in ^ ^ est * and they possessed characteristics of 
obvious, the second at3ted 011 country. The first impact is the more 
Taking the i as t p r , t ... e more Profound, and the third the most engaging, 
parked individualism n ° f te ’ as c haracteri sties of the British as a people, 
habit of working in n™ ove °f s P°rt and games, class-consciousness, and the 
° ve of sport dovei-fi]pH PS ', 0I ^ e ?f these traits, like class-consciousness and 
he British have added t* 1 ^ 8 soc ^ a ' habits. But in the realm of sport 
n hockey India now Ip., i ,i, C Indian stoc k by contributing their own games, 
unis and cricket evervwb^ w °^ dl but his three others, football in Bengal, 

, c 'Part of the eomw^’ wbicb have attained the level of addiction and 
in n ed ^ exam ple rather^ 5 conte mporary life. British individualism has 
tl, P ^ 0 ® 0 t iri g indepe n d enC p ; an precept > h has been an impalpable influence 
the authority of * aa society weighted with the restrictions of caste, 

mitt e P e er r £lVe ° r grou P mode 0 fai 0lIlt . family > and the reverence for age. The 
, fiom the Congress dnu>' C , 10n bas taken root in the vogue of the com- 
w ,T h . e , British as rule'V, ec 10 "min dub. 

t 1 5 Predecessor. The u iti m ‘ t „ System °f power which had strong affinities 
.. . e . °f sanctity, but there were thp C ° mro * * ay * n London aild it contained no 
f vision into civil and military irm Same Pyramid and levels of authority; the 
mem s w 'h effective, showed rmrv’ i* nd tbe means of making the govern- 

system might be described as the M ov resem blances. Up to the 1820s the 

as such it contained nothing novelr^ mode ^ restored and improved, and 
state, concerned with preserving the s • e gov ernment was a law-and-order 
mg its smooth working. Its basis was° Cm * 0rganism f rom attac k an d promot- 
fare was negative, to prevent oppre ss ' !iUtb °rharian and its concern with wel- 
important innovation, and from this t° n ' ^ lladj however, already made one 
venient to view them together as the ^ matie several more - Ic wi *l be con- 
The first of these new departures, of the Bri(ish P 0,itk ' al impact. 

India, is the judicial system and the rule ofL! 0 * 1 l las , beei1 acce P l .v d b>' the uevv 

U1 law which went with it* The judicial 
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system began with Mayor's Courts in the settlements which were, however, 
only intended for the settlers themselves. Later the Supreme Court was set up 
in Calcutta (1774), which created confusion by applying British law to Indian 
cases. With the acquisition of Bengal the Company at first took over the 
Mughal courts; in fact in that respect they were then Mughal agents. A long 
period of trial and error may be said to have culminated with the completion 
of the Indian Penal Code. By that time India had a complete judicial system 
from High Courts downwards, which is functioning smoothly today. It was 
the first official sphere in which Indians won distinction, and perhaps for that 
reason is specially cherished. The law administered was Hindu and Muslim 
on the personal plane, and Muslim tempered with British humanism in the 
cr imi nal sphere. The effect of thus bypassing the British penal system in the 
early years of the nineteenth century was to make it more humane than the 
contemporary British system. Since then a great body of commercial and 
public law has been added, drawing on British precedents. 

But it is not so much the lawyer or the content of the law as the modes of 
procedure that have been significant. India had many learned qazis and 
pandits and her own systems were also highly developed. The whole procedure 
was lifted from Britain, and all proceedings were subject to record. There was 
therefore a steady infiltration of the principles implied by the procedure and a 
rapid growth of a body of case law resting on those principles. There has been 
much criticism of the law’s delay in India and the contumely borne by the 
poor man, but when much of this is admitted certain broad results remain. 
The idea of a secular law, related to justice but apart from the great religions 
has been implanted in the Indian mind. It is to the judge, not to the pandit or 
the mulla, that people look for justice. The courts stand out as a secular em¬ 
bodiment of the concept of right. They form in fact a pillar of the secular state 
A second characteristic of the courts has been their independence, not onto 
from religious interference, but notably from the state executive. This inde 
pendence was a British loan and it was not merely a loan on paper From the 
time of Sir Elijah Impey and Warren Hastings they were often thorns in the 
side of the administration. Lord Ellenborough described one troublesome 
judge as a rogue elephant to be guarded by a tame one on either side. Cannine 
objected to their independence in expressing their views in his Legislative 
Council and to the end they periodically pricked the skin of official com¬ 
placency. They have continued this course in both India and Pakistan with 
general approval. This independence of the judiciary on political issues, which 
England may claim to have won in the seventeenth century, was something 
new to Indian experience. 

There remains the rule of law, which both emphasizes the independence of 
the courts and provides a safeguard against executive tyranny. The rule was 
declared by Cornwallis in 1793, in these words: ‘The collectors of revenue and 
their officers, and indeed all the officers of Government, shall be amenable to 
the courts for acts done in their official capacities, and Government itself, in 
cases in which it may be a party with its subjects in matters of property shall 
submit its rights to be tried in these courts under the existing laws and regula¬ 
tions. rhe idea that the government could be sued as of right instead of 

6 Cornwallis Correspondence, Vol. 2, p. 588. 
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being petitioned as of grace or mercy, was something quite new. If the govern¬ 
ment itself could be sued with impunity, why not the big man of the district, 
the zamindar, the princeling, the wealthy entrepreneur? The whole legal pro¬ 
cess did much to implant the idea of individual civil rights in the popular 
mmd. A further aid m ms process was the separation of the judicial and execu- 

Sandoned nSniTm b >' Cornwallis hut modified later and 

restored it with mScpfndTnce “ 08856(11 ° ar S uc in its favour aad 

positive promotion of^ubhc wlTare ^ mtroductlon of tiie idea tfiat thc 
Classical Hindu and Muslim ; t f / Was a normal dut > r of government. 
Society for both was t cn ■ 1 government made for non-interference, 

function to protect cio ’ re hgious organism which it was the government’s 
or to create but to nrpep s ^nsure its smooth working. It was not to mould 
fQJQ was to protect th* T j- L D ** inc * u thought for example, the dharma of the 
Shah Jahan had com in U Wa ^ °^^ e - Mughal f imes it was thought that 
r hapsodist,‘Thouow^^u eSt , t0 . this general ideal.’'Hail O King’, said the 
are able and the secrefa ' kan ^ s ^ lvin 8 t0 God. The King is just. The ministers 
contented.’? The Chin ^ ? ones£ ' country is prosperous and the people 
tone. Society w^s an attl£ ^ e was similar in implication though secular in 
^government there woulTbe^ ^ l ° * tse ' k better the government the 

dae nineteenth cemlir, S ° d ' c,d ' s to °b over this view and maintained it into 
Runted in Britain whU wi P res j’ ures > religious, rational, and utilitarian, 
overnor-General Lord Will the J° ry Eden borough to write in 1828 to the 
1 r orm > TJie d . Ian i Bentmck: ‘We have a great moral duty to 
mJ .^forced the nrincinU T Hastings’s time and the eloquence of Burke 
™ s hation, With Ben t W on51 bi! ‘ l y of the government for good ad- 

nroVh- 10 Welfa re. The first srn W furt u her ste P was taken of positive promotion 
mem' r l ° n of mi (sutteel tif S thlS di , rection were the negative ones of the 

introdur!- lfanticide - But they were^u 655 ™ ° f thuggee ’ and the discourage- 
wav don of English irrisatin folI ° wed ^ the new education policy, the 
measured health Measures Self ” f rojects and the building of roads and rail- 

enough \r and m man y respects "it ™ ay have entcrcd into somc of thesc 
ofrp n ' Nevertheless the princini™^ de k<dd tdat they did not go nearly far 

accented U r ° d With wh ich to beaf\ there ’ a P rinci P ,e whic h nationalists 
launcher! f f erwards ' w as it not in a [ theforeig n government and cheerfully 
■ ■ 1 bis attack on the salt tax? nJ 1 ® name °f this principle that Gandhi 

principle, and to some extent real; ^ ^ e hru the new government accepted 
e principle of welfare can takp^ * n P rac tice, the idea of a welfare state, 
case was the development of self-goJ 11 ^^ ^° nr ts- One of these in the British 
can be claimed, for it is not to be sunh rnmerit - For ^ tse ^ no originality 
political sphere desired anything e i Se [l 0se ^ that Indians in general have in the 
Hon. But representative and parliame *he centuries of foreign domina- 
und it is this which the British, in the j at ar ^ £° veniment was something new, 

*he country and which has taken root T\ Stages ^ ieir rule * intr °duced into 
selves inclined fo the Mughal idea of the ^ Sritish rulers in India were them- 

7 Ibm'-Hasan, Central Structure of the ianova£iorls were aimost 

SmtEmpire, London, 193^ p. 360. 
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entirely due to pressure from outside. The first ideas of the ultimate indepen¬ 
dence of a modernized India appeared in the 1820s and 1830s with men like 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Macaulay, but little was done to implement 
them for another eighty years. Representation of Indian opinion was intro¬ 
duced in a tentative way, to reach its logical development with the Morley- 
Minto reforms in 1909. The advent of responsible self-government on the 
parliamentary model was a twentieth-century development, beginning as late 
as 1921 with the inauguration of the Montagu—Chelmsford reforms. Neverthe¬ 
less it immediately took root; this type of government became a fixed Indian 
demand and has been sedulously maintained since independence. But this is 
not surprising, because the various acts were themselves tardy responses to 
long-expressed Indian demands, in their turn the result of absorption of 
British political ideas by the Westernized classes.. Parliamentary government 
as government by discussion and majority vote in representative assemblies 
seems now to be firmly rooted in the modern Indian mind. An estimate of the 
effectiveness of the system in practice was blurred for a time by the towering 
personality of NehrQ. But there seems to be a general conviction that the 
parliamentary is the only respectable form of democracy, as democracy is 
the only respectable form of government. The Indian innovations on these 
lines, such as universal suffrage, the revival of panchayats, and the ending of 
autocratic princely rule, are only extensions of existing British practice and 

principles. . .. . 

Along with parliamentary government we must link nationalism. This is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable examples of the British impact, for the 
British neither designed, nor formally introduced, nor advocated it. Nation¬ 
alism was ‘caught’ by the new Indian intellectuals, especially in Bengal bv 
the joint effect of observing the habits of the British and studying their liter 
ature. Mother India, a new secular goddess, was created. The feeline was 
recruited on the intellectual plane by the study of Continental as well as 
English writers, especially Mazzini, and on the emotional by its linkage with 
religion. To Mahatma Gandhi belongs the credit of bringing it to the people 
at large, and presenting it as a religious but not a sectarian cult IndEm 
nationalism has a distinctive ethos of its own, but it is a fact of the present dav 
and it owes its existence to the British impact. y 

The concept of welfare has many forms. In the 1830s it included the educa¬ 
tion and language policy of the Indian Government. Briefly, English was sub¬ 
stituted for Persian as the language of government and the higher courts, the 
local languages being used in the lower. English also became the medium of 
instruction in the higher government educational institutions, and the content 
of learning included contemporary Western knowledge. Western science and 
history therefore came into the curriculum, and the whole range of Western 
attitudes was conveyed through English and European literature, 
attitndl ° f the po,icy was mixed, as was that of the Indian 

motive rm 7 fc r< n ,l ;-^. Ut - a supply °f English-knowing subordinates was one 
t . , n the Bntish Slde ’ so also was the desire to throw open Western in- 
tellectual treasures to the East. While on the Indian side many learnt English 

Mr.wf^f 0rt a , career > there was an active group led by the reformer Ram 
Monan Roy which desired the spread of Western knowledge for its own sake. 
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The fact was that the decisions of 1835 gave governmental sanction and im¬ 
petus to a process by which the culture and knowledge of the West were pre¬ 
sented to India. The positive means were the government’s educational 
institutions, reinforced by missionary educational and other activity and by 
the personal attitudes of the British officials and others scattered all over the 
nrnfp« a >.tu-f c . oin P tds i on i 150 one was compelled to become 
Western thought and AJ-f? 111311 '’ wear English clothes, or play cricket, 
widening circle of Tnd' ltudes were P^ced side by side with Indian in an ever- 

influenced by this process man inl^ signi ® cant fact is that tfl0se minds \ vere 
whereas before the Mutinv *1 ??, Sidegree ‘ An Index of this factis that 
governmental or missions ^ n . ear |k a,! the new educational institutions were 
ber of colleges, in spite nf^' a* the twenty years from l8 73 to 1893 the num- 
threefold from 55 to 136 * reductlon ' n government support, increased nearly 
ffi this process thp Rr^ 1 u 

the agents for thp h^f S Were not ly acting for themselves; they were 
East, brokers, more o e , pro< : ess expansion of Western culture into the 
The failure to recfumiC/tL- 'agents, more or Jess efficient 
understanding WluT* m n! n d, . stmc tion has been the cause of much mis- 
logy were all part n r ttl ., de Br /' sl1 badges and railways and modern tecimo- 
seemed to be things a- ifif j 0 d blessings of British rule’, to Indians they 
to blame for not brined tu t0 come an >'how. If anything, the British were 
rapid shrinkage of the , g ,j . em sooner °r in larger quantity. In view of the 
la rgely Westernized ™'?™ 11 raust be acce Pted that India would have been 
profitless speculatinn wr ° W i tbe exact natur e of such a process is now a 
Process with their nnii dI ! e . ? ' esS) '■be British in fact deliberately started the 
° ause that decision thomm^ 51011 - 5 dle 18 3°s. India is the richer today he¬ 
el 0 a l i 8 35, the date nffl 50 ^ 1 ', 1 ! 165 tardd - v implemented, was taken as long 
e °fInd 0nesia not urn't e , n inci: s language decisions, instead of, as in the 
The role of the BritLh! ^ tWentieth century was well advanced, 
ents and also much L agen f s cover s much of the British material achieve- 
Bntish w ere the agents t ft®? 1 mercha ndise. In the former realm the 
firm VC °?’ c and experiment t 1 B d£ ’’' e,0 Pbig science of the West with its in- 
ateri ir S ^ he Calcu da Medical r n, lods ' Th e first visible sign of this importa¬ 
nt . ^ lt ? du s[ udents broke - ege esta Wished by Bentinck, where dedic- 

,, raetll ods. These new princinlpl 11 name of the new knowledge and the 

eges and in their concrete P f n Camc ’ n their theoretical form through the 
. r ° u Sh the new industrialism. The" 1 3t ® rst through engineering and then 
m the later nineteenth century'was gro * t b of the mechanized cotton industry 
estern techniques, as the growth ' n ( ?^°b' c of practical India’s acceptance of 
Indian acceptance of Western ideas °Ti Pr ' Vate arts c °heges was symbolic of 
terpreted as wholesale adoption to th le Word acceptance should not be in- 
more accurate to say that these thing* 6 ex<dus t° n of Indian ideas. It would be 
counterparts. The critical process of as"’ 6 ™ entertainec ^ alongside their Indian 
recognized that these things had come to”? 131 ? 00 had sti!l to come ’ but it; was 
to be reckoned with as part of its heritage the country and in future had 
0n the ideological side must be placed tL , , ,., , . 

in r. ... TV . ‘he Whole range of ideas and values 

“■ !'■ Misra, 7he Indian Middle c/„ vr . 

London, 1961, p. 283, 
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which come from the West. Officials, non-officials, and missionaries carried 
them in very varied forms, but these forms were all expressions of funda¬ 
mental concepts rooted in the West as a whole. None of these things were 
really new to India viewed in her totality; they were new to contemporary 
India because they had been overlaid by custom through long stretches of 
Indian history. Intellectually the concept of the critical reason, more particul¬ 
arly a product of the Enlightenment, was introduced under the cloak of 
criticism of Indian customs, institutions, and ideas. The cry of‘superstition’ 
and ‘abomination of heathenism’ were Anglicized versions of Voltaire’s 
‘ ecrasez l’infame’ and further back of Greek scepticism. When these things 
roused echoes in Indian minds it was the European tradition as a whole 
rather than the British in particular they were recording. 

From the same basis of European values came die emphasis on universal 
human rights and duties, on the rights of the individual as a person, and his 
responsibility for and to society as a whole. These things came in the British 
forms of evangelical and radical humanism, of the radical rights of man, and 
of Whig contractual civil rights. But they had their root more immediately in 
French thought and more ultimately in the whole classical Christian tradition. 
To this source must be ascribed social criticism of such things as sati, infanti¬ 
cide, Hindu widowhood, caste, and popular religious cults. Equally from the 
same source must be derived the positive aspect of these ideas, the equality of 
all not only before God but also before the law, the personality and citizen¬ 
ship of women as well as men, the principles of democracy. The part of the 
British in introducing these things was very great. But in this respect they are 
to be judged, not so much by the things they sponsored, as by the fidelity of 
the sponsorship. As in the material sphere, we cannot say that these thines 
would not have come without them; we can only say that they would have 
come at a different time and in a different way. ve 

There remains the question of an Indo-British’ culture analogous to th 
Indo-Persian culture of the Mughals. Will the European intrusion nrov ^ 
more than a smile on the face of the elusive goddess Maya? The Macaul * n ° 
que dream of brown Englishmen mingling the waters of the Thames S' 
Ganges has long since faded. But authorities like the late G. T Gar t? a 
Guy Wint have thought that they discerned signs of a hybrid culture 
serious than the social curiosities recorded by Kipling. In so far as it existed 't 
was confined to a much smaller Indian circle than in the case of the M«*ha1 
‘nearly but not quite’ Indo-Persian culture. The mixing of the races in the 
British case was far less free and less continuous. You cannot develop a hybrid 
culture on board ship or in the intervals between leave in Europe and retire¬ 
ment. The real impact of the West on India has been the steady percolation of 

Wek Thf and V ? Ues . lnt ° Indian minds b y a11 kinds of agendes and at all 
levels. This has produced a ferment in the corporate Indian mind itself The 

SldlE'S *il h RSm Mohan Roy’s ncttvi^ 

and imeliiwnii f 8 ’ They £ ave smce a PP eared in religious, social, political, 

“f.u" Ra te T«rr ,S ' But they d ° n °‘ * dd up to * " ew Indo-European 
' Rather th ese forces are working within the mind of Hinduism to 

aad T d h e fine™onno!a t iCn PreferCnCe ‘° ‘ hC ° ,d tCrm Angl °- Indian « whi <* now has a different 
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produce modifications of outlook and attitude. If the Western pressure is 
long and strong enough it may produce eventually a culture compounded 
of Eastern and Western elements but distinct from either. Previous foreign 
contacts could not be sustained long enough to provoke permanent large-scale 
C a , n H?' f J S lri ”kage of the world and the Western technological drive sug- 

fndeed a BmtWv dlt f 10n n ° !° n f f holds ’ “ which case thc prospect is exciting 
said that a Drocp« * p™? 1 a | on g“term one and for the present it can only be 
a-XSSTSESSS* 0f ,r” d “*'•* 8oSng on. And. leti.bn 
side. Modern Indian ;„<?„» ° y b c” tbe Westera or the taking on the Indian 
has increased in the twentieth on . ( ? urop 1 f be S an in the eighteenth century; it 
grow in largely immin ki Wltb sucb hgures as Gandhi; it will steadily 
contacts. One thS k , ■! s ’ smficant ways with the increase of East-West 

a borrower nor ■? i pr> j Ce . ai , n .‘ tbe traditional brahmanical attitude of‘neither 
nor a lender be’ is gone for good. 




CHAPTER XXVI 


Hindu Religious and Social Reform in 

British India 


by J. T. F. Jordens 


INTRODUCTION 

Viewing the millennia of Indian history, one can hardly think of a greater 
contrast than the one that exists between eighteenth-century and twentieth- 
century India. On the one hand we have a stagnating traditional culture and 
society at very low ebb, in fact in a state of decadence not witnessed before, a 
decadence condemned by most modem Indians from Ram Mohan Roy on¬ 
wards. On the other hand we have a still traditional society in the throes and 
the creative excitement of modernizing itself, of emerging as a new nation, re¬ 
maining thoroughly its own and rooted in its culture, yet talcing its place in 
the contemporary world. The nineteenth century was the pivotal century that 
saw the initiation of this process, that brought about an enormous transforma¬ 
tion in the religious, social, economic, political, and cultural spheres. 

How did this transformation come about? Many interrelated factors were 
involved. First we have the total impact of the British Raj. It influenced 
Indian life through many channels: administration, legislation, trade, the 
creation of a network of communications, inchoative industrialization and 
urbanization, all had great influence not only on the many Indians who be¬ 
came directly involved in them, but also on society as a whole, because every 
measure in some way interfered with some traditional patterns of life. In the 
cultural field too the British exerted pressure through the work of scholars, 
educators and missionaries, orientalist, utilitarian, or evangelical. The sum 
total of this influence acted on the life and ideas of the people in multiple 
wave forcing them to adjust their patterns of life to the new circumstances 
and thus effecting a continuum of social change. 

-tam-line ou t as landmarks in this gradual adaptation to new conditions are 
th^ ^formers These are the Indians who consciously reacted to the new 
situation and advocated deliberate changes in social and religious attitudes 
involving a break with tradition itself. They saw change not as a 
slot adaptive processf but as a positive value in itself, and contrasted it with 
the negativity of existing patterns. As a group they had a great impact on 
nineteenth-century India, though they were not by far the only factor in 

Social and religious reformers were, naturally, not a new phenomenon in 
Hinduism; in fact in some ways the is to *e con¬ 

tinuously adaptive and reformist. Yet the nineteenth-century reform move¬ 
ment was in general distinguished from previous indu reform by a cluster of 
new characteristics. It became closely wed e o a political movement, and 
consequently sought to influence political authority, administration, and 
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legislation. This political movement became very soon an all-India nationalist 
movement, and reform acquired a nationalist flavour and an all-India exten¬ 
sion. Whereas previously social reform was inextricably interwoven with re¬ 
ligious motivation and religious reform, in the nineteenth century the relation¬ 
ship of the two oscillated, and sometimes secular and rationalistic motives 
were the decisive ones, though in fact the century did produce a few reformers 
° ta ^ within the traditional pattern, and whose influence on 
SwamI Mar Ivan a nC< f lasigmfipant - Amon S them the most noteworthy are 

of a scct tori " 8 i,is name ' and 

new spirit. Th^ had no doubts as to the main stimulants of this 

literature brought / ^ a ^ mm ^ stra ti°n, English education, and European 
challenge to the nm! ♦ , a conste Nation fresJl ideas which constituted a 
the idea of hum- Jn e cctlJ£ds * Rationalism as the basis for ethical think- 
engineering social h P ro £ ress ar| d evolution, the possibility of‘scientifically’ 
dividualisrn were nU a J!^ e * con cept of natural rights connected with in™ 
exerted by the id,? ien f°J raditional soc ^ty* An equally strong influence 
some later nationalist * > wor ^ of the Christian missionaries. Although 
century reformers thern^i erS tend . to discount this influence, the nineteenth™ 

to give credit where it w^a Start * n £ %v hh Ram Mohan Roy, did not hesitate 
Uncertain terms, even wha! ue * and acknowledged their indebtedness in no 
activity, vigorously opposing certain aspects of missionary 

^efi«d" AO,: UP T ° l88 ^ 

a^o *• nCW S0cia l group, ^the'Erlor 0 ^ ccntury > India had already produced a 
neon( lal t d With British administrat* 1 ' oduca ^ e d intelligentsia, mostly closely 
deafw,!f at several ideas of reformfi" British trade - was amongst these 
slant cl h a personat Problem th-t iff 31 . 31 ? 1 *' Thc y were primarily trying to 
social ^ ^th Britishers and Euf CCted . their own ,ives vcry deeply: con- 
gust <£ nd f el,gious characteristics nfo? 3 ” ldeas made tliem look u P on some 

fhet ; C,a , 1 refor m in this first'£° ^ own society with horror and dis¬ 
and Jwf 6 t0 cope with the diffi c 8 ulZ aS 1 ?° Stly prom P £ed b y th e desire of 
i nfl hlc |t were experienced too h t,es which they experienced themselves 

r a nv 7 d 8rOUp - Therewa 'noUsy'L 0therS beIo " gi « g £ o their European- 

wac tn de l' rC t0 transf °rm the strucLr^ COncern for the mass of the P e °P le> 
ri • t0 feshape their lives according f, 1 society at large. What they wanted 

^covering. They sought to clarifv .Y le . new standards and values they were 
among their kindred intelligentsia -rtf Cir ^ Wn ideas, and propagate them 
Paganda rather than of organization US - lb ' s first stage was a time of pro- 
e.xcjusively concerned with his own err? ^me when the reformer was almost 
was inchoative and when it was geS a , time also when political concern 
needed to be based upon the solid foun i • held that P ersonal social reform 
Bengal aat| on of religious reform. 

Bengal was first to undergo significant R r ;.- , . , 

new English-educated group. By the earlv ,» Sh influenc . e an f t0 Produce the 

j fooos we notice already a crystal- 
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lization of different reactions to Western influence and Unciunnv three 
distinct groups, the radicals, the reformers, and the conservatives Ram 
Mohan Roy ( 1772 - 1833 ) was the first great >modem reformer,V™* mh £ 
good reason been called ‘The Father of Modern India . In his youth he 
studied Persian and Arabic, as well as classical Sanskrit texts. His work for the 
East India Company and his commercial success allowed him at: *}f e ?I 
forty-two to retire from business and settle m Calcutta in comfortable cir 
cumstances. The twenty years left of his life were of 

Bengal and the rest of India. His studies of Islam and Hinduism and his deep 
acquaintance with the thought of the West equipped him more than any of Ins 
contemporaries for the role of social and religious reformer that he was to 

Pl In' the relieious sphere Ram Mohan’s main target of attack was the Hindu 
w ., ' of idolatrv its mythology and cult. He proposed as an alternative a 
system of 1 £ strongly influenced by European deism and the ideology 

d fS ,C i l T y ^In S ^Sh whom he had close links. His remote, transcendent God 
of the Unitariansi with wteo ^ # distance without the quest for interces . 

was to be praised a. study 0 f ot her religions convinced him that below 

sion or mystical uni • sltDers titions there lay hidden a common core of 

their dogmas, rituads 5 , it J rian et hics. That is why he could write a eulogy 

rational religion ™?J?* hi .y receptso f Jesus and yet attack Christian theology 

of Christian morality in . contr oversy with the missionaries. He claimed 

and engage for several y to bg found ^ ^ anc i e nt Upanishads, some 

that his reformed Hm Vedanta. In fact his very schematic religious 

of which he translate > of Brahma, practically no specifically Hindu 

creed has, apart from tne 

content. # fnrmer Ram Mohan’s interest was mainly in the appalling 
As a social rei } ’ Hindu society, an interest that was to dominate the 
condition of worn ^ Qr man y decades. He is rightly famous for his long 
social reform mov fof the abolition of sati, the self-immolation of 

and successful w Qf their husbands, and he fought incessantly 

widows on the tunera ^ female education. 

against child mam g ^ primarily propaganda, leading on to agitation. 

Ram Mohan s me d Q J t streams of tracts from his pen, all related 
His propaganda was c reinforced by journalism: he was a pioneer in 

to his reforming mainly through his Bengali and Persian 

the birth of the English-type education as the main in¬ 

weeklies. He also str ® n ®L y 1 5 ha J s propaganda led on to agitation proper, in 
strument for reform. RamiMo P J e g ngs and petitions and thus to in- 

order to marshal public opinio ty ^ agitate> organize, and succeed. As 
fluence the government. H and mor e that political agitation had 

time went on Ram and the laSt yearS ° f hi$ Ufe s P ent in 

to be used to influence the g work, again setting a trend for the de- 

England were mainly directed * ^ yement of Ra m Mohan’s organizational 
cades to come. The crowning Sabha (later known as Brahmo 

efforts was the £™**™J**Z% ‘ to teach and to practise the worship 
Samaj) in 1828. This was a religiou ^ j ^ where congregational wo * 

took plare, free from idolatry and superstition, modelled mostly on Unitarian 
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worship. During Ram Mohan s lifetime and fora decade afterwards it was but 
a small body of men gathering regularly for religious services, but later under 
new leaders it became of much greater significance. 

eI™ M °^V'i Ver b , r °? e Hinduism, and in his public life he was care- 
1Hi? ’ Cn ^ ie ort-vodox. he felt reform had to be carried out from within 

time led bv thcThrim' ^ ''.'! CW Was re P ud iated by the young radicals of the 
movement came tn I ^ lirasian teac her Henry Derozio (1809-31), whose 

ism, and they bittcriv^mcked^rthori ^ Bc ' lgai .’- Tlieir reIi S ion was rali onal- 
talk revolutionary Lt rh ■ Oi ! til0 doxym all its aspects. Not only was their 
threw away their sLr h 10ns matched their convictions: some 

for Hinduism inti w ate and openly haunted their contempt 

U P in arms and artnd r i dj k e ^ s Ram Mohan, Orthodox society was 

pressure on the other 1 ^ t0 dlsmj * ss Derozio from Hindu College and put 
suffered severely f olIn ^ men ; ^ was a massive campaign in which many 
Weakened Y 0Lm& R Pn f ? m j C ! r ^ amj ^ es - Derozio’s premature death in 1831 
youth of its memh^rc ti ’^1 , t ^ lc it was dead as a movement: the 

hon from real sodetv' ideology and leadership, their isola- 

§ r °up the onslaught nfT iandica R s t0 ° great to allow them to survive as a 
poured by ^ °^ hodox ^ Rut many individuals of this group, 

burning nationalism 1C ^ ard scdl0 °* of rational thought and fired with 

»»<i ”»Tb3b£." ! in 80vernment p° sts an<i in 

Sd" lhc ths Ben S al > s °'i«y of the lime. 

and d ” s of tbe socio-religious ,L“ kanIa Deb f 1 794 - 1876 ), they were the de- 
they formed in lSiothf ni S( l uo against both reformers and radicals, 
Hindu parties, and thelarLlt r™* Sabhi1 ' ™s was the most wealthy of the 
Orth re ormers every inch of the w IUi ‘ Tlbers - Through its newspaper it fought 
its ve ^ 0X p . arty in fact contributed f ° r • lle P rotectio11 of orthodoxy. Yet the 
Aft? n C -* Ve role in promotion p c ° ns iderably to the reform movement by 
a decad Ram Mohan Roy’s deaflfh 8 '^education, even among girls, 
and n ^ 6 ’ and then Debendran^th Bra lmo Samaj was in the doldrnms for 
an ~f ave . !t a new direction He ri, agor 5 08‘ 7-i9°5)took over its leadership 
a drvd 21 ! 12 ' 31 ’ 011 with members form"^- tbe Sama J from a loose society into 
Brlb dratl . or l of faith, established 3 y imtiate d by a ceremony. He drew up 
self 10 mtssKmaries, and created 3 t le0,o S ical school, sent out the first 
vas inclined towards the come ne , W btur Sy, the ‘Brahma Rites’. He Jiirn- 
an r av erse to Ram Mohan’ ( mP at ' Ve an d the bhakti aspect of Hindu- 
L Ica duties, and the near-Vedic h ratl0na lism. With a stress on devotion, 
moved closer to the mainstream of H . n ° n 'idolatrous Brahma rites, the Samaj 
s main preoccupation was with rel■ mdU ^ Sm! as S rew in numbers, 

offending orthodoxy too much. lglous not social reform, and it avoided 
Rut with Keshub Chandra Sen (jg-o B 

miaj. Soon after his accession t„ a new wind started to blow in the 

4 - . Tv ■ -a - . I i 4 . « a i * 


Samaj. Soon after his accession to the sT^ a ncw winti starte _- 

leadership next to himself. Keshub was ° CI . ety ’ °ebendranath elevated him to 
pudiaring all Hindu cult, rejecting caste 0impatient iconoclastic reformer, re- 
gion he had a new ‘universalistic’ tend* 11 ^^ 2 seclusion of women. In reli* 

Christianity. Soon the Samaj split in two-T^. with stror ! g leani " gs toward ^ 

J °> °n the one hand Debendranath and 
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the older members, cautious in reform, Hindu in religion, formed the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj; on the other Keshub and his young men, impatient and cos¬ 
mopolitan, established the new Brahmo Samaj of India. Sen s Samaj was the 
most popular. Universalism was stressed by the introduction of selected texts 
from the great religions, and on the other hand the connection with Hinduism 
and with Bengal was strengthened by the adoption of modes of worship 
characteristic of the followers of Chaitanya, such as the public devotionalism 
of the samkirtan. In the social sphere too Keshub forged ahead, and in 1871, 
after visiting England, he founded the Indian Reform Association, which 
organized female education, workers’ education, charity, and temperance 
bodies. Keshub achieved a great success in the passing of the Marriage Act 
(1872) which legalized Brahmo marriages. This, however, was perhaps the 
main factor in effectively separating the Brahmos from the Hindu community, 
thus impeding greatly their effectiveness as a leaven of society. 

The vear 1872 constituted the peak of Keshub’s career and influence: at 
that time he was no doubt the most vigorous, inspiring, and admired religious 
tnat time ne India. It was perhaps the influence of Ramakrishna that 

now SetXbincreasingly obsessed with his own reiigions de- 
now made is.esn . . , fmore and more as a new prophet, a new Christ, a 

velopment. He sa - n “ oduced new eclectic Hindu rites involving lights and 
new Chaitanya. He whjle at the same time he was more and more 

fire and ^l tian j t y P All this mystic preoccupation drew him away from 

attracted to Chns .y g hg a , lowed his thirteen-year-old daughter to 

social reform, vvn Hjndu riteSj it was the occasion for the majority of 
marry a P rl * ce away> forming the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Keshub now 
Brahmos to brea ^ ^ New Dispensat j on> intended to unite all creeds. It 
formed the cn " r tism of beliefs and cults, with as its centre Keshub, the 

was a strange syi f Keshub > s death it broke up into insignificant parties 
new Christ. &00 was t he Sadharan which persisted and remained a 

Of the three ^ Keshub some how made it impossible for this first 

force forreiorm movement in India rea n y to become an all-India affair, 
socio-religious r ri the moV ement proved to have no lasting effect on 

and, despite ms Pi v ^ hand , Keshub at his best did augur the next stage of 
the masses, on *“ . . f an a ll-India reform and one that concerned the 

the movement m ms visi« 

masses. Bengal also produced the scholar Isvarachandra 

During this * ok the widow remarriage movement, the first 

Vidyasagar C 1820 ^ 1 !.. was taken up all over the country, and who saw it to 
social reform causes that ^ ^ principal of Sanskrit College, he is 

a successful concWswn- Bcngm pr0 se style’. The reform he advocated 
venerated as the tatn a high-caste widow could legally remarry, 

and saw become; law,■ / in fact was taken advantage of by very few for 

affected few individ ertheIesS) t he widow remarriage movement was very 
linportant’because ft became the inspiration of other reform movements all 
over the country. 

Maharashtra 

From 1840 on we find in Maharashtra ample evidence of a growing 
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religious and social reform awareness. There were already in many places local 
reform groups and societies, many of which were started by students of the 
Elphinstone Institution founded in 1827. In this early stage two personalities 
already stand out. Gopiil Hari Deshmukh (1823-92) known as Lokahita- 
wadT, was English-educated and destined for a legal career His writings in 
Marathi contained bitter attacks against the social iniquities of traditional 
society, the caste system, and the condition of women He also denounced 
loudly that typical feature of Maharashtra, the absolute intellectual and 
dominance of brahmans over Hindu life His friend and collaborator 

Sete form n hr.rL T T°f P r °* a "d poetic works, and gave it con- 
SST" organization for the uplift of the low castes the Satyasodhak 

' ' 0re !. iCal , PM " wafa v»y practical atan: 

widows’ children u S ’ - Ch ° 0 S for um °uchab]es, a foundling home for 
low-caste workers fi!l P assionat ^ anc * practical concern was for the poor, the 
Political anti hS hCpeasaufs - In hls work we lind the beginnings of the later 
uniois brahman movement of Maharashtra, and^also of the trade 

social reform^he^Pr-^i ^ ort ’ 1 lls own organization of religious and 

a Brahmo Samai mS rtha ” a S . amaj ' II was a visit of Keshub Chandra Sen as 
own society The , Monar J l J lat ]ns P* re d the Maharashtrians to found their 
Bcn« S n ™ e a ' he ' ,T,° f lhc Pranh “ s StimSj was similar to that of its 
te MabarashtrL sai^tVr 1 “ consclousl y Itnlted with the bhakli tradition of 
attitude to the Vedn* o„a \ ^ efe . vvas f^ c same rejection of idolatry, a negative 
worship. Social reform wasTk^T^‘i 011 ’ and a similar l yP e of congregational 
“h-ning itself mainlv wi.h l ° Sdy connected with religious reform, con- 
of women. le inj Q u ities of the caste system and the condition 

in certain aspects quite the movement in Maharashtra was also 

tnans saw reform as a rom * ts Bengali counterpart. The Maharash- 

stitutions. They invoked their 3 ^ r ° CeSS transformation of values and in- 
Movement that was evolution 1Tlec ^ ev al bhakti tradition as another reform 
with Hinduism nor should it hr" ^ r 5 v °lutionary. Reform should not break 
guided by this caution* thou eh T soc * e ty. Their social behaviour was 

were careful not to offend orthodo? n ° Clastic in their pronouncements, they 
They also had a different attitude?* andcast c prejudices by rebellious action, 
and social reform. Whereas the B °'^ ards tbe connection between religi° us 
tween the two, and were inwardly 6 "^'* 8 ^ t * ie need a c * ose rc ' at ‘ on ^ e " 
form a new creed and cult in order t COn5pe M e d either to become atheists or to 
trians believed that social and reli ° ma ^ e two harmonize, the Maharash- 
connected, evolutionary ways. Ther ° US re ^ orrns could go their separate, yet 
fabric or the Hindu religion. As a resuK n ° need to revolutiooize the s °? iaI 
of their ideas through education and , • y concentrated on the propagation 
down to the practical task of social work 1 '" 8 ° n the ° ne hand ’ and tIiey g0t 
The Prartbana Samaj, as an organizaHr.° n ot ^ e j' . „ n „, 

its members, like M. G. Ranade, R. G £ Tv - 113 aT it■ f "fwere 
among the great leaders of nineteenth-centnry m!S Aa aid the^became 
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the founders of the Social Reform Movement in later years. The special 
character of this movement ensured the possibility of its reaching out to the 
whole society, and not just to a separate sectanan group, and thus it was 
able to develop into a movement for general social reform, as we shall 

S ° At this early stage religious and social reform was practioilly non-exis^nt 
in Madras. There were some Brahmo Samaj and some 

groups, established by Bengali and Maharashtrian missionaries, but Madras 

was very slow to get really started. The reason for this seems to av 
peculiar social structure prevalent there. It was a very ngid, ossifi ^ j 
fiercely dominated by the brahmans, who were also the few Engilis -e 
south India had so far produced. Social reform took long to break throug 
this region. 

North India 

Northern India in the meantime produced a real Hmd u 'S 
form work was to have the deepest and most lasting effect Dayanmida 

Saraswatfs (1824-83) formative a major element in their 

other reformers, for whom English education was J awav from 

development. Dayananda, from a Gujarati brahmanj^ ^ he wa * dered 
home in his youth to become an ascetic. For se teachers> and obser v- 

around India, putting himself to school underam ach j eve d. In 1863 he 

ing Hinduism with a closeness no other reto /™ r he adde d the establishment 
became a wandering preacher, and five years lat .. os j n Calcutta, and he is 
of schools to his activities. In 1872 he met tne give up his sannydsi's 

said to have followed two suggestions of K- es * pre ach in the vernacular 
near-nakedness and dress like a townsman, ana and j n ig 75 he 

instead of in Sanskrit. By now his ideas ha . f unded his reform society, 
published his major work the Satyarth Prakash and iou 

the Arya Samaj. - _ e was a striking combination 

This enormously impressive and powerfu g** f onn ative years of his 

of the traditional ascetic and the modern retor • tfae scr i p tures, striving 
life were spent as a wandering sannyasi fulfilment, and all the time 

through yoga and asceticism to find his rejig ^ su ddenly he appears on 
observing living Hinduism from within. Th c f Hinduism. But his style is 
the stage as a Luther, attacking the excrescen _ Sanskr j t> and he challenges 
still very traditional: his preaching is done ora ^ deaVOurs to prove his point of 
the great pandits to public debates where ibe a f ter his contact with the 
view by reference to the scriptures. And n a ^’ roach emerges: that of the 
Brahmo and Prarthana Samaj leaders, a ” succe ssfully adopt the modern re¬ 
organizing reformer. And here we see b'in education> organization. It was 
form techniques: the vernacular, publicatm > that m ade Dayananda into a 
the powerful combination of all these re formers. 

unique figure among the nineteenth-centu y t emer g ed neither from a per- 
Dayananda’s theological vision was °” ut f ro m the intimate observation of 
sonal mysticism nor from Western ideas, . polytheism, idolatry, and the 
the corrupt Hinduism of his day. He atta 
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many superstitious beliefs and rites connected with them, and the stranglehold 
of the brahmans on sacred lore and religious practice. He had the vision of a 
primeval monotheism, above the paraphernalia and hostilities of all human 
creeds. This religion he felt, was in fact the original Vedic religion, which was 
contained in the four Vedas but had become corrupted over the centuries It 

was his aim to propagate the truth of thnt : ■ , . . ur . H 

and thereby to reinstate the Indian ™>nni *° r £ Jnstate 11 Jn Its P urit Y* 

Dayananda’s religion, whilst denonnrf ^ C ^ eir * or g° tten glory. Thus 
kept close to orthodoxy in seventh - S mUCh of contemporary Hinduism, 
karma and transmigration and 3 m„ * S ‘ C Ways; belicf in the Ve $ as > and in 
various Hindu names for the one rS*™?- l V he S1X darshanas and t0 the 
for many, especially becan^ „r , , ls theology had a great attraction 

Vedic faith over all relioinnc lls , Proud assertion of the superiority of the 
idolatrous monolhiist Sou, o ‘ “ ° ffsr ° fth = Possibility of boi„ 8 a uon- 
„ h his reform of “,m, J1 J''” 8 *° be “ thOT °"S 1 ' Hindu, 

jlf P Ur 8 ed them of their idS"^ W3S Ins P ired b y the same spirit. Though 
tlie basic rites of Hinduism ■ ti ^ nd su P crsti tious impurities, he kept 
113611 ts. To these he added th^ fiVC da,ly sacrifices and the sixteen sacra- 
ncludingthe singing of hvmnc n ° W reformist type of communal worship, 
sacrifice. ■ ns » sermons, and lectures, besides the new homo 

ayananda’s social r^r 

many sec |;ar ian 0rcaste ta ?™ Was / ounded on the basic assumption that the 
t jl a Hlnd u’s lif e had in theme ^ custon ? s that tyrannized over every aspect 
by thp X i? reSCences had accumuliTn no J e ' lgious meaning, Over the centuries 
system brahmans in order to dnm^ ^ ^ ad been g!ven reli g ious importance 
system.'! aS . nothin S hut the utter'd?! 6 ^ I ? eopIe ‘ The contemporary caste 
qualifies J Iety then divided in /f ner f tl0n of the ori S inal Vedic «mw 
That was Jndi viduai per Wn f H r C asses accordin g to the deeds and 
main inst™ C Syslerri > Dayanandi f’i? nd women had ec l uaI rights with men. 
children in U Th emS shouid "turn, and the 

government ij. a * w s Pirit, completely ^ be , threc ‘ Schools would rear the 
andaiwdy^,-- t,0 n would reclassify from contemporary society; 

fold. This aim mP j !8nwoulci brinB y rhr°^- e accordin g to qualities and merit; 
was too much of d program m= w S ere oh?” 8 ?“? Muslims back to the Hindu 
his own ?ay h ° e f d a iH reali st to expec?^ and Dayananda 

anti-caste action £ L n ? lau " 6 h a dS2T? t,0n of the perfect s °<*ty in 
The beginning oftfi^ 1S /°^ 0wers - Ck 0,1 caste > nor did he expect 

gramrne'Tpne^Ld 0 ? 31 p!atform Wth^T tentative - Although many aspects 

ESS afCw.« tes ° fhi ! pro- 

form frm„H TV - rc by their own nm„' • , 01 Bombay and Calcutta, in- 
years'the «;•> .? yananda ’ s Vedic creed n"? 13 aUitudes towards religious re- 
became thV ipaj . saored ex Piosive success? 1 ?i! a11 P alatab,e - But after a few 
in a wn-^ K?° St bmad!y based move mem 0 p he Pan J ab > and from then on it 
he ren beIon g to this first period 0 f j nd ! °^ aiI - Although Dayananda does 
, Presents a transitional stage and in lVl<dua Jistic reform, in another way 
us vision of a complete overhaul of Hindn UgUrales futur e developments with 
tion of reform and nationalism. Soc,et y and his creative amalgama- 
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IF. The Second Stage: 1880-1900 

From 1880 two important tendencies which had been stirring in the previous 
decades occupied the Indian scene: nationalism and political action. From 
now on individuals and groups openly identified themselves with an Indian 
nation, a new concept in Indian history; and this elite group, consciously 
nationalist, conceived its function as being primarily one of political agitation 
and reform. This predominance of nationalism and politics now began to 
exert influence on the ideas of religious and social reform which had pre¬ 
viously prevailed. Nationalism itself developed two patterns, a religious one 
and a secular one, and each school assigned a different place to social reform. 

Two early outstanding examples of the new religious nationalism are 
Bankim and Tilak. It is very striking how the religious nationalism of both in 
fact had deep provincial roots, and may be seen as Bengali and Maharashtrian 
nationalism respectively, only half-heartedly projected on to an all-India scale 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94) found Bengal divided between the 
traditionalist orthodox and the progressive reformers, both of whom he saW 
as unable to create a real revival, the ones slaves to rigid tradition, the others 
blind admirers of the West. Bankim felt that real revival could only be 
achieved by changing the national character through an internal reform of 
Hinduism. For the last twenty years of his life Bankim wrote voluminously 
with that one purpose: to lay the religious foundations of the revival of ^ 
strong Bengal, virile and independent. His religion combines the humanism % 
Positivism with the activist interpretation of the Krishna myth and of «h 
Bengali cult of the Mother Goddess. His novels in particular awoke i lu 6 
Bengalis, first the middle class, and later the masses, a self-confiden > the 
pride in their language and their religion. It was a new nationalism 9nd 
foundly Bengali, and radically Hindu, the religious aspect of whirK ’ pro * 
inforced by a new pride in the historical heroes of Bengal as Ji u S re ' 
Bankings novels. B as cel ebrated in 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1857-1920) was as Maharashtrian in his 
as Bankim was Bengali. He too wanted the Indians to become st™ ° nallSm 
proud and united in nationalism, and he too saw Hinduism as Ml 8 again > 
of this new spirit. To promote this spirit he published books aJ^Mf 5 
exalting the antiquity and greatness of Hinduism and nrearh- d artlcles > 
his Gita Rahasya. But he did more: he inaugurated new HinH I aC - Uvism in 
Ganapati festival and the Sivaji festival thus S ^ U festivals, the 
ideas of Hindu nationalistic ltS ’ XS' POpula “ wi,h his 
glorious Maharashtrian past Although h» 8 Vj a pnde in their 
change, he was against social reform insn' h 1, a ?„ not hn ? lse,f against social 
the severance of soc^Ll Xm and ^ v ^ WeStern ideas ' He Seated 
politics should come first and extend^th!^ 3 ag,tat, ° n -, Nation aIist Hindu 

m his mind with social reform He relentl "TT’ a ” d tbls was incompatible 
point. orm - He relentlessly fought the reformers on this 

ganized00^^1121 ^I^waTaBom^M“ ,8St became or - 
1912), who launched the issue that ^T^i* * 1 ? ’’ Behram J r Malabar! (1853- 
consciously nati ona,: the 
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by tin Age of Consent Bill* MjM bitri s campaign was different from earlier 
ones in that it was the work of a determined and skilful journalist who was 
primarily intent on putting the concrete and harrowing reality before the 
people in such a way that it could not be ignored. And ignored it was not. No 
other cause excited such a storm over the whole of fndia for such a prolonged 
period. No reformer or politician could afTord not to take sides The Age of 
Consent Bill controversy put social reform on the national map, never to be 
ignored again, and achieved the indissoluble wedding of social reform with 
the nationalist movement. On the one hand it thus propagated effectively 

reXilTstsTk^Tihk 111 °l her , hatldilalso Publicized die"anti-reformers, 

between die k refl k ’ and . m * de them clos e their ranks. This first battle 
ideology was hZZ ^ ‘f 6 If vival!sts was won by the former, whose 
So“aicoS re S P y Riinade and implemented in ,hc National 

np^mmediatdvwhiih** 011 ^ C T'“ was f °™<fcd in 1885 the question came 
its deliberations tl* ° r n0t £he Congress shou ld include social reform in 
Age of Consent ml W3S debated for a couple of years, while the 

dude social oueshT °“ trove £f>' was ra S’ng, and it was finally decided to ex¬ 
body, The Nition d n t, fr °! n r CO r SreSS deliberat ‘ons, but to form a separate 
the Congress'meettp M r C °o ferenCe ’ t0 meet cach >' ear immediately after 
organizer of dm Cn r ^ anade (*852-1901) was the key theorist and 
fence b,oL h : ,f°t; erc "“- Tl “ first important way in which the Con. 
affirmation of a provincial social reform bodies, was in its 

Congress, emphasizing R bad same secular roots as the 

k&sie motives of reform Ti iadlv * du£d conscience and humanism were the 
form; its role was tint nf C - tl ^ ercnce was u ot an active instigator of re- 
was given national recn a natl0na ^ of local reform work: local work 
methods in this f ori] „ j 1lon * and tbe reformers discussed their aims and 
guiding light, walked Jjf SSf r d resolutions of an all-India nature. Ranadc, 
Proaches together, advo™tm« tl &btrope in trying to keep the different ap- 
as the century drew to a -In g r ^ orrn along the lines of least resistance. But 
and pressing for action Whp t n - more rad ical reformers became more vocal 

taken over by Chandavarkar !! Kanade dJ ed in 1901 and his leadership was 

and impatience, a bolder CrE °^ m °deration ended, and a new urgency 

While during , he laruwo S c”,?"" 1 i,ielr . 
described above was going on o n * neteentb century the evolution 

groups continued their own growth e nabona i sta S e J th c provincial reform 
ment experienced a steady growth l * 1 P er i° d tbe SOC] i a i reform move- 
except Bengal. adherents and activities in all areas, 

Maharashtra 

In Maharashtra ail major towns st 

tions, the activity and growth of wl ■ their own locaI Reform Assoc * a ‘ 
leaders. An outstanding personality J*° h de P ended much 011 the individual 
m2) who founded in 1890 the Sharad* « widow Pandita RamabaI < l858 ~ 
in Poona. She was closely assisted bv S?“ n * a home , for b ' gh clilss 
Karve, who married a widow himself a ^ 01ulu Kheshave fJaler Maharshi) 

1 and revived the Widows Remarriage 
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Association of Poona. He too established a home for widows, and promoted 
female education. The Prarthana Samaj continued its work, and sponsored 
reform mainly through educational work directed at women and low-caste 
workers, elementary schools, and orphanages. Although it was little pre¬ 
occupied with religious life and reform, it retained, in an age when secularist 
humanism was strong, the vital connection between social and religious 
reform. 

Madras 

Madras at this time was only just beginning to interest itself in social re¬ 
form. The rigidity of the caste structure and the slower political awakening in 
this province were certainly important causes of this delay. In 1892 the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association came into being, led mostly by radical re¬ 
formers. They, however, were a small high-caste group, and their ambition 
was mostly turned inwards upon the members, who individually took a num 
her of reformist pledges. Two individual reformers did make their mark in 
local work at the time: Viresalingam Pantulu (1848-1919), whose efforts were 
concerned with the plight of widows, and R. Venkata Ratnam Naidu (1862- 
1939), who started a ‘social purity movement’ advocating temperance and 
combating the devadasi custom. 


Bengal 

In Bengal, where social change had advanced rapidly, social reform went 
into a depression. The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was very active in nhilan 
thropic work on behalf of the underprivileged and the lower classes but it 
not engaged in social reform as such. An outstanding exception was «wif- 
pada Banerjl, who worked valiantly for the uplift of women and wid 0 ws and 
married a widow himself. In this province, where the commitment bv 
orthodoxy and by others to the West was more passionate and fanatic* n 
elsewhere, the all-absorbing intensity of political commitment and the « • 

of cultural revival relegated social reform into the background. passion 
Nevertheless, Bengal did produce a religious figure of immense 
Ramakrishna (1834-86). A simple temple priest at the templ^f 
khineshwarl near Calcutta, he achieved fame as a great mystic He Zhin«i 
simplicity of preaching, mystical and philosophical depthf spirituaHntensityl 
and direct earnestness, with a pure Hinduness to such a degree that even the 
most Westernized and sophisticated could hardly withstand his fascination. 
His doctrine, arrived at by experimentation with other religions was simply 
that all religions are true , but that for everyone the religion he was bom in 
was the best possible one. In a Sankarite way he did not condemn idolatry, as 
it met the religious needs of simple people. In the last years of his life he at¬ 
tracted around himself a group of young educated Bengalis who were capti¬ 
vated by his personality and his doctrines. The leader of these was 
Narendranath Datta (1862—1902), who became Vivekananda, the founder of 
the Ramakrishna Mission and of a new order of monks. His influence on 
Indian nationalism will be discussed later, and also the importance of the 
Ramakrishna Mission as a religious and social reform organization. 
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North India 

ro!m %vas omnizedn^ P “" i4b and lhe North-Western Province, social rc- 

was the Arya Samaj andSX, 0 ^" 11 - bodic f had liU . !c im P act herC: i( 
The Arya Samaj, though it exnprl, ° r ® a n!zatlons that dominated the scene, 
in 1893, grew as no reform bnmf f ° a Spllt betwecn orth odox and liberals 
bers were fast approaching ion CVer grew: b - v tbe enci of thc century its mem- 
steadily and they soon rival! 1 j°°' Tbe ^ r educational work was advancing 
their schools. Dayananda had™ 1 • ( ' bnst ’ ari missionaries in the number of 
combination of elements fo < \ er . tai ! dy f° urid the right formula for success: a 
ciently administered and ii hn i!" ' so * at * on elsewhere. The Samaj was edi¬ 
tion without being one -„ u c cc ! hesio11 and strength of a caste organiza- 
! ts socia! Programme avoid J!f erS r ‘ va!le d the Brahmos in religious zeal; yet 
inspired by the liberal annr/10 /^icalism of the Brahmos, but was rather 

Hinm'- Ve pro P a Sanda againsMdm *!* Prarthana Samaj: whilst continuing its 
„ Propaganda rraJ- a ^' Polytheism, and the social abuses of 

socieV Th an - P ° puIation th*£~* an increasillg P erc entage of the 
st „ r f 3* , Ttle Arya Sartiai ,!, aj dld 110t require a break with Hindu 

ed the pi ^ ess f , 8an effectively to reach out to the masses and 
* Was ln the north tS?m E c Hmdu societ y from within, 
gions ? 5 em had some charaf CasCe organizations ar °se. Here the 

mans w-f made reform through ’f Which dlstin S ulshed il fra| n other re¬ 
mediated corn P ar atively weaf h of C pDsslbIe; the dominance of the brah- 
other ar P3 ° nt J? UOUS ca stes and m ’f maj ’ orit J r of P C0 P ,C belonged to inter- 
over their S ' CaSfes Wer e traditional gr0lJps were not so depressed as in 
came inm , niemb m. What 3 y We * organized and held effective power 
their o Wn eing: these were vr ^ W . a * tliat associations of related castes 
their n r n o gr0Ups ' Their n r j mp ' ” tary bodies t0 whicil caste leader s attached 

social reform 11 - 6 includ ed manv ofm WaS the welfare of the combers, but 

lodged them CrSl So tba t the nL/ tbe ’ deais and principles advocated by 
r In 1 S87 the Kaya™ socj eties. ^ Social Con f erencc officially acknow- 

split w hose tradjdonal WaS f ° rmed in Lucknow - comprising the 

the eager ref gdnizatl °n into a reffi ccu P at!0n was that of writer. The early 
organism ™' St , ideas of a goodf? St and aa orthodox section testifies to 

Zn,‘\y ° f "« w"fc ' r " fils Ano,ter important 

[heir n,Ll y’^oughtheir sociaj IabIlshed in l 8 9 r - They succe eded in 
that by rnnn ld mfluencc grew Quir u m platform was c l uite advanced, and 
tfcis period L W lral ««?* y ' as * Bothered from the fact 
tiefh * caste or &amzati 0 m v C as sociatcd with the Conference, In 
‘In rf ry ll,cy ass ™ rf i“”±? “™y from politics, but in the twen- 

lance, in fact frequently domimr areas op India very grcat political 

lllg the political game. 

Hi- The Third Stage: from igoo 
The first two decades of the twentieth ^ * 

'he great debate between the moderate Ury saw Indian polltlcs engaged 

struggle forcontrolofthe Congress. That ft nd the cxtrem, ? ts ' and in ,heir 

& ai story ]S (0 [d ; n another chapter. The 
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development of the social reform movement, however, was intimately con¬ 
nected with that debate and that struggle. The main objections of the ex¬ 
tremists against the moderate leadership were two: that in aims and methods 
the moderates were completely British-oriented and therefore slow and un¬ 
patriotic; and that they did not reach down to the mass of the people. The 
extremists advocated a militancy based on national and religious identification 
and wanted involvement of the masses. We have seen how these two essential 
aspects of religious nationalism and concern for the people were beginning to 
make themselves felt in Dayananda, Keshub, and Bankim. Now they became 
the distinguishing characteristics of some of the most influential leaders of the 
time: Aurobindo Ghose, Lajpat Rai, and Vivekananda. 

We saw how in the last two decades of the nineteenth century social reform 
was dominated by the nationalistic secularists. The revivalist extremists 
naturally opposed this approach vehemently, as being denationalizing and de¬ 
grading because it was based on European ideas and aspired to European 
models. So an intense debate between the reformers and the revivalists en¬ 
sued. However, most of the revivalists, except Tilak, were themselves very 
much committed to social reform in many spheres of life. In their interchange 
with the reformers it became increasingly clear that, as far as the programme 
of reform was concerned, there was a very large area of agreement between 
the two groups. The differences lay in inspiration, in motivation, and in the 
model of society they aspired to. The revivalists succeeded in demonstrating 
that a purely nationalistic motive and a Hindu model could be the^nSation 
for whatever reform the reformer envisaged. But they proved more Jhan that 
they showed that Hindu nationalism and an ideal Hindu soctoyhada ! t 
appeal that was absent in Western-type reform These arm. 3 “ “ ™ 

sistible and 'he reform movement as a whole chafed its Seand mTi 

evolved in different ways in some of tt, * ^ ls revi valist Hinduism 

influenced ^^ve^d?fferent , streams at f^th C *^v»°^^^ ma ^ r * S ^ na ’ Was strongly 

education, and close contact with Keshuh’flft 8 ^!' ^ th ® re Was his Western 
influence of his master R&makrishna tL i ^ Then flowed the 

death Vivekananda wandered around India After ^ “aster’s 

America and Europe. Thus amone the and then he . s Pent several years in 
was perhaps the broadest.’His kL«,i n . atlon ® 1 !? t ? of ^ tim e, his experienee 
Dayananda’s. His knowledge of the Weff ° f lm . g Hinduism approached 
knew the West from personal exnerf not ° n,y theo “tical, but he 

its evils and yet acknowledge its^trenTth allo 'y ed h,m to renounce all 

first hand, and on his wandering thro Et u ?j kt i ew the reform movement at 
of its impact. The influence of Ram °v ®\ Ind,a he had verified the paltriness 
him an overriding pride in th* ™ akns . , on hl “ w ? s very great; it gave 
Hinduism. He saw the deficiency and pracdcal achievements of 

he denounced them more vphom ?f **“ du,sm “ore clearly than many, and 

generation of caste, the SE? V °u the brfih “«ns, the de- 
’ me stultification of ritual, the physical and moral 
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cowardice. Yet he castigated the reformers mercilessly for their literature of 
abuse, their 1 ornamental’ reforms, their arrogance borrowed from a veneer of 
Western education. The reform he preached passionately was to be evolu¬ 
tionary, not breaking with the past, inspired by the Hindu religious conviction 
that man is God, reaching out to the root of all evils, the condition of the 
poor. Such reform would lead to the puny a bhumi, the holy land of India, 
where the nobility of naan and his spirituality would both be fully developed. 

His influence on his time in the short decade of his public life, on the 
national scale, was the influence of the powerful message of a great national 
saint Ll ^ in g s to ^e West the greatness of Hinduism, he was listened 
themeLop^f 0 r shortcomings, and when he proclaimed 

worked out i 10na re 1 ^ IOUS renaissance. This message, however, was not 
he did not a progn ? mme * anci he did not have a political base; therefore 
the Ramakrishnn C M' na - tl0n£l! ^ ade - r ‘ H ° wever > his leadership found scope in 
agency of relieiom V’ 0 ”’ w ^ lc h in this century has become an important 
The lonL K I ef °™ and social ^vice, especially in Bengal. 

education was completely 1 ?nelkh°? (l8 ^" I95o) ™ as ful! of contrasts - His 
years in England n n v y ; ng lsii: fr ° m the age of seven he spent fourteen 

1910 when he retired to ? is political P eriod began, ending in 

sophy and mysticism i ont h cherry ashram and devoted his life to philo- 

shows how stronelv hp 11° iV eady pamphlet, Dhavani Mandir, Aurobindo 
the idea of a religious ordl !f en mfluen ced by Bankim’s ideas. We have here 
action to regenerate India *1^° tFie ^ ot ^ cr > and to political and social 
land, which must be the fn " f t ° r Mother > represents India, the mother- 
nationalism remained essWm 1 * e modern monks. This religious basis of 
in fact to him nationalism w l ° ,?™hmdo throughout his political career; 
accused the Congress offailin V rc lg ’ on - Proni bis very early days he also 
through the religion of the VWi ° ^u' the masses > and proclaimed that it was 
These ideas came to their full m T that the masses could be effectively reached, 
a ted with B. C. pj[ in thp °f® sce nce during the years when he collabor- 
1908, where he studied the p.^'P ° f Bande Mataram. His term in jail in 
mysticism, completely redirect WV ex P er *mented in yoga and forms of 
established an ashram. Here he h i 'S' He retired t0 Pondic herry, where he 
non-dualism and achieved the rV * " 1S ° Wn ori S‘ nal philosophy of integral 
acquired a number of Indian and p 00 ° F a great mystic and a saint He 
ashram was very much a circle of 1 ■ Uropean followers, but the Pondicherry 
out any significant influence on 1 Ja ! tiates in an esoteric gnostic religion with- 

Laih LajpatRai (185^,9^™.^ 

father with leanings to Islam wh ° m m tae Pan J a b> was the son of a Hindu 
an orthodox Sikh mother. He was b ^ a Fodower °f Syed Ahmad Khan, and 
he rejected his upbringing and Up °” Islaniic teachings, but soon 

After a time as a member of the Brahm * c ldeQtified himself with Hinduism. 
1885 he founded with Hans Raj the n - he joined the Arya Samaj. In 
Lahore, and became involved in Arya u a ayana ? da Anglo-Vedic College at 

1898, Lajpat became the leader of the libm k P VV o 'Tf r ^ W 
ninixwnth ‘ c /ioeraJ branch. In the last decade of the 

nnulccth century h' tmt'a' interest in Congress politics faded, but he came 

m o ie P° hicul sphere lrom 1900 onwards, became a very powerful ex- 
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tremist leader, and was accused by the non-political Aryas of drawing the 
Samaj into politics against the desire of Dayananda. 

Lajpat Rai’s writings and actions clearly demonstrate the man and his 
ideas: Arya ideology wedded to extremist nationalist politics. During the ; 
famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900, he was extremely active in relief operations, 
largely financed by his own funds, and in ‘rescuing’ thousands of orphans 
from Christian missionaries. At the 1900 Lahore Congress he moved the re¬ 
solution to devote at least half a day of each annual session to the discussion 
of industrial and educational problems. He was also largely responsible for the 
new interest of the Arya Samaj in the low castes, and in 1920 he was elected 
president of the first All-India Trade Union Congress. In his opinion the 
moderate Congress had a beggar mentality, was smug with false hopes from 
the British, did not see beyond its own little circle, and was satisfied with 
holding an annual festival of English-educated Indians. After his visit to 
England he declared that the Congress was foolish to expect the British people 
and politicians to help India: they were not interested. Congress, he declared 
should become a bold Hindu organization, building a nation from below’ 
based on a nationalism rooted in Hinduism. He indicted the social reform 
leaders for basing their reform on ‘rationality’ instead of‘nationality’, but 
being a liberal Arya, his revivalist reform ideas were tempered and he worked 
hard at the new nationalist direction given to the reform movement In 
October 1928, although his health was failing, he led a procession against the 
Simon Commission and was struck in a lathi charge. This aggravated his con 

dition and he died a fortnight later. 

It now remains to look at the provincial social reform organizations and c 
how the new spirit of the twentieth century influenced them to direct their 
main attention to the masses of the population and make social reform 


effectively a national mass-based movement. 


North India 

In northern India the Aiya Samaj gave the lead. Until 1900 the w u , 
preached caste reform but had not really expected anybody but anW^ had 
to act upon it, and its membership was in fact mostly restricted to t? A J ryas 
ated classes. From 1900 onwards the Samaj, the two factions CdUC ‘ 

started a campaign to reform the caste system. The method was notv ° rat ‘ ng> 
of revolutionary: the low-caste groups were recruited and their ^ " 5Sh ° rt 
ceremonially raised to that of the twice-born with rights of inte Wa f 
intermarriage. The success of Christian missionaries in convert ^o T g f“ d 
castes was definitely an ini P° r an factor in the action of the Sama i^i r SC 
movement for conversion of low castes grew out of the faCt ? e 

conversion of Christians and Muslims, the child ofDayananda^fi. u- f ? r 
nationalism, and gradually involved the Samaj more and more ; FCe ^ lndu 
agitation and in collaboration with the communal orthodoxy of 
sabha. Once the first induction of a low-caste group was achiever! h? ^ aha ' 
ment gained a momentum which even surprised the Arya reform^ 6 A° Ve " 
selves Scores of low-caste ™^™ouchable groups were adiuiiied llif™ ' 

>00 at the turn rtf .u- ’ ,,ng 


selves. Scores of low-casic u..u untouchable groups were' “if." 1 * 

• numbers of the Samaj from abou, ,oo,oi a."he t 


the 




3^o 
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gwm ana racial ncjonn in finUMi imtui 

500,000 by 1921, and to nearly a million by j 93 j. The procedure of this eleva¬ 
tion was such that it did not unduly offend orthodoxy, while yet attacking its 
principles. Although the new recruits were introduced to Yedic ritual, Invested 
with the sacred thread, allowed to take water from a high-caste well, and thus 
moved up in the social scale, they retained their own group identity, and caste 
„ u * S R e )TT n Aryas and the purified groups were not as such 

nationalism slJccess ^ u ^ syncretism of social reform and Hindu 

Arva Samai V ? success ^ reaching out to the mass of the people, the 
reform movement*ofthe^ra ^ ' mpreSsive and influentia[ religious and social 
Maharashtra 

social reform nmiv.w’ < f' n approac b : revivalism here did not coalesce with 
Ranade. But social r Y ° ecailse °f tbe hostility of Tilak and the influence of 
an increased concern fvfTr *" th ° twentietil century expressed its new spirit by 
ber of societies arosp *" t m . ass op die people. In Maharashtra a great num- 
Practical and down fr>’ n °* uaifi ^ d . ]ike the Arya Samaj, but in a way more 
be mentioned here ThiT * ? tbe ' r a PP roach - Only the m °st important can 
Chandavarkar active fn u ■Science League, started in 1911 in Bombay by 
classes by initiating mcm 1 , pionecred in its concern for the working 

acihti eSj and _® scll °oIs, technical schools, libraries, recreational 

orn nd ^^ Stab,is hedby MalIw edlt societies - The Seva Sada ", on the other 
Providing educational wrir! ’ spe , ciai,2ed in the care of women of all castes, 
Ayn on his work for won' ^ ^ mecbca ' services. Maharshi Karve put the 
srv;i e Serva nts of India Or,!! 1 . 5 Uplift b >’ inaugurating a women’s university, 
pain ^ ! ° r an dlite of dedk-iw'-’ ! Qu . nded by G. K. Gokhale in 1915, was a 
an ?no?w- istencesa lary only T ‘ ndlviduaIs > who were rigorously trained and 
consid! U u.° n limit ed, but the w n I ? en J bership remaincd small > its influence as 
co 0 a gain in the its numbers in social r ^rm was very 

Samaj Sft 5 ’ , and Uplift of tribalf eld ° f faminc re,ief> union organization, 
m ost eW!? 1 ^ limited in influen! 3nd cicpressed classes. The Prarthana 

it ran thM Ve J ° epressed Classes m- aS 3 bod y- a!so entered tfda field by its 
to Gandiv 7 educational in stitutio^ 1SS10n of India > founded in 1906. By i 9 r 3 

Jotiba PhrT program mes f 0r the' has rightly been caIIed ‘a forerunner 

vived in th mentioned previomi ? Jans ’- The non-brahman movement of 
by the MaE Iy ’ an snished after his death, but was re- 
brdhmlt ! ° f thC brah «S 2 ° f Kothap ur State. In order to break the 
Arya Sam A perform the Vedic ce ! a ' Se fbe low-caste people, he trained non- 
the civil J ■ ° contmue this relig ioil monie s for them and later called in the 

them t ,Ce P ° s!s ln !,is statefo. reform ' He also reserved 50 per cent of 
, ater on this non-brahman n ° n ' bra hmans and organized schools for 
f JJticaf force in south India. The ?* 0Ven ient was to become a formidable 

emancipation of the untouchable^ a / er movement in Mah arasktra for the 
Political in nature, > le d by Dr. Ambedkar, was primarily 

Madras 

After 1900 the slow-startingmovemp 

thought in south India had received q Madras got under way. Revival^ 

powerful stimulus from Vivekananda s 
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visit and the writings and speeches of Annie Besant, the leader of the Tiieo- 
sophical Society. At first Mrs. Besant was an anti-reformist religious revivalist, 
but around the end of the nineteenth century one of the many changes in her 
attitudes was on the way, and in 1904 she founded the Madras Hindu Associa¬ 
tion ‘to promote Hindu social and religious advancement on national lines in 
harmony with the spirit of Hindu civilization’. Her great influence both in 
Madras and on a national scale supported the new alliance of revivalism and 
social reform. Madras thus became in tune with the national tendency. The 
great social problem of the south was the tremendous gap between the high 
and the low castes, and the utter degradation of the latter. Their rise in status 
and in power during the twentieth century was spectacular, but not as a 
direct result of the work of the social reform movement as such. More effective 
factors were first the great advance in social services for depressed classes and 
workers, conducted by a variety of organizations, Christian missions, the 
Theosophical Society, the Depressed Classes Mission, and the Ramakrishna 
Mission. In fact it has been stated with good reason that before the First 
World War Madras may have led the rest of India in this field. The second 
important factor in the uplift of the lower classes, outside the scope of this 
survey, was the work of the political non-brahman movements of later years. 


urmea group; 

the Brahmos and the wesiern-cuu^^ arouna them. On the 

other hand, the social movement as such had become practically non-existent 
The Bengali leaders themselves recognized th.s fact and they even analysed the 
causes of this decline Essentially, the reason was the combination of the 
peculiar quality of Brahmo reformism and the enormous vigour of pol tical 
nationalism and cultural revivalism. Brahmoism was the prototvoe Jw 1 
Tn Bengal, and it was intensely individualistic and Western-insm ^I 2 ,™ 
rulfuraf revivalism was set in motion by Bankim, and the intense noli?* 
“ouoation was spurred to excess by the partition of Bengal .hSf 1 ? 031 pre ' 
complete hold of the Bengali mind, and the appeal of the reform 6 tW ° t0 ° k 
Bemzal soon dwindled to insignificance. rm movement in 

A coed deal of practical social work was increasingly uncWtou 

m jus. before ,he partitio „ 

reformist crusader. 


Conclusion 

P e^K^ 

natkmafstage of Gandhi, who was to^omirmte'and^ftenTOnfuse'ltwi^hte 
new ideas on politics, religion, and society. Politics themselves developed in a 
different way, and from now on we see a much closer association of concern 
for social reform with political awareness and action, and a conviction that 
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the slate through legislation must take responsibility for the reform of society. 
Nehru’s concept of the Welfare State embodied this ideal at its best. Another 
important factor was that agitation for social reform dispersed itself more and 
more into the practical business of organizing social service 'in different 
special fields, such as the education and uplift of women bv the All-India 
Women’s Conference village development projects, the organization of the 
depressed classes, and the foundation of labour unions. But in the final in¬ 
stance, these new attitudes and approaches, while pushing ‘social reform’ as a 
specifically identifiable labc into the background, owe their very existence to 
those leaders and organizations that, from Rara Mohan RoV to Lajpat Rai, 

S23KSK" or " a,i0 " a, tb* 



















































CHAPTER XXVII 


Islamic Reform Movements 

by Aziz Ahmad 


The Mughal Empire crumbled rapidly after the death of Aurangzeb (1707). 
Even during his rule Hindu communities like the Marathas and Jats, as well 
as the Sikhs, had become a challenge to Muslim power. After the death of 
Aurangzeb, as these elements, especially the Marathas, overwhelmed the 
Mughal Empire, they threatened and largely destroyed the Muslim economic 
and political supremacy. There was no Muslim power in the subcontinent 
which could face this challenge or overcome it It was at this stage that Islamic 
revivalism became a movement. of rehgio-political thought rather than action 
in the writings of Shah Wali-AUah (1703-62). 

He was essentially a theologian, and only in a very secondary measure con¬ 
cerned with political thought. At the pre-modernist stage of Islamic theologi¬ 
cal thinking in the first half of the eighteenth century the emphasis in the 
writings of Wali-AUah; as of his well-known Arab contemporary Muhammad 
SKSd al-Wahhab, the founder of the Wahhabi moveinent in Nejd, was on 
l Dl “ :“taiism which meant either a rejection or a symbiosis ofthe d«« 

fundamentalism, wn ^ and their replacement bv e > mas 

of various schools^ ^ P^ ^ genera , ly ^ ^nt bya direct re¬ 

ference tot Q h 0 f both it meant a rejection of inn pr ? p hetic 
tradition from other sources. Wali-AUah esDe"T atl ° ns or 

accretion f borrowed from popular Hinduism, or custom V re -* ectetl 

customs andl bene devdoped and thinly Is i amized or cust oms and cere- 

m Roth Wali-AUah and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab had 

. B °„ <ind considered themselves as reformers or renovate a sense of 
m,ss '° v The latter was more successful in this than the former wi°a Muslim 
l 2 ‘with suspicion by traditional Muslims and even his life ^ U ' Allah was 
treated wit h t achieved results only after two eene . Was threatened. 

K' S r'xaie^“on lo say that his correspond “„ d » »«> 

SMh Abdall or the Nizam al-Mulk of Hyderabad I h t, Afehan ru,er 
A _ h miu-ivhand played any direct part in the political h; c ? d rNa J ib al-Dawla 
inching these Muslim potentates against the Marathas. ° ry ° f the period > in 
She impact of his religious and political thought was m„ 

B V h ^nf*ration after him on the group of religious ~r momentous in the 
second gene arr j 0 rs) or as the followers of ranfn*^™, referred to as 

& tn Sther confusingly, in the BrWsh record? :* «- 

revivalism: the modernism of S ayyid Ahmad ^ 

ment, the traditionalist theologians 0 f the Deoband School and 

traditionalist ahl-i hadtt 1 ( owers of Muhammad’s traditions). 



3X4 Islamic Reform Movements 

His school in Delhi had probably, in (hose days of chaos d insecure com- 

mrinications only a local significance But his sons translated the Qur’an into 
Urdu, as he had done into I ersian. the most eminent nf' tm-m Shah ‘Abd 
al-‘AzTz, has received wrong publicity for an anti-BH n ! ’in which he 

declared India as ddr al-harb (enemy territory) - recent , 7 ’ i . 

relations with the officers or East India Company esearc / 1 . haS sb 1 , * 
certain points friendly. His influence on Ttpu Stilt/,, u C arab * valent ’ Jnd at 
but is very doubtful. Tipu Sultan’s conflict with the r J ^. a ’ so b , ee , n 
was much less an ideological Islamic strusule , e Bntlsh and the Marathas 
maintain and extend an independent princim it, , an ambltiouS cfiort t0 
But when we come to the Mujahidin in the j 1S rule ' , , ■ 

teenth century, there is no doubt that Wall Airm tW0 dccades oP tlle 111 ne ' 
of a social and political organization The C UJah s movement takes the form 
Mujahidin was Savyid Ahmad Rirehi-r or S af uzcr of the movement of the 
learned scion, of 5,7ftml™of SU " ' Abd Tm 

Hayy, f ormc d his brains trust. His was he Ismril and Shah ‘ Abd a1 ' 
contact the masses, rural as well as urh-.n n 1 movement in Indian Islam to 
consisted of a vast network amont? the m r part ^ O'ama'a) which he built tip 
* lth braa ^s in certain majordties^i'nth ^ 1131111 ^ 0 ^ 11 ^ 1 ' 011 in “orthern India, 
^ word of mouth and thr„,mh , r t/ “ uth - Propaganda was carried out 
appointed in certain mosques/o te/a dnd poems; lcad ers of prayers were 

established to administer iustice am nn Se , nt ' aIs op faith; even courts were 

Stall 0 g0vernmen t courts. In doctrine^th^ acCordin S ta the Islamic law, 
* aflst and monotheistic rnertu^ it C le 1T10ven ^ent was strictly fund a- 
S-Wtf, and sSySnoS aS! ° ci8,i °"™ 01,irk) of custom and 

f nL t s P^cipation in Hindu r ^ cretist tren ds such as visits to Hindu 
as e"c=s"i»e eaoend o w s “ h »cW coeloms borrowed 
i. of Hindus, * rC ° n we ddings or prejudice against the 

in the later *\ 

move* 5 * 0 tCnets of faith "possibly 1 bCCame mibtant - regarding jihad as one of 
as t mem dM «<" fed poS^r aged by the British, with whom the 

directJT SOfJihadtlle north-west front C °? e grlpS at the OLltset ’ !t chose 
small ,L S<iinst the Sikhs. Barehvi ° f the subc °ntment, where it was 

Path ui C0C , raClC P rin cipallty which m ii mp ° rard y succeeded in carving out a 

the Sikhs n o dh Indian followers - an^l^ ° W ' ne t0 the friction betwe ' erl his 

cnnfli't m ,’S3 1 - 1 he movement survt !*? , was ^ nab y defeated and slain by 
a with the British Government b ' m f ' or severaI decades, came into 
w fu m0St mde pcndent offshoot ’ and _ ev entual!y petered out. 

cst Bengal by one of his discing \* ardbvPs movement was organized in 
koown as Tito Mir, whose orgaE ti Z, Nitba r ‘ A,f (1782-1831), popularly 
to the opposition of Hindu i atl Hi d Wotdc amon g tbe Muslim peasants 
ctdement of 1793, and British indien° r i ds ’ P° wer ful since the Permanent 
Posed a beard-tax cm his followers and P anters - Some Hindu landlords itn- 
. r s organization and his movement persecut ed them in other ways. Titu 
honary as the British records make out not rea Av as mi)itant or revolu- 
w f s ibere confrontation between him an'ri°o! y du ™® tbe bast 3 ’ ear °f his life 
billed in action in 1831 by a British regime, British poIice ' Final ‘y he was 

About the same time, further to the east . of nat ' ve ’ n / antry ' 

ast m Bengal, there spread another 
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fundamentalist reformist movement known as the Farffidi because of its 
emphasis on the Islamic pillars of faith {fart? id). Though any considerable link 
between Titu Mir and the Fara’idls is generally denied by scholars, there can 
be little doubt that these two Bengali movements overlapped, in view of their 
proximity in time and place. They have several features in common. Both 
came in conflict with Hindu landlords and British indigo planters and eventu¬ 
ally with the British administration in Bengal. Both preached a change in the 
mode of dress to distinguish the Muslims from the Hindus. Both preached in¬ 
tensively and in detail against customs and beliefs borrowed from popular 
Hinduism. The main difference between the two movements is that whereas 
the Fara’idls suspended Friday and ‘/(/prayers, thinking of, if not proclaim¬ 
ing, India under the British as dar al-harb (enemy territory) where these 
prayers are not required, Titu Mir did not do so. " 6 mese 

But there can be little doubt that the genesis of the two movements was 
different. The Fara’idI movement shows the influence of Arab Wahhabism 
and little acquaintance with the general theological thought of Shah Wall- 
Aliah. Its founder, Haji Shari at-Allah, had lived in the Hijaz from 1790 to 
1818 and probably visited it once again soon after The movement he stated 
affirmed strongly the unity of God and aimed at the eradication of social in¬ 
novations current among the Muslims of Bengal, many of them borrowed 
fr« m Hinduism These included quasi-worship at various syncretic^ 
Dseudo-Muslim shrines, and floating of the bhera (ceremonial boat) a fiSSi? 1 
rite U ceremonial dances, planting of banana trees (phallic symbols) rou^ 
kincn on the occasion of the first menstruation of a girl, and other u d the 
house rf « a t-Allah’s movement clashed with the interests r*r ♦u XC * X ntes * 

Th °,^f and he -as suspected and persecuted, it^rem ai ni. ,he ' Mded 

gentry o ,® ocia i rather than political. Under his son Dudn K* Under 
r «dn*onwards, it became revolutionary. Dudu Miyan built it im from 

^oraanfzation rising from the village to the provincial leterw f^^^ 0111 - 
ranthorized deputy) at each level. This hierarchical organizati^^ a khall f a 
ifke a parallel government embracing all the Fara’idls! thei! af ?^ as almost 
nutes He organized a para-military force, armed only with clnK tS and dis - 
henchmen of Hindu landlords or even the police. He was ^ bs> tofi ghtthe 
j k j a number of times; but the Fara’idI movement which rr ® s tcd and re- 

one third of the Muslim population of Dacca among its adh Uld ° nce count 
weak after his arrest in 1847. After Dudu Miyan’s death fn!***^’ became 
merely as a relig‘<> us m t °^ m ®. nt Wlth °ut any political overE/ 862 11 survived 
The main traditional Muslim opposition to the Fara'idi ^' 
from the Ta‘ayyunl movement led by Karamat ‘Ali Jawnf* ® ove ment came 
Ssladonfrom the religious.bought of Shah Wa!l A lUh P ^. a ° J d deri ™I! its 
between the Fara’idls and the Ta ayyunls began about 1 d ”i ect conflict 
nearly two decades. Like the Fara’idls, the Ta'ayyunls^lso ! !f* ted for 
tions and syncretistic practices. But they rejected the Fara’iV?^*^ mnova " 
faith without work was insufficient. Other differences weS ' d °f tri ? e that 
They were strongly critical of the Fara’idI suspension of p -^ tS ° f ntuaL 
prayers, arguing that, since here was religious freedom for thc'iu y . and ^ 
der British rule, India was not dar al-harb; if it was not dar ua ” 

territory), it was at least a land of peace {dar al-amdn ). am ^ s ^ arruc 
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The Mutiny of 1857-8 is lhe watershed which divides the earlier pre¬ 
modernist fundamentalist movements from the modernist, the reformist, and 
even the traditional movements of modern times. Recent h agio graph* ca j 
historiography has over-emphasized the participation and role of the 'ulama’ 
(Muslim theologians) in the Mutiny. While the influence of the 1 ulama ’ on the 
course of the Mutiny can be stated as minimal, some of them at Thana 
Bha-wan did put up some resistance against the British, while some others in 
Delhi, presumably under pressure from the mutineer Bakht Khan, issued a 
fatwa ’ (edict) proclaiming holy war. 

The Mutiny shattered the fabric of Muslim upper classes in and around 
Delh *’ vt 101 ]^ 1 n ?^ P ^ hapS t0 the same exten t in the Panjab and Avadh. It 
Sisabflitv Siuh? hl ’ Sayyi ? A T ad K1,an ’ r who first saw not merely the 
of the MusHm ^ * y ^{ a Changein the religious and political outlook 

Hast India Comm mil - Unity 'i. TIlC P ro * on £ e d Muslim confrontation with the 
west frontier to R p ny T aorthern * nd ‘ a had failed everywhere from the north- 
™ry S a „';A '>“?*» <>>= entire political outlook was as neees- 

domination sSdWestern i S f ? din! ! mew wi,h ,to new ° f W estern 
gramme of reform and ad i„^ eCUa 0Ut ook ’ Sa yy*d Ahmad Khans pro- 
political. ^ tment was threefold: educational, religious, and 

thfusf of a EnS!h P TfS rae e , mpbasized f rom the outset the advantages of 
Scientific Society for the in*° f lnstruct >on. In 1864 he founded a 
into Urdu of works on 0p ^ Vestern sciences through translations 

same year he founded i sc ‘ ences an d through a bilingual journal. The 
formation of education cnm™^ 0 ^ at Dhazipur. In 1868 he promoted the 
education among the Muslim?' ^ m several districts, to initiate modern 
During his visit to Europe in 

work, a major educational imt * • be dev eloped the plans of his hfe- 
eame into being at Aligarh whp' Ut !° n for * nd * an Muslims. This institution 
college classes in 1878. This Mnt? ^ Scbo °' elasses were opened in 1875 and 
come the Muslim University aft W! L. medatl Anglo-Oriental College was to be- 
political and intellectual leaders ? 1IS | deatb ' fr became the nursery of Muslim 
cracy. Even today it is the last h-wt" 3S °^ e Muslim element of the bureau- 
ol India. In 1886 Sayyid Ahmad kw-°^ ^ us h m scholarship in the Republic 
Oriental Educational Conference r ° Poun d e d the Muhammcdan Anglo- 
education among Indian Muslims ° r tbe general promotion of Western 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s efforts ‘a, , . 

though linked with, and to some ext fe *£ l0us reform were more personal, 
gramme. His first major religious w V ne( ; e ssitated by, his educational pro¬ 
dates his educational activities, and*^ ^ b ' s Commentary on the Bible, pre¬ 
standing the Christian faith front a m' 35 , 00 doubt a § enuine e fi' ort at imdcr ‘ 
few and rare experiments in religious“J lin viewpoint. It was also one of the 
Islam. But his major religious writing , * SIH * n the intellectual history of 

“ Io Ilowed liis educational programme. 

1 We retain the author’s spelling, which is an n „ . 

script. Elsewhere in this volume the first name nf ? 3 El ^ e transliteration of the Perso-Arabic 
Syed, which is the spelling he himself favoured m fanlous reformer will be found spelt 
[Ed. J Ileri rendering his name in Roman script- 
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The journal Tahdhib al-akhlaq , which was*to revolutionize Urdu journalism, 
was founded to counteract the scepticism, agnosticism, and atheism which 
followed the study of Western sciences at Aligarh. To counter these trends 
Savvid Ahmad Khan and his two major associates, Chiragh All and Muhsin 
al-Mulk developed a new apologetics, explaining away whatever appeared to 
them as’contrary to the conclusions of science or of ‘natural law’, in Islam 
and in the Qur’an. Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s basic religious position was that the 
Our’an was the word of God, and ‘nature’ was the work of God; it followed 
that between the ‘word of God’ and the ‘work of God’ there could be no 
contradiction. His apologetics took a very anti-traditional route in explaining 
awav the Qur’an’s eschatology, angelology, demonology, and cosmology. His 
most characteristic religious work was his Commentary on the Qur’an winch 
was so ‘modernistic’ and anti-trad.tional that it was vehemently attacked by 
the theologians and Sayyid Ahmad Khan was dubbed a naturalist’ (jnichari ). 
In detail the religious thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his associates had 
no aenerll following; but its general effect was tremendous. He liberalized 
”Tcu,m and made it susceptible to new ideas and new interpretations 

In Savv?d Ahmad Khan’s political activity began with the propagation of the 

• it was futile to challenge the British role in India, that it was to be 

view that it was » and such the Muslim community should adjust itself 
accepted as a re . t This should take the form of a staunch'loyalism 

t£> H r^uooort for pax Britannica under which the Indo-Muslim community 
and a support 1 fly. d come to terms with the new age. In the 

could tra ? s *°™ as j n conflict with emerging Hindu nationalism. The^UMrf 

this loyalism w Sayyid Ahmad Khan doubtful of the corn™, V* du ; 

Hindi controv y t in the fi rs t instance. When aMuslhii 

Hind 'l a I n m 1 bS was elected the leader of the Indian NatiS 
Tayyibjl (Tya J ^ d Kban emerged actively in opposition to it * n , gress m 
1887 , S ay ^ d us um aniauce could only be disadvantageous * s view 

a Hmdu-M . was muc h smaller in number, educational Muslim 
community, re> and econ0 mically insecure. Alliance backward, 

politically i^ r . t . sh cQuld only lead to the loss of the British nat h th ® Hindus 

against th exploitation and subjugation of the Mnc?; atr °, na8e and its 

SSS?SK Thus began n,odc,n Mns^&^S 

‘"^same^. ~n, da«, 

from sa d c f Qadiyan (1839-1908) who beean v nt ^ OUnde d by Mirza 
Ghulam Ah-nad of « ^ J the AiyaSamM and “ » d ' f “ d “ of 

Islam against P tQ be Masih (Messiah) and Mabd- Ch * 1 IS , tian missionaries. 

In 1889 he c,a ‘™ Hindu god Krishna as well > and later als ° to be an 

incarnation of then™ * *nna as well as Jesus returned to earth The 

Wa i r “ caded SeTa ZSSSLST* ° f Warn, a, Gbata 

Ahmad 


lent was rwv ~ me ooui 

J though he called himself a minor prophet, 
e’and great prophet whom he followed. His C 
. * p rhnst s sojourn anH 


regarded Muhammad as 

the true and which seated 

a mythology of >_ * Islam and c J|r‘ rJ*™ ‘I 1 Kashmir, differs from the 
Christologies of bo ve conser ^.. t m , ty - * n social morals the Ahmad! 
movement has bee rvative, adhering to polygamy veiline * 

women, and the classical rules of divorce. The Ahmadis have too 


of 
own 
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mosques and do not pray with other Muslims* The members of the com¬ 
munity pay 4 per cent of their income to a religious fund and may make 
further contributions to it. The organization of the community is strong and 
centralized. Its headquarters were in the town of its origin, Qadiyan, which 
went to India in the partition of the subcontinent in 1947; since then their 
centre has been at Rabwah in West Pakistan. They total about half a million, 
a t at 1num er Living in West Pakistan. A split occurred in the movement in 
ahnri a e divided in two groups: the Qadiyani which does, and 

Ahmad Both rmn DOt bebeve * n l ^ e prophethood of Mirza Ghulam 
English and othp^i ave P r °duced an extensive religious literature in Urdu, 

“» «“ <mui Ahmadis have been for 
with considerable ™ CCP !? ? r0pagatl0n of tbeir form of Islam m Africa 
in the West. ss ‘ incy aave a ^ so missionary centres in several cities 

an orthodox revivld ^ anc * tbe ear ^' twefl tieth centuries also saw 

modernism of Saw'd Ah ™ S aS mucb a action against the "naturalist 1 
A hmadi movement a mad Khan and the heretical messianism of the 
The traditional reviv 11 !^^* 011 * n * ts own r ^ bt °f tbe tra ^itionaI Islam, 
founded in ig^ 7 |h a , was s P^rheaded by the seminary at Deoband, 
m iuent among whom tbe ^ cbo °l °f Wall-Allah, the most pro- 

prominentpartineountpr-n 1 U * mma ^ Q^im Nanotawl who also took a 
Ajya Samajists* The DrmL-iWY D ^ CS a S^inst the Christian missionaries and the 
re-establish contact between b { ccbve * °f the seminary at Deoband were to 
c asses, and to revive the stud r \ C f °^ ans and the educated Muslim middle 
a religious university rwh,/? religious and scholastic sciences* As 

only m Muslim India bur S °° n became an honoured institution, not 
putation second only tothl? ^ ^ World pf Islam at large, and had a re- 
T_ j°b anf l. Mahmfld ai-Hassn °, Al-Azhar in Cairo. The later scholars of 
wh; ! an nat ! ona!ist movement . ^■ Usaya A' imad Madani, participated in the 
p„. ■ . ano{ ler deoband scholar Jj, ai ? ce w * tb t,ie Indian National Congress, 
£pnf ai V® 0ve ment; AJlmad Wtfcmanl, supported the 

, ^Islamic socialism. ° er ’ 'Ubayd-Allah Sindlu, developed a 
a school Jess con? 

mauds of the modern age wa^tho^vj 0 ^ 31 ^ and more responsive to the de- 
Lucknow by the histori al-‘ulama’, founded in 1894 at 

ami j ° J Ter an enlightened internr anc * °dier scholars. The school 

uends of agnosticism and atheism f tl0n °f religion in order to fight the 
Western education. One of the side ^ C1 followed the advent of modern 
institution at A‘zamgarh which made n W f^ S sc ^°°l was a publishing 
studies from a liberal Muslim poim rt * v . ab te contribution to Indo-Jslamic 
The third famous traditional sch °!> W ' 

Mahal in Lucknow. Its fame rests nr - - S llle muc I 1 older one at Farangi 
syllabus which was followed by most on ev °l v ' n S die ‘ Nizamiyya! 

all over India. Unlike the two other 18 l? us or communal Muslim schools 
accepted Sufism as a valid experience antK° 0ls ’ tde one at Faran ® i Mai] al 
Another traditionalist movement which h * a !’ d de ^ d °*" studi '’ 

nineteenth century and continues to the ore^ ° ped in tfae sc , c ° nd daif of tb f 

1 C t day is that of the ahl-i hadith 
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„ , _ „ „ r j; rtn 0 f the Prophet. It was also influenced con- 

or of the followers of Wall-AUah and earlier Indo-Muslim theolo- 

siderab y y t e ^ accepted the entire corpus of the Prophet’s dicta in the 
gians The ahl-t hadi h acceptea me * to mould the ir faith and life 

six classical collections as genuine ■Rritish of Wahhah? 

in the lieht of these dicta. They were accused by the British ot Wahhabi sym¬ 
pathies a charge which was, on the whole, unfair. Bid'a (innovation) was for 
the 2 i hldtth, the antithesis of the surma (the Prophet s practice) and there¬ 
fore abominable. In this category they counted the modernism of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan as well as the messianistic heresy of the Ahmadis They en- 
ioSed a life of conformity, and their religious experience was sublimated by 
an^ll-embracing 0 pessimism apprehensive of the approaching Day of Judge¬ 
ment In politic? they preached quietism and heldjtoa (chaos uprising) in 
horror The principal leader of the movement was Nawwab Siddlq Hasan 
KMn whose works? written in Urdu, were also translated into Arabic. 

and complementary to the religious revivalist movements was 
,hf SS«Us. movement from the .880’, onward,. This was 
the political re Btica | separatism initiated, as we have seen, by Sayyid 

aily a movemen p litical instinct of the Indo-Muslim elite was to partfd- 

Ahmad K-XhPl s movement In igo6f a delegation of Muslim fearer- 

pate in and*devel P Ahmad Khan’s successor at Aligarh, Muhsin al-Mulk 
ship, includes ^ UI met t he viceroy. Lord Minto, and pressed the two 
as well as Agha K 1 representation of the Muslims in various assem 
Muslim demand^ thm me ^ electora( « of MnsUms by MnS- 
bhes should bew»t of tfae Mus i im representation should be higher than 
and th at theper tbe g popu i a tion, in view of the special identity andinterests 
their British Government may have encouraged this <ft? 

of their commumty. iu v ^ as & faas been accused Qf do f na st and, 

though it did ^ . j P :onC eded the substance of the Muslim demand 

nationalists It certm Uague was founded ^ t ™^a n ds.The 

Muslim pa ty, , f of Muslim political interests. Bengal w a ? D artv’ 
became ^ e ^£ roy> Lor d Curzon, a move which was adlamaLrn« 
in 1905 b y -ojjtically to the Muslims of East Bengal. geous econo- 

^rtition of Bengal was annulled in 1911 under strong Hind 
The P“ rt * re alized the instability of British patrona Jf a !? d u pressure - 
Muslim lea w ith the Indian National Congress in an^ j he Muslim 

League cametot«rn ^ British pQwer . gress in an understanding 

that they w 1924 the Muslim League was superseded v 

From 19 9 pa rty of the politically active Muslim 41^ Khilafat 
Conference as th^ P ass following, which tL The ***** 

Conference had a marked . r ^ co . opera ™ ^gue did not have until 
the late J 93 ° s ‘J eptcd the over-all leadership of Ga^db? National 
Congress an Muslims would weld themselves into ’ F ° r tl ? ree or fout 

years it s ® e J ed j aW aharlal Nehru has observed ’Thk ^® n , atl ° n with ^ 
Hindus. But as behind u CQul distingukhed a Sm W3S itSelf 

S^tSSTw pre Tt e h? e 5 fte'Sfto^ 

caliphate, and to preve subjugation of Arab lands. These objectives 
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involved an anti-British stance, which coincided with a similar stand taken by 
the Indian National Congress and its non-co-operation movement against the 
British. The Congress-Khilafat alliance was basically an alliance of con¬ 
venience. As early as 1922 it was cracked by communal riots it received its 
coup de grace with the abolition of the Ottoman caliphate by Kemalist 
Turkey in 1924* when the Khilafat Conference lost its raison d'etre. From 1924 
to 1937 Muslim politics in India remained in its Wanderiahre, fighting rear¬ 
guard actions against the advances and encroachments of the Hindu-domin- 

a,ed I t d li"m at ( ,0nal f 0n ® reS5 ' 11 *■* imtial y S«d onfy with the 

Muslim »*» 

the future of the provinces in ihc n i^ “ mad A1 ‘ began to place emphasis on 
were in majority ^This^tf no ^h-west and the east in which Muslims 

Table Conferences called by fhVBritSh^v* 1 ^ pr ° Cecdinss of thC R ° UIld 
In 1930 the famoTK nnnt 4 f S 1 Government from 1929 to 193 [ - 
of a separate Muslim sHt/ n n im ^ er Muhammad Iqbal suggested the idea 
political future of the Hi n d m the north-west. His view was that the stable 
ways. The name ‘Pakistan * US aiK Muslims demanded a parting of the 
him, by a group of Indian ^ aS 1 ? Jven t0 Muslim state thus conceived by 
was Chaudhari Rahmat Ail mim stuc * erits > most prominent among whom 

Congress and the Mushm ° f f’ e rea! ignment of the Indian National 
^ on 8 ress -The Muslim Leaf Ue W ^ IC ^ was spurned by the leaders of the 
Muslim opposition to the Cnn r ° m !^ en onwa rds became the chief forum of 
League committed itself to t uf eSS ' ln ' 94 ° in the ‘Pakistan Resolution’ the 
eded m various degrees bv n n C v C , ept of Pakistan. This concept was con- 
tipps m I942i [j y (!le de __ T J 'j 5 * 1 Cabinet delegation led by Sir Stafford 
*J KSS . eader C. Raiaconql^r.- aSS lcader B - R - Ambedkar, and by the 
. n ' een Jianah and Gandhi on , r 944 ^ ere were even discussions 

t L f pro ”! ,se which could havp ^ question of Pakistan. As late as 1946 a 
unin “fr ^ eadcr Jinnah accentpTi a un ’ ted India was possible, when 
n o * n( ha divided into threo il C Br ‘ t ' s h Cabinet Mission’s concept of a 
west 15 -fk provinces > with I Hindu e m S ^ b f ederat i ons ’ of which Group A was to 
t 'V. 1 a substantial Muslim m aj0ri V Group B of provinces in the north- 

nf n Tt- 1 ^ ? lar 8, ina l Muslim maior>° ri r y ' and Grou P C of provinces in the 
po ideal foresight on the part 0 f fl f' 5 nce a 8 a in the ambivalence and lack 
n ! f.opportunity. Jinnah withdrew ivf ^: on § re ss leadership led to the loss of 
ti met Mission’s plan. Gradually ti, e , League’s acceptance cf the 

* ehru, and finally Gandhi were nd ‘ an leaders, first Sardar Patel, then 

Pakistan was the only solution of the 1 "^ h V Lorci Mountbatten that 

1947 the British power withdrew frorff P r °blems of India. In August 
and Pakistan came into being. I1d * a a nd the modern states of India 


































CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Nationalist Movement 

by H. F. Owen 

The nationalist movement was at once a reassertion of traditional values and 
symbols against alien intrusions, and itself an alien, modern, untraditional 
Phenomenon This paradox is found embodied in the different brands of 
£E3E» represented by such figure, a* ^Chandra Chat,.**, 



Confess as he influenced it. It is hardly surprising tnen if the paradox has 
contfnued to echo in the subcontinent since independence was won. 


1 

rx • „ the seventy or so years from the foundation of the first nationalist 

During achievement of independence, the Indian nationalist 

associations unt It ^ character in various ways, under the influence of the 
moveme ^ more recent British past, and also as a result of the 

traditional past and tn marked its development. ModifvS 


new 


llWTf —. .. nf : rtn which ivncnaei dicvuw uiuu.. 6 uioiic U m me rmtckr™ 

the penodiza^ ent , Qne might divide the history of thjj movement 
nationalist ro period of Modera te pre-eminence; (2* fhf?o 1 

(I) the the s 7 truggl? for supremacy within the movement betwUVt^^ 08 - 
I914 ' ^Extremists; and (3) I9M-I947'- the period of agitational ^ 

atCS ^h?’s leadership. Broadly speaking, in the first of these J^ticsand 
Gandhi s movement was essentially British in its intellectual or ? 0 10d ? * e 
national* ® both on indigenous symbols and ideas and UD n n vf' S: ,nthe 
second it idcolog i e s and examples; and, in the third^ElJ^*?*" 1 (in ‘ 

eluding B u ^ n widening circles of Indian and imported^*?’ the move * 
Earning increasingly inventive, particularly under the impSToandS 

1 ° * 

negative ^ . J rU i e rs and achieve self-government- t w ^termination to 
expel the for g of nation which sho ° w em ^ 5 Positive aspect is the 

concept of }h e ative terms the Moderates aimtd a?!?® St ™ 8gle for im¬ 
pendence. In ” t 8 for India, with the ‘white’ colonie^r!?^ 11 ^ ? . ow,y toward s 
self-govern moderate Indian Association e m»r 0 j^- e ® nt tsh Empire as 

amTspreadjjS^arnongst* 1 the peopi?" TnTf $ 

r 8 ” 8 ? urssts ^ vszzrjs 
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Australian self-government as the models for Indian In terms of the sort of 
nation they wished to see emerge, the Moderates worked actively for a liberal, 
secular, democratic India through education and social and religious reform. 
In this they were carrying forward the social and intellectual reform move- 

rhc: “ 
Sarvajamk Sab ha in 1870, to work forthpim^™ on f 5 SUCJ1 , cv 

society, 5 seeking educational and other sociaUef 6 ' 1 ^ 111 !?™’ 6 wi J.°- e ° f "u," 
ship of legislative bodies and organization.: tf orms trough t * ieir member- 
ference. They hoped to achieve ^ as thc National Social Con- 

sentative democratic political reform^^t^ w 08 -* 1 the h’lroduction of re P re ' 
methods as public meetings demitm ^ th j ^ at 'onai Congress, and by such 
all modelled dixecSpoffiS e ? ^ the P resen tation ofmemorials- 

Thc Extremists JES c °“<onal politics, 
term had not been sanctioned th™ h ‘[ PP ' y be te ™ed ‘militants’, if the other 
b >' their opponents or rivals) became^ USC ^ the Extre mists themselves and 
ward, and demanded self-L5 ' ncrea smg]y assertive from the 1890s on- 
and without the latter’s rmw. ^ nt more rapidly than thc Moderates did, 
terms°f thes0 rt onn .. n t f or gradual preparation. Thc Extremists’ 
Moderates, but they extolled r , Wa , nfec * are not 50 clear cut as those of 
.l 11 , u P ast ’ as the model for the n n la s P re "British past, particularly its 
acce f re ® arded as the Moderate!’ 1652111 Puture > aild they deplored what 
5a a "? of British and o5 subs «vient, and P damaging 

Vaau ., v re ^> 0n , society, or noliiv | crn , mode!s as suitable for reforming 
India j f ^'government for InH*' ur ? bindo > f° r example, spoke rather 
in politic ? r , moder n conditions’ and^o 5 i* 10 fulfilment of the ancient life of 
revival- S ■ this the Extremist! ■ le , fulfilment of the Vcdantic ideal 
such o^^ntsofthe last third 61 "? ^ pobdca * counterpart to the Hindu 
the Theo^H 1 v 1 ' 0115 as f he Sanatam ni tien * ne teenth century, represented by 
tsm and Pv?^ 1Ca * ^ 0c iety, and the R■' , 1 ?™ a Mahamandal, the Arya Samaj, 
digenous rern ' st nationalism were Mission. Both Hindu revival- 

SSg , T1 “* nlenou/h"?’.' Spr ' n sing from w«m> and in- 
HS°to,™^ b “ kl '>«kX^, k 0r 'S , " were obvio “ ="°nsl>-.he 

movements in r.T rShlp gainst :]i c G,fa ’ and Vedanta: the defence of 
the rSoo!- ti rec J?. lm Hindu convert! lci ® m °fmissionaries and liberals; the 
Hindu hero r pu l?‘ c fest ivals in honon ° l S * am atld Christianity initiated in 
bodfmen ^t J H' and ^ inv 0 °I° f * c Mu ff>d, Oaish. and the 
W j ( t . botb Bengal and India t n !’ of tlle Mother Goddess as an em- 
ideaiizori t ' C ° a , t ls ^Patriotic consnira cllen shed and restored, and as 
national cultural past for iiispl r ? ^ Ut tbe very turn i n g back to an 

'Proceedings of the First Indian Nation, ' * '° n Was in the mainstream of nine- 

liSrtJ, p. QQ ° nal Conttirj 1 

* 9H°; e d' in T. V. Par vale. Copal Krishna a , " " 

5 See V r Qi l d Contemporary Events, Ah^l a Narrative and Interpretative Review 

Bomhl ' MasseJos > ^benl Consciou^^^M, i 959 , p . l64 . 

6 n^ and j!° 0na> Ig6 7-JS95 T (unpublished and Political Organization in 

and U, Mukherj'ec, Sri Aurobindo^ Univ. of Bombay, t964), p t 286. 

f 957 ’ p 40 . * p °hUca! Thought (1893-1908), Calcutta, 
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teenth-century European romanticism and its offspring .nationalism The 
Extremis^nationalists used largely Western techmques-trying to mobilize 
fhe support of public opinion through newspapers and public meetings, em¬ 
ploy^ passive resistance in its various phases^ and occasional terrorist 
Sctics The hybrid amalgam was epitomized in Tilaks famous epigram: 
^Swarii is mv birthright and I will have it.’ The term Swaraj (‘self-rule’) was 
hallowed by Us association with the area of the Maratha confederacy which 
remained self-governing longest; but the whole notion that self-government 
(now broadened to include the whole of India) is somehow the individual's 

and the nation’s right has a particularly Western ring to it. 

To generalize thus about the Extremists is to blur the reality of change 
among them with the passage of time, of individual differences, and above all 
of regional variations. The social groupings from which they came and to 
which thev appealed varied from region to region, as did the traditions they 
invoked and the extent to which they drew upon Western and Indian sources. 
The Mah?r§shtrian Extremists of western India were mainly from the Chit- 
oavan B^hSan community, which inherited traditions of political leadership 
and reshtanTe to invaders. It has been argued that they shared a cultural con- 
and resistance iu of the region 8 which enabled them to recruit wide- 

sensus with the. w wgre also anx ious to preserve their social dominance, 
spread support, but ^ hand> t he A rya Samaj which greatly influenced 
In the Pa ”J ab ’ f °Extremist nationalism there, shared much of the Moderates’ 
^ wSmrn-stide concern for reform and the purification of Indian society 
rather Western styi ass i m ilating the untouchables in the higher castes 

and religion-—n 1 J itions of the high-caste bhadralok who predominated 

In Bengal. aga n.^sts were essentially Elitist, making difficult the recruitment 
among the^Extr ^ mention Muslim, participants. The Extremist nation 

of lower-cast ^ ^ concentra ted in these three regions, and it was mrtiC 
absts and the j r failure to unify or at least to federate these ^ 

because of_* failed in their attempt to capture Congress F^n 8 a 

m °y eine "t on fromCongress in 1907, nationalist activity deSned 
their e J ectl ° e be gan a revival of nationalist activity, which 1( ~. marked, y- 
In 19H 1 J atio nal politics which marks the third period of tb^ ° n t0 the 

triumph of agitation P u ated ^ transf P movement. 

MrS - A ?knowlSge of radical methods of agitation in BriSanS b ° th Im¬ 
personal knowiec n history and Hindu traditions and upon her 

understanding o Under her leadership in ™ ^ Ulred as the head of 

Th r S ,°^?nd S “.8 a Bit a ,i o„a, naHonS' 
between 1914 an ~. 7 : nto t he countrvsiHf* 0 IOr the first time to 
spread from the c ^fmocess^ scale -’ Under 


Sndhl’sTadership this process gathered momentum. 

7 See Sri ,A^ 7 Lok S T!hk%^ lCat{a ’ ’ 948; B " G - Ti,ak » 

‘Tenets of the New C ^ Case, Non-Violent S’ > 922 , pp. 492-505; re- 

Westem models^ ^ pp 326 _ 8 totem Caere,on; a Study in Methods of Social 


garding Western pp ^ . .~ -- 

' r“ Ku’S. s ““» » <*• Social His,cry o, 

'IS 8SS& <ta „ oma Rul „ 

South Asian History , London 


iharashtra. Lonou«tNation.vviril a! -I • ’ J 3*9-20, 332 . 

> See the writer’s To Lqw , Sound . 8ltat . l °” Organisation: the Home Rule 

Leagues, 1915- 18 ’ in *?« A# undings in Modern South Asian History. London 

and Berkeley, Cal., 19 & 8, 
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Gandhi himself learned much from the West-methods of civil disobedience 
and passive resistance from Thoreau, for instance, and the concepts of the dig¬ 
nity of labour and social reform—as did Jawaharial Nehru and other younger 
leaders in their attachment to socialism and large-scale industrialization. But 
there was also a deliberate turning back to the indigenous and the traditional* 
Gandhi advocated swadesfu (‘one’s own countryby which he meant the use 
ot indigenous and local institutions as well as Indian-made goods, 10 and 
fostered t is use o e traditional Indian spinning-wheel, the charkha; he m- 
)°h- nflir-ipd _ con ^ e P ts such as ahimsd (non-violence) and tapasyd 

'ictivitv a traditional* m* an ^ ^ or hartals or the cessation of business 

protesters regard as opp^siX authorities to modify what the 

asceticism Gandhi wa? involdn^ Th ^ oug ^. h,s celibacy (brahmacharya) and 
which tens of millions of hk™, ? extraordinary, super-physical powers in 
success in attracting a vast fnii ntrymea Relieved deeply. 12 Much of Gandhi’s 
moksha, symbols and naUki i? win 8 was due to his use of concepts such as 
of institutions (even tho iu a J™, f 5 0m the stories of Rama and Prahlada, 
which were aheadv mrt nftk 1 a °d of techniques like the hartal 

As one of the most creat' • r COnsc ! 0Usuess °f various Indian groups, 
own ideas and responses w>h • 8 ^ res * n m °dern history Gandhi combined his 
psychology and a proer-i 1 11 ^ uences ^ rom many sources to form a social 
He was probably less f’nn^ nme J °^. ac ^ on remedying situations of conflict, 
the British than with th*. Wltd the ‘negative ’ nationalist goal of evicting 

emerge. Even so Indian Zip 11Ve ^ uest ' on of the sort of India he wished to see 
which he was working was "f°y eramea t was essential—the vision of India for 
1 s c °nscience and its wl ^ °^ a s . e ^*reliant, fearless country obedient to 
would be self-g 0Vern j . e 0 ] morality: as he himself said, such a country 
rat ! on ‘ Sut he was even ea lty even ^ foreigners remained in the admini- 
evInt Sra !t lattie means of eT;°- e con( ; erne d to inculcate his technique of 
■ , aa y '. n the rest of the w V i!f S and political conflict in India, and 

threat' 111 f* 1 * 1 ^ reu d, that r/ hi - ^^son 1 * has suggested, compar- 

t? 1 ° destroy soctlv^ a c . ure the neuroses which 

non-vinf to truth’). i n t . he tec hnique of satyagraha (literally 

nromisa ent c °® rcion > important H -!,? hnic l ue of non-violent resistance, or even 
with rhf °^ r ^ ltra ti° n are solved ! fferences which prove unamenable to com- 
, . . ? l h er s wishes and accent-^ ° ne °^ t ^ e opponents refusing to comply 

physical injury or deprivation of rK th * Sequences, even if this involves 
wil u timately, possibly assisted bvtb^ 1 SUch suJ f erin 8 s patiently endured 
bring about a change of heart in the enem" V *°* ent P ressure P u ^‘ c opinion, 

10 See ‘Swadeshi’ (4 Feb. I9l6Hn „ enCmy ' 

1 9 ^\ctA.T 4 ltLhZ’r Tradi'tio^i C j ^P-8? ofMahatma Gandht > Madras > 

Un ’ dr i7 ^.’ ^ l f , M Gandhian Poliths- ?/? 'p 6 Thought of Mahatma Gandhi’, in 
97 > PP* 7 4 f * K. Bose, Studies in Gandi * G Satyagraha of igig, Oxford, 

R ™°ITa \ D pp. 6V?ns hlSm > i&J esp. 'Conilt and ^ 

See A. L, Basham, The Wonder 

m i ^ v wnterVNon<Voperation f I 92 ^ 2 ^?n *°^ 0D ' 19561 pp - 244 “ 6 ' 

Philadelphia, la., 1970, pp, 171-2. n N. Ray, Gandhi, India and the World, 

14 Gandhi s 1 ruth; on the Origins of Militant Moms t 

° n violence f London, 1970. 
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During this third period of Indian nationalism, Gandhi led three great ex¬ 
tended campaigns involving increasingly large numbers of people drawn from 
virtually all sections of society—in 1919 and, after a lull, 1920-2; in 1930 and 
1931-2; and again in 1940 and 1942. He also led or guided satyagraha cam¬ 
paigns, which were at first more localized but had widespread effects such as 
those in Champaran and Gujarat in 1917-18, which demonstrated his tech¬ 
nique and attracted lieutenants and adherents who were to participate in the 
first nationwide campaign in 1919. The campaigns at Vykom in 1924-5 and 
Bardoll in 1928 focused national attention upon such matters as how to im¬ 
prove the lot of depressed social groups and how to refuse to pay taxes. 

As we have seen, much of Gandhi’s success in attracting a great following in 
his major campaigns was due to his invocation of traditional and familiar 
concepts, symbols, institutions, and techniques—though, by modifying them 
or combining them with exotic or novel ideas, he alienated some of the most 
orthodox Indians. At the same time, his success was based upon concern for 
the material problems and deprivations of millions of his fellow-countrymen: 
his first campaigns were on issues of rural exactions and taxes and workers’ 
wages His advocacy of the charkha and khadl (hand-spun, hand-woven cloth) 
was aimed at supplementing the incomes of poor people, particularly in the 
countryside, and forcing better-off groups to rdenhfy themselves with them; 
his manufacture of salt in illicit circumvention of the tax on this dietary staple 
was the most flamboyant example of his concern to increase material and 
social welfare, which included improvement in the status of women and un- 
touchables* and even his adoption of the lom-cloth in 1921 marked his 
identification with the poorest Indians rather than his asceticisms 
Whether any of these elements in Gandhi’s programme put more than a feu, 

. tn ,. n v Indian’s purse is doubtful, but certainly Gandhi did u < 
poue in y . t erms of improved status to deprived groups and 
alThe succeeded in convincing millions that their own lives and those of mh° Ve 
a h ?H he better and nobler for following him. Recognizing that in others 

land occasionally brought out the worst in the characters of some 0 f thin d 
ind their womenfolk, as E. M. Forster and J. R. Ackerley have m f ulers 
Gandhi increased his appeal by arousing the moral indignation^ of*?!? 0 ’ 
against, for example, the repressive Rowlatt bills, the terms of WnS 
Saw with the Muslim Turks, the salt laws, the involvement of In? 

Second World War without consulting the Indians, and general J d - m * e 
imperial relationship itself, which could be seen as responsible for 8 ^* 

of the deprivations Indian P eople P f ° r 80 

Even though Gandhi bestrides the decades from 1910 like a 

■’^th* ^ Indian nationaliam. 

Swari^ists^under the I-*** * Mo,, 1 a, 

and Vithalbhal Patel, contested successfully with the Moderate tEJS^™ 
Liberals for entry into tbe legistatures: they entered with a S °f Sn 
operation with the 0®""““* f '™ within but stayed to co°oMrate in n.?' 
liamentary polities- discerned-Gandhtan 
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moral indignation at British rule; Tilak's responsive co-operation; and even 
Moderate appreciation of British institutions; as well as concern to protect 
and further the elite social and economic groups from which the Swarajist 
members in the various provinces were mainly drawn* 16 In the mid-19305 
Congress again contested the elections, going on to form the Government in 
seven of the ten provinces, and in 1945-6 it stood for election, emerging as the 
dominant party at the centre. Already at its Karachi session in 1931 Congress 
had passed its resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic and Social 
Changes, which as well as including a declaration of rights and freedoms, 
posited the public ownership or control of basic industries and communiea- 
lions. T is res° uti°n owed some elements to GandhT, such as total prohibi¬ 
tion, t e a ° Hi on of untouchability, and the reduction of land revenue, but 
■M tl t l 0110 anc * ‘ ts P as sage at that time were primarily the 
sniration m! i-" a an d the nascent Congress Socialists—and their in- 

riszhts and Fti™^ ^ non '* nt: |* ari > notably the American and French bills of 
communism ^ £an socia '* srn > underscored by the example of Russian 


II 


nationalist movement'^-f^ 1 ° fevictin S the British, the history of the Indian 
Indian nationalist mnj d f uccess story’. To what extent, though, was the 
British were apparent! resp0ns ^ lc for departure of the British? The 
self-rule and by the ^ ^. unmove ^ by early nationalist demands for progress to 
early as the revisio ar i°? s ^ cv * ces by which these demands were pressed* As 
vealed that a determi °h - Petition of Bengal in 1912, however, it was re- 
10 f India-^could mak^h^Station— even though largely confined to one region 
Indians organized 'y British respond to the wishes of articulate groups of 
the Viceroy, Lord Ha lona ^ st bodies. Again, in the memorandum which 
of the provincial exeem S ? nt ^ omc October 1915, he and at least some 
responsive to the India Ve , Sa ™ m embers of his Council showed themselves 

agitation at the time ofTt a ^? umcnts ^ or political reform. 17 The Home Rule 
posals produced by various k * FSt reinforced by the reform pro- 

by the Congress and Muslim !r anc ^ es °f the nationalist movement and jointly 
that Indian legislators’ * aotb ea ^ ue ’ ^ orce d the Secretary of State to concede 
which led on to the Montaeu-°r^ anc * res P ons ibilily 5 must be increased, ia 
British governments in India bclmsford Reforms, and the attempts by the 
prising the Liberal Party, all of n ?- a ^^ es arnon g the Moderates, now com¬ 
mentary institutions in India Gi 11!^ ^stered the development of parlia- 

pared the Viceroy, Lord Reading , S a ^^ ta ^ ori of 1920-1 seems to have pre- 
, _ _ _ TT 01 a ma jor concession of powers,™ and the 

Sec D. E* U. Raker, ‘The Brcak-do 

Swaraj Parties, India, 1922 to 1924’ in r/J! Unity and the Formation of the 

esp. pp, 86-7* w ersity Studies in History* Vol. 5, No, 4 (1970), 

17 See Memorandum by His Excellency th v 

Cambridge University Library. c ^ ( ceroy, Oct. 1915, in Hardingc Papers, 

18 Sir A. Chamberlain to the Viceroy, Lord ru 

in Government oflndia, Home Dept. Political r , msfor d, 29 Mar, 1917 and 2 May 1917, 
Ifl See D. A, Low, ‘The Government oflndia an A Jll,y I9I ~ Nos - 2 "^i 3 - 
- 1920-1922 ’, Journal of Asian Studies , Vol ■>*!!? ,tlc First Non-Co-operati'on Movement 

5 , No. 2 (Feb, 1966), P- 249 > 
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agitations of the later 1920s and early 1930s encouraged the British Govern¬ 
ment to put to one side the Indian Statutory Commission’s report and call the 
Round Table Conferences, thus reopening the whole question of the amount 
of power to be devolved. 

Following the British Conservative Party’s rejection of the ‘die-hard’ 
opposition to Indian reform, led by Churchill, at its December 1934 con¬ 
ference, 20 the Government of India Act of 1935 provided for provincial re¬ 
sponsible government on the basis of greatly enlarged electorates. It was 
ironic that it was Churchill, under the pressure of the threatening ‘Quit India’ 
agitation in the wartime circumstances of 1942, who sent his Lord Privy Seal 
—significantly a Labour man—to offer the Indian nationalist leaders inde- 
pendence at the end of the war, recognizing wryly that Britain was defendine 
India in order, if successful, to be turned out’. The ultimate timine of tbZ 
departure was affected by other factors as well as Indian nationalist D re«.,r« 
Britain was exhausted by the war, financially and militarily, and this weafc-p h 
her determination to hold on imperially. Attlee and his Labour Partv 1 
leagues, the last and most unfettered of a line of liberal-minded politicians 

committed to political advance for India—in this case to the hilt_were elected 

to power at the critical moment. But at the same time the British were en¬ 
couraged in their exeunt by the memory of the bitterness and extent of the 
wartime nationalist agitation in India, by the spectre of mutiny foreshadow^ 
in the Indian National Army, by the disturbances surrounding the I N a 
trials and the subsequent mutinies in Karachi, Bombay, and elsewhere' A * 
The effect of the nationalist movement, then, was to move the Brit’ u 
make specific devolutions of power at various points from 1916 onward" t0 
if these devolutions fell short of the ‘home rule’ or ‘swaraj in on rdS ’ eVen 
agreement to ‘quit India’ which had been demanded by the nation!/^’ or 
overall it moved a sufficient number of British statesmen in „-. tS ’ and 
power and a sufficient amount of public opinion, both in Britain L^° S , ltl0ns of 
to a readiness to grant self-determination without a war of imf 6 sewhere » 

independence. 

Ill 

India is a parliamentary democracy in the sense that the « . 
governments of the day are responsible to the Parliament or ! ral and state 
and through them to the adult population, who at election? ate le 8'slatures 
choice between candidates of various parties. The seed of t have a true 
was planted by the Western, and particularly the Brit: u ndlan democracy 
duced in the nineteenth century, but that India has orn ’ educa tion intro- 
largest democracy is due largely to the lengthy exneri*r> Wn l r nt0 world’s 
movement and its interaction with British governments tu j nat *onalist 
liamentary democracy was also strong in other former Z , e d f mand for par- 
that it has taken root and lasted longer in India than in ° lonia cou ntries, but 
because Indian nationalists had formulated this Hom I ° ost of them is partly 

. demand at least sixty years 

” See S. C. Ghosh, ‘Decision-Making and P 0Wer in th p .., y years 

Case-Study of the Indian Problem, 1929-34- p { j ® “ ritls h Conservative Party: a 
pp. 198-212; D. A. Low, ‘Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru £ ?f«’, r 01 ‘ 2 (June 1965“ 

in D. A. Low (ed.), Soundings n» Modern Soii ,h p 296 We Confere ““’’ 
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before independence was gained and had argued ihe case for this institution, 
and had heard it argued, with clarity and emotion throughout this long period. 
Numbers of Congress Moderates had found their way into the legislatures 
in the elections on very restricted franchises (described as Selection') under 
the 1892 an 1909 Councils Acts: here they learnt to operate the limited 
pm nimen ary institutions available and to press for more. Having withdrawn 
T ? t T °? n t ! le ^* beral Parties in 1918, they were returned as one 

under the MoiUagu-Che Snl 31 ^ 111 ^ 6 Sr ° l ‘ PS the expanded legislatures 
men as a resuh of the Non r^ f ° rmS in K)21 ’ 111 the absence ol Congress- 
were able to achieve refnr^C :° peratlon cam Paign. In these councils they 
the notion of the anv rmS and to lr ^ uenc c the executive, which reinforced 
certain areas of polio/^ the bureaucrac y being answerable, and in 
sentatives. The activitie r n*" . yarcb y’ even responsible, to elected repre- 
the councils such as th ' S ° u _ L ‘ berals > along with other elected members of 
strated that the leuisl- ^ non 'brahmans in Madras and Bombay, also demon- 
of Congressmen anxio^T W6re re P osaor ’ cs of power, and so made numbers 
and to gain the fruits 0 f S t0 obta ‘ n election, both to further nationalist goals 
they came. Even when t P° wcr and influence for the social groups from which 
hires were reduced hv C Ilumbers °f elected Liberal members of the legisla- 
! 93°s, the Liberals coni' ° n ® ress competitors at elections in the 1920s and 
alist life, as nominated jp 1Ued to bu important in Indian political and nation- 
°r governors’ executive ■ n °i^ C ected I e fiislators; as members of the Viceroy’s 
■’htutional inquiries sutC^ P S tbe ’ r ac I v isers; as members of important con- 
«ated with the Simon ■ ^? udd i nian Committee, the committees asso- 

wmmiMioners and invesf° mmiSS ^° n and tbe Rounc i Table Conferences; as 
e British. Men such a P^ t0 e S ’ a P d as negotiators between Congress and 
„ ^HJPye. and M. R, j av .. , Srinivasa Sastri, P. SivaswamI Iyer, R. P. 

' a liberal like T B ar played important roles for much of this period, 
Pirt 11 r drafLin g Con£re« dI ? rG n0t only seems to have played an important 
j* and the Nehn-°D StltUt * 0na * documents such as the Lucknow 

Th ine l T independent JnH , eport oP ! 927 but also continued this role in 

Those Con Eressm a e ^ ndm s constitution, 
thumii ^ ra [ nit | g * n operating ei , t:cted as Swarajists in 1923 and 1926 re- 
This constitm'° ,Cani to operate th° nS of a Parliamentary type. They found 
stood t„ U !; 10nal tradition Wa = CIT1 evcn m 0i ' der 10 obstruct and protest, 
in riinn' CCeSS ^ U " yl '? re ^ ect ionin m re,n ^° rc . ed 1!1 C° n g r css when Congressmen 
ins J' espons ible provincial 9 ? 7 and in *945-6, and the experience gained 

nendence mbCrS ° f the Ialer Co ng ^ rn ‘ llcnt3 between 1937 and 1947 stood 
1, , e \ s ruling party in good stead after inde- 

Under the 1935 Act the proving 

pnnie ministerial model rather 8° Ve niments followed the Westminster 

Congress politicians learnt to opcra^ n ^ res ^ etl ^ a ^ m °dds; it was this which 

and retained in the provinces at Indf wb * cb they introduced at the centre 
tive was identified with foreign ru j^ S lnc ^ e P en ^ence. An irresponsible execu- 
ment was aspired to as the hallmark ^ res P onsible parliamentary govern- 
British model was quite dearly mod fi se ^-government. In certain ways the 

practice before independence. One G f n ° r even transformed b y Indian 

the chief examples of this is in the 
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dominance of the system by one party, which only scented to come into ques¬ 
tion for four years, 1967-71, out of the 25 since independence. The dominance 
of the particular party in question, the Congress Party, is the natural result of 
its role as, in a sense, the embodiment of the Indian nation during the 
nationalist struggle, and of the organization, prestige, leaders, and member¬ 
ship it inherited from that struggle. 

Two factors important in maintaining the conditions in which democracy 
can flourish are a civil service that is impartial, intelligent, apolitical, and 
uncorrupt, at least in its upper levels, and an army which is independent and 
at the same time subordinate to the political wing. The nationalist period 
helped to bequeath such a bureaucracy and army to India. While Gandhi had 


called for government servants to desert their imperialist masters, the 
nationalist movement made little attempt to undermine the position of the 
law, the civil service, or the army as such, and on the other hand through 
agitation and participation in government it contributed to their Indianization. 

India’s federal structure is inherited from the British, who devised it as a 
workable means of ruling and as a structure within which power could be de¬ 
volved in the parts while retaining control at the centre, drawing on the 
models of the United States or the ‘white’ dominions. It also marks a re¬ 
cognition of the facts of human political geography in India. But in addition 
it bears influences from the nationalist period; Gandhi reorganized Congress 
into linguistic provincial units in 1921, and through linguistic reorganization 
the Indian states have approximated increasingly towards the structure of the 
dominant party. The strength of the central government vis-a-vis the states 
epitomized in the role of the President and in matters such as finance, develon 
mint investment, tariffs and, imports, may be seen as the administer ^ 
flection of the strong Working Committee or High Command in Con '^ K ' 
a 1 “d?a i/a secular state-or rather in so far as Indian 
the religio« s groups in the county, it is more accurately described as ‘nl! r 
*K Th is owes much to the persistence of the Moderate aim of ai, , pluralis - 
bnt was modified by Gandhi’s insistence that morality and politt- ar State ’ 
tohb °PP«'S to the convictions of various religious groSp ““ '"» 
fled too by the Hindu communal movements of the 1920s and in aS t * odim 
£ i’smgathan and iuddhi movements, the Rashtrlya Swavam, 930 ?’ SUch as 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, in some ways the descendants of^ u”?’ 
assertiveness of Extremist nationalism; and by Congress’s hi fthe Hmdu 
appeal to Hindus by resi^ngjhe MusUm minority’s demand^ for s^f ° f ^ 
The resulting dominance if the Hindu majority community Sd 
side Congress was reinforced in the newly independent w u de and out ‘ 

someof the best Muslim patent toPakistan, so that there h^ been a f? ° f 
ing problem of ensuring that Muslims are treated equally with th P oth U ' 
munities, 21 and feel themselves to be treated equallyK s ^ er<co “* 

Moderates’ goal of secularism was pursued through the IQ , Q f^H 

nationalists, such as lawaharlal Nehru, SSS 

Spengler (eds.), Administration and Economic Development in India, Dwha^Kc,^^ 
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egalitarianism and economic development which were gaining ground in the 
West. 

The nationalists promoted too the other elements that are essential to 
Western liberal democracy-freedom of speech, freedom of association, and 
freedom of the press which accord well with Indian religious notions of the 
relativity of truth and characterize the spirit of modern India. The modern 
Indian provision of special facilities to underprivileged or 4 backward ’ groups, 
which me u c a wi e range of castes and tribes, flows in a straight line from 
1 ^ vv °th for social reform through Gandhlan 

?h= n P «LM, hru ‘ C0 " CCm for «•»» “rial equality, 
mav be asked therefore did much to form modern India, and it 

is not secular hunl \ $ conse ^ ences w ^re so very different for Pakistan which 
democracy rid an ^ ^ as experimented both with presidential 

** act considerable ureas of West Pakistan 
the population were rer a ® ected British education and large parts of 
Muslims having deliberatHl ih U w t0 i UCh P ed by the nationalist movement, many 
dependent nartieimti ^ ^ d a o P^ from li and from active or at least in- 

achieved Pakistan W ? U m legislatures. The Muslim League, which 
years or so before oartV^ Cleve ^ 0 ^ ec ^ m ^° a well-organized party in the seven 
mentary or other larnp- an ^ ! iac ^ experience of running parlia- 
Muslim majority region institutions. Even in the principal 

httle experience of running Cn8a and tbc ^ an j a b, the Muslim League had 
impractical solution to thf EW 1 *' That Pakistan was a romantic and 
ior many Muslims in the c n i us lms ’ ver y real fears and problems^at least 
nearly Muslims remained in c ^ ntlnent —is indicated by the fact that half as 
reakaway of Bangladesh Th° S " lnde P enc tence India as in Pakistan before the 
ftkistan as an Islam ir e abandonment of secularism and the concept of 

uted a s the long aaonv _ f ^ rovii ? eci little guide to how the state should be 

once Pakistan had been anh- r ^ win ^ U P a constitution demonstrated, and, 

P° lUcians, many of them -iiIk j Ihe need for co-operation between Muslim 
Pkm ential path, but before n — ^ ^ sa pP ear ^d. Jinnah set the country on a 
, f c eve *°Ped he and then h\^ lnStltu ^ orij nove l to the subcontinent, could 
‘ ike + ^^dian counterpart^^^ uccessor ^ Liuqat All Khan, died. Inheriting, 
irs reluctant to interfere 'but traditions, the Pakistani army was at 
s 1 u ]OIia * f° r tns it was drawn in* n ^ breakdown of democratic and con- 

into the process of governing. 

The political sociology of ^ j nf i 

continued to change since indenenrf epenc * ent states °f the subcontinent has 
universal franchise and economi e ^ ceZ2 ^^p£articularIy under the impact of 

groups which have been ibtive in poi p Velopment_ ^ bot man y °f the social 

themselves over the preceding sixty ^ ^ Eince * ricle P encience had established 
2 , c _ years. Their energies had been mobilized 

See e g. R. Kothan and R. Maru, ‘Cast 

Caste Federation f , Journal of Asian Studies v ^ Secu l ar ' sm in India: Case Study of a 

S r H. Rudolph, The Modernity of Tradition ■p T 5 ’ N °‘ 1 ( Nov - 196s ^ pp ’ 33_5 °> L * 1 and 
London, 1967; M. Rashiduzzaman, 4 The Awam'T^ DeveI °P ment °f India ' Chicago and 
Pakistan", Asian Survey , Vol. 10, No. 7 (July Lea gue i!1 the Politk:al Development of 

y/0 L pp. 574-87. 
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frequently but not invariably by the nationalist movement. Research in pro¬ 
gress on the United Provinces, for instance, shows that while the nationalist 
movement there was almost dormant for most of the later part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, local government boards were arenas of increasing political 
activity, particularly along lines of rivalry between Muslims and rising Hindu 
groups. 23 Sooner or later, however, most groups which had stood outside the 
nationalist movement found that they could not afford to remain aloof from 
it—as in the case of the Hindus and Muslims of the United Provinces (now 
Uttar Pradesh), when Congress and the Muslim League sought to arrange 
electoral concessions on behalf of those communities in 1916.* 4 Either they 
decided that they would benefit from joining Congress; or else the nationalist 
movement set out to woo and accommodate them. 

The first groups to be mobilized in the nationalist associations and sabhas 
and in Congress in the 1870s and 1880s comprised Western-educated Indians 
mainly men engaged in the professions or in the service of government or 
business firms, as well as students aspiring to such jobs. They came almost 
entirely from the castes and communities with traditions of administration 
and learning, notably brahman castes, writer castes (Kayasthas and Prabhus) 
Parsis and to a much lesser extent, Muslim groups associated with trade. 
Initially they were to be found largely in the Western port-cities and Poona « 
During the 1890s and the early years of the twentieth century, however, the 
Extremists drew increasing numbers of less successful members of these 
Western-educated groups into political agitation, in the up-country towns in 
Maharashtra and Bengal, and in the Panjab as well. In addition, Tilak in 
western India and Lajpal . R3JTr1 the■umeded in involving members 
r ivasant castes and urban labouring groups. a 

Rule movement of the First World War period carried agita- 

, and 

f nd Sind and members of agricultural castes in the rural towns^n/’ -? Ujarat> 
rifiarTt Maharashtra, and northern India. At the same time th* u" ages of 
Satfon contributed to political mobilization in ways thatits }^ Hoi ? e Rule 

r ^ A™ 

F°Rofoinson '^ un P u ^l' s *' e< * 

an(^Mn«lim Separatism in the United Provinces, 1883-1916’ funmiKr k n !f‘ pal Gove mment 

Bombay and Poo’na '$>7 Po * itical Organisation in 
B. T McCully, English Education ami ,h c 

esp. pp. 225-9, 281-387- * * 
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These non-brahmans were members of peasant castes in Maharashtra and the 
Karnatak 16 and landowners and traders in the south.The Home Rule 
movement responded to these developments in turn by setting out, with some 
success, to enlist the help of members of these non-brahman groups in nation- 
list activities, 

Gandhi’s local political movements and first all-India movements in the 
period 1917 ^mobilized a wide range of groups in various parts of British 

„" 'hi as members of t^D C "P r ?P r * etors > notably in Andhra and the Panjab, 

a much larger scale thanYn^he HomeR^^ brkhman castcs in Gujarat on 
in parts of the United Provinces and '“S “r 

Bengal and Kamruo district m a d tJ? aTld 111 the Mldn ^pore district of 
spread, but varied in tm-m* r ^ Sam * Tiie espouse in urban areas was wide- 
specifically to less-Wpct ■ °, V 16 soc i a ^ groups it involved. One can point 
central India and town^ 1 ^ businessmen, such as Marwaris in Calcutta, 
western India and local 11 Presidency, Banias, Bhatias, and Jains in 

the Panjab cities and tow lending and commercial castes in Delhi and 

transport operatives and^* ? artisans aild urban proletarian groups, such as 
the towns of the Punjab f -^? urers m the major Indian cities and in 
creasingiy in the later nan UJ 5 r ^ 5 ^ nd) and the United Provinces, and in- 
centres; and to groups whirl°i ;^ ^ e ™ d mill-operatives in cotton-milling 
now were so on a larger c r ~il *1 ° n £ been acdve in nationalist politics but 

students. Conspicuously too ^ e ^ ore ^ Professional men and college 

arge numbers of Muslims Trn t . ilafat movement drew into the agitation 
and geographic region thoimn^ Virtua ^y every socio-economic background 
0 „ e diverted into separatist w* man ^ cases their political activity was later 
°*e should not 

[nvnl fully active Politicallv £ eopI< l CaugIlt U P in one Gandhian agitation 
olved m hartals or demo y thereafter, Nevertheless, once people had been 

aeainTt St Comm unications -mcW l °| llS were bnked to the network of 
2-'^ Ia y- S Furthermore irtS P CrShip ’ and jt was easier to enlist them 
thrm!ni°i - I919 ' 22 > i929-i2 nn 9 penods between his great agitational cam- 
sma jif 1S , COn ? tru ctive program t’- Gandhi continued to win support 
and aglt _ ations - Durfn s t h[f S wluch Con gress took up, and through 

j t ,‘ 0 1 sat yagrahas and thrnn< J for * nstance , through the Vykom 

• c promotion of khadi he anH^i 9 3,ld hTs campaign for women’s rights 
ables and women into the p’^, h ! s ^tenants drew groups of uotouch- 
r eas o social equality and justif-J^ 16 ' ^ ^ as ^ een ar g ued > too, that the 

ln jccted into Congress by Jawaharlal 

ss See A. T. Tansley, ‘The Non-R k 

L. 3 p I! Pauerson Universi ^ a of t W e !! ment in Wcstern antI Central India, 1917- 

(Rmnhavl fi fi/v C , aSte and J> °Htical Lea,.- St L. rn Austr alia, 1969), pp. 53-74; Maureen 
«c b p\ 6 ^? ept ‘}‘ 954j * io 6 5-6, de rshtp j n Maharashtra’, Economic Weekly 
” 9 F - Schick, Politics and Social Conn- 

'% iT-‘‘ Se P ar i at,sm > 1916-1929, Berkeley p'? South lndia i the Non-Brahman Movement 



miv mt K vuauLc ui tuimmimcaiionsfor r *■ ^ tv 1 ?* c/xiorti, 1971, 

and Social Communication: an Inquiry into rA e p ai0Ila,jsm > sce K. W. Deutsch, Nationalism. 
1966. Un dQtion s of Nationality , Cambridge, Mass, 
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Nehru and the Socialists from 1930 onwards helped to retain for the nation¬ 
alist movement the adherence of the underprivileged, notably working-class 
and peasant groups. 30 Indeed it seems that the activities of the Socialists and 
of the Kisan Sabhas (peasants’ associations) attracted such people in larger 
numbers as time went on. 

This process was reinforced by the constitutional political activity of 
Congress in lengthy periods in the mid-i920s, 1930s, and 1940s, following the 
major Gandhian agitations. During these periods. Congress participated, 
along with other parties, in the elections for the provincial and central legisla¬ 
tures—as it did at all times in those for local government bodies—and the 
mounting competition for seats, accompanying extensions of the franchise, 
brought increasing circles of society into the political process. 

As Congress expanded its organizational machinery and achieved electoral 
success, it became increasingly attractive to groups which had stood aloof 
from the nationalist movement or opposed it. tyotably the non-brahmans of 
western India joined Congress in forming governments in Bombay from the 
1937 elections onwards 31 and the non-brahmans of south India likewise in the 
iosos 33 One group of whom this was not true was, of course, the Muslims. 
Some Muslims were attracted by the growing success and influence of Con¬ 
gress and its secular ideology, but the legacy of extremist nationalism and the 
Hindu communai movements of the 1920s and 1930s stiffened Congress re¬ 
sistance to concessions and safeguards for the Muslim minority. This gave 
Muslims ample cause for apprehension, and enabled the Muslim League to 

5““Mnclirns into the separatist movement in the 1940s. 
draw Muslims _ uaImo/i fActAP tin* mAw 



and w; n f interest dciwcwi mt mu 6 a w taMMau wnicn snnn " 

srSE“j£Vr 0n r In - ia ? side *? e poi , i,i ‘ a > 

*°Ste for independence was clearer, in terms of social groups which w 
beenmobifed and the major pohucal party through which they were to 
been ® though here, too, regional tensions and loyalties had develop- 
operate, t “ 8 ggle but were somewhat disguised by the nationC?r? d m the 
oHh^ movement for independence and were to Howe; later SW “P 

V 

ThA Tndian nationalist movement has had a lasting effect not nni„ . 
The India subcontinent but upon manv r>th«w 0t ° n ^ u P° n the 

In^on'esla^BurmMn^n^^nn^nndCeylori.^n^he^ai^ 1920 s thelndooesian 
nationalist movement «»* citiy to Gandhi’s ideas and the model * 

“"as* 353 — withatattt " 0 Came 10 — 

” See L.I. and Th> *«"*1 ofTrMn: 

C ^^ C B 8 DahS Sukarnos Kampfum Indonesiens Vnabhangigkeit: Werdegang und Ideen eine 


of 

he 
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Nehru became acquainted with Mohammad Hatta, the Indonesian nation* 
alist, at the Brussels anti-imperialist conference of 1927, and between 1947 
and 1949 India assisted the Indonesian movement for independence at the 
United Nations and by banning Dutch flights across Indian territory. 

Nationalist movements in Africa, particularly in British colonies, also 
looked explicitly to India, as well as to other successful nationalist movements 
in Asia. Uganda, Zambia, and Malawi each had its 1 Congress’, which sought 
rAnnU' riiw- ] ° e ria hon; Africans in South Africa have their African 
movement for pyl’JTv * 1 ^ banned. And the Ghanaian national 

government was wo/in’ 1957.? ^ ^ ° f im P risonmeM before self - 

i triplication forTndetvn^ nieUt f ° r SeIflde termination also had a practical 
pendent, the raison (Tet™ p,? Ce m ° vem ents elsewhere. Once India was inde- 
exist. It took British stat * muc ^ rest of the British Empire 35 ceased to 
SO, they became more willfnT^ ?° me years t0 reco S nlz e this, but, as they did 
process of decolonization * ^ ^ g ° 5 anc * tllis * [1 turn accc ^ eratet:i the whole 

The Indian national mn 

raents for political and ^ as prov ^ et ^ an inspiration to other move' 

West, and these movem^nttT re ^ orn1. Particularly in the democracies of the 
In the black civil rights mn I urn cd to Gandhi's techniques for models, 
leaders of the March on States, as early as 1942 the 

wartime employment for ^ 0Vemetl P aiming at equal treatment in 

andhi’s methods of civil h;* k Slacks and whites, considered the use of 

S;‘ y ‘ mracted by What he heard ^5° Martin Luther King was 

, l ts> ° e SKHung with the 0 ^^hi, and in his campaigns for black 

bkrn l y modd!ed successful Montgomery bus boycott in 1956, he de- 

. ,’ 1 . s m ethods have been pvP , upotl Gandhi’s methods. 37 From here, 

u , ym S °f injustice. The^p „ e ,? ded to ot her movements for reform and the 
but tti° Ee W * 10 ada Pted them U !u° ds bavc not always been fully understood 
Dainnc^ "/f re taben over bv sn ? ^ er s * tuat * ons of conflict or confrontation, 
JH?' 0 America «"^AuiSf mo , Vements as the ^nti-Vietnam War cam! 
alter indep eadence by th “™ a ._and m the south Asian subcontinent itself 


, . • UV [hp 5* , — IjUUkUilLUiCUL 1LSCU 

i966 <J mw Na! J ona! wen, Schriftr-n 1 rcor S a mzation campaigns in India, and by 
Religion andPoMrl^l' For ^dia^influx™‘ fUr sienk «nde in Hamburg, Band XVIII, 



vuu Z, Jjp. 72$ 1077 n * uu U]n£ei- is* 1 l,mi i ihah/ij uj o viun- 

London, 1962, op 17 Hq 27 .' For G^lon, see’Uwr '”'' A Dragon Embaule d London, 1967, 
2 * See T. Hodgkin, '’Nation 0// ' 113 'M- ' J ffriL ‘ s ’ c eybn~the Path to Independence, 

PRSA ( 2 eds ) ' J/,p Political Aw£^ r g ic °’ London, 195C. pp. M&-8; R. Emerson 

“ See R. Roisofand J. G all ae v . ^ EnEleWOod ^ NJ " ' 965 ’ 

( ^ C m^^{lT eriati T' Llenny Africa ami the Victorians: the 

y^° 6, 4 v 4 - 7 ’ 86 ’ 9F 1 ' 4 . II 7 -I 8 . » 3 . > 33 . ^ 2 , . 90 - 3 , 

H. Garfunkc , When Negroes March■ „ , 

Organisational Politics of the F.E.P.C., G ] enc dH ™ arch 0,1 Washington Movement in the 
■ See L. D. Reddick, Crusader without F; 0 / ’’’ I9 59 , PP- [ 33, I 3 S- 
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movements against military governments both in Pakistan and in what has 
become Bangladesh. 

VI 

In the context of south Asia’s history, the contribution of the Indian 
nationalist movement may prove to be long- or short-lived. The participants 
in the movement and their leaders were human, and as such lalhble: the ob¬ 
server may not admire or approve of everything they did, and those who try 
to apply their methods to other situations of conflict or discontent may some¬ 
times do so inadequately. But the Indian nationalist movement has earned its 
place in history alongside the greatest developments in human organization 
and men’s thought, most of all because of the moral stature of its greatest 
leader, Gandhi. Gandhi was not the first Indian nationalist to appeal to the 
conscience of his opponents and his would-be followers, nor was he the last— 
Dadabhai Naoroji deplored the ‘un-British’ nature of British rule in India, 
and under Jawaharlal Nehru India for a while became a sort of conscience to 
the world But there is a transcendent nobility in Gandhi s work-in his 
efforts for the uplift of the depressed and for social reconciliation, in his 
technique of satyagraha, and in his concern to love his adversaries and change 
heir hearts' through self-suffering. Above all, in his successful appeals to 
Sons of people he called upon their better natures and noblest impulses. 
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by Krishna Kripalani 


tion^ShaSidJE'fifte ° fIndia has been sumrned U P 111 the Constitu- 

Indo-Aryan language ” major ia nguages of the country: the eleven 

Assamese, Bengali C.r Sanskrit with its tenfold progeny: 

SindhI, and Urdu-and tiTpf 11, tT'? KashmIr h Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi, 
Tamil, and Telugu To tl ■. ^ rav idian languages: Kannada, Malayalam, 
of Letters, India) has fb^t * teen Sahitya Akademi (National Academy 
language of north-east °^ n ^ urposcs ac ^ed five more: Malthiil, the 
Rajasthani the languaa^ .^ as a ric ^ heritage of medieval literature, 

the Jammu region in the St* ^ * n ballads, Dogrl the language of 

of Manipur in eastern ln& ^ ° ^^^rnu and Kashmir, Manipurl the language 
are . speeches of soeriff * ant * English. Sixteen of these twenty languages 
regional boundaries while t? re ^ lons * Sanskrit and English cut across all 
over different regions. A]I s P ea hing Urdu and Sindhi are scattered 

communities, with the py^ are m °ther tongues of large or small 

°" gue } n fndia, although f 1 °^ ^ ans krit, w hich is no longer a spoken 
gue in the 1961 Census ^ 000 P erson? > entered it as their mother 

fhese twenty l a us ' 

USe in modern Eng!isb > ma >' be deemed die languages 

= h - Umb -on a Zi nd,a - F - m the strictly philological point of 

dialects' legi °". The like the Creeds and CasteS in t!lC 

lineuicti'f- at . w hateve r the in* < “ ensus enumerated 845 languages and 

arsaw- r « &£^r^r icu,ous ° r n,inor 

70 npr ! ^ 0r us to note h ssi0na l philologist, it need not concern us 
A rv an hn Population I " 1 ^ OLlr s P^ech-families of India, over 

lft* ovt f affiS “<* li lha„ SP “ k ,°" e ” <>* other of .he various indo- 

languages PCf Cent Use the Austric S tbe . Dravidian Ianguages ’ while 3 
Although the importanc ' " * ^ ^ 

J 5 /| 1Umbcr of persons speaking']L age * s il0t necessarily to be measured 
, ' , 10U , 1 s s, g r 'ificance. From this* ’ tEe reb, tive strength of numbers is not 

eat mg a nguage of modern India v *cw Hindi may be deemed the 

nc hi w ith a population of about' > J Crin ^ as ^ does the major part of north 
ovvevei, not without its limitations m ^ on ’ This wide sweep of Hindi is, 
than as an accomplished and uncom L ~ be viewed more as a process 
There is, besides High Hindi and Hi? ed facL 
where the common speech is an unpr J^.Urdu, a large indeterminate zone 
known as Hindustani. This was the spee^*° U - S m iddle P at ^ between the two, 
as the lingua franca of modern India ^ ^bich Mahatma Gandhi cherished 

5 P ni g that U would be accepted as a 
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common heritage by Hindus and Muslims alike. B_ > Urda is ^ officia i 
dreams, the hope survives as a historical memory. J Desoite the sham 
language of Pakistan and a national language of I ’ ated contem ^ 

cleavage between High Hindi and High Urdu and foster-child Hindi! 

which the protagonists of both have for their 

stani, the position continues to remain so fluid that t 9 

able to compile separate statistics for it, a large number of peBons descnbmg 

their language as Hindl-Hindustani, Urdu-Hindustam, or some other per- 

m The relative strength of the people speaking the languages of modern India, 
as revealed by the 1961 Census, may be briefly summed up as follows: 
Assamese 6-8 million, Bengali 33 8 million, Dogn 2-6 million, Gujarati 
203 million, Hindi 133-4 million, Kannada 17-4 million, Kashmin 1-9 million, 
Maithill 5 million, Malayalam 17 million, M «athl 

minion Oriya I 5'7 million, Panjabi 10-9 million, Rajasthani 12-3 million, 
ILdlii 1 o ’million Tamil 30-5 million, Telugu 37*6 million, and Urdu 

23 ? million Panjabi and SindhI are also languages of Pakistan and Bengali of 
23 1 million, ranj WOfth noting that the number of people speaking 
Bangladesh, an in Pakistan wou id be as large as, if not larger 

Bengah m Ban^eshan rfSindhI spe aking people in Pakistan would 

than, mIndia, whale®e speakers considerab i y more. 

be much large lingu i s ti c jigsaw puzzle of modem India. Without a proper 
SU ^n onhis ccmplex pattern one is likely to miss the significance of 
appreciation * haracter istic aspects of modern Indian literature, namely, its 
one of the It has been said that Indian literature is one, though 

multiple chara uages _ a faint echo of the famous Vedic verse: ‘Trutlfk 
written Wj” ca n it by various names’. This characteristic permeates not 
OD ? t r?prature S but almost every significant aspect of Indian culture. HencI 
TwVneved phrase, ‘Unity in diversity’, which our politicians and culture 
1 « B ers are never tired of repeating, although there is at least as much <W- 
mongers a ^ tbe re is umty in our diversity. Qiver- 

sity m our y histor ical advantage of coming to India at a i_ 

o En ^nd ?ers?an had long played out their roles as languages oS ^ 
Sa °ffnd S?d become mere custodians of past glory and ref^g 0 ?cSSt**’ 
w had many dark ages in the long course of her history MS?’ 
l^Mhe etghSnth century was perhaps the darkest. S 

SUm«£ “s 2 sfr* w ? derness 

growth in which if <* lture survivea at a11 * was as a few isolated oases in a 

’‘Thtitaglish tanf*2 «» other doors to a pro- 

gressive and enligW en har<;h w a 7 c ^ osec ^* Patriotic Indians 

of the Gandhian era Macaula y> with more 

zeal than understand^ ° the pretensions of 

Oriental learning t m fa Minute on Education in India. But it is well to 
recall what, more than icr, Ram Mohan Roy, himself a monu- 

ment of Oriental lear g> written to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, protesting ag al Government’s proposal to open a Sanskrit 
college in Calcutta. 
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If it had been intended [wrote the most enlightened Indian of his age, who is uni vers- 
ally acclaimed as the Father of modern India] to keep the British nation in ignorance 
of real knowledge, the Baconian Philosophy would not have been allowed to dis¬ 
place the system of the Schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. In the same manner the Sanscrit system of education would be the best 
? a T5 n |- „„ 1 ‘! > C ° Untry ln darkn « S , if such had been the policy of the British 

Covernment it will ° f the nat ‘ ve Population is the object of the 

instruction embracing MathemahcT^m & n J% e J.! 11 " 31 and ^ !i S htcncd f stem of 
with other useful sciences . *’ Natural r hdosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, 

learnt by the younglnteniwent . ttlU p voluntari!y . and even enthusiastically, 
fretting under the load of° sia °f Bengal, and later of other parts of India, 
traditional learning hud an in hibiting and meaningless discipline which the 
were not lacking wlm j COme to be '.N° dou bt even at that time the orthodox 
meat’s decision to ‘imno° U,n p W * l!l r '2hteous fervour the British Govern- 
ambitious to learn the 1 56 on Indians, though they were no less 

anomaly of denouncino Por themselves. This bitterness (with its 

considerably reinforced- while acquiring it) has survived and has been 
passions—until English'h' u* 5 bee P made n °t a little virulent by political 
language and has been , 11 d * s ' od 8ed from its position as the official 

continuing in f ac t to nerm med otl sufferance as the associate language, while 
This service was twnfmu ^ ? same service, more or less, 

consciousness of national n ° ltlcaPy English developed and strengthened the 
J), e ^ er happened before UCT ! SS :. more effectively and mote profoundly than 
f , t ^ leas Piration to realize^ 11 ia ° history. It also linked this consciousness 
h-m , 0r ?,' Intellectually it slinnP-^i 031 - 10113 '. ciesl ' n - v * n the context of democratic 
p 0 . e ni Sh paralysed alt ■ in telligentsia out of a mental torpor which 
wo del Uader a* new reZ and spirit inquiiy. The intelligentsia 

charm°f scientific knmvi 1°°^ t0 ^^'sh readily, impressed by the 
different f/ * literatu re that seemed tcc,1Ilic I ue which it revealed, and 
of time ac °m tfleir °wn. All this . h f m ° re slimu!atin 8 because it was so 
EnS fan haSCOme tOotttLT ld u haVe COme in al ^ case in the course 
a union- , “ 8ua S e the agent of this° P eS ’. but historical circumstances made the 
blstor >cal role in evolutionary ferment in India and gave it 


a un one h ngUage thc agen or P m° Ples ’ but historical circun 

It wSd i St0riCal rol SeS reVOlutionar y ferment in _ 

Straneelv Ungracious . if not churT ° f modern I ndia and its literatures. 
Filt y n0Ugh ' knowledge oplif^’ to disown this debt, 
of limned' I and through it | a | C ^ n 8hsh language and the attraction of 

stimuhis Per\' C d f el °P^nt oHndh °. f otller Western literatures), instead 
ij ■ , ia ps this was not strand ° an £uages, have proved a powerful 

'“I"?™ 1, ‘° lh = cS’f^^.tawasinevi.AndLfa.he 

languages of India were fertilized k! ? of the impact. Ail the modem 
sooner, some later, rich harvests of tw lis contac t and have yielded, some 
rejuvenation, was made to reveal its /T. ° Wri ' ^ ven Sanskrit, past its age of 
plotted. re asures in a manner not hitherto ex- 

This new era of modern Indian literal,i 

Fort William College was established i re ^ ma yh ,e said to begin in 1800, when 
Press in Serampore, near Calcutta. The r , cutta a,ld The Baptist Mission 

°hege was founded by the East India 
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Company to provide instruction to British civil servants in the , customs, 
religions, languages, and literatures of India in order to copewi^ e increas¬ 
ing demands of a fast-growing administrative machinery. The ress, he first 
to be set up in north India and still one of the best, was foun e by the 
Baptist Mission mainly with the object of propagating Christian iterature 
among the ‘heathen’ population. Whatever their original objects, the actual 
working of these two institutions produced results far beyond their scope. 
The credit for this must largely go to Dr. John Gilchrist, a professor of the 
College, his learned and indefatigable associate William Carey, and an able 
and devoted band of Indian scholars. Textbooks for the teaching of Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu and other Indian languages, as well as for imparting the various 
branches of knowledge, had to be literally manufactured, for there was little 
written prose available in the Indian languages, and what was available was 
hardly adequate for the purpose. Reading material was translated from the 
Sanskrit classics as well as from foreign literature, and dictionaries and 
grammars were compiled. William Carey, who was also one of the founders of 
the Baptist Mission Press, himself wrote a Bengali grammar and compiled an 
English-Bengali dictionary as well as two selections stones - 

He was also the author of A Grammar of the Karnataka Language. 

The first printing press in India was set np by the Jesuit missionaries in Goa 
in 1566 and books in Tamil and other Dravid,an languages began to be 
primed in tie second half of the sixteenth. 

learnt the lantmases of the people. They not only translated the Bible and 
wrote Christie Turanas but also rendered considerable serv,ce to the 
languages by compiling the first modern grammars and dictionaries. The 
pioneer labour of the German missionary Ziegenbdg and his ltahan succes¬ 
sor Beschi in Tamil and of Father Leonardo C nnoma in Kannada, as well as 
of many othersInTelugu and Malayalam, is still recalled with gratitude in the 
history^of toese^iteratures. But, although1 *ecame to south 
India much earlier and the foreign ™ch 

longer and more zealously than in Bengal, the impact of Western learning as 
such was comparatively slow and 0 1 erar y activity bore fruit 

in its modern form much later than in Bengal. 

When, in 1800, the Fort William College was founded in Calcutta and the 
Baptist Mission and its Press were set up at Serampore, their primary objects 
were to train a more efficient ciyi se o propagate Christianity among 

the ‘heathens’, but the indirect result of this two-pronged drive to hold India 
in thrall turned into a blessing- e extbooks written and the translations 
published by the Baptist Mission Press provided the much-needed incentive to 
the development of prose, the essential backbone of literature, which Bengali, 
in common with most other north Indian languages, had so far lacked. 
Bengali type was first designed and cast by Charles Wilkins, the distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar (and collaborator of Sir William Jones, who founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784), and was first used in Halhed’s Bengali 
Grammar in 1778. . _ 

The establishment of Hindu college in 1817 and the replacing of Persian by 
English as the language of the law and the increasing use of Bengali were other 
landmarks which encouraged the introduction of modem education and the 
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development of the language of the people. It was, however. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy ( T 77 3) who laid the real foundation of modem Bengali 
prose, as indeed he did of the Indian renaissance in general. Though essenti- 
aHy a religious and social reformer, the learning, versatility and zeal of this 

SKi d rr m Jfisf new trails in aimost fieid ° f indi£ > n 

and tentative, revealed its rn? t0 Ben ? al ! prose ’ necessarily somewhat crude 
Vidvasagar (1820-01^1 ^nd a? potemiallt y in hands of ISvarachandra 

were, like their great predecesso! h o y - kUm ^ r Datta (l820 “ 86 ^ both of whom 

Because they were monnf c '■ 0r ’ pnman Iy social reformers and educationists, 
use to the y S” y a°« P “ r P“ £ wt ° "™h “ «*■ ^ “1M» 

Sanskrit, and they chisplloH netoric natural to a language derived from 
Path-finders rather than & prose that was both chaste and vigorous, 
which their younger cnnf^ m CreatlVe ardsts . they standardized the medium 
turned with superb gusto vu! ? ankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94), 
stories. He is known as the i nto a creative tool for his novels and 

fluence on his contemnonr; Ldei j 0 f tfle modern novel in India and his in- 
India, was profound and Vvtn successors, in Bengal and other parts of 
uik°I 0rms in vy hich he excell J? $r v 6 ' ,^ ovels » bot h historical and social—the 
f *u V !^ uk hcrjr and Peirv ri ^ been wr | tten before him in Bengali by 
cnU 1 e / I , r ? t specimen oforieiiv aad Mitra. Mitra's Aldler Gharer Dalai is in 
the nn U!£ | L di0m > and anticinated ^ tl0n of socia! reaIism with free use of the 
literarv f Bu ! ft Was Bankim ph^ b ? wever crudely, the later development of 
and Z ^° rm * n India. He had 1 - J! J dra wbo established the novel as a major 
Tohtnv aCtlC ’ and Was in no senc 1S lmiCadons > he was too romantic, effusive, 

lay ZT Dostoc vsky ?h ^hl P T 0f h J S sreat Russian temporaries, 
TiXonteSoSers"" ^ "° VCliStS in Ind “ Sir '“ 

wonder^Th^’D cros s-fertihzatiofk Bengalr P rose = it was in the soil of 

SngSl Ben ^ bore its richest Aad 

Michael 8 Madh, 81J - aEe is sup ple and m!?° l ,° na!) * ts gen ’ us essentially lyrical; 
on the native busada n Dmt f 1 R2^_-,-,s USIca ’ as though fashioned for poetry, 
naturalize the ? Ciition = made theVstV" 8 ® tbe pioncer who > turning his back 
Meghnadbadh h™ pean forms i nto Q Sn T- 5 ,- 10US and successfuI experiment to 
well as bvf’ l ed on a i?e>Sl„ 8a!l poelr y by his epic in blank verse, 
justify Western m ^ Cr of 5 °nnets His episode nnorthodoxly interpreted, as 
to in a " Sdian c PersonaI life was a tragic struggle to 

led the wav hi C ^ successfully acen° nt r Xt ’ but tlie f usion he vainly sought 
32 in his best creative verse. He 

If ^ 0 ^ a rare genius. a tradition, for his own success was a 

It was Tagore who naturalized ft, 

* b ^ f ' b ^ m , ade j truI y modern in an^u 6tn spirit into In dian literature and 
°“ S or forced adaptation of foreign J 1 j ense - He did this not by any con- 
the impulse of the age, with the result °tf eIs but by his creative response to 
Vaishnava lyricism, and the rustic v 1 t lat the Upanishads and Kalidasa, 
blended with Western influences in his S ° Ur of ' the folk idiom, are so well 
continue to wrangle over his specific debt^ tbat £ eiieradon3 °f critics will 
Indian literature came of age—not onlv i t0 eac b of them - In him modern 

y n poetry but in prose as well. Novel, 
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short story, drama, essay, and literary criticism, they all attained maturity in 
his hands. Though Indian literature in its latest phase has outgrown his in¬ 
fluence, as indeed it should, Tagore was the most vital creative force in the 
cultural renaissance of India and represents its finest achievement. . ^ 

As poetry in Michael Madhusudan’s hands and the novel in Bankim’s, the 
modern drama too owed its inspiration to the Western model. The tradition 
of classical Sanskrit drama had long been lost and had not in any case per¬ 
colated into the popular pattern of culture. But there is hardly a people who 
do not love to watch a visual representation of their life and lore, and so there 
arose a kind of composite folk drama —Kathakali in Kerala, Yakshagana in 
Karnataka, Ankiya Nat in Assam, Tamasha in Maharashtra, Yatra in Bengal, 
Ras-Ula in Braj and Manipur!, etc.—in which Puranic themes were interpreted 
on an improvised stage with the help of declamation, mime, song, and dance, 
and this was popular all over India. Whatever its other virtues, it was not 
drama proper. It was a composite entertainment, in the sense in which the 
word is understood today, more melodrama than drama, which is essentially 
an urban growth and a cultivated and sophisticated art, requiring consider¬ 
able orcanization and resources. 

Calcutta being the first cosmopolitan city in India to grow under the new 
regime it was natural that it should witness the birth of the modem drama. It 
has still a lively stage tradition. Curiously enough, the first stage-play in 
BemSlI produced in Calcutta was by a Russian adventurer-cum-Indologist, 

T eSev P in i 795 . It was an adaptation of a little-known English comedy, JAe 
by Richard Paid Jodrell, oddly mixed with English and Hind 

dialogue to suit the needs of a mixed audience. The main dialogue mas, how- 
dialogue and t he actors and actresses were likewise Bengali 

eV Manv years passed before a serious attempt was made to build an authentic 

sta « mainly under private patronage. The first original play i n Bengal! was 

Kulasarvasva, a social satire against the practice of poly cam Jr! 

5 4 n n brahmans, written by Pandit Ramnarayan. RamnarayaJs^Ld ?“ g 

*Z U nai>ali based on a Sanskrit classic, provoked Madhusudan Dutt P v’ 

u Z atthis medium. His impetuous genius turned out a numbernf *V S 

ha vv suSon, some based on old legends and some social satT r ° fi ays 10 

^ ht said to have laid the foundation of modern Indian drama f \ H ®,. may 

^trv although his achievement in this form did not equal he of 

poetry, altnoug retired from the field 4Udl ms Performance in 

P °wknlace was taken by Dlnabandhu Mitra (1829-7A a h« 

His place w Larpan (publisher! in a born dramatist 

The Revd. J. Long V n ",° h SwT !i°" ary who had the audacity to 



^ Id h it iohis indcra S ,e 

largely indebted. But th g^ J he and Dwijendralal achieved phenomenal 
popularity in their day, 1 P pular appeal was due more to the patriotic and 
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melodramatic elements in their plays than to any abiding literary merit. On 
the other hand s Rabindranath Tagore’s plays, though they had considerable 
literary merit and were marked by originality and depth of thought, were too 
symbolic or ethereal to catch the popular imagination. And so he too failed 
to create a firm tradition in this field, with the result that of all literary forms 
in modern Indian literature the drama remains the least developed. 

Bengali had the advantage of bearing the first impact of the introduction of 
English education and Western learning in India. Being a sensitive and emo¬ 
tional poop e, the Bengalis reacted to this with whole-hearted and passionate 
warm . ' v ^ e general pattern of literary resurgence was more or less the 
anTwimVifl! ia ? an ^ ua £ es > cac h responding in its own manner, some sooner 
missionariet: T'u n 1 f 1 1 OS * them the early spade-work was done by Christian 
meat of ° e !f e ^ t0 ^ as hion the basic material on which the develop- 

literature r^ W ^ S ^ U1 / t+ Gradual fertilization by English education and 

Its subconscious iTeritaee 0^^ hf receptivity of the Indian mind > wilh 
humanist tradition rfw , y refined spiritual sensibility, to the liberal- 

with the Western te , . stern thought. Thus stimulated and further equipped 
it were, the rich treas^^f researcdl ’ the Indian mind discovered anew, as 
gal not only invited ^ es , 0 . s ? ans hrit legacy. The earlier renaissance in Ben- 
formist zeal and a nretT- 11 other parts of India but also generated a re- 
Ram Mohan Roy the Mu- m Ind * an destiny. The life and work of Raja 
Sen, Ramakrishna Par- a vf rsid Debendranath Tagore, Keshub Chandra 
Aurobindo were sources ^ amsa> . an d later Swarm Vivekananda and Sri 
the early pioneers in alm° ' nspirat ’ on to the whole of India. No wonder that 
formers and men of *° S hidian literatures were also active social re- 
Of the numerous C g m ° ral sta turc. 
m ° st v ’gorous in its resnnrf^l nd ‘ a perhaps Marathi was, after Bengali, the 
fk ^ nte ^ e ctua] traditiA C r new age, partly because of its 

e Maratha Empire ami n r ^! n , rce< ^ by memories of the erstwhile glory of 
cosmopolitan modern V because Bombay, like Calcutta, provided a 

oundation of its modern liw"* 1 * 6111 ' ^ mon S the stalwarts who laid the 
, e novelist Hari Narayan Am* UFC may ke mentioned the poet Kcshavsut, 
bufiders of prose. ApteVnovd ’ Asarkar ’ ™ak, and Chiplnnkar as the 
■ e other languages too rv, ! ma * at ed the development of the novel in 
Ktrloskar and Deval qid for ’ th P r J cularly in the neighbouring Kannada, 
for the Bengali. the Marathi stage what Girischandra had done 

Narmad’s poetry blazed the ■ 

Sarasuatichandra made a landmark^ I n ,CIujaratT, while Govardhanram's 
difficult task of cutting a new broad ' u ^ u J arat t fiction. Hindi had to face the 
tributaries could flow and which co ^ nto which the waters of its many 

servoir of Sanskrit. This feat was nc-f Perennially fed from the vast re- 

and Mahavirprasiid Dwivedi r ° rmed by ‘Bharatcndu’ Harischandra 
The problem of Urdu was different r 
structure as Hindi, the common spp 1 ^ 0 ™-derived from the same basic 
standardized much earlier. Flourishing known as AViurf Boll, had been 
phenomenal progress and was the mosfim^ 61 COurt P atrona £ e ’ [t iiad made 

in the eighteenth century. But it luxuriate? 0 ^ 1 Indian ian S aa S e to prosper 

in its own affluence and remained 
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aloof from the vital currents that were sweeping the country forward in the 
nineteenth century. It is not without a certain significance that its greatest 
poet, Ghalib, was still composing doleful—though magnificent —ghazals re¬ 
dolent of Persian rose gardens when Michael Madhusudan, Bankim, and 
Dinabandhu were cutting new paths for Indian literature. 

The development of modern Assamese and Oriya, the two eastern neigh¬ 
bours of Bengali, was also late in coming and was preceded by valuable spade¬ 
work done by the Christian missions. Assam was torn by civil strife in the 
eighteenth century and was later under Burmese occupation until the British 
annexed it in 1827. Orissa too had been dismembered, and recovered its 
homogeneous integrity in the present century. The intelligentsia in both the 
regions were educated in Calcutta (which was for long the main educational 
centre in eastern India) and carried back with them the impact of the literary 
resurgence in Bengal. Lakshmlkanta Bezbarua and Padmanath Gohain 
Barua in Assamese, and Faklrmohan Senapati and Radhanath Ray in Oriya 
were the early pioneers in their respective fields. 

Kashmiri, Panjabi, and SindhI had an even more retarded development 
partly on account of the political conditions and partly because of the cultural 
glamour of Urdu in regions predominantly Muslim. All the more credit to the 
pioneers who held aloft the banner of their mother tongue when it hardly paid 
to do so: Mahjur and Master Zinda Kaul in Kashmiri, Sardar Puran Singh 
and Bhai Vir Singh in Panjabi, and Mlrza Kalich Beg and Dewan Kauromal 


What is surprising is the rather late and tardy resurgence in the four 
Dravidian languages, which had had a longer and a.richer literaiy pas t than 
the northern languages as well as an earlier and closer contact with t he 
Christian missions. The past has weighed more heavily on the south than on 
the north in India and nowhere more heavily than on Tatnilnadu - 

course of time the creative spirit in these languages too responded to “ 
pulse of the age in as rich a flowering as in the other languages^ w* 7a 
L Puttanna, ‘Sn’, and Kailasham in Kannada, by KeraS v * d ‘ a ’ le< ! 
rh'tndu Menon in Malayalam, by Bharatl and Kalkl in tw? Varma and 
Pnaam and Guruzada Appa Rao in Telugu. It is worth and Viresal ' 

vrfuneest of the Dravidian languages, Malayalam has r ,L bservin E that the 
r S dynamically than ,he oldest, Tamil, 7 

wistfully to the past. C ' en now looks too 


main trends 

The development of modern Indian literature has been mo v. .. 
characteristics, some of which it shares with modern lL / ked h ? Certa ! 
over, while others are incidental to the special circumin 68 J W0 
birth. One of the latter is a certain dichotomy i n the ment^ eS t ^ U ? dm f 1 
writers, some welcoming the new impulse, some resentK *77™ ° f 11 
less discernible in the make-up of the individual wSe r w ^ dlchot °my« 
wistfully backwards, the other longingly ahead There has ni u , ° ne u e ^ e .°° 
countries and ages a conflict between the “J 

to todia, because .he new , mpulse was id e„uS wS^aEtS,te 
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foreign domination, the clash of loyalties has been sharper. The very impact 
of Western thought, with iis^ emphasis on democracy and self-expression, 
stimulated a nationalist consciousness which resented the foreign imposition 
and searched tor the roots of self-respect and pride in its own heritage. 
Tagore’s novel Gora is a masterly interpretation of this built-in conflict in the 
very nature of Indian renaissance, a conflict which still persists and has 
colourednotonVyour literature but almost every aspect of our life. 

t . old tradition! tH , cn ^ P oet °f the nineteenth century (and the last in 
journal, Samvdd PrabhSkar was"the (l8l2 " 59) ^ wh ose remarkable 

writers and who wrote the krst ifSj ing -S r ° und oj. man >' distinguished 
was a doughty champion of u ? graphies of his P redecessor P oets » 

on everything that savoured of ti? ^ h . enta 8 e a , nd P oured hls hiring ridicule 
bad. Even the great Rnnt™ nt n , ew ’ lrres Pective of whether it was good or 
looked more and more wictr andra > himself a leading herald of the new, 
and Bharati in Tamil were a ^ t0 tbe P ast as he grew older. Tilak in Marathi 
their counterparts in-iii T„a^ en ? 10re a SSressive in their native pride and had 
This pridein India’ " languages - 
aspirations and provided^ gre ^ more ^ r ’ ca * under the stress of political 
dom. Whilst it thus served Creasiag ^acl t0 the movement for national free- 
tionary aspect in so far as it ^ USe ™ P ur P°se, it had its unhealthy and reac- 
d ist or ted the historical encou , ra Sed an exaggerated self-righteousness and 
^ a f dld cou!d fall under fts =n 6 n tlVe j Even so cll aste a spirit as Mahatma 
? half-truth that the Britic^ 3nd uttter vv hh passionate sincerity the dis- 
mcaliy but intellectually ™ h associati °n had ruined rndia not only econo- 
0n the other hand h ‘ » ly * and squally. 

hiiifiV d ‘ s tinguished srhn? t0 j ecad cbe testimony of Romesh Chunder 
of hf Sr° f the “ineteenth Mn t ar 3Dd historian who was himself one of the 
le Lit Tenure of ^, na * ssance > as recorded in the first edition 

in religfo°na^[ l ^ V0,uti °n but ushered -^ rote Indla ’ s flrst modern historian] was not 
that English conn?^ We can not descrihp 8 ^ 3 ^ revolutlon in thoughts and ideas, 
Bengal from thp ^' Cst and English C( i M „, , bc Sreat chnn S e better than by stating 
which have influen^H c tmosphere of Asia T ,? ay be su PPOsed to have removed 
also told, L«SS b f U T PCan Aht R w '° tV f , Em ° PC - AU the ereat Cvents 
modern Bengal. The indent Cffect may be ^ ,? St one hundred years have 
Italian independence the oF America Hi fo ™ aUoa of the intellect of 

literature and English’iS' 11 ^ of history ’thl Revo]ution - the war “f 

century, the results of GerS^t 81631 eff ort oftSp 1 ^ and freedom of English 
-Positivism, Utilitarianism ?s b0ur in the fie h r Fr f n , ch mteI]ect ™ the eighteenth 
intellect of modern Bengal T Darwini sm— a n t J d of Philosophy and ancient history 
the Bengali mind in mJL' In 10 same degree -m? t havc influenced and shaped the 
Kali the preach in nf cenf urie s> the k m be sreat influences which told on 

sacredness of SeS ? f Chai ^ Afe? of Krishna, the faith of Chandi or 
pSesthe k ithi the *e truth of Hinduism and the 

and nrin ' u ^ dlVlne right °f royalty ij d,ence to despotic power in ail its 

al) ihese ancient habits and tbe in nate greatness of princes 

reebjer influences on the modern Bengali j nt Jf eds * lave exercised feebler and yet 
iieedom and vigour and patriarchal institutions GCt * habits, in tastes, in feeling, 

* ° Ur literature therefore has under* 
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gone a corresponding change. The classical Sanskrit taste has given place to the 
European. From the stories of gods and goddesses, kings and queens, princes and 
princesses, we have learned to descend to the humble walks of life, to sympathise 
with a common citizen or even a common peasant. From an admiration of a sym¬ 
metrical uniformity we have descended to an appreciation of the strength and free¬ 
dom of individuality. From admiring the grandeur and glory of the great we now 
willingly turn to appreciate the liberty and resistance in the lowly. 


In so far as this somewhat effusive acknowledgement of India’s debt to the 
West contains the core of a fair analysis, it was true in 1877 of a very limited 
intelligentsia in the city of Calcutta. It was hardly true of the rest of Bengal 
and India. Nevertheless, it was this limited intelligentsia that was the main 
vanguard of the moral and intellectual upsurge of the nineteenth centurv In 
any case the passage indicates the fundamental trends which are still oDerativ* 
despite the contrary trends released by powerful counter-movement uJ 
partly by the very stalwarts who were the products of this upsurge ftt 
relevant to record that the author omitted this passage from the j-° 

tion of his book, published in 1895. SeCOnd edl * 

From the beginning of the twentieth century Indian literature was increas¬ 
ingly coloured by political aspirations, passionately voiced in the sones and 
poems of the Tamil poet Bharat! and the Bengali poet KazI Nazrul Islam The 
spiritual note of Indian poetry which had attained a poignant and raDtum»! 
pitch in the medieval Vaishnava outpourings became fainter and fainterTd 
was drowned by more earthly pains and longings. Tagore’s Gitanialrl ^u 
swan song of this great tradition. Religious poetry continues to be written t 
this day in India, but in the main it is little better than an inane renet tio r 
what had been much better expressed earlier. The devotional?? 11 of 
poetry was henceforth increasingly replaced by the political the et? ? ° f 
bv the ideological, the plaintive tone by that of challenge and l?? lcal bias 
the dominant note of Indian literature today is that of protest kery ’ untiI 
Tagore’s influence, after the award of the Nobel Prize i n i L 
frontiers of Bengal and was for some time a source of e vu?, 3, Crossed the 
always of inspiration, to his contemporaries all over Ind? r ° n > if not 
Zinda Kaul in Kashmir to Kumaran Asan in Kerala. The infli.’ fr ° m Master 

ever, superficial, since most of them knew him only ? e Was ’how- 

tran lations. The influence was more fruitful in the case Tv 8h the En ^h 

Gujarati, and Hindi, where the young poets took the troubJ T? mese ’ Oriya, 

mainly to read him in the original. The Chhayavdd*** t0 Bengali, 

Hindi poetry, led by Niraja, Pant, and others, which was . mantlc sch °ol in 

the development of modern Hindi literature, was dirp ,f ot . ent stimulus in 

Tagore’s main impact was, however, indirect, inasmuch mspired b y il - 

to Indian writers that they could achieve in their mother ton U ga ? confidence 

achieved in Sanskrit or European languages. ngue wbat had been 

But Tagore’s influence, such as it was, was soon nw „i, j 

pact of Gandhi, Marx, and Freud, a strange S tv n a ? Wed b * ** hn- 

three was a man of letters proper, they released intel Wtn none ^ ese 

and introduced new techniques of thought and behnv.? and ^oral passions 

found effect on young writers all Qver j nc jj a ,Gandhi’s ^ Wblcb bad a pro-' 

India, was both widespread and deep, though it was rWrL lmpaCt ’ confined t0 

ugn 11 was deeper on some languages 
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than on others, much deepen for Instance, 00 Gujarati and Hindi than on 
Bengali* Gandhi transfigured the image of India and turned national idealism 
from its futile adulation of the past to face the reality of India as she was, poor, 
starving, and helpless, but with an untapped potential of unlimited possibili¬ 
ties. 

Both Vivekananda and Tagore had said the same thing before, but it was 
Gandhi more than anyone else who made this image vivid and real and gave 
a new insight to the Indian intelligentsia, enlarging their sympathies and add¬ 
ing a new dimension to their imagination. Indian writers learnt to discover 
their own countiy not in ancient Banaras and Madurai but in the slums of 

^ ie innumerable "dunghills scattered over the 
He thus nm !!i j described the Indian villages in their poverty and squalor, 
already beenn' f d powerful ethical stimulus to the literary trend, which had 
‘literary’ stvle'i r °i m romandc ism to realism, from the highflown and artificial 
insistence on nr 1 V l ,® 0 Jr and raciness of the spoken idiom. The Mahatma’s 
touched a resDonhllu^ and 0n sinipUcity and purity in persona! life 
thus served as an i ■ m . tllc inherent idealism of Indian thought and 

ment of a simnle Q ' ns B* rat i° n to creative literature. His own employ- 

was a very healthy 0 dircct prose style, shorn of all superfluous rhetoric, 
Indian writing TV C ° a recdve to the natural tendency to flamboyance in 
language he wrote'V r'" llt : e _ was Particularly fruitful in Gujarati, in which 
ready achieved a 11° Uengali tbc crispness of the colloquial speech had al- 
Chaudhury, ! eraiy status in the writings of Tagore and Pramatha 
The eminent If .- 

css ay how, inspired i no ^tstPrenichand has described in an autobiographical 
and settled down in a ^ abatma > he resigned from government service 
: ater career as the r ft Vl la gc to see life in the raw and to write about it. His 
into the lif e of the Ch e „ m ° St Urdu and Hindi novelist, his imaginative insight 
and d ! re ct deline a ti on ^r? p f ° lk ’ P art ’cular!y in the villages, and his simple 
poranes and reflect th P ; 11 ormed a major influence on many of his contcm- 
0 lcr writers of note w] mpact ° r Gandhi on modern Indian literature. Among 
may be mentioned the n - r J cs ’ l pon ^ ccl to this impact, each in his own fashion, 
sharan a s wefl as Jai tmed Gu p ta b r ° th erSj MaithilTsharan and Siyaram- 

A ar J °shi in Gujarati Mtm-'n 1 ,* 1 ' n Hindi, Kaka Kaleikar and Umashan- 

ssamese, KalindicharanP^int ' ,Var c r kar in Marathi, Nilmani Phookan in 

Bharatl in Tamil, Vallathol in I'/ 1 , 1 ' *. Gr *ya, Annadashankar Ray in Bengali, 
3 tiguages. 1 a ayalam, and many more in these and other 

The influence of the nh'l 

some writers, like the Kannada no Aur obindo is also noticeable among 
poets. Sun da ram and Jayant Parekl ^ C!ldre and Ptittappa, and the Gujarati 
glow to their verse and confirm in u Ut be y° nd imparting a certain mystic 
spiritual experience, it has not gi\ S 1 , faidl in the reality of the Indian 
literature in general. ^ en aily new trend or horizon to Indian 

The eruption of Marxism in the earlv , 
shares with manv other countries Th ■ 3 ° S 1S a phenomenon which India 

was, however, neither virulent nor on'thT ,^ cauglrt , by I " dm " 

ready given a new orientation to the poputar'' 10 G unhea thy ' G ? nd ‘‘ ad a ' 

1 1 Uldr imagination by looking for God, 
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not in the temple but in the daridra-narayana, the hungry outcaste. This moral 
vaccination had a twofold reaction: on the one hand, ethical sensibility moved 
leftwards and it became almost virtuous to be radical; on the other hand, class 
hatred was softened if not rendered comparatively innocuous. This would ex¬ 
plain how a Vallathol could invoke Lenin with as much gusto as the lyrical 
fervour with which he sang of Mary Magdalene and Gandhi, and why 
Premchand, who ended his autobiographical testament with an affirmation of 
the Vaishnava faith that not a blade of grass stirs but as God wills it, came to 
be hailed by the ‘Progressives’ as the Gorky of India. On the other side is the 
example of the works of Bengali writers with professed Marxist leanings— 
Manek Bandyopadhyay’s Putul Nacher Itikatha is a fine illustration—who are 
not ashamed to delineate bourgeois types in their fiction with real sympathy 
and understanding. ‘Progressive’ writers in Urdu and Panjabi, who are a 
dominant influence in these literatures, are less sensitive, and indulge with 
naive gusto in mockery and hatred. They make up for this lack of sensibilitv 
however, with an added dash of virility. 

The literary impact of the current explosion, in Bengal, in Kerala, and in 
some other parts of India, of class hatred and violence, and of an organized 
campaign to desecrate and destroy all vestiges of inherited cultural values in 
the name of a Maoist ‘cultural revolution’, is a phenomenon too recent for a 
proper assessment. To some extent this rebellious and desperate mood is part 
of a world-wide eruption. How far it will turn out to be a lasting or vital 
literary inspiration it is hard to predict. Already its excesses are causing a 
general revulsion* 

Freud, like the Vedas, is hardly ever read by Indian writers, but as the 
pious justify every folly m the name of scripture so there is no dearth of 
writers who imagine that they are probing the depths of the human ! u 
smelling sex everywhere. Nevertheless, the impact of Freud, however^ V 
interpreted, has helped to loosen many inhibitions from which th* ^ 
Virmieht UP in the climate of nineteenth-cem,,™ - . the ea ^er 



he seen in Mmusuira. Even 1 , mea > as 

ooe£y such as that of Jayadeva and Vidyapati revelled in £ vS* f devotional 
holism which modern orthodox scholarship would gladfy s iu° 1 “ ptU0 “ s ^ 
of Victorian England and Brahmo reformism . 0ver - Bu * the 
puritan fervour of Gandhism had overlaid the Indian conschf 0 ^ by ^ 
rnmnlex of inhibitions which it needed the prestige _ nsc ?°nsness with a 
analysis to break through^ Having lost the honest indigenouS^ PSyCh °‘ 
obliged to borrow the Western technique which, howev^ 'S ^ n , W ® aK 

Marxist dialectics and 

Freudian pr° bl "J*’ ^e new formalL ? one P ro P er > though equally an 
importation, which have achieved both 

popularity and pH#* ociated wh ?*V BX P* mn8n| s. known under various 
high-sounding names as tea with such writers as Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, 
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James Joyce, Jean-Paul Sartre, and others, are mainly in form and technique 
and have little to do with any particular faith or ideology, although they may 
reflect a significant mental attitude. A writer may be very daring in form but 
conservative or even reactionary in religious or political faith, or vice versa. 
Bishnu De and Buddhadeva Bosein Bengali, Ajneya and Shamsher Bahadur 
m Hindi, Mardhekar and Vrnda a* j , , ~ 7 

parallels in Indian languages share a ■ \■" a , h ° St ° f ^ 

are faithful to their , common iconoclastic zeal in form but 

arc tartmul to tneir respective orthodoxies in faith 

On the whole, the impact on Tnrtf, m , lth ‘ 
three imported influences has k d ™ tmg of the mixed interaction of these 
tions. It has given a much- ?*!ia salutary one, despite some wild aberra- 

attitude, with its age-old retirf 1 *^^ J °^ - to tBe sniu gness of the traditional 
past. The revolt began in Bcn^f 7 5Cnt * men tal piety and glorification of the 
unorthodoxy i n literary fn™ t-™ 0U ^ Bengal was already the home of 
blasted ‘the castle of conform ■’ ^7° and l ds contemporaries having long 

coming an orthodoxy which ISm ' ^ Ut tdc adu lation of Tagore was itself be- 
gifted writers known as the m the early 19205 a grou P of young 

. 16 new * as Tagore poinmr! grou P to proclaim their revolt. The revolt 
e . rs , s °on discovered tint 77’ 1S very ot ' ten its audacity only, and these 
nr<7 °" 7 evert ^less the rpv , ag0re C0lJ id outmodern them whenever he 
ManeVn theWork ofJivanananri ¥7- ded a rich harvest, in both poetry and 
has her and y°p3dhyay j Subhi<; xPr,’ Brc inendra Mitra, Buddhadeva Bose, 
fruitful paradeled in almost all T ukhopadhyay, and others. This movement 

dSjto'f.nd ,Me,,as f and has to " par,ic “ iar,y 

Visw anadhT 7 the oldcr tradition^ Pr ° 5e ’ the short story ‘ Whlle valiant 

more in the Satyanara yana in Teh av ^ coatl nued to hold their own, like 
variety an 7 Vari ° Us languages it gU] ^ ailadevi Varma in Hindi, and many 
literary out7> ° Ur to much of me,!? tlC Sp . ird op nonconformism that gives 
n °ns, and it= part *cularlv in , Cfn Wladn § in India. The contemporary 
andi flctio "’ is bMh '™)y “ d ™hm- 

India. nc * comparison with ° n ? ore mature writers—is distinguished 

But poetry hard] 1 Simi ar wor ^ published anywhere outside 

it is partly beeayf 11 ?’ 1 hSdSS’sl.f **“ “ odem industrial society and if it 
a"d dcc/i® * hc ■<"**»Sr^ 1 ” and with such exuberance, 

as ‘purer’ literature th 3nd partl y becaS bemg SUng or chanted 15 very old 
lost its ancient vosu^ other . Even!* C6rtam prestig e c,in 8 s t0 P°etry 
novel and the shnrt and has willy- n ]N, 1 poetr y as a form of narrative has 

best cultivated S fbrrns St on*| Wb ' Cb P'a“ of honour to the 

early matnrifv ; *1 S T ° hterature tn d ay most popular as well as the 
8r e „ » hands df Tagol a ?A 8al bot " these forms attained an 
Chandra Chut y ° img ^ r , contemporaries **f Ve smce made Phenomenal pro- 
equalled if 777^ acilieved a Popularity "h S , uccessors > among whom Sarat 
DODuhr \h surpassed, that of Ta77 0th ln BengaJ and outside, which 
, ‘-,1. novels and stories of BibhnfT,' J Bou gB not so spectacularly 
a t m its screen version has since re * Bktis han Bannerjr (whose Father 
Bannerji, Manek Bandyopadhyay, Satir7f77 d w * de publicity), Tarashankar 
Sengupta, Prabodh SanyaJ, and many t . ^Eaduri, ‘BonophuT, Achintya 

lave maintained a high standard. 
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Whether the treatment is romantic, realistic', or impressionist, whether the ex¬ 
ploration is historical, regional, tribal, or psychological, the bias Marxian or 
Freudian, they have continued the tradition of humanism and of sympathy for 
the fallen bequeathed by Tagore and Sarat Chandra. 

Among notable contemporaries in other Indian languages who have 
handled the art of fiction with originality and skill may be mentioned Biren 
Bhattacharya and Abdul Malik in Assamese, Pannalal Patel and Darshak in 
Gujarati, Jainendra Kumar and Yashpal in Hindi, Masti and Karanth in 
Kannada, Akhtar Mohiuddln and Sufi Ghulam Mohammad in Kashmiri, 
ThakazhI (whose Chemtnin has been published in several foreign editions) 
and Bashir in Malayalam, Khandekar and Gadgil in Marathi, the Mohanty 
brothers in Oriya, Nanak Singh and Duggal in Panjabi, Mi. Pa. Somasunda- 
ram and Ka. Na. Subramanyam in Tamil, Bapiraju and Padmaraju in Telugu 
and Kishan Chunder and Bed! in Urdu. These names are merely illustrative 
and can be matched by many more. They represent not only a medlev of 
techniques and attitudes but also uneven levels of creative achievement and 
conflicting trends. But India is a land of contrasts, not only economically but 
culturally as well. 

The position of Sanskrit itself is an apt illustration. Deemed a ‘dead’ 
language because it is no longer a spoken tongue, it is nevertheless not only 
a very vital source-language on which almost all Indian languages excent 
Urdu, draw for their vocabulary, but also a living fount of literary inspiration 
to Indian writers, an honour rivalled only by English. Perhaps there has not 
been a single writer of outstanding distinction in the modern period fUrdfi 
writers excepted) who has not drawn freely on the wealth of both Sanskrit it A 
English literatures, though some have taken more from the one S thl 
other Some ultra-moderns, like Sudhin Datta in Bengali Jl - an the 
curious implex of Sanskrit, Baudelaire, and Eliot, as some * 

Rahula Sankrityayana are of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Marx But f $ Hke 
from its significant role in the development of modern Indian r? 3part 
Sanskrit continues to be used as a literary vehicle, both for scho t i hterature 
and for creative writing, as can be testified by a large ml? Wly ^search 
touraals published in Sanskrit annually. N „t only “ 0f books «"d 

writers like Bankim, Tagore and Sarat Chandra hLe beenT"'? Indian 
Sanskrit but Shakespeare and Goethe also. been translated into 

The position °f Enghsh is in some respects unique in TnH- 
hand it is resented by the ultra-nationalist sentiment Ind !? - 0n the one 
foreign imposition and is allowed to continue officiallv n & r » 1C of erstwhiIe 
othef it is still the main medium of higher education in : ° n the 

ties, especially in the sciences and technology which 1i° f ? e * mversi ; 
modern education, and the one link among the intelligent*? ,? ackbo T ne of 
The fact that Jawabarlal Nehru when he was the Prime^nLt 3 ^ er * ndia - 
Dr. S. Radhakrisbnan the then President of India could*™ ^ of India and 
other in English only and employed it as their main Hteml u^ 5 ® witb each 
fact that the collected works of Mahatma Gandhi are i* 1 also the 

the auspices of the Government of India) in EngHsh^ ?^ ?^ (und< * 

mentary on the current usefulness of this language Tn indi 68 * 
language*, to quote Jawaharlal NehrQ . s descd ^ “ ft “ ‘jjjJ 
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Parliament, It may also be noted that more books continue to be published 
in English than in any Indian language in India, 

But apart from its utilitarian value as a language of higher education in the 
sciences and as a ‘link language', a fair number of Indian writers, including 
such eminent thinkers steeped in Indian thought as Vivekananda, Ranade, 
Gokhale, Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan, have voluntarily adopted it as 
their literary medium. Even the bulk of Mahatma Gandhi’s writings are in 
English. Ibis phenomenon Is as old as modern Indian literature itself. There 
has been, from Derozio in the 1820s to R. K. Nartiyan today, an unbroken 
tradition o some gifted Indians choosing to write in English. Many of them, 
' c ^ 1 c , u * ers ; ^oru and Aru, their versatile uncle Romesh Chunder, 
p , osl h Sar °jinl Naidu, and, among contemporaries, Mulk 
achieved dis’tiStion. B °* Bhab ‘ lnI Bh attacharya, and many others, have 

ho hi of their career'tn the !f diari lari Stages were also tempted at the thres- 

they owed their ■ Pt Engl!sh for their creative writing, partly because 

hoped thereby to m? 10 ", 10 English literature and partly because they 
poem, The Captive rf- Wlder aildien oe. Madhusudan Dutt's first narrative 
Wife, are classic exa" 0 f* a ff Chandra’s early novel Rajmohan's 

create best in their aw* i " they discovered in time that they could 

which he owed mu ,.u n an ® ua S e ‘ p£° re t a lover of the English language to 
could be produced exrp T- S nev f r dr ed of stressing that no great literature 
reliance on English tn it ld ° ne s modlcr tongue, and he likened an exclusive 
natural limbs become d? ^ °f crutches which make a lot of clatter while the 
tongue aspect of it r nr . 1 °P‘ lie d by disuse, Perhaps he overstressed the mother 
jilidasa or Jayadeva v ^ < ', oubl * u * *f Sanskrit was the tongue in which either 
HiadI and UrdQ_p„.' 1S ? ed |° their mothers. Many distinguished writers in 
oar the dialects whiriif f 1 f nc ! ^hal are illustrious examples—had todis- 
■eh they cultivated- a T ere l le ‘ r mol her tongues and wrote in languages 
' riters, Masu and Bender GVe f today there at 'e a number of noted poets and 
Shankar Ray and » taiiada, Kaka Kalelkar in Gujarati, Annadft- 

orn to one language and" siir- ' n Be . n i a lh and many others in Hindi, 

nr • mi8 u t be more correctt cess f u !ly writing in another of their adoption. 

P r CI ’ l f e langua Se of one’s nm **" I ? ot necessarily the mother tongue 
. JU . m f° r one’s creative evnrf™ Up hringing and environment is the best 
several American writers who y v>1 ? n ' r he names of Joseph Conrad and 

if °L RU ^ can he cited as rkf 10S - e f arenls ) migrated from Germany, 
charitable but unreasonable to belihkV nS . t:mces ‘ ^ is therefore not only un- 
tngiish. In any case a writer should f . * an writers who choose to write in 
irrespective of the medium he adontc Q e ^ u ^§ ed hy the quality of his writing, 
a born story-teller with any eye for ft 0nie Etl §hsh novels of R, K. Narayan, 
are superior in intrinsic literary mer't j ervadon and the gift of gentle irony, 
passes for literature in some Indian ]- ° a ® reat dea * °f mediocre stuff that 
be denied that, as far as creative writ' SUages ' the ot h er hand, it cannot 
English has reached anywhere near theb S - 1S concerned > n0 Indian writer in 
writers in the Indian languages. dC!ghts attained by some of the great 

What modern Indian literature sadly i^u • „ ,■ , , 

v tacks is a well-proportioned and 
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many-sided development. Against its achievement ^ °^ ust 

be set its poverty in drama, in critical apparatus, and *f.S* IS 
ledge in general. Though Indian life is full of drama which^is being wdlex- 
ploited in fiction, in scenarios for the screen, and even in play the radio, 
drama proper has failed to keep pace with the best m P° e /y a " 
either in quality or output, the reason probably being that drama has little 
scope for growth independently of the stage and there is almost no pro¬ 
fessional stage worth the name in the cities of India, despite some brave en¬ 
deavours in Calcutta and Bombay, and recently in Delhi. 

There is, indeed, no dearth of books published on literary research and 
criticism. But much of it, unfortunately, is laborious and unimaginative 
pedantry, Hogging the dead horse of Sanskrit aesthetics or indiscriminately 
applying borrowed canons and -isms from abroad, irrespective of the context 
of Indian life and tradition, or, worse still, unashamedly boosting regional or 
national claims. Happily, despite this clamour of pedantry, patriotic piety, 
and political bias, good literature continues to be written and, as it justifies 
itself i* helps to sharpen the reader’s sensibility. Since the time of Tagore a 
growing minority of intelligent Critics well versed ,n the literary traditions of 
nwn fnuntrv and of the West have bravely maintained a more whole- 
their own cou y neither overwhelmed by the burden of the past nor 

overawed by 3 the glamour of the latest fashion. This healthy trend should gain 
in strength with a growing realization that, in the republic of letters as in that 
nf meS a sensitive and well-trained critical apparatus and its judicious and 
Mcercise are the «*« of happy results. 


fearless exercise 

the war and independence 


The last great war, which nearly shook the foundations of the modem 
woTw. had little impact on Indian literature beyond aggravating the popu'™ 

iFmane pretensions* n of the*'^^ter^worl^Thiswas 5 eloquently 1 v '^d^’ 
Tire’s later poems and his last testament, Crisis in Civilisation The'SdiaS 
wfilieentsia was in a state of moral dilemma. On the one hand it w > 
Sp ymplrtiting with England's dogged courage in the hour o?S“JS 
tdp :>y p fiahting with their backs to the wall aeainct *u 1 P, en ’ Wlth 
wdS and with China groaning under the heel of Japaj es £ »£ eSS 

SgsgSSSwSSs5^S 

an Indian army creative immii» y if . Irom t “ e opposite camp to 

liberate their coun y- p could issue from such confusion of 

One would a ^ e ( vemer >t of Indian independence in 1947, 

which came in the w s victory and was followed by the collapse 

of colonialism in the ® < “ oun ^' iesof South-East Asia, would have 

released an upsurge^ ^ t vej energy. No doubt it did, but unfortunately it 
was soon submerge 8 agony of the partition, with its inhuman 

slaughter of the wn° , TT1 „ rtv e pP rootln g of millions of people from their 
homeland, followed y > rdom of Mahatma Gandhi. These tragedies, 

along with Pakistan s invasion of Kashmir and itc mnrn mm.s til 


Kashmir and its more recent activities in 
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Bangladesh, did indeed provoke a spate of poignant writing, particularly in 
the languages of the regions most affected, Bengali, Hindi, Kashmiri, Panjabi, 
indhl, and Urdu. But poignant or passionate writing does not by itself make 
great literature. 

What reserves of enthusiasm and confidence survived these disasters have 
fcSfff S" *5? ° f nationaI instruction and economic de- 
cast P bv suspicion and rJviT \° r d ’ 50 lu ™inous for a while, was soon over- 
nuclear war. India’s trust I'SuhflT m grea t powers and the menace of 

power of non-violence have received fU piirsuit of a good hfe and in the 
the tragic happenings in m™i-a ^ 2 Senes of rude shocks, culminating in 
if nl pj aad ta Vietnam, 
must be recalled that half a * , emerged out °f this chain of convulsions, it 
of Russia before War and P century aad t0 elapse after Napoleon’s invasion 
richer today in volume ran of' C<? j aS Wrdten ' Meanwhile, Indian literature is 
no great peaks are visible omJi,, vadety tb an it ever was in the past, even if 
exploring new fields and there 1 ^ ° j? e marke d its landscape. The writers are 
ments, some feeble, some vio 1S ard y a branch of literature in which experi- 
one Indian language into ann?u° US ’ are not being made. Translations from 
e p to Widen the writer’s homn^’ a j We ^, as from many foreign languages, 
role'nf rt e ’ Tlle V 11 * 011 and State r° d t0 stimu3ate bn s urge to experiment and 
both Hi Ite 5 ature in society and H °/ ernments are increasingly aware of the 
The nurn^ ^ at3C ^ through the Natu W ^ a t they can to encourage good writing, 
Which was Cr °r Writers who derive? 53 ^ State Academies and Book Trusts, 
stilt poor lglb!e twenty years ' for . tabIe income from their royalties, 

that as n’ov S » neVert heIess such vf * ^ as nsen ra Pidly- The readers’ market, 
M* “ are Sl? Men ? al for most > a "S“ a M in India 

tfe JkL'gS*' «* India?«,“ nat ! d and as lhe P>">“ a S 
What prodiir- C ° Umerpart in the aHu f Ca j confi dently hope for opportuni- 
say- What one litera ture and whSf’t 00 ^*"” ° f the We3t enjoys ' 
ward to a future fuP P With “odesty is come agam > !t is difficult to 

mushroom growth 11 ° f Possibilit^ Fn? 1 I *? dian Jlt ? ra£urc ma y Iook Fr¬ 
ance from an olri Myotic plants in r modern Indian literature is not a 
ailuvial deposits Thet ? Ch Soil to which wilderness - rt draws its susten - 
agent has been the Stream has con? 3 ? 7 streams have brought their 

have had its modern cron? langUa Se. Not tw? ? e WeSt and itS ferti3izing 
would in any case w° P bu t f 0r this hkt? Indian literature would not 
blowing fas^ca in h r f e h Stirred its 0 fi ^ acc3d ^ The spirit of the age 
* b carrying the seeds from° ner or Iater > and the winds — 

0ne Part of the world to another. 


were 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD OUTSIDE 









CHAPTER XXX 

Early Contacts between India 
and Europe 

by H. G. Rawunson* 

Nothing is more misleading than a half-truth, and it would be hard to find a 
more apposite illustration of this than the old adage about East and "West 
never meeting. No statement could be more inaccurate. In spite of geographi¬ 
cal, linguistic, and racial obstacles, the intercourse between India and Europe 
throughout the ages has been almost uninterrupted, and each has reacted 
upon the other in a remarkable fashion. India had never been entirely isolated. 
Before the dawn of history, as archaeological investigations since 1921 have 
shown, an extensive chalcolithic culture existed in the plains of the lower 
Indus, which was closely connected with contemporary cultures in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Asia Minor. 1 Commerce between the mouth of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulf was unbroken down to Buddhist times, while we have direct 
evidence of early trade by sea between the Phoenicians of the Levant and 
western India as early as 975 b.c., when Hiram, king of Tyre, sent his fleet of 
* Ships of Tarshish ’ from Ezion Geber, at the h?ad of the Gulf of Akaba in the 
Red Sea, to fetch * ivory, apes, and peacocks * from the port of Ophir to de¬ 
corate the palaces and the Temple of King Solomon. Whether Ophir is the , 
ancient port of Supara, not far from Bombay, or an unidentified harbour on 
the south-east coast of Arabia, there is no doubt that the objects imported 
came from India. And with merchandise there invariably comes an exchange, 
not only of motifs in pottery, jewellery, and woven materials, but of language 
and ideas. The Phoenicians were the earliest connecting link between the 
Indian and Mediterranean cultures, and this link goes back to very early 
times. 

We next turn to the Greeks. The language of the Aryan invaders of the 
Paiyab, their culture, and their social and religious traditions have sufficient 
similarity to those of the Indo-Germanic peoples of early Europe to warrant 
the conclusion that at some early period they must have been in close contact, 
though it is scarcely necessary to warn the modem reader that identity of 
language and culture do not necessarily indicate community of race. But there 
can be no doubt about the si milar ity between the societies depicted in the 
Homeric and Vedic poems. Both worship the gods of the 4 upper air*. Father 
Heaven (.Zeds -nar-qp, Jupiter, Dyaus pitar), Mother Earth, the wide expanse 
of Heaven (Ovpavos, Varuna), the Dawn (Aurora, Ushas), the Sun (“f#««* 

* The final paragraph, together with a few footnotes and small changes in the body of this 
chapter, have been added by Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm. [Ed.l * 

1 Cf. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, London, 1959; H. Mode, D as -' rU J". 
Indien, Stuttgart, 1959! J* ™. Casal, La civilisation de l'Indus et ses dnigmes, Pans, , 9°9» 
and W. A. Fairservis, The Roots of Ancient India. New York, 1971. 
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Surya). Society in both is patriarchal and tribal. It consists of a number of 
loosely knit clans, in each of which the king is the father of the tribe. The re¬ 
semblance between the epic age as depicted in Homer and the Mahabharala is 
very striking. In both, for instance, the warriors fight from chariots, and not, 
like the later Greeks or the Rajputs, on horseback. Neither the Hellenes nor the 

or,h f ,im ' wben 

ruled over by the Iranians, ShSfra! fCC mighty PerSiaD En - P ‘ re ’ 
included both Greeks and Indian^ f ^ Medlterranean to the Indus > and 
between Greece and India wac La n ) ong lts sub i ects ' The earliest contact 
having advanced as far as th i a about 5 t° b.c., when Darius the Great, 
cenary named Scylax of C? C 1 , ‘ waters °f the Indus, sent a Greek mer- 
make his way home bv the R^f e* t0 Sad down the river to its mouth, and 
Phoenicians, and, after a vnL i ’ , y ' ax to °k the old route followed by the 
Arsinoe, the modern Sue? iastmg tvvo and a half years, duly arrived at 
utilized by Herodotus whmi u account °f his adventures was probably 
m 484 b.c., about the same ti™ b °™ at Halicarnassus, not far from Caryanda, 
has a good deal to tell us ahnn^rj-^^ op Gautama Buddha. Herodotus 
ark aboriginals and the fp,‘ a n 13 ' be knows that there were two races, the 
wnter calls them). He tal K n ^ r , yans (‘white like the Egyptians’, as a later 
whi h!i * n the Paniab a c . rocoddes of the Indus, the extremes of 

legend ofth^*^ made their clothl^ u° tt0n ’ su P erior to sheep’s wool, of 
stories ® lgam ' c ants whieh ^ 1S tde brst to recount the famous 

cleides, .°“ ur in his narrative 3the Indian gold ’ and several of the 
theBuddh; ?- d not care ’ when n 1 ^ 0r lnstance that of the foolish Hippo- 
tion of a T py J ^ ta ^ as 0r birth storie \/? Ced away his wife, have been traced to 
like S," ! fe SKt a°e „^° rC *™Po"aot perhaps, is his descrip- 
and writer a hnm? Se ? ms to be a refer Rg Whlch had Ilfe and lived on a grain 
who was for t J India w ho flourished"^ t0 tlie JaitlSl A later Greek traveller 
Physician to Art ^ years a resident 3 century after this was Ctesias, 

Cunaxa (4?,****?« havinn ^ C ° Urt ° f Susa ’ where he was 

tus. He is quite ,, M n . fort unateIy rw \ been taken prisoner at the battle of 

Of picturesque fable” a* 1, and overlayfa ° f the sobriety of Herodo- 

Greeks or lonians ( lE thls time India w-lff^n ° f hlstorical fac£ with a mass 
of Darius. During [hCC Yon < who a! y aWare of the existence of the 
and India. Indian trool??* ° f this Period pS^ mentl0ned in the inscriptions 
Greek officials an i ° pS took P ar t in th^ ■ Persia was the link between Greece 
S"? ™™narics «rX lnvasi0n ° f in 480 B.C, while 

tdeas between India and »“» £££?£ SEEES 5 

_ This may account for the influence oft „• 

jree p 1 osophy. One of the most mart Jf? * deas u P on the development of 
ersian \\ ars was the revolt against th ^ ^ eatures of the period preceding 
the search for a deeper explanation of the 6 Sltn P* e eschatology of Homer, and 
if must be observed, originated with the j^ ean * n g of life. These speculations, 

1 Rapson, Ancient India, CambH? 3 " Grecks of Asia Minor > who 

1914, pp, 87^8. 
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were in touch with Persia. The father of Greek philosophy was Thales of 
Miletus, but the foundations of Greek metaphysics were laid by the Eleatic 
School, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno, who sought for the One 
Reality underlying material phenomena in very much the same spirit as the 
authors of some of the later Vedic hymns and the Upanishads. Then came the 
Orphic movement. On the ultimate origin of the complex esoteric doctrines 
which we may conveniently group together under the title of Orphism we are 
quite in the dark, but we know that its chief features were a more or less ex¬ 
plicit pantheism, a depreciation of the body in comparison with the soul, and 
the belief that the soul is imprisoned in the body, from which she seeks re¬ 
lease. Orphism appears to have originated with Pherecydes of Syros 
(c. 600 b.c.), and his disciple Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras was born about 580 b.c. in the cosmopolitan island of Samos 
and, according to his biographer Iamblichus, travelled widely, studying the 
esoteric teaching of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and even the brahmans. 

It is not too much [says Gompertz] to assume that the curious Greek, who was a 
contemporary of Buddha, and it may be of Zoroaster too, would have acquired a 
more or less exact knowledge of the East, in that age of intellectual fermentation 
through the medium of Persia. It must be remembered in this connexion, that the 
Asiatic Greeks, at the time when Pythagoras still dwelt in his Ionian home were 
under the single sway of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire.* 


The most startling of the theories of Pythagoras was that of the tr 
of the soul from body to body. Herodotus traces this to Egypt. ‘ 

The Ecvotians [he says] were the first to broach the opinion that the • • 
mortaland that, when the body dies, it enters into the form of a* 
born at the moment, thence passing on from one animal to another 1S 

circled through the forms of all the creatures which tenant the land th^* 11 has 
tKe air after which it enters again into a human frame, and is bom th Water 411(1 
SSS'rfS. transmigration is (they say) three thousand yea« T^ W TI “» h »'' 
Sets, some of an earlier some of a later date, who have borrowed , 1 "? “e Greek 
Ihe Egyptians, and put it forward as their own," d thls doctrine from 

Herodotus, like Plato and others, attributes all wisdom m c 
as was only natural. The Greeks were deeply impressed by thf?* 131 * Sources ’ 
of Egyptian civilization, its lofty temples, and its closelv m, 8 ^ a J antiquit y 
mysteries. ‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ Unfortunate! 8Uarded religious 
doubtful whether the Egyptians did actually believe in »» y ’ • t is extremel y 
is probable that the Greeks were misled by the paintino nSmi8ration ’ and 
picting the tribunal of Osins, which they did notnmn! 8 ? ° n the tombs de * 
more likely .hat Pythagoras was influenced by IndKfW*^?; “ is 
all the theories, religious, philosophical, and mathem!? ^ Ataost 
Pythagoreans,wereknown m India i„ th ; si „h“f'• . by the 

oreans, like the Jams and Buddhists, refrained from thZw" ? d the , P,tha8 ' 
eating meat, and regarded certain vegetables, ZS*. ™ *«f nchon of life and 
Tta theory of Plays almost as X? ? to £°°' 

Indian religious thought Both fythagoras ^ EmgdX'Xll? ^" 

3 T. Gompertz, Greek Thinkers. LnnHon _ 


-•“f'vuuviCJ 

3 T Gompertz, Greek, Thinkers T ftri j A 

4 Herodotus ii. 123. Compare Cicero, Ttisc^Disp.t' 16, 


. P. 127. 
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the power of recollecting their past births. 5 Metempsychosis is referred to in 
many passages in Pindar, and, with the complementary doctrine of karma, it 
is the key-stone of the philosophy of Plato. The soul is for ever travelling 
through a cycle of necessity 5 : the evil it does in one semicircle of its pilgrim* 
age is expiated in the other. 4 Bach soul/ we are told in the Phaedrus, "return¬ 
ing to the election of a second life, shall receive one agreeable to his desire.* 
But most striking of all is the famous apologue of Er the Pamphyiian, with 
which Plato appropriately ends the Republic* Er sees the disembodied souls 
choosing their next incarnations at the hands of ‘Lachesis, daughter of 
Necessity ( amta personified). Orpheus chooses the body of a swan, Thersites 
that o an ape, gamemnon that of an eagle. fi In like manner, some of the 

wildland thefjust into*the tzmlT an ° ther ' the UnjUSt PaSSmg int ° th ° 
developmen^about 0 the/ame ^time^ WaS P3SSing thr0Ush a paralleI S / ge ° f 

were no longer content wS the W sora r ewhat earlier ( 7 °°- 5 00 B - c 0 - Men 
by an endless life of bliss in S f U , r , SUlt . of earthly happiness, to be followed 
release of the soul by cor/V/ 13 , S of Yama - The y wanted to achieve the 
Brahmanas and Upamshni T* owlcd S e - Transmigration first appears in the 
Vedas. The essence of th ' * the , most a ncient prose commentaries on the 
tion of the World Soul wh‘ t f achmg . is tba t the individual soul is an emana- 
passes from body to body ^ ente ™ g on a c yclc of terrestrial incarnations, 
a man, now as an animal**^ seern * n S*y endless round, now as a god, now as 

suffering until itis finely-ii,/ plant > finding no relief from pain and 
This is ‘deliverance’ (mnh ;° r £3 ’ as * be d ew drop is absorbed in. the Ocean 
the doctrine of kanna or ^ CTls )- To this the Indian thinker added 

, be re horn as a brahma,,' ! ° n ', , whose actions in a former life were pure 
as a dog, a hog, or a Chan , ia *riya, while the evil-doer will be reborn 
pi gnmage is regarded as -i faif 3 '* n Orphism, the soul during its earthly 
, e . w iee * °f births and dea/' 1 ange *’ d °ing penance for her sins: only when 
en ance. Orphis m anc i , s coraes full circle can she regain her lost in- 
p i osophy abound i n nqn ,?f r d °y e l°pments and Indian transcendental 
ignorance (avidyd): this is"the H ! nciu Philosophy attributes rebirth to 
_he well-known simile of the p° Cratlc , d °ctrine that ‘no one sins willingly’, 
e/nt ic opens, reminds us of th/v w h'°h the seventh book of Plato’s 
sou imprisoned in matter, thirsts J! danta doctrine of Maya or Illusion. The 
the mirage-water of the desert. The te V° b iccts of desire as the hart pants for 
Fmm .! , n °ble prayer of the oldest Upanishad, 

^rom the Unreal Ie a k „ , , 

From Darkness tofl*?? 0 the Rea1 ’ 

From Death to Im ™ Llgln - 
finds many an echo in Plato’s Di ;i | 0Cf m ° rta,ity - 

that it would be tedious to enumerate*/' rese tnblances are so numerous 
suffice. The most remarkable is the Q 1Cn l’ and one or tw0 exanl P' es must 

5 Pythagoras remembered having fought, legend Lhat th ° Universe was 

haci been, in past incarnations, ‘a boy, a girl , u ^ or bus, in the Trojan War. Empedocles 
(Frag. uj t Diels). 1 Us b s a bird, and a scaly fish in the ocean* 

6 For the parallels between Platonism and in r 

Message of Plato, London, 1920. a ' an Philosophy, see B. J. Urwick, The 
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formed in the body of Zeus, after he had swallowed Phanes, the offspring of 
the great ‘World Egg’, in whom all the seeds of things are present. Thus the 
world is the body of God: the heavens are his head, the sun and moon his 
eyes, and the ether his mind. In the same way, we are told in the tenth book of 
the Institutes of Manu how the Supreme Soul produced by a thought a Golden 
Egg ( Brahmdnda ) from which he was born as Brahma. The resemblance 
between the two legends is too close to be accidental. The doctrine of 
Xenophanes (570 b.c.), that God is the eternal Unity, permeating the uni¬ 
versal and governing it by His thought, occurs time after time in post-Vedic 
Hindu literature. Empedocles, besides believing in transmigration, holds a 
number of tenets which are curiously like those of Kapila, the author of the 
Sankhya system. Kapila traces the evolution of the material world to primeval 
matter, which is acted upon by the three ‘qualities’ or gunas, i.e. sattva, rajas, 
and tamos, lightness, activity, and heaviness. Empedocles looks on matter as 
consisting of the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, acted upon bv iC 
motive forces of love and hate. P n oy tae 

Attention has been called to the resemblance between the Hindu varnas or 
classes, brahmans, kshatriyas or warriors, vai$yas or merchants, and Madras 
and the division of the ideal polity in Plato’s Republic into Guardians’ 
Auxiliaries, and Craftsmen. 7 The story that Socrates proposes to tell about 
their divine origin, in order that the system may be perpetuated, ‘otherwise 
the state will certainly perish’, is curiously like the Vedic myth about the 
origin of the four classes from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Purneb 
the Primeval Man. 8 Are these mere coincidences? Eusebius preserves , 
tion, which he attributes to a contemporary, the well-known writer 1 u 
monies Aristoxenus, that certain learned Indians actually visited n nar ' 
conversed with Socrates. They asked him to explain the obiect r>fu >enS . a,ld 
sophy, and when be replied, ‘an inquiry into human affairs’ o ne J?L , phllo ‘ 
burst out laughing. ‘How’, he asked, ‘could a man grks^f* 6 In , d ! ans 
without first mastering the Divine?’* If Eusebius is to be believJ! n thln & s 

vise many of our preconceived notions about early interc*,! V e must re * 
two countries. rse between the 

Greece and India, however, were destined to be brought ; n » 
more direct contact. The older Greek states were exclSi*° yet . cl oser and 
To them, all non-Greeks were barbarians, and it needed outlook, 

break down the barriers dividing them from the outer 8reat shock to 

vided by Alexander the Great, himself only half-Greek hm *^ is was P ro " 
the Greek spirit of inquiry. When he set out on his fam^ Wholly ins P ircd b Y 
East it was as an explorer as well as a conqueror* on hi c U ! ®*P ed ition to the 
of trained historians and scientists. In the spring of nr, „ Sta ^. were a number 
hoplites, having marched half-way across Asia • c, » t he Macedonian 
Hindu Kush and found themselves i n the fertile the defiIes of the 

Alexander’s first halt was at the great city of Tavila P™ 115 °f the Panjab. 

the civilizations of East and West found themspil^? 6 *° r *^ e ® rst ti me 
Taxila was of special interest for the scientists in AW S j ire , ctly confronted, 
one of the leading seats of Hindu learning whenf^^“ der ® train > as being 

■ B. urwict,»««• '-Mm, Lol. ° f P “ Pi ' S - ““ ° f 

8 Republic, Book Ui, R V Veda, x. 90, , Eusehiii« p 

Eusebius, Praep. Evang. xi. 3. 
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princes and wealthy brahmans, resorted to study ‘ the three Vedas and eighteen 
accomplishments’. After defeating the Hindu prince Porus on the banks of the 
Hydaspcs (Jhelum), Alexander travelled down the Indus to its mouth, estab¬ 
lishing fortified posts or ‘colonies’ at strategic points, and turned his face 
westwards in October 325 B.c. In June 323 he died of fever at Babylon. 

The actual effect of Alexander’s invasion of India was negligible, and no 
mention of the event occurs in ancient Indian literature. Alexander’s Indian 
r^nvfpnnri^ h"! \ e . romance °f Alexander which goes back to Pseudo- 
of m edieval'Europe'^ U S 0 Mta“*^ fn more_thajl thirty languages 

subject to fantastic figuration Tn r n ThlS Indian epi3ode haS alwayS been 
with the Indian Princess / Racine ’ s drama, Alexander falls in love 

empire which he had fn,, for instance. After Alexander’s death, the 

traces of Greek rule had JL-i, q j 1C Jf !y dissolved, and by 317 B.c. nearly all 
of separation between E t 1 { Alexander had bioken down the wall 
again totally lost, as and and the contact thus made was never 
About the time of Alex a * 

had established himself j ,i ® death, a new ruler, Chandragupta Maurya, 
empire to the Panjab. h/ 1 , le ^ anges valley, and he quickly extended his 
Nicator tried to repeat his »' aS j S0 success i' u ' that when, in 305 b.c., Seleucus 
come to terms. An allianr/ rede r eSSOr ' s ex Pi°its, he was defeated and glad to 
the Indian king ( or a m , was formed and cemented by a marriage between 
e beginning 0 f a lone ;- tl - er ^ b ‘ s Pam ‘ly) and a Greek princess. This was 
an ndian courts, which a e ’ a . nd Pru itful intercourse between the Greek 
vJl’ In dtts£ira and Asokn a condnue( I by Chandragupta’s son and grand- 
w . S w Slde d at Pataliputr-,' ^ assa dors from the Greek monarchs of the 
much e ^ astRenes , who wmto C 1 aUryan capital, The most important of these 
the recA 1135 been rre^ j taded acc °tint of Chandragupta’s empire, 

'■■emblance between Greek^rT i ' degast!lenes was greatly impressed by 


! between Greek s'^ egast! tenes was 

p..,^ re 5kand " ,di “p hi “>“p»y- 

Ihatth^Deity^^.^a^niUMand 8 3Bre 7 With Ihat of ,hc Creeks — for in - 

generation and thl° 1Sifs Gov ern 0 rand m fP end ln time - that its shape is spherical; 
many other the * ‘wch£J? akfir -impenetrates the whole.... About 
of the soul and thfi Pla ‘o, t 00 S thev ^ para,!e!s to the Greek doctrines, and on 
Judgements inflicted ^ 1 ?^ erweave fables about the immortality 

The account written by M W "* ° ther Worid ’ and 50 on, ‘ J 

prp3t^n X nd dCr s . COm P an ions, gavTth/r Pp!ement i n S as itd ' d the earlier works 
f £ (i cnt civilization of com reek wor ^ d a vivid impression of the 

tween the Indian and Syrian courts i! em P° r ary India. The intercourse be- 
occasional courtesies. Megasthenes r= ' 1S tlot con fined to the interchange of 
maintained an amusing correspondp^ Peate . d ' y v >sited Pataliputra. Bindusara 
buy and send him samples of Greek w^ ^atiochus I. He asked him to 
„ ,lne> ra *sins, and a Sophist to teach him 

G, Cary, The Medieval Alexander CamK ■ 

11 R. Q Majumdar has edited an Eng]i S h^ ridee > *956. 
title The Classical Accounts of India ; Calcutta^jTi* 1 ' 00 the classical accounts under the 
entrtiea Die Fragments dev griechischen Historik er ^ ac °hy edited a German edition 

11 See ^ le passages quoted in the Cambridge //; > r ‘ tler Tell C, Nr. 715, Leiden, 1958. 

St0ry °f India , Vol. i, pp> 419-20. 
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how to argue. Antiochus wrote in reply saying that he had pleasure in sending 
the wine and raisins as desired, but regretted that ‘it is not good form among 
the Greeks to trade in Sophists! * Megasthenes was apparently succeeded at 
Pataliputra by Daiimachus of Plataea, who went on a series of missions from 
Antiochus I to Bindusara. Nor was Syria the only Greek state to depute am¬ 
bassadors to the Mauryan Court: Pliny tells us of a certain Dionysius who was 
sent from Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.). When Asoka 
became a convert to Buddhism his first thought was for the dispatch of a mis¬ 
sion for the conversion of his neighbours, ‘the King of the Greeks named 
Antiochus’, and the four other Greek kings, Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, Ptolemy’s half-brother, 
and Alexander of Epirus (or of Corinth). Whether the yellow-robed messen¬ 
gers of the Law of Piety ever actually reached Macedonia or Epirus may be 
regarded as doubtful, but there is no reason to suppose that they did not get 
as far as Alexandria and Antioch. Anoka’s object was not merely to oromul 
gate Buddhism, but to establish a ‘world peace’, and prevent the repetition of 
tragedies like the Kalinga massacre, which had led to his conversion. « 

At the same time a flourishing trade was being carried on between Syria and 
India. Strabo tells us that Indian goods were borne down the Oxus to Europe 
by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. No doubt they travelled along the 
Royal Road from Pataliputra to Taxila, and by the old route from Taxila to 
Balkh. This was made easier by the fact that ASoka’s empire stretched far 
west of Kabul, and the passage of merchandise ttirough this wild country was 
comparatively safe. The evidence of the coins shows that during the period 
when history is silent a busy life was throbbing on bdth sides of the front er 
and Greek and Indian merchants were constantly coming and going, bS 

and selling. 14 A . . . , - ® 

With the death of ASoka in 232 b.c, the close connection with Pa* r 
appears to have been broken off, but in the meantime the Greek 
of Alexander’s colonists m Bactria, who had declared themselS • d j cendaQts 
in 250 B.c.» had crossed the Hindu Kush, and establish^ the * 

Paniab. The greatest of the Indo-Bactnan rulers was MenarX. ? lves in ^ 
Menander’s capital was at Sjala (? Sialkot), and he conque ® . ( f ’ 150 B - C ^ 
rnnsiderable portion of the Mauryan Empire. The Bactria n <^ red ^ or a time a 
called ‘the Goanese of antiquity’. By this time they had h( P reelcs bave been 
Indianized, and Menander was converted to the fashionable ° m ®.i thorou8hly 
bm His conversion is recorded m that famous wo* X ? [ \ " eed of Buddh- 
Questions of Milica, a kind of Platonic dialogue in PaH f dlhn ^-panha, or 
Naeasena plays the part of Socrates. This history of th«. n n . whlch the sage 
of the Sb bas been reconstructed from their^^T^*?" °'“ k ™l«t 
greaf beauty, but they tend toRegenerate, andTa™1 
superscriptions tells its own tale. Curiously enough ther?£® ° f b,lm 8 ual 

«♦ Cambridge History of India, Vol. i, pp< 43J ff 
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Antialcidas to King Bhagabhadra. This column records the fact that Helio- 
dorus was a devotee of Vishnu, and shows how rapidly the Greeks were 
adopting the religions of their neighbours.^ The Bactrian Greeks were suc¬ 
ceeded by a number of Saka and Parthian princes, and it was at the court of 
one of these that the Apostle Thomas is said to have suffered martyrdom. The 
Acts of Judas Thomas which exists in Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions, is 
apparently ase on a kernel of historical fact, and some of the proper names, 
bot 1 o pers ns an o. places, have been identified. Gondophernes has been 
recognized as Caspar, the first of the Magi. 1 * 

horde*fronf Central^Asia^ The ^ush^ 3 ^ p by ' UlC YU . ch ‘ chih ° r .“ na 
Kanishka, who seems to hivt , K s “ ana Em P ire reached its zenith under 
which is stiil much dknnTuu cceeded to the throne about a.d. 120, a date 
far-flung empire extendla ’r wevcr - His capital was at Peshawar, but his 
Kanishka was a convert tn n as Kabul and as far north as Kashgar, 

of deities, Zoroastrian hr ^ udd “ ism > bu t his coins, with their curious medley 
tan nature of his territo ' mdU ’ ^. ree h> ai td Buddhist, indicate the cosmopoli- 
of the Central Asian tr^H ’ a ver itable coUmies gentium, at the meeting-place 
Selene, and Buddha (B(M A n^ Utes ' ^ mon g the deities depicted are Helios, 
Greek workmen and silver ■ . t * ie * atter ‘ n Greek dress. Kanishka employed 
ki-Dheri mound near Pesh^ m ! u’ 3nd dle relic-casket discovered at the Shahji- 
d was the work of 1 Aeesif^ ° ears a Kharoshthi inscription to the effect that 
Taxila have revealed a «f S ’ °, verseer °f Kanishka’s vihara’. Excavations at 

Kushana periods, showin tr t| a th ^ eaut 'ful objets d’art of the Saka and 

nezes are decorated wift, S ^ rong wa ® Greek influence there. Some of the 
curious hybrid product tii Eonn thiaii pillars. Under the Kushanas that 
J'. ; 11 js a mistake nprho S0 ~ ca,ied Qandhara School of sculpture, flouri- 
p ; S j 0 ^’hfcrent nationaiit^’ t0 a PP^ the term ‘school’ to a number of 
hmi° ■ most strikim/^" Working in a variety of materials over a long 
^ nistlc methods to the ® a ^ iev ^ ment > however, was the application of 
had h^ PCClalIy ’ to the deline/t raya l° f scenes in the life of the Buddha, and, 
the Indn p° ntent t0 represent- k tlie ^ aster himself. Hitherto, Buddhists 
accented" ^ artists of Gaud if by t ; oave n tional symbols: it was probably 
nifiiue if 5 Can ° nica l all over ttf V^ 0 cv olved the Buddha figure which is 
’ ctrowed fr 0ni i ran - e ® l |hdhist world today. 17 A cosmopolitan 

the niL ? ^ ° ng tb e Central Asian e , en * st * c > Indian, and Chinese sources, 
ie esert etween the Tarim and .. racE ~ r °ute, with its centre in what is now 
Meanwhile, the^ x RcnZ^f* 10 ^ rivers. 

cu turem the Near and Middle Vaf 01 ? ot ’ n g the growth of a cosmopolitan 
judices were fast melting away. ‘Vi f i ^. tiere the old racial and linguistic pre- 
says Seneca. Quid sibi volunt in ™ j. gentes populosque mutasse sedes’, 
artes. Quid inter Indos Persasque m™” 8 barbar orum regionibus Graecae 

acc donicus sermo ?. • , Atheniensis in 

15 Rapson, Ancient India , pp. iu i c* 

.j A full bibliography of the Thomas anri n 
bridge History of India, Vol. i, p. 687, See a i. 0 ?^ 0pIlernes legend is given in the Cam* 
can., p. 260, and J. F. Farquhar in Bulletin oft? X' A- Smith, Early History of India , 4th 
11 This is disputed. A, K. Coomaraswamy conr a U ^ an ds Library t 1926-7, 

Mathura, quite independently of Gandhara. cru kd that the Buddha figure originated at 
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Asia turba est.’ 18 In Antioch, Palmyra, and Alexandria, Indian and Greek 
merchants and men of letters met freely to exchange ideas. Antioch, the old 
Seleucid capital, was the great meeting-place of caravans (owoS&u) from the 
Gulf of Suez on the one hand and from the headwaters of the Euphrates on 
the other, and its bazaars and market-places were thronged with a cosmo¬ 
politan crowd, second only to that of Alexandria. Travellers from Barygaza 
(Broach), 19 at the mouth of the Narmada, would probably follow the overland 
route up the Euphrates and then cross the desert to Antioch, while those from 
south India and Ceylon would preferably go via Aden and the Red Sea. 
Palmyra, Solomon’s Tadmor in the Wilderness, on the oasis which lies mid¬ 
way on the desert route between the great Red Sea port of Berenice and 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, enjoyed a short but brilliant period of prosperity 
between the time when it ousted its rival, Petra, and its destruction by the 
Romans (a.d. 130-273). 3 

The Kushanas were particularly anxious to be on good terms with Rnm? 
whose eastern boundary was the Euphrates, less than 600 miles from their 
western border. The closeness of their intercourse is illustrated in a striking 
manner by the Kushana coinage, which imitates that of contemporary Roman 
emperors. The Kushana gold coins are of the same weight and fineness as the 
Roman aurei. It appears probable from an inscription that the Kushana Kina 
Kanishka II used the title of Caesar. 


The friendly and intimate nature of the relations between Rome and India 
is shown by the number of embassies dispatched by various Indian rain c fmm 
time to time. One of these, from an Indian king whom Strabo calls 
(probably one of the Pandya kings of the south), left Barygaza in » “ d *1 
encountered Augustus at Samos four years later. The time occunied'£ 
journey seems less strange when we study the Elizabethan travelE v he 
aries: people had to wait for prolonged periods at stopping??'! lbne ^ 
caravans were formed and escorts arranged for. The ambaWd ^ unUl 
Augustus a variety of queer presents, including tigers, a python ^ brought 
less boy who discharged arrows from a bow with his to! tw \ nd an arm - 
embassy was a monk named Zarmanochegas tframanacLlnf ? der ° f the 
a letter, written on vellum in Greek, offering the Emperor ? ’ bought 

free passage for Roman subjects through his dominions i‘ ance and 3 

monk who accompanied Alexander the Great to Babylon ? Ka,anos » the 
committed suicide by burning himself to death on a fuS Zarma nochegas 
it is perhaps permissible to conclude that he was a Jain as u- ? yre ‘ From **• 
voluntary immolation as a laudable act. According to St!k n !? m looks up ' 
‘Here lies Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa !? bo, ‘ h,s epitaphw 
immortal according to ^customs of the count™.'*, a?? !* n *? Kd hims 
fmm the Kushana king Kadnk 


ocncgas, an Indian from Bargosa epitaph v 

r to the customs of the count™ a 5° render ed hims 

probably from the Kushana king Kadphises Ilwemtn Indian embas 
congratulate Trajan on his accession. Trajan treated hk in AD - 99 
distinction, giving them senators’ seats at the theatre. FromthTum'^nJ 

theyw e aS°Gr«k?rfs' in the mid?of barbarla’TreibSs 3 ?'m* n - 8ed ll their habitats. Wh; 
spoken among Indians and Persians ?... There is a cro? d S a Maced ° n i“» ‘or 

edition of Seneca gives urbes (cities), , n P ] ace of Qrges f £*tauuis w Asia.’ The L 

Rawlinson. [Ed.l Sanskrit, Bhrig u i< accha ' 30 c.“ ““d by Profe 

oiraoo. Geography, xv. 73. 
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Antony to that of Justinian, Le, from 30 b,c. to A*P, 550, their political im¬ 
portance as allies against the Parlhians and Sasanians, and their commercial 
importance as controllers of one of the main trade-routes between the East 
and the West, made the friendship of the Kushanas and other dynasties who 
held the Indus valley and Gandhara of the highest value to Rome, 

Meanwhile, a brisk trade was springing up between the great mart at 
Alexandria and the coast of Malabar, The products of southern India had, as 
we have seen, been m demand in the Mediterranean from time immemorial, 
rC / lced °^ d Phoenician ports of Tyre and Sidon as 
of the existence n f t/ ® nenta * § oods - Owing to the discovery about A.D. 50 
directly across th T le monsQorl winds, it was now possible for vessels to run 

[ rom Aden .0 .he great Malabar port of 
distance that the frmrn„„ r d ? f k u Sgmg die coast. This so shortened the 
teen weeks, 21 ThJ \ rom to India could be accomplished in six- 
that, up to the ooemn ° Ft f ^ ^ act realized when we recollect 

five to eight months / 01 *j? ove f* an ^ route in 1838, it took travellers from 
century a.d. than at/ r . e . aca * nd * a - India was nearer to Europe in the first 
An interesting little bo 1™° t0 m * d(Re of the nineteenth, 
by an Alexandrian sea-ca t • ed The Pe fiphts of the Erythraean Sea, written 
voyage down the Red v ^ 31 ? a k°ut the time of Nero, gives an account of a 
Indus to that of the Gan ^ ° UIld the Indian coast from the mouth of the 
luxuries upon Rome whfu! i ^ w ^° com plains of the ‘drain’ of Eastern 
deplores the fact that tb» P 16 estimates at over a million pounds sterling, I!a 
S a ”T; and, Rom the enn W ° countr ‘ es had been ‘brought nearer by lust for 
ndia and references in nu mber of Roman coins found in southern 

m Ua J ly Rom au colonies nfr- Wiaters ’ tt is highly probable that there were 
ave been a Roman temnitA " aa g an ore or Mnziris (where there is said to 
, er P* ace s. A small sea non Iadurai ’ Pu gar at the mouth of the Kaviri, and 
A . 0 aer ev idence of wm, containing numerous sherds of Arretine pottery 
^ rikamedu south ofPondRrP Wlttl the R °man West has been discovered at 
, . e driving town of Musi r : rry P nt ^ eln( I‘ a n east coast. 21 A Tamil poet sings 
. ngmg g ° !d ’ come splashing tv^ ere tde beautiful large ships of the Yavanas, 
pcppei . These colonies douhtl/ waters °fthe Periyar, and return laden with 
an ^ o er places along the T nr p S resem bled the European factories at Surat 
cen unes. The colonists were nrot/u.^ seventeenth and eighteenth 
appears that Roman mercenaries y natives of Syria and Egypt. It also 
ployed by some of the Tamil kin m ^ ecc ^ as> or barbarians, were em- 

§ S ‘ The Periplus mentions the import of 

21 Pliny ( Natural History, vi. 2I \ 

Ceyiomn U fifteen C (tV V ' aS T| lU8ht ‘ n tile m °n°o<M^^ Ue ' sllip of Annius Plocamus, in the reign 
, } [P _ Th , en days ' Tlle usua l time was ah ntld covereci the distance between Aden and 
- The author was writing in the i 93 S r P forty days. 

lowest reckoning India, China, and the rArlk- S ° urce (JVa/. Hist, xii, 41) reads: ‘By the 

million sesterces every year—this is the sum wK- bl i? n ^ Per| msula take from our empire 100 

is not dear how much of this sum Pliny bel' * 0ur Juries and our women cost us/ It 
was a large bronze coin, [Ed,] ,evet * was absorbed by India. The sestertius 

32 Sir Mortimer Wheeler, ‘Roman Contact u ,- fk 
Aspectsof Archaeology’: Essays Presented to & /‘ th T Pakistan and Afghanistan in 

195 r, * **' S* Crawford, ed, W, F. Grimes, London, 
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Greek girls for the Indian harems, and Chandragupta’s guard of Amazons • 
may well have been Greeks. It was not unusual for Indian sovereigns to em¬ 
ploy a foreign bodyguard as a protection from assassination. 

Alexandria, in the first century a.d., was the second city in the Empire. In 
the height of her glory she must have resembled Venice in the full tide of her 
prosperity. The mercantile shipping of half of the ancient world tied up at her 
quay-sides, and scholars from the four quarters of the earth met and disputed 
in the Museum, and made use of the vast stores of literature in her great 
libraries. The Alexandrians were essentially cosmopolitan. They had none of 
the contempt for the ‘barbarian’ of the old Greek city-states, and a large 
proportion of the population, like the Athenians, ‘spent their life in nothing 
else, but either to tell or hear some new thing’. A Buddhist monk from Bary- 
gaza would receive the same attentive hearing as did Saint Paul at the hands 
of the Areopagus, and the medium was Hellenistic Greek, the lingua franca 
(koh^) from the Levant to the Indus. The Milinda-panha mentions Alexandria 
as one of the places to which Indian merchants regularly resorted, and Dio 
Chrysostom, lecturing to an Alexandrian audience in the reign of Trajan, says: 
‘I see among you, not only Greeks and Italians, Syrians, Libyans, and Cili- 
cians, and men who dwell more remotely, Ethiopians and Arabs, but also 
Bactrians, Scythians, Persians, and some of the Indians, who are among the 
spectators, and are always residing there. 23 

These Indian residents must have come to Alexandria from one of the 
numerous seaports on the western coast, probably Barygaza or Muziris 
Barygaza was the chief port of call for vessels from the Persian Gulf A road 
ran from Barygaza to Ujjain ? place where several routes converged and 
from Ujjain through VidiSa, Bharhut, Kausambi, and Prayaga to Pataliputra 
Pataliputra was linked up with Champa, the port on the Ganna 
vessels going to Ceylon, the Golden Chersonese, and the FarX 
who settled at Alexandria were probably mostly Jains or Buddhkt? traders 
SaslKw!'' 5 - and f?'l>.do, orthodox HindiTrom'^ *?'“T 
black water. The Jdtakas are full of references to Buddhist 1 T” 8 the 
their adventures on voyages to distant countries. For thisre as ® 5 ?“ t8 .,“ d 
writers are generally better aeqnamted with the Buddhists San Swf“““T 
Indian sect. , .. with any other 

Indian philosophy was acquiring a growing reputation .• 
schools of Asia Minor and Egypt. That famous miracle mo** th ® HeUenistic 
of Tyana (c. a.d. 5 & went to Taxila to study SStaS* 8 "* Apollonius 
Bardesanes the Babylonian, the well-known Gnostic teach?^ preceptors ‘ 
curious facts about India from an Indian embassy Jwi h r ' learnt many 
reign of Elagabalus (a.d 2 t 8 - 22 ) The lost work^f b 2 £'^ f f 
quoted by later writers and was evidently held Y 

knew a great deal aboutt the brahmans and Buddhist?and TSR B . a, ; desane ! 
mode of life. He describes, in accurate detail, life in a and 

and a visit to a cave-temp e m western India co nt ain?n 0 ,St “ 0DaSteiy; 
image of the god &va. M Plotinus, the founder of theNeSt?- aad 5° 8ynous 
so anxious to ha Philosophy that ha acaom^nTed'T 
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expedition of Gordian against Sapor (Shahpuhr, Shapur), king of Persia, in 
a.d, 242, in the hope that this might bring him into personal contact with some 
one who could help him. The resemblances between Neoplatonism and the 
Vedanta and Yoga systems are very close- The absorption of the individual 
into the World Soul is described by Plotinus in words which have a typically 
Indian ting: Souls which are pure and have lost their attraction to the cor- 
poral will cease to be dependent on the body. So detached they will pass into 
t 7 ^ Riirtdhi™^ Reality.’ Neoplatonism also has many points of con- 
animal food ’ CSpeCially n en i°ining the abstention from sacrifices and 

repeatedly ' refers^odlr ^ n0Wn t0 Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 150-218), He 
‘ the Greeks stole their* p ^? sence _of Buddhists in Alexandria, and declares that 
writer to meS B u hh 7 K SOphy frOD1 the barbarians’. He is the first Greek 
follow the precepts of IT t Dame ' * T b ere are’, he says, ‘some Indians who 
exalted into a god rr 0l ! tta, w ^ om an excessive reverence they have 
and ‘wn v^at Buddhists believe in transmigration 
think the bones of som^rT^ a - Py ram id (stupa) beneath which they 

light on the curious res Juried 5 . Perhaps these facts throw some 

Buddha as told in i ate nces between the Gospel story and the life of 
are the Buddha's miracni ™ St Wor ^? bke Lolita Vistara . Some of these 

place; the prophecy of th^° US c J Dnc ^P t i° n and birth; the star over his birth- 
by Mara; the twelve A f sita? *be Buddhist Simeon; the temptation 

ia ir ^ eSj cou Pied with nJ? tf Tn 1 the ‘beloved disciple\ Anaoda; and the 
Buddhahood. Wlttl the Buddha’s disapproval of these as proofs of his 
More startling still 

5' st ‘f n P a rab!e s and mirnH P °7 S °r similarity between the Buddhist and 
Clpl ? who walks on the wa t e l Thus in Jdtaka IC J° we read of the pious dis- 
l„„ L” 'jben his ecstasy suhsirt 6 7' s °f faith in the Buddha, but begins 
that I wait7’ Sir ’’ be replies <7 0n hls arr ival the Master inquires how he 
As Mi 0ver the water Ap tiT aS - S0 a b s orbed in thoughts of the Buddha, 
storv- hi!^ 11 ^ « r . reinar ks,» mere e i£.* Ver as tilou 5 h it had been dry ground!’ 
for hv * wa \king by f a j t b an ,I , a !^ ln S u Pon the water is not an uncommon 
for by some lustoricj contact^ for wailt °f it, can only be accounted 

1 I S th l? 0s ^. a *d the Jatakls are cebturies 

smgie cake which has been put 7 Buddha feeds his 500 brethren with a 
over at what is left has to be thT* 15 begging-bowl, and there is so much 
Saddharma Pundarika, there is a mTu? away - ln a late Buddhist work, the 
that of the Prodigal Son. ' e which bears a close resemblance to 
Dunng this period, 

nascent Christianity met full-grown R a 

Asia and Egypt, while both religions were i n the Academies and markets of 
1 aganjsm in many forms, and of thecountl CXP ° Sed to ^ influences surrounding 

is ■ , , - _ . Jr ess Works of art which gave expression to 

Stromata i. 15. McCrmdle quotes other n, 

fernng to Buddha, which show that Alexandrian Ssafies from other Alexandrian divines re- 
and Jus teaching by the third century a.d. (And/ have been well acquainted with him 
pressed with the story of the Immaculate Concern *' a> pp - 184 ^ ^ The y were greatly im- 
‘Coincidences \ in Last Essays , rst Ser. (iqaa n of Q ueen Maya* 

A P- 250. Gifford Lectures (1890), ii. 390. 
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the forms of polytheism. The ancient religion of Persia contributed to the ferment of 
human thought, excited by improved facilities for international co mmuni cation, and 
by the incessant clash of rival civilizations. 27 

It is possible that the rosary, the veneration of relics, and the exaggerated 
forms of asceticism which were such a striking feature of Alexandrian 
Christianity, may be traced to Indian sources. When the French missionary 
travellers, Hue and Gabet, visited Lhasa in 1842, they were deeply shocked at 
the close resemblance between Catholic and Lamaistic ritual. 


The crozier, the mitre, and chasuble, the cardinal’s robe,... the double choir at the 
Divine Office, the chants, the exorcism, the censer with five chains, the blessing 
which the Lamas impart by extending the right hand over the heads of the faithful, 
the rosary, the celibacy of the clergy, their separation from the world, the worship of 
saints, the fasts, processions, litanies, holy water—these are the points of contact 
which the Buddhists have with us. 


Max Miiller traces these to the contact between Tibetan and Nestorian monks 
in China between a.d. 635 and 841, when both were suppressed. At the famous 
monastery of Hsian-Fu they actually collaborated. 

Gnosticism was a deliberate effort to fuse Christian, Platonic, and Oriental 
ideas at a time when syncretism was particularly fashionable at Alexandria. 
Gnosticism has been described as * Orientalism in a Hellenic mask’. The great 
Gnostic teacher Basilides, a Hellenized Egyptian who was a contemporary of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117-38), definitely borrowed his philosophy from the wisdom 
of the East, which he interwove in an ingenious fashion into the framework of 
Christianity Like Buddha, he was a pessimist. ‘Pain and fear are inherent in 
human affairs.’ He had a remarkable explanation of the reason why God per- 



the soul has previously sinned in another lif« M 

and endures its punishment here, the elect ^th the honour of martyrdom, and 
the rest purified by appropriate punishment. Basilides was a firm believer in 
transmigration, and cited texts such as John 9:2 and Romans 7:9 in suonort 
Basilides’ theory of personality has strong Buddhist affinities .The Sul h 
without qualities, but the passions, like the Buddhist skandhas, attach them¬ 
selves to it as appendages or parasites (ir/WffapnfrMwa). God is urmreHienhle 
almost noa-existeaU ff"^^ **“ <Uvl “ «»ity of Jesus at aloie’ 
passed into Nirvana . 

After many 2 °«*» <* learning came to an end in 

*.». 64a. But the Arabs ^ mere vandals' and schools arose 

tn Baghdad, Caro. mailed the glories of the civilization 

whteh they in a.d. 7 6z, occupied a commanding 

position on the overland r e between India and Europe It was freauented 

“ d 0 ?sSar^?hS e f ^ Msids > Jsfirss 

until to destruction by the Mo„ gob ta A D I258 




s., 1902. 
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was the Arabs who kept the torch of learning alight, when Rome had perished 
and Europe was still plunged in barbarism. The Arabs had little indigenous 
culture, and much of their learning was borrowed from Hindu or Greek 
sources. The widespread diffusion of the Arabic language, however, made it 
an excellent medium for the transmission of ideas from Asia to Europe. 
Arabic travellers and scholars like AlbirQnl were strongly attracted by Hindu 
civilization, and transmitted it to the West, Albiruni is particularly important 
+ n t be accom P a nied Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 

£^2 S H a fi n l nt > and ™ d the Hindu classics, the Puranas, and the 

mattes, chronology, maThemaS’ ^ "* l° ldj W ‘ th ‘ astronom ^ mathc : 
mineralogy*. ematical geography, physics, chemistry, and 

One curious result was tW -j 

India from the West fn a lc ^ eas * which were originally borrowed by 
Three typical examples Wa ^ to Europe in an Arabic guise, 

and medicine. 2 * Hindu P r0Vld ^d by Arabian astronomy, mathematics, 
Alexandria. One of the r °. no l llers fre ely acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Romaka Siddhanta or R pnncipaI Sanskrit astronomical treatises was the 
based on the works of p qil i ^ ?J anua ^ Another, the Paulisa Siddhanta , was 
the signs of the Zodiac \ i° u ^ exan ^ria (a.d. 378), The Sanskrit names for 
These Sanskrit treatises J! °i T astroriom i c 3l terms, are of Greek origin. 
lu t0 V atm ’ rvIuch the ater translated into Arabic, and from Arabic 

ough the question is ton ip , appe _ ned in the case of Hindu mathematics, 
o and Susruta nica to bc discusse< 3 here. The medical works 

J 1 . J* en » an d if, as is L T been som ^hat influenced by Hippocrates 
meHir i^’ is easily exDlrnfr/ S i atedl Charaka was court physician to 
stand-f j Wnters l&e Avicenna u ^ad a mar ked influence on Arabic 
from T^ au ^ 0r Wes in medi^vT wor ks, in Latin translations, were the 
It is fW ^ t0 ^ Uro P e through th a UI ? pe ’ The game of chess found its way 
name h nient i°ned by the P er haps at the time of the Crusaders. 

comcV the SIS "° V , elist BSna - a bout a.d. 625: its Sanskrit 

deadi ^ an y of its termf 15 °if tbe Hindu army. In Persian this be* 

The Easi • r °, oic ’ ( rt <kh) are of p» S ^ ck 35 cbec kntate’ (shah mat, the king is 
1 he East «the home ofEli Perstan origin, 

Indhn enh * V@r ^ Web °f Eu-odpt S v me tbe oldest folk-stories, which are 
lanra ft of t£ B S- >"ay b <= traced to those great 

x \ h Jf Huopadesa or Book nH /^ ta ^ as or Birth-stories, the Pancha- 
■ an ovn if , CSt at a ver y early date Tv Seful Counsels. 30 Some of these tales 
. L " ce 33 ® xa *hple. In the Buddh; I Story tbe Judgement of Solomon 
ry 0 pull the child away from on P S vers ' 0n the two women are ordered 
out, and one of the women at once i Pt A n ° ther b y main force. The child cries 
im to her, as the true mother. 31 ft it; J 0 ’ wber eupon the wise judge awards 
story may not have reached Judaea possible not to wonder whether this 
from Ophir. Many of these folk-stories ar tbe l vor y> a P es > an< J peacocks 
* See Macdonell, India's Past, pp. ^ ° f talkin S bC£lStS ’ atld a PP ear 

30 See Max Mailer, ‘On the Migration of Fabl®* • 

4J2. Selected Essays f i. 500. > iri Chips from a German Workshop, iv. 

31 Ehys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, i, xiii, X [| v 
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on Buddhist sculpture at Bharhut and Sanchi, and later in Gandhara. They 
began to find their way to Asia Minor as far back as the sixth century b.c., and 
the earliest Greek version was attributed to Aesop, who was said to have 
lived at the Court of Croesus of Lydia. Some of them, as we have seen, appear 
in Herodotus. There is a reference to the fable of the ass in the non s skin m 
Plato’s Cratylus (41 1 A). A collection, of‘Aesop’s’ fables was made in Latin 
by Phaedrus in the time of Tiberius, and by Babrius in Greek at Alexandria 
about a.d. 200. . 

One of the most famous of all the old Indian story-books is tne seventy 
Tales of a Parrot’ ( Sukasaptati ). This was several times translated into 
Persian under the name of Tutinameh, and through it many Indian stones 
found their way into Europe, the best-known, perhaps, being the tale of the 
fraudulent ordeal, made famous in Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan and 
Isolde.** Another source through which many Indian mottfs reached medieval 
Europe was the Arabian Nights. Mas'Qdl, the ‘Arabian Herodotus’, writing 
at Basra about a.d. 950, says that this great collection contains Persian, Greek, 
and Hindu tales, and it was no doubt put together in the first instance at 
Baghdad, perhaps shortly after the reign of HarQn f^**” 1 ™* *° 

many of the tales allude. The best-known of the stones, that of Smdbad the 
Sailor, is of Hindu origin, and contains may Indian references. One of the 
best-known of the stories which found its way from the Arabian Nights to 
Europe is that of the Ebony Horse, which appears in Chaucers Squires 
Tale.** Another collection of Indian fables, the Panchatantra, was_ made and 
rendered into Pehlevi in the sixth century A.D., by order of the Sasatuan King 
Anushlrvan, and from Pehlevi into Arabic by the Caliph al-Mansur (a.d. 753- 
84) Their Arabic and Syriac title, Kalilah wa Dimnah, is apparently denved 
from the two jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, who play a leading part in 
them These stories were translated into Persian, Syriac, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Spanish A German version, made in 1481, was one of the earliest printed 
books In the next century they were turned into Italian, and from Italian into 
English by Sir Thomas North, the translator of Plutarch, and in this guise 
were probably known to Shakespeare. In Europe they were known as the 
Fables of Pilpay, Pilpay being probably a corruption of Bidyapat or Vidydpati, 
‘Master of Wisdom’, a wise brahman who plays a leading part in them. La 
FontaSe made use of the fables of the Indian sage Pilpay’. 

That the migration of fables was originally from East to West, and not vice 
versa, is shown by the fact that the animals and birds who play the leading 
parts] the lion the jackal, the elephant, and the peacock, are mostly Indian 
ones.’ In the European versions the jackal becomes the fox: the relation 
between the lion and the jackal is a natural one, whereas that between the lion 
and fox is not. This change in the species of the animals in the course of the 
wandering of the fables is very instructive. Take, for instance, the well-known 

31 Ibid., p. 129. Macdonell isconfident that the Arabian Nights was originally composed 
by a Persian poet imitates “ originals. The framework, as well as a large number of 
the stories, is of Indian origin. 

34 Burton says that the 1 i . Ebony Horse originated in a Hindu story of a wood* 11 
Garuda. It came from in dia ersia * Bgypt, and Spain to France (Le Ckevalde FUst) W& 
thence to Chaucer’s ears. 
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Welsh story of Llewellyn and Gelert, The father comes home and is greeted by 
his hound, which he had left to guard his infant daughter. Its jaws are covered 
with blood and, thinking it has killed the chi id, he slays it. Then he finds the 
child asleep in her cradle, safe and sound, a dead wolf by her side. In the 
original tale in the Panchat antra, a mongoose and a cobra play the part of the 
dog and wolf* Again in La Fontaine's fable, a giri carrying a pail of milk (in 
some versions, a basket of eggs) on her head, builds ‘castles in the air’ about 

thm she^roos herbnrH Wlt V^ e >. Pr0Cee ^ S °^ S(dbri S h. She becomes so absorbed 
been filled with boiled rTce dreamTonSe d 77 ™ * bos \ be ^ bowl has 

breaks out and he sells it In hi, d . ^ pr ° fltS he wl!1 raake when a famme 
arc spilt. The ‘beast-storv’ h t P h ° klcks the b ° wl over and the contents 
Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books ° een revived hi a delightful manner in 

about the magic mirror^^" stor ’ es > to he found in Grimm or Hans Andersen, 
and the purse of Fortunat ^ ^even-leagued boots. Jack and the beanstalk, 
them are found in the c ^ » ve trace d to Indian sources. Many of 
Canterbury Tales , The Parrf ° , manorum > the Decameron , and Chaucer's 
the Vedabbha Jat aka One S ^ er * vec * ultimately from a story in 

of a tale is provided bv thJr most ^ ntcrest iug examples of the migration 
the edifying history of the vr^ 010 ^ St . or 7 Barlaam and Josaphat. 35 This is 
^stressing siffhf? i r ^ st ^ an P r i nce Josaphat, who is so moved 
” eC01tle s an ascetic Tf 1C . e enc ounters, that he renounces the world 
* h .century A ' D ’ From Cr S ™ tteci m Greek by John of Damascus in the 
T Jv a -’PhaLMansflr and ^ tran ^ ate ^ into Arabic at the Court of 

Josanh!? lddle Ages it was imm/ a ^ Cint ° anumber of Euro P ean languages, 
is now e a , ctualI V became a Christ-^ popular j and hi the sixteenth century 
nothimi V!dent tkat J°saphat ie samt - This is extremely interesting, as it 
as narrate r C ° r * ess than that of tT ,-° dhlsat or Bodhisattva, and the story is 
of them * ti. n tke Laln a Vistara T , e . <breat Renunciation of Gautama Buddha, 
in the 7 ^ St ° ry °f the Three r* S adorrted w ith numerous apologues. One 
he Po^d r m whicb was utilized by Shakespeare 

be cfear hv ,f iesh ’ is oTsSSk^ in . the ****** °f ?***• that of 
The ch« W ^ at cbatlne l it came tn^sn or *®‘ n ’ though it does not appear to 
them tftS aCC ° Urits t t ° h f akesp -^e’s knowledge. 

media ind p T ^ nces to India camt* i niain source on India, and it is through 
on fhp i it 1 ar2wa p In th e latter j nr n.° med * eva * epics like the Divina Com - 
with f h n" WOrd Palibothri (the inhah'f cabed ‘Tribalibot’, which is a play 
• f n ® nC were established thro ll ? nts °f Pataliputra). 36 New contacts 
Spam, but hey only led to fantastic " gh the Crusades and Arabic rule in 
romances like Herzog Ernst. India ]j P „ Xa ®^erations such as can be seen in 
een to India becomes, pars pro toto t 0 i end °f the world, and to have 
35 The text and translation are in the I ” h aVe seetl the whole world. Thomas 
UZ j d ^ 0 ^ 5 ’.^ l p aam an d Josaphat (18q6S . See Max Miiller, Selected Essays, 
Irnnh V on f? ayer I! Chen Akadcmie der WissenscW, kubn ’ Barham mid Josaphat, Abhand- 
t { > this subject is given by H. Peri (pfl a ,. , , ten > Munich, 1894. An extensive biblio- 
Salamanca, 1959. aar n) m Acta Salamanticensia, Vo!. 14, No. 3, 

\ F Wllt ’ e,m > ‘ Die Entdeckung der indischcn r , - 
1964, p. 30 ft* Resellichte T , Saeculuw, xv/i, Freiburg, 
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More obviously made use of Indian motifs in his UtopiaJJ There are striking 
coincidences in medieval thought between Sankara’s Vedanta and the mystic¬ 
ism of Meister Eckart; and parallels in the field of fine arts: Indian mandalas 
and the symbolism of the knof have their Western counterparts. 38 However, as 
long as we have no conclusive proof of Indian influence we should always 
keep in mind that such convergences can be the result of similar spiritual 
attitudes. 

17 J. Duncan M. Derrett, ‘Thomas More and Joseph the Indian’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Apr. 1962, pp. 18 ff. 

38 A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘Iconography of Diirer’s Knots and Leonardo’s Concatena¬ 
tion’, Art Quarterly , Detroit, 1944. 






CHAPTER XXXI 


Indian Influence in Ancient. 
South-East Asia* 


by Alastair Lamb 

Spread bJSJ tbe civilization of India had be S un t0 

Asia; and by the fifth c mto botb ' s l an d and mainland South-East 

organized along the tradhfJf? A°' Indianized states, that is to say states 
the Buddhist or Hindu rel' ' u S ° f Indian political theory and following 
of Burma, Thailand Ind^r^ 3 ’ had esta blished themselves in many regions 
states were in time to grow ' ^ Malaysia, and Indonesia. Some of these 
metropolitan India and th 'o?- ^ reat em P‘ res dominating the zone between 
been described as ‘Furthe. y j- , ese sout hern border, which has sometimes 
East Asian soil, Indian H . or 'Greater India’. Once rooted in South- 
forces of South-East a ,i a * V 1 ^ a f 10n ev °lved in part through the action of 
tural and political chamw»s ■ 0ri ® ln * and * n part through the influence of cul- 
, esc nbed the eastward tnr»V r Indian subcontinent. Many scholars Iiave 
’ and there are e0 nd * Qd * an civilization in terms of a series of 
_ reaking on South-la « A re . aso J ls f° r considering that such ‘waves’ are 
The cultures of mod^ o Asian beach « today. 

JSL ?contact with India « St Asia ad P r °vide evidence of a long 
Sanskrit are g0od e xamnlesl r a °y South-East Asian languages (Malay and 
written in* S,T f im P° rtaHt P^portion of words of 

Asian con 3Cnpts w bich are ciearl^d ° f these lan guages, like Thai, are still 

dominated byi S sl 0 a f m kinSShip an dauthorky ^‘ Indianinodel J: South-East 

an bT„ami? 0 ’T Sinhalcso type, «M 

dance and Jh a* ttte P ro Per perform-f 05 ^ wbo ^ now have become Thai in 

Thailand, theatr « in m^V ce ^ monial[s - The traditiona l 

with thp ndv.„ t . y ’ d i ava for cxamni» y . South-East Asian regions, in 


^ en t, is, indeed, m no doubt Mud 
As South-East Asian archaeology is one of th 
a t presen , an as Professor Lamb has not for the i m ? St ra P idl y developing fields of stud 
that field, Professor Lamb has agreed that Dr, H few years beeQ directl y involved ii 
to his contribution to cover the latest evidence ofTrur L<3ofs should add a brief appendix 

ndiaii contacts with the region. [Ed.] 
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controversy, however, has arisen over the precise way in which this impact 
took place. 

There has long been a temptation for Indian scholars, and those brought up 
in an environment of Indian studies, to see in early Indianized South-East 
Asia an exact reflection of the various periods and schools of the civilization of 
metropolitan India. Much scholarly writing, for example, has been devoted to 
attempts to determine the precise Indian prototypes for such great South- 
East Asian monuments as the Borobodur stupa in Java and the Khmer temples 
of Cambodia. These structures are obviously in the Indian tradition. Their 
ground-plans, for example, and the subject-matter of their sculptural decora¬ 
tion, can easily be related to Indian religious texts. Yet a careful study of 
monuments such as these suggests that the Indian aspect is only one part of 
the story. While beyond doubt showing signs of Indian influence, yet Borobo¬ 
dur and Angkor Wat are not copies of Indian structures. There exists nothing 
quite like them in the Indian archaeological record. The vast majority of the 
Hindu and Buddhist monuments of South-East Asia which were constructed 
in the pre-European period, that is to say before the opening of the sixteenth 
century, possess, as it were, a definite South-East Asian flavour. It is reason¬ 
able to consider the styles ot art and architecture of the Khmers, Chams, and 
Javanese as styles in their own right and something much more than the imita¬ 
tion of Indian prototypes. These styles, as Coed&s and other scholars have ex¬ 
pressed it, are Indianized rather than Indian. The Indian inheritance in South- 
East Asia is not to be found in the unthinking repetition of Indian forms' 
rather, it is to be seen in the inspiration which India gave to South-East Asia 
to adapt its own cultures so as to absorb and develop Indian concepts. The 

resulting syntheses are peculiar to South-East Asia. . 

The concept of Indianization, which is one of the keys to the understanding 
of South-East Asian cultural history, raises a number of questions whichT! 
not at present easy to answer. Why, and when, did India begin to extend her 
influence eastwards? What kind of people did the early missionaries of Indial 
civilization meet across the Bay of Bengal? Were they naked savaees fit 
ing a food-gathering economy in the jungles, or were they settled S 7 
with ways of life which might be described as civilizations of their^™ •> 1 ° S 
exactly did the forms of Indian civilization enter into the fabric of 
Asian cultural life? Inevitably, suggested solutions to these orohSm.^S? 
first phases of Indianization must be rather tentative and expSf ° f * 
terms. Neither the indigenous South-East Asian texts and infcriSon? 
narratives of foreign visitors to the region, take us back wiih P Q t 0 j ° 
certainty beyond the third century of the Christian era. Tte record ffwif 
East Asian protobistoric archaeology 1S as yet far from fuUv eluddld T^ 
term South-East Asia, moreover, covers a very extern;„„ e u d , a . ted ’ The 

there e4 ts a considerable range of environmems and 
throughout which there cannot possibly have been a uniform?™™* 1 
one of the several likely processes of Indianization Snml i operation of any 

Khmers the « and S*° Java *ese, * e 

like some of the tribes in Sulawesi (the Celebes? weSdLS d ^ Zed ‘ 0thers * 
influence, but lights and, most probabl^ 

Negritos of the Malay Peninsula, cannot be said to have been IndiaSzifat all 
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The evidence at present available, which is far less abundant than might be 
desired, suggests that there must have been a measure of contact between 
India and South-East Asia for several centuries before the opening of the 
Christian era. While it is extremely unlikely that there was at this early period 
any extensive migration eastwards of Indian populations—the theory of the 
Indian origin of the Malays, for example, is no longer taken very seriously, 
and most authorities are inclined to agree with Heine-Geldern in seeing a 
Chinese origin for the prehistoric migrations into South-East Asia which have 
left an archaeological or anthropological trace capable of detection—yet 
sufficient Indian trade across the Bay of Bengal there must have been to ex¬ 
plain the presence in early Indian epics like the Ramdyana of references to 
such South-East Asian regions as Siwarnadvipa (the Golden Island or 

S iC!'however*SlteT'P ” MaIay P'”" 5 " 1 ?)' Si S“ ifica “ 
and we h-ive no mi„ i er ’, can hardly have begun before the Asokan period, 

Z SriSL Js } t r :haeological or literary evidence for it until well on into 
tion, that Indianizatio^TtLted* probable ’ on the present available informa¬ 
nt to the first centm A n tk earnest in the P eriod from the first centU f y 
fifth century a,d. Indian / n can no at events, that by the 

that Indianized states had tUre was w * de 'y known in South-East Asia, and 


populations practisin'? q T\u P j ear f d not on ^ ' n re S' ons with relatively large 
but also in remote and cn £ i a S r ’ cldtlir e, like Cambodia, Vietnam, and Java, 
Borneo) and Sulawesi (Celebes) pe ° P ' ed d * str icts like Kalimantan (Indonesian 

suggested, the initial'irnnlt^- 1 *■ * s ur, bbely that, as has sometimes been 
vided by the migration t0 ~) d ' an i za tion in South-East Asia was pro- 
devastating invasion in abont^ ° f tbe pco P le of Kalinga following Asoka’s 
cord of an extensive Indian 2 1 f' C : ' s certainly no archaeological re¬ 

ts period, or, indeed at qn v P ° P flation movement into South-East Asia at 
of South-East Asia on iv? Pen ° d umil fa ’ rl y recently. Indian colonization 
Q f n ^[ lc ? 0r Australia anc i v, e pat ^ rri o f Eur °pean colonization of North 
wbLf° Ms as a major factor i Ze f* an . d > ]S no longer regarded by the majority 
hichnowtendstobeinterDret^ the u n ' t,ation ° r the Indianization process, 
mantime trade. inte ^eted in the light of an expansion of international 

Tile links,by land trad 

the AcS an C ° ntinem date°backS C t en the major centres of P°P ula1jon on P 
ianSl No doubt bv thpf eaSt lhe da ^ ofthe Persian EmpirC ° f 
exited a measure of maritime traS? Im t of A, ^ander the Great there also 
routes, particularly betweeiwhe £ *■ the > d ian Oceah, following coastal 
century b.c. the major Eurasian land " Gu,f and the Indus. In the first 

portant degree by sea lanes across he rn?, UteS Wcre supplemented to an im- 

vement seasonal alternations in d S n P 0cean which exploited the con- 
covery of the monsoons was unHk v tn ° the monsoon winds ‘ The ? 1S ’ 
of a single Greek sea captain u; h , aVe been < as the story has it, the feat 
ment on a wider scale of V 1 ppaIus b y name. It was rather the employ- 
habitants of many an India P ,f nornen0n > no doubt well known to the in- 
economic and political fact n , !l an p oast , under the powerful stimulus of 
market of the Roman wnH? rS ’ wb ’ cb creation of the great consumer 

Was probably the most important. The demand 
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in the Mediterranean for Chinese silks and for the spices and medicinal plants 
of the Indies, combined with the rapacity of the powers straddling the main 
land routes, certainly stimulated the quest for new and unobstructed channels 
of trade. Just before the opening of the Christian era the sea routes to the east, 
with termini in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, had become important to 
the commerce of the Roman world, as is made clear in the writings of such 
authorities as the Elder Pliny and Strabo. By the second century a.d. these 
routes had brought Mediterranean (if not Roman) merchants to the shores of 
India and Ceylon, to parts of mainland South-East Asia, and to China. In the 
process, South-East Asia was joined to India by bonds which have never since 
been entirely severed. 

Whether Mediterranean and Middle Eastern trade brought Indians into 
South-East Asia, or the West was exploiting routes which India had alreadv 
pioneered, is an issue which it is now impossible to resolve. Archaeology in 
mainland South-East Asia has revealed objects of Western origin fMediter 
ranean and Iranian) which appear to antedate the first undoubted Indianized 
artifacts. The bronze lamp of Mediterranean provenance from P’ong Tiik in 
central Thailand and the Roman medal dated a.d. 152 from Oc-Eo in South 
Vietnam near the Mekong Delta are examples of a trade which helps explain 
how South-East Asia may have entered into the ‘known world’ and have 
found its place in the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy, writing in the second 
century a.d. Oc-Eo, it is probable, was an entrepot of considerable imnorMnr* 
in the East-West trade in the first centuries of the Christian era - and resMrrh 
at this site has yielded a wealth of small finds, such as glass and metal hT? 
and intaglio seals, of Mediterranean and Iranian (Parthian and \ 

origin which invite reference to the site of the ancient trading oort am 
medu near Pondicherry on the south-east coast of India, which ” 
an entrepdt used by Mediterranean merchants at this period Th ? rta,nly 
aeological evidence from both India and South-East Asia to sn 00 » wl 1S arct ' 
the stimulus of demand in the West which set Indians saili™ * thatltwas 
numbers across the Bay of Bengal; but positive proof is lack- 8 “J S1 8 nificant 
however, that once the economic importance of the route r 1118 certaiQ > 
wards through South-East Asia was established, thev «S. Iroin India east- 
ploited by Indians who, unlike the Westerners of this tim* ^ ® xte nsively ex¬ 
pression upon the South-East Asian cultural landscape ' a ^ as ^ n S im- 

We possess very little direct evidence as to the manner in «,u- v , 
once they began to trade and travel widely in South-Face a •** Indians, 
ceeded to Indianize the indigenous peoples with whom tb» As,a ’ actualIy P ro * 
It is clear, however, that more than one mechanism m ” . y ^ ameint0 contact, 
that there can have been no question of a single pattern n? haV ® ? perated and 
for the whole region. In some places it is reasonable 01 events holding good 
grew up actual settlements of Indian merchants just « p Sup P ose that there 
later established themselves in the modern entrenA* r ? pean nierchants 
Singapore. We have no positive evidence for surh i® Penan g and 

colonies; but we know from inscriptions that settlement; 5S?“ merca ntile 
at Baros in western Sumatra and Takuapa on theIsthmu! $ 2 “ [ ype existed 
or eleventh centuries a.d. Such comrnunitieswouldno H ^ by th ® tent?1 
example foe the techniques of urban life a|o „ g ^ 
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advantages of the major Indian religions, which could be copied by neigh¬ 
bouring indigenous populations. 

Another mechanism can perhaps be detected in the deliberate borrowing by 
indigenous South-East Asian rulers of the techniques of Indian political or¬ 
ganization, of which they learned either from merchants visiting their terri¬ 
tories or from themselves visiting the early entrepots. More recently we have 
examples of this kind ot mechanism at work in Asia in the efforts towards 
self-Westernization made by Japan and Thailand in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century Here there was no blind swallowing in its entirety of-an 
Utical ' were aspects °f Western civilization, mainly technical 

art, philosophy, andfijre teSdSoT 5 ™ 3 ' ^ ^ 

political life was so inextricahh/h™ ^ 1 b ° 1§nored ‘ Since ancieilt Indian 
would expect that sdf-Imiii„- y f bound u P with the religious cosmology, one 
ment, at an official level of as 11 were, would result in the establish- 

anical priestly caste whn an ndia n-type religion in the charge of a brahm- 
Western advisers in'an , SC | r ° ? would be comparable to that filled today by 
l or a third na,io “- 

which, preserved i n the rt. naiani2atl0n the narratives of Chinese travellers, 
early history of South-East aT bistories > are an invaluable source for the 
ization through the activV ^r 5 give us some indications. This was Indian- 
fortune overseas, and whl ativent urers, Indians who sought fame and 
South-East Asian static ( Glt r i became advisers to the indigenous rulers of 
Court of the Siamese K\n ^ rema rkable Greek, Phaulkon* at the 

carved out kingdoms for Mif , Tdl * n l * ie seventeenth century), or actually 

111 } le n ^eteenth century tu '- aS did Ra J a Sir James Brooke in Sarawak 
senbe the founding 0 f tht r r , inese texts > confirmed by epigraphy, de- 
erms which could Wei[ ndl ^nized kingdom of Funan in Indo-China in 
Kaundmya, so the storv J,!? 1 th .^ career of the Indian equivalent of Brooke. 

m which he won bv In ’ guided ^ a dream, set out in search of a king- 
VT n - T his tale was later and ma ™g Willow Leaf, Queen of 

N - man K aundiny a marr ^ rj ^ d m m °re orthodox Indian terms, with the 
^serpent spirits a w! b J a81 .. S . oma ! the daughter of the King of the 
a sLp° the Pallav a Dynastof c Str /, ki T n S'y similar to that accounting for the 
the r State t0 Funan lat e r?, Uth India ' The Khmcrs, whose empire was 
1 aga motif came to domimm « pt - ed this stor k as th eir official myth, and 
There can be little doubuffrV T decorati ve art. 
and indigenous South-East Ashrf ^ USl0n of brahman and Naga, of Indian 
Indian ization mainly at the officii l i t0 ? k place during the early stages of 
the popular cultures of the regions ^ and bad relatively little impact upon 
mains of this early period, j maee CO f n £ erne d. Most of the archaeological re- 
Hindu cult objects, are far more ‘1 m 1 dha and Vi shnu, l ‘ n S as atld other 
regional culture than was to he the ca *^ n ' and Par l ess characteristic of any 
East Asia, for example, is a categor^ f r on - Almost ubiquitous in South- 
signs of Gupta or Amaravati influence - 0f Buddha ima S e showing very dear 
established principles of Indian icono ^ SOrne exam P 1 es of tins can, on the 
Christian era. Specimens have been fomm^’ be dated to very early in the 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines i n rndo ~Chma, Thailand, Burma, 

cs ' I he earliest South-East Asian in- 
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scriptions, some of which may perhaps date to the fourth century a.d., show 
the use of a script generally considered to be of a south Indian type, with little 
if any sign of evolution in a South-East Asian environment. AU this rather 
suggests the deliberate acquisition by the first South-East Asian Indianized 
rulers of the signs and symbols of Indian political organization, the language 
and script of the brahmans, and the cult objects of the major Indian religions. 
(The distinction between Hindu and Buddhist sometimes tends to become 
blun-ed in early South-East Asia.) It is difficult, however, to use this archaeo¬ 
logical record to prove that Indian influence came from any one Indian region, 
as many scholars have attempted, but with little success, to do. There is 
evidence pointing to influence from north India; there is also evidence in¬ 
dicating Dravidian origins: but much of this evidence consists of cult objects 
which may well have been either imports or local copies of imports and of 
which the significance should be interpreted with extreme caution. * 

In time of process of regional evolution, the interaction of Indian and in¬ 
digenous ideas began to produce a number of distinctive styles of Indianized 
South-East Asian art and architecture. The Mon art of Burma and of the so 
called kingdom of Dvaravatl in what is now Thailand, while retaining much 
that might be called Gupta, had by the sixth century a.d. begun to show a 
number of distinctive features of its own, some of them easy to detect by eve 
but very hard to define verbally. Perhaps the most obvious departure from the 
Indian norm is to be seen in the representation of the human face which 
comes to show physical features characteristic of a non-Indian ethnic’ ™ 
The Khmers, Chams, and Javanese had all likewise by the end of the eiohth 
century evolved styles so individual as to have become something muchXS 
than a reflection of one or more Indian prototypes. B ch raore 

There is much evidence to suggest that Indian ideas, as well as Inn- 
were modified in ‘ Further India through the influence of indiceno 1 d T art * 
The cffit of the Devardja, the God King, though certainly exoS ^ CU tUreS - 
terminology, developed, so many scholars believe into a rlic*- reS * ed ln Inc ^ an 
SSSfS cosmological ideas which lies behind S-rolX?"' <* 

temples built in the form of mystic mountains and^he / atlon °f Khmer 
which were not only places of worship but also royal tombs a \ anese chandis 
asit were, designed to tak the dynasty on earth^with the ■?" hanisms > 

more extreme exampies of th.s cult, with its identihcadon of P world - No 
be it Siva Vishnu, or Buddha, can be found than ini* ,°^ ruler with god,’ 
of the late twelfth- and early thirteenth-century Khmer rlwT Thom > the city 
Here on the gateway towers of the city, and nn Jayavarma » VII. 

Bayon, the face of the king himself becomes the dominlmar^T n ^ ent ’ **? 
From all four sides of every tower of the Bavnn t 1 arch ‘tectural motif. 

- J55KS5R- ? “• r 

volent smile. This is something which the Romanemlr^ sl, ^ tlymale ; 
themselves in their own lifetimes, would have unde JST 1 Wh ° deified 
have been beyond the comprehension of the great W }Hf WOuId 

dynasties of India. The Devaraja cult of the Khmers ri» dU and , Buddhist 
Indiana kings has survived to the nr«“l^! rs *J? hams . and Javanese 


Indianized kings 

lains many feati f munarcnv 

The individuality of ajor art styles of Indianized 


anas ua* -- w ine a*,. • ™ ::— 9 Javanese 

plains many features of thejmodern Thai monarchy" hailand * where eX ‘ 

South-East Asia is* 
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as we have already noted, to a great extent the result of interaction between 
Indian and pre-Indian indigenous South-East Asian concepts and traditions* 
The South-East Asian component in this cultural equation, however, is far 
more difficult to define than the Indian. Archaeological, anthropological, and 
linguistic research has indicated two categories to which many elements of the 
pre-Indian cultural substratum may be assigned, the Dong-son and the 
4 Megalithic , Neither of these terms can be used with particular precision, 
and they must ic regarded as being on the whole no more than convenient 
labels for ea ures which it would otherwise be extremely hard to classify* 

i K^n"the two^Vorlu w te m Wimt is now North Vietnam which revealed, 
anumber of bronze ketti 3 Wea ^ of objects in iron and bronze of which 
drums, like many other arti fa ctff^ pe , rhaps the best-known. The Dong-son 
influence. Dong-wn geometrical ?° m th ' S Slte> show stron § slgns of Ch f raese 
Dynasty China Sine! the Second^™‘ S cl0sely rc!atcd to the art ° T { Han 
son sites have been found v° nd WorId War a number of important Dong- 
drum, however, is not uuite rv“ an Provincc of China. The typical Dong-son 
bands of highly stylized h Lainese * anc ^ * n its decoration, especially in the 
around its barrel, have b Ul Jj an and an * ma l figures on its tympanum and 
the surviving folk-arts of^ d f^ cted futures relating Dong-son to many of 
discovery, coupled with th ^ 1Siand and mainland South-East Asia. This 
identical to those found t r\ dlstr ‘bution outside Indo-China of bronzes 
existence of a definite Do* on §' son > has given rise to the concept of the 
the first missionaries of InH ,S ' S ° n culture among many of the peoples whom 
son has perhaps been ianizat *on encountered. The significance of Dong- 
which to group manvel('m^ erat l d i ^ ut does provide a useful term under 
the heavily Indianized r ava CntS of similarity between the arts of, for example, 
ve D’httie trace of Indian i and peoples bke the Borneo Dyaks, who show 

T he term-Megalith, " flUence - 

range of the discoveries of' less P recise than Dong-son. It refers to a wide 

e *V Ending stones (™^°w Asian archaeology, including align- 

not look ou, ot (mc„h„s) from Malaya and Sumatra which would 

. „ s ’ aad Sulawesi (Celebes'! an ^’/ :ar , ve d boulders from Sumatra, Borneo, 
stone burial" rials fr °m Sumatra, Malaya, and Java, 
PhiT 2 fldds , of burials in ceram' fr ° m Burma > Laos, and Sulawesi, and ex- 
ippmes, Vietnam, and Burrm Vif 3 f ' rom man y P arts °f Indonesia, the 
nianTestations of indigenous South ^ 1S no reason to believe that all these 
Megalithic has been applied are of 9St ^ sian cultures, to which the term 
Nor have attempts to add precision* necessit y closely related to each other, 
mg it into two or more chronoloo 1 * Megalithic" concept by subdivid- 
Likc Dong-son, ‘Megalithic’ j s a S v ^ a pllas es been particularly convincing, 
much significance should not be read^T* 56 ^ term, but one into which too 
of ‘Megalithic’ remains have Done" P * lere ' s some evidence that a number 
Sumatra with a Dong-son kettle-dru' S ° n a ^ nitics: a boulder from south 
ample. ‘Megalithic’, whatever its validit C3rved on il is P erha P s the best ex- 
East Asian cultures, does not of necessb aS a cate S° r y for indigenous South- 
liths’ are still used by modern South-Easf a ^ 311 VCE T > an d many mega- 

In some Indianized South-East Asian s tvi Slai Y peoples ' , . . , 

11 styles there was a marked tendency 
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in the course of time for features of Dong-son and' Megalithic’ type to all but 
swamp the obvious Indian elements. In the last stages of Hindu and Buddhist 
art and architecture in Java, for example, from the fourteenth century on¬ 
wards when Islam was actively establishing itself in the archipelago, temples 
both in plan and in decoration became increasingly hard to compare with any 
known Indian style. They tended, in the Majapahit period, to become open 
altars, situated on hill terraces or on masonry platforms representing mystic 
mountains; and in the process they acquired striking similarities to certain 
‘Megalithic’ and definitely non-Indian structures of which good examples are 
to be seen in south Sumatra. The decoration of these monuments departed 
widely from those Indian canons so obvious in the earlier Javanese structures 
of the Sailendra period (c. ninth century a.d.); and it can easily be related to 
Javanese folk-art, in which has been detected many Dong-son elements. The 
evolution of later Javanese Indianized art has often been interpreted, and 
convincingly so, as the wearing thin, as it were, of the Indianized veneer and 
the resurgence of an indigenous pre-Indian ci vilization to which are applicable 
the terms Dong-son and Megalithic . A similar process, though generally not 
quite so dramatic in its results, has been observed in the other major Indian¬ 
ized South-East Asian styles of the mainland, those of the Khmers, Chams, 


and Burmans. .. x , 

The revival of the indigenous was not, of course, the only factor leading to 
Indianized South-East Asian cultural evolution. Indianization, once initiated, 
did not come abruptly to a halt. Contacts between India and South-East Asia 
along the trade-routes, once established, persisted; and cultural changes in 
the Indian subcontinent had their effect across the Bay of Bengal. During the 
late Gupta and the Pala-Sena periods many South-East Asian regions l«e 
greatly influenced by developments in Indian religious ideas, especially 
Buddhist field. The pilgrimages to Indian religious centres like Nai/i” 
SSt Chinese like Hsiian Tsang and I Ching haveleft °I 

Joints were also made by South-East Asians, sometime! itl Cdeb [ ated 
courageinent on the part of their rate. The WoneS^^™* f 
3 e so an inscription records, made in a.d. 860 a h “ 8 " al . adeva * fot 
Buddhist university at Nalanda It should cause no surprise t0 c the 
f „ i a te Gupta and Pala influence in many manifesto♦ ’ k e refore, to find 
* : ? 2 m in South-East Asia. The art of the LilendS n UOns of Mahayana 
builders during the eighth and ninth centuries a.d of Borobod^ V 8 ""’ 

the other architectural glories of central Java, shows abundam !! nd many , d 
the otn ce , as a i so does t h e art 0 f griviir.,,,. aDUndant evidence of this 

f. art ‘ c . ul , an d Sumatran shores of the MaLr^' c State wIl * c h dominated 
the M^Xenturies a.d. ; and Sla ** Straits from the seventh 

to the thirteen* «», s tyl esof,heS„mh C C ' ?? al *> bo teen to a vary- 

KST ■AS A "‘ k " “ 

Inscriptions show » re was also a very■ elose eonUet between m.ey 
South-East Asian reg the Tamil kingdoms, particularly, during the 
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period of the Chola Dynasty (ninth to thirteenth centuries a.d.). There were 
Tamil trading settlements at this time at Bares in western Sumatra and at 
Takuapa on the Kra Isthmus. Indonesian rulers endowed shrines in Chola 
territory in India. This connection between both sides of the Bay of Bengal 
was so important that, in the eleventh century a.d., it induced the Chola 
kings Rajaraja an _ njen ra to undertake demonstrations of their sea power 
in and ! he Ma!a y Peninsula, with the probable ob- 

territo-v It is not difficult niono P 0, >' rather than the acquisition of 

a Chola element in many South-East Ash^ “ pian , ation ^ for the presence of 
In the thirteenth century two cInc 1 , , and archltccUires ‘ 

Thais, migrating from the Chir,P C 1 ■ re ated P C0 P le ’ the Shans and the 

much of Burma and Thailand A , , provmcc of Yunnan, began to dominate 
Chinese borderlands, the Viet a ° 0Ut tde same time another group from the 
Annamese coastal strip into p, namese, , Were advancing southwards down the 

a profound effect upon the si terr b° r y- These movements of peoples had 
land South-East Asia, The Sh Sec ^ erit shape of the cultural history of main- 
by the Mongol (Yuan) Dynast' 5 ’ ° Pow ' I1 S in the wake of a series of attacks 
abandonment of the great p * n ^ a ina, had by a.d. 1300 brought about the 
Buddhist temples. The Thais Ur f* a . n cd y of Pagan with its thousands of 

and Khmer peoples under tw* 1 £r ! ng w ^at is now Thailand, brought Mon 
our teen th century, had nrnvp,f. rU 6 ’ and t * ie ‘ r P r£ ssure, by the end of the 
centutv 1 Angftor in Cambodia ti 0 for tlle Kli mer kingdom with its 
their I’ Were Weil on the wav ^ ! etnamese > by the end of the fifteenth 
whIk y , ! , and - in proS ° b ? ngmg a11 of what is now Vietnam under 
Th» t!!** 6 the Indianized p, creatin S a major South-East Asian population 
J?“ hf* once looked for iu example to China. 

example rf7 h ' Vhich ’ berauseTfewelu" 3 ™ basin ' unde ™ c " 1 a P ro “ ss f 

hand ti, tbe me chanic^ nf n , ^ ocurr iented» provides an invaluable 
exai? e hai rule ^ ^t oTdSS? 1 fusioa in South-East Asia. On the one 
Islamic conn entS to Bengal, at thn^ v° Indlanize themselves. They sent, for 
and architp q t leSt,to bri ®8hackrnnH^ t,me sufi ering from the disruption of 
Gaya He nce Thai arcirf S Upoa whicl1 to base an official sculpture 

made Buddh - 3t Cket Tot in Chip 6CtS bagai110 build replicas of the Bodh- 
hand, the ThaiS^ £ CC0rdin S to SaitT a S °° d examp!e) and Thai artists 
influence of Angkor^ rauch fr °m t£fe n ° n aS they saW it0n thc ° ther 
braced the Indian Dvara vati is o hv Khmer and Mon subjects; and the 
unon KinHn „ rel, g*ons, and ^ bvious «i Thai art Thai kings em- 

Hence the as . jt had been U nH° aSed their P rinci P Ies of government 

, , mer vers ion of the /),, er !f 00d by their Khmer predecessors. 

ThV Mi” ’ and traces °f it survive to tk^° CLllt was absorbed by the Thai 
The thirteenth century, which . hts <%• 

nessed two major developments in COnc ltiests of the Thais, also wit- 
sometimes rather indirectly, the nrnH Utb '^ ast Asian religious life, both, if 
Buddhism established itself as the dom ,UCt ^ nd * an influence. Theravada 
the South-East Asian mainland; and thp naiU *° rm op re hg‘ ous expression on 
tous in Burma, Thailand, Laos, and C Sa /^ rori - r obed monk became ubiqui- 
have originated in Ceylon and is'unconne ° dia ' ^bis movement appears to 

eeted, except in the most remote way, 
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with the Buddhism which came to South-East Asia in the first centuries of 
Indianization. At the same time, in the archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Champa (all inhabited by peoples speaking languages of the Malayo-Poly- ■ 
nesian group), Islam began to spread. Muslim traders had been in contact 
withJSouth-East Asia at least since the days of the early ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 
Archaeological sites like Takuapa on the Isthmus of Kra have yielded Islamic 
glazed wares, almost certainly brought by Persian traders, which date to the 
ninth or tenth centuries; and in both Java and Vietnam Islamic inscriptions of 
the eleventh century have been found. But it seems that the actual conversion 
of South-East Asian populations to Islam on a significant scale did not begin 
until the thirteenth century, when Indian Muslim merchants from Gujarat or 
Bengal brought the faith with them as their ancestors had brought the Hindu 
and Buddhist religions. When Marco Polo passed through the Malacca 
Straits in the late thirteenth century there were thriving Muslim communities 
in Sumatra. With the conversion to Islam in the middle of the fifteenth century 
of the Malacca kingdom, which was an heir to Srlvijaya in the domination of 
commerce through the Straits, Islam began to penetrate deep into the Malay 
Peninsula; and at the same period it extended its influence eastwards through 
Java and the rest of the archipelago, continuing a rapid expansion up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

The conversion to Islam of much of island South-East Asia was the last 
phase of Indianization which we can treat in the same terms as our discussion 
of the earlier establishment of Hindu and Buddhist influence; for in the 
sixteenth century the South-East Asian cultural scene was greatly complicated 
both by the coming of the European empire-builders and by the great increase 
in Chinese settlement. Indian influence, of course, has continued ud to the 
present*; but it has done so in competition with the influences of Euroland 
<~ , hinn to which, in recent years, have been added those of Am. • ^ 
?aoan’ The Islamic conversion in South-East Asia took place alo^h^ a ° d 
sSrio those which marked the coming of Buddhism*d 
earlier years. It was established by influence and example notw ” 1 “1 
there is no South-East Asian parallel to the Islamic Turkkh invl ^ fot ? ; and 
Once established on South-East Asian soil, Islam began X Q a *° ns ofIndia - 
South-East Asian features, the product of its 

f 1 ctrnta both Indiamzed and pre-Indian ge Wlth ea ri*er cul- 

Tndnnesia and the Philippines have not, as they have in in Malaysia, 

East Taken to veiling their faces in public. The first Sornh P ^?^ the Midd,e 
Ea S t, taken ofIndo -Saracenic art - “ ,. ! S , outh -East Asian mosques 



r: 7~ 1onme nt n this region Manv . 77 K ,s a late > and rather 

exotic, devetopw 8 »_ Many pre-Islamic customs and cere- 

TT S "2 Mu* of Malay and {ndo7? enl ' rtaiM d by stories from 

the Ramayano. M uke m be tra«d "lfnceremonial, marriage 
A Hindu dominance p Pr h U * ^ to the days of 

5S3XS: HaS a* absorb"?,^ b n e 0 f S”8mhol of ihe Jy in 

Sir tom 

whieh has earved upon htgh relief in Kufic letters the MuS m „S“f 
Ood. 
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The Indianization ol South-East Asiu was a slow and gradual process. With 
a few exceptions like the Chola attacks of the eleventh century, it was carried 
out by peaceful means; and in consequence, as it developed, it did not build 
up a resistance to its further progress. Though its initial impact was probably 
at the level ot the ruling classes, Indian influences had no difficulty in merging 
with indigenous cultures to create a series of distinct South-East Asian amal¬ 
gams m which it is now virtually impossible to disentangle all the Indian from 
the non-Indian The result may not have simplified the task of the cultural 
historian; but it has without doubt auarnnwa T a- l ■* , 

South-East Asian civilization from vvhich if' f Ind .T “fj 1 

out the total destruction of that“S£4 111001 posslbly be djslod S cd W!th “ 
appendix by h. h, E, loops 
Possibly no other area in the 

astonishing development in a world has recently experienced such an 
a backwater in this respect rC . aeo ^logical research as South-East Asia. Once 
centres of attention of world 1 as become in the past few years one of the 
understanding of the earlv c it geology } as this area’s importance for the 
being recognized. u tural history of other parts of Asia is slowly 

These new developing 

most striking), those leadint^ti? 6 un ^ er three headings. First (because 
turns at the receiving end of Tn^ G f ea PP r ^sal of the cultural level of papula- 
must be midf* ■ iamzat * oa at the time when the latter began, 
still somewb^t ^ artlcu i ar of discoveries made in Thailand 
vein ^ as t Asia, far froni haul controver sia], point to the possibility that 
Powerf d i than its nei gfrbours w S COnstantl y beea an area culturally less de- 
of th/p* au!tura * impulses rad'Tn ° n tile contrar y often one from which 

d e velonl ClfiC - 11 "«r«5SS t0 ? 0t f east and south »<* t0 s ^ ak - 

started^ em °l sophisticated fthn °u y tfl ? cultivation of plants but also the 
that thefl. 6 cons ’derably earlier ^ 0t iterate) metal-using civilizations 
South Ea /P” eaf her than in rt ^ bltberto bought; some even maintain 
suped f* as India ' notion of a ■ Neolithic 

two met TK 1 aspects has to be aha , uences ,ft° m an India culturally vastly 
and assimih?' W ° U * dalsoex P I ain thef ° n — : k was rat h er as equals that the 
if the saD betm” Itld * an cultural P i f Urpns ’ nf ^ y ra pid and willing acceptance 
ScinSlfc! ndlw and Shtlt a’ WhiCh " dimCU,t l ° aCCOUm f ° r 
influence to ancients,f£ the0ries about itT* civilizati01is was a wide one - 

show a rJp-ir e ^ out b-East Asia *i 1l reasons for the coming ol Indian 
interpret !firm Cn ^ enc ^ awa y from a nr^d le * Way tb is influence spread. These 
aS of tt ° f ^ pro <^ offi^antly commercial or economic 
tion of Nrw-. Spl j ead fttdian influence! ? ! ° n ^ ,,e ‘ traders seen as the main 
hrihmHnc ^ ' C3 - e p‘S r ations, abandoned f aloile one based on the assump- 
, dns or Missionaries, or even n d . 01 ?S, ag0 * Emphasis is now put on 
ft » t ^ T’ a development foreshadows s u in ’t> a tive of South-East Asians 
J? t) 71 r $ if-lndianization’ to describe o ^ Pr °ft ss °r Lamb’s adoption of 
cess, ic frequent use of the words t s ani .i Da Possible mechanism of the pro- 
recent publications underlines this tendc nt * 2at ‘ ori ’ or‘brahmanization’ in 
available also points to a slightly earlier daw ■ Archaeological evidence now 

‘ e ft lar > that suggested by Professor 
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Lamb for the effective results of this Sanskritization in some parts of South- 
East Asia, if not for its beginning. 

One theory (published in 1969 by Eveline Poree-Maspero) even has it that 
the Sanskritization of Indo-China took place far earlier than usually thought, 
and also that it was the work not of Indians coming by sea, but of Man 
peoples from southern China; South-East Asian seafarers then established the 
first direct contact with India by maritime routes. In view of the extremely 
scholarly work on which this theory is based, it cannot be dismissed off-hand. 
As regards the extension of Sanskritization, which until recently was thought 
n<?t to have reached the eastern parts of South-East Asia, it has now been 
shown that even the Philippines got a fair share of it, although it did not re¬ 
sult there in the establishment of Indian-inspired kingdoms as in the more 
western and southern parts of the region. 

Thirdly, discoveries made during the last decade have added to our know¬ 
ledge both of the growth of some Indianized kingdoms themselves, and of the 
role non- or pre-Indian indigenous cultural elements played in the develon- 
ment of these civilizations, leading to several quite drastic reappraisals. Thus 
the formerlyrather nebulous concept of ‘ the Megalithic’ and the latter’s rela¬ 
tion to art styles in South-East Asia, China, and the Pacific have been con¬ 
siderably clarified by the last works of Heine-Geldern, whose earlier theories 
on the South-East Asian Neolithic are now, however, far less generally 
accepted than they were ten years ago. A number of other publications have 
also helped to elucidate the matter, to which several international svmnosia 

have been devoted in recent years. 

With regard to the earliest phase of development of Indianized kingdoms in 
South-East Asia, the most recent research-agam mainly in Thailand-Slo 
paints a different picture from that we are used to. Older archaeoloSL 
Funan developing in the southernmost part of the Indo-Chinese W* T 
whence it extended its dominationwestwards over large parts ofwh!^ DSUa ’ 
SSd, where the kingdom of DvSravati emerged in the sbc* 2 ? * Q ° W 
asaresult of the breaking up of Funan. Now some archaeoS ^^ AD ‘ 
see in the Lower Menam basm itself the heartland of Funan t0 

Funanese civilization expanded on all sides, possibly even mto f^ n^’ 
where recent excavations have^yielded objects astonishinl si^r? 11 ^"’ 
found not only in central Thailand but even in Oc-Eo usrLu lnula f t0 those 
main site of Funan and dated to the same time Dvarau H a ^ COQ sidered the 
™ ccmsot state of Funan and would have^andS taf be <*» 

The related problem of the origin and migration of the St™ 
dealt with at length.dMme the Ilast decade, and various mte^ti^^T 
that of their migration from Yunnan into northern nl T theories to 
Sirteenth intvty have been pu, forward; <h. 

been reached on this ■“t'rjhe same is true for the auesuono^h" •“ 
the <aili»ndras the date of the Borobudur etc «rh Jl 4uesi * 0n °f the origin of 

Hg^anTof on*th^other 

urge ,0 affirm its own idenhty and , 0 copy Indian, Sm.*,* ' 
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are now too well known to need to be couched in the generalizing terms used 
in the preceding chapter. 

Finally, the results of recent research in the spread of Islam into mainland 
South-East Asia indicate that it may have arrived there even earlier than in the 
archipelago-—an intriguing possibility which, again, could lead to a drastic 
reappraisal of developments, this time not at the beginning but towards the 
end of the period of the Indianization of South-East Asia. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Indian Influences on China 

by J. LeRoy Davidson 

Buddhism was India’s contribution to China. Moreover, it was a contribution 
that had such shocking and seminal effects on the religion, philosophy, and 
arts of the adoptive country that it penetrated the entire fabric of 
culture. 

We know that Buddhism had been brought to China by the year a.d 6q for 
it was then that the White Horse Monastery was founded in the city of Loyane 
Any contacts that might have been made earlier cannot have been influential 
During the first and second centuries, however, China was torn by numerous 
rebellions and economic disasters and it was then, evidently, that the Middle 
Kingdom was ready to receive the unfamiliar religio-philosophical tenets of 
its neighbour to the west. China s own traditions, supported for centuries by 
Confucianism, had reached a state of flux, having been weakened by one 
component of the population masquerading as Confucianists and by another 
openly favouring the totalitarian philosophy of the Legalists. Philosophical 
Taoism had degenerated to such a degree that it had become a vehicle Sr 
practitioners of alchemy and magic. Rationalist thought was promulgated 
chiefly by Wang Ch’ung (a.d. 27-c. 97), but scepticism such as hU ISXSi 
even greater force to the disruption of Han society. Neither Wan?£u. dd d an 
any oE individual could direct the future of Chinese thou^t af aW^ 
traditions, ideals, and the social structure were disintegrating sim«u a h f" 
But Buddhism could—and did. s ng sin ™ltaneously. 

In times of national security and well-being the introd.w;~ , 
religion such as Buddhism would have had little chance of su^" ° f a foreign 
as traditional and xenophobic as China. But conditions inthM?V n a countr y 
the Han Dynasty were propitious for the Buddhist miss Jn] Ce ? turies of 

came directly ****** or from Central Asia, where BuddWsm SOT ** 
been firmly implanted. UQQmsm had already 

Buddhism had many facets and consequently cmiin 1 
ments of Chinese society. Proselytizing monks! master?tfTw 
no scruples in choking tactics for their campaigns"n o^r had 
people with a long tradition of reverence for the written™^ u ,mpress a 
essential however, was a Buddhist literary canon i!!? ? d ’ what was most 
i-. ’ j The earliest known text Tho c-, andln due course this was 

shih-erh-chang-ching),™* composed’in the first* centu^T? Sectiom 
plified statement of Hinayana doctrine. Ury> Th,s sutra 1S a s, m- 

plished under the direction of Dharmaraksha a l L Th “ wa * 

a distinguished translator. Bu, i, was Kunta^'^XntSSg 
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monk from Central Asia, who, together with a large secretariat of assistants, 
produced numerous translations in excellent Chinese. By the beginning of the 
fifth century they had completed a corpus that was acceptable to a nation in 
which the literati enjoyed both power and prestige, Kumarajlva’s heroic out¬ 
put provided the proponents of Buddhism with a literary arsenal. 

The most basic doctrines of Buddhism had to be taught to a people who 
had never been exposed to such philosophical concepts as karma , samsdra, 
and nirvana. The dispossessed were attracted less to the ideal of a vague, 
distant, and incompre cn sible nirvana than to the possible attainment of im¬ 
mediate rebirth in the delightful paradise of the Buddha Amitabha or 
Maitreya. u s opusing on the paradises of different Buddhas developed 
rapidly; they required no abstruse philosophical knowledge on the part of the 
believer. The " > . , ■ abo " from lhe unpredictable Wheel of Life was easy, 
mere y izqui S e uddha, a bodhisattva, or even a few words from 

1““ In lh0 S "“™" ''>“<«'• or »»y Mail- 

concept ot bhakti. ' ' S '° n ° f faith “ Ulmale| y fr°"> d " 

of future rewards in heaven, or 

higher level to many of the Chine, th 'p vorld * u also had an appeal on a 
divided their country into varimi mtelll S e,ltsia - Anarchical warfare had 
illusioned and alienated. But thev u C ° nte ( . ndmg klI1 S d( >ms; they were dis- 
physics and hair-splitting , i fascinaled by the elaborate meta- 

Other segments of tbenomil^ ° f the Buddhist commentators. 

powers of those missionaries wh^° n Were attracted b y lhc extraordinary 
through acts of magic, A case in demonstratccl the potency of their religion 
of a study by Professor Arthur F°w Career Fo T ’ u " ten £> the subject 
Iigious, attached himself to a | nght Fo J’u-teng, a fourth-century re- 
initially by the performance of named Lo whom he had impressed 
sequently rose to power becaus/ S r m ^ c trick. The missionary sub- 

duce rain, cure the sick, and n °u ^ 1 ^ was believed to be an ability to in- 
matters of warfare, a function im a ^ S , mos * a h s to advise successfully in 
The numbers of Chinese won^ herentI ^ non 'Buddhist, 
ing the fifth century. Monks ^ increased alarmingly dur- 

rapidiy that, in the years 444 and er ^ j a nd monasteries multiplied so 
them by lhe court. The charges leveh \ re P ress i ve measures were imposed on 
political rather than religious groun 1 agairist thc cle rgy were on moral and 
many had become monks i n order to’ n ° l always without reason. Certainly 
more, laxities in the monasteries eavpo^ 6 1TlBd ary conscription. Further- 
punitive measures. ' B ta e government additional cause for 

Despite occasional setbacks, a good n 

suaded for one reason or another to esoo ntage of tIie population was per- 
and monastic establishments continued the new faith ' Converts, temples, 
time, the concepts pervading Buddhist th° ProBberate throughout thc land. In 
ian philosophy. Occasional persecutions ° U f ^ ^ ound die ir way into Confuc- 
faiied to halt the growing power of the Budam* 8 ^ 5 by tbe Confacian gentry 
centuries of fragmentation, was unified Und dh!Sts - indeed, when China, after 

religion adopted from abroad became a shu l- Sui Dynasty (5*9-61 8 ), the 

^oilizing force within the empire. 
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The Sui ruler, in order to gain support from his numerous subjects, compared 
himself to a chakravartin and, like a latter-day Asoka, noted that, after 
having been victorious in many battles, he, too, promoted the ten Buddhist 
virtues. Royal and governmental support of Buddhism became, in fact, a 
matter of state policy under the Sui. Further, in 591 the last of the Sui em¬ 
perors, Yang Kuang, convened an assembly of monks under the auspices of 
Chih-i, founder of the T’ien-t’ai sect. There the Emperor himself took the 
‘bodhisattva vows’ of a lay Buddhist. 

During the early part of the T’ang Dynasty (618-906) Buddhism com¬ 
manded considerable prestige in the royal court and was even manipulated 
for political control. The usurping Empress Wu (684-710) went to such 
lengths as to have a sutra written in which it was prophesied that the 
future Buddha, Maitreya, would be reborn as a woman destined to rule 
China. To maintain that deceit the Empress occasionally dressed herself as a 
bodhisattva. 


The worldly success of Buddhism, however, led to its eventual downfall. 
Just as Buddhism had insinuated itself into China during a period of anarchy 
it lost much of its vitality and power during a similar period of disruption that 
occurred in the ninth century. The foreign religion was a convenient scape¬ 
goat, and in 845 severe persecutions drastically reduced the influence of ortho¬ 
dox Buddhism. While it survived as a popular religion, Buddhism changed as 
it fused with Taoism and incorporated beliefs and superstitions of indigenous 
cults. The concept of karma, however was engraved permanently on Chinese 
thought, as were the Indian visions of the heavens and hells in the hereafter 
The creative impulse of Buddhism was to come from the Ch’an or Dhvlna 
sect which, according to legend had its roots m the sixth century. This emi¬ 
nently unconventional form of Buddhism has been characterized hi £ 
Hu Shih as the Chinese ‘ rejection of Buddhism. It should be noted^h ^ Df ' 
that some aspects of Ch’an philosophy are closely akin to TmS?* 

Offshoot of traditional Buddhism, and one that was prevalent in wr a *l 0t ^ er 
the ninth-century persecutions in China. P alent 10 Ind >* during 

With the decline of orthodox Buddhism, Confucianism * • 
wa Ta Confucianism so permeated with Buddhist though thT^u’ ? Ut k 
Arthur F Wright has said, it would have been income V h t ’ as Professor 

fhcianisfliving in Han times. Even the definition of //, a term thatt * 6 * * ^ 
tho hnci C Confucian ideal of an empirical natural ’ ierm th at encompassed 
l tie Transcendental absolute, a principleSlh transformed to 

me t a thflung Dynasty (960-1279) NeSfulil^ Mah ^nists. Through- 
T> U l!n,- nhilosophy. Even as late as the Mine n * Sm rema ' ned dependent on 
Buddh lfSeo°Confucianist, WaS YaS n (l 368 ' l 6 44 ) themost 

promine ts f or being a crypto-Buddhist °a ^ 472 -i 5 2 9 ), was criticized 
specifically from Ch’an Buddhism. ‘ ActUally ’ his inspiration came 

_ the Ch’ing Dynasty (,644-912). 

Buddhism once a S Indian “ a PP™val. But this Uma Titetai in¬ 

fluence P 7 . va T a „ Asia was to b.™™. m obfusl: ? t '‘ l hr elaborate rituals. 
Europe rather wan lu oeeome the revitalizing force in China 

We have said th^I d whj ° n £bution to China was Buddhism. To this we 
should also add tra , h followed the same long and difficult routes 
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ploughed by the missionaries. As China expanded territorially under the 
T’ang, silks flowed westward in exchange for an abundance of exotica trans¬ 
ported eastward along those same routes. India sent incense, fruits flowers, 
and spices. More, it sent music, which had a vogue in the T’ang capital, and 
information about discoveries in astronomy. It is even said that, during the 
eighth century, three Indian families had a monopoly as calculators for the 
official calendar. A century later, Gautama Siddhartha, an Indian who was 

tr," H t n 

ventions were not acceptable to the Chin funct,0ns > but these Iodmn In ‘ 
While most of the influences 

Indian art was more lasting Th^ m abroad wcre ephemeral, the effect of 

created a profound change in th accc P tanc e of Buddhism by the Chinese 

of the religion but also because °* ^* nas not °nly because of the nature 
in India and Central Asia Vfie Pi 1 ° nature °f the art forms that had evolved 
roster of subjects and styles /, nese cra ftsman had to absorb a totally new 
Before the advent of B U ddH ^ “ t0tzUy new reli S ion - 
mental scale were rare. There wa'P’ antbro P om orphic sculptures in monu- 
Of the sculptor was employed S f?, n l eci for in daily worship. The skill 
connected with ancestor worstdPr ^ tor tbe ^borate burial requirements 
e Jj 1 J? 1 ? ed s Pecifical]y for rpr" ar ® e scu iplnres, usually in animal form, 
events Wlth u n lhe to mb chamher?m!? nial a PP roach es, or spirit paths, to the 
enorm™ SUbjCCts bating to Tan ^ 3C i 1C reliefs ^presented either historical 
the decent ^ Uand{ ’es of tomb fie,!!- ° r C '" on f uc ' a n traditions. There were also 
I f »'«” n,0dcst in <o accompany 

i" cSjg‘s^.? ,rveil inreUefmaS d S St m ^ x,ent in china is a SInaU 

hand n iw . c hwan, c, a.d mo T l C over tbe entrance of a cave tomb 
small and iP ?. bfla >' a mudra sienff * C B ? ddba i s seated and has his right 
Buddha" be mS'n", 5 "° far ' This «*"»■ »>* 

centuries. StvIisi^V 0 emb °dy the mV ■ * model for countless numbers of 
Buddha intake & ^ how ever it ; s 'f, 10115 and aesthetic attitudes of later 
Thp ?* v »l«it in the m“ m almost a direct copy of the type of 



^3 fabom S0U -- fheT 2 Buddha lem 

(San Francisco) slST^ la - ter ‘ This eaTl f Sl dated Bllddha ’ CaSt 

artist has left hL ; aintam s the GanUt,’- n0W ln the Brunda e e Collection 
abstracting .1 T mt b >' slightl aran tradition, but the Chinese 

tttzzi Se zt °f ,hc drapcry ™ d 

n nrndia.™, c * 3 ase . ey are the chan^ ' 1 . e two objects are particu- 

tell nf mi ■ ^ ^ dunng (he initial imnat Ur ,y ,Vo ( s of what must have been 
. ‘ n - v u 2 e and magical images Snm °^ n dian iconography. Records 

been transported miraculously from A?? of which, it was believed, had 
associated with Asoka, which would have ° me Were even sa * d to have been 
even greater than any anthropomorphic i etldowe d them with an antiquity 
extraordinary prestige of such icons persist^ 6 tbe Buddha in India. The 
temple possessing a sculpture that had be 6 f 0r cenlur ies. For example, a 
subsequently installed in that building J1F f ° Und in the sixth centur y and 

V ^ited by the great T'ang Em- 
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peror, T’ai Tsung, who was so impressed by the history of the image that he 
provided for the adornment of the shrine. We have another echo of the pres¬ 
tige of Indian icons in fragments of a painting (found at Tun-huang and now 
in London and New Delhi) in which some Chinese devotee made careful 
renderings of various sculptures of Buddhas and bodhisattvas. While all of 
his models were apparently Indian, one is actually identifiable as an Udayana 
Buddha, a type of image mentioned in many reports as having come miracu¬ 
lously to China. 

The art of India was more than a reservoir of images from which copies 
could be made. It was an inspiration. By the third quarter of the fifth century, 
Chinese sculptors at Yun Kang were transforming the Indian idiom (already 
adapted in Central Asia) into a purely Chinese statement. Planimetric and 
linear stylizations of drapery and archaic modelling produced a Buddha image 
that reflected the most profound teachings of the Enlightened One. These 
icons are recognized as being human and iconographically identifiable as 
deities. But the stylistic abstraction removes them from the immediacy of 
humanness while the simple purity of the line emphasizes the concepts they 
embody. 

We have already noted that as Buddhism was adapted to China during the 
sixth century, pragmatic Chinese attitudes led to the dominance of the 
Paradise cults or Pure Land sects. We can infer from many inscriptions that 
the goal of an after Ufe in a paradise, if not the ultimate one, became an 
acceptable substitute for an abstract, indefinable nirvana. This compromise 
probably a subconscious one, was reflected in the iconography and style of 
Buddhist sculpture. Avalokiteivara known in China as Kuan Yin, became the 
most popular Bodhisattva. At this time the quintessential linearity of ChineS 
art was evolving toward three-dimensional naturalism. Sculptors j , 

ling the human figure with greater subtlety and drapery with more freedom' 
painters were reaching beyond the picture plane into deeper space tET ; 
toward naturalism seems to have been m response to the materials 3*,. m0VC 
£ the Paradise cults. It SKms obvious that the Chinese devote 
focused on the Sukhavati Paradise of Amitabha, wanted ^ ^s goals 
[he richness he could visualize through the magnificent fJagew iC0nS 
describing the Land of Bliss. magery of the sfitras 

In the seventh century, when Buddhism was virtually tK 
Indian art had its last great impact on China. Earner religion, 

Buddhist was in the throes of conversion, a peak of ;!l~ r ’i Whlle ^ Chinese 
orthodoxy, his art failed to ^register r any interim in emutatingVe^ passionate 
so characteristic of the full-bodied images from IndhT 
too when the arts burgeoned under the worldlv T'ul , around *e year 
Z ’. mc thoroughly imbued with the warm v ang ru ' ers » Chinese sculp- 

SguS“u 5 V- 0 “P'? Manr “; TOrm ' h "”a". and sensuous q u 4 

whteh.'hoawH.continuedto>>»acreativefo^J,'^*'^^ the religion. 

dlspf. hostiiuy and change, has been SZistete'evSy ° f . B ” ddhi ^ 
by none Cher, surprising.,, ihan ihe PeopKSjK 
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‘official sources’ described China as the Pore Land of Amitabha and Mao 
Tse-tung as the Buddha, The paradise which was originally the goal of the 
dispossessed in the Middle Kingdom was thus equated with present-day 
China. Evidently the traditional appeal of Buddhism is still viable. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


India and the Medieval Islamic World 

by S. A. A, Rizvi 

By the eleventh century the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad had started to 
disintegrate, and the ‘ ulama ’ and ministers in the service of t ^ -c i--° 
Dynasty (1038-1 157) had come to regard the sultanate L I ■ Sal J uc l 

from the caliphate, and the sultans as the ‘shadows of Gad tUtl ° n 
Many sultans who had acquired their own independent kin«rri« d Up ° n earth * 
found recognition by the Khalifa a valuaWeSse 7 ?n 
groups and internal rebellions. ea,Ing WJth Pressure 

Amongst these was Iltutmish, who celebrated in splendid style the arrival 
the envoys sent to Delhi by Caliph Mustansir B’illah to invest him and 3 1?^ 
went to the extent of having the Caliph’s name inscribed in the local Dev '° 
gar! script on his billon currency. Even after Hulagu’s conquest of Baohd* 

1258 the last caliph’s name, or his titles, continued to be inscrihed J* , a £ m 
coins until 1296, when Ruknu’d-Din Ibrahim and then 'Ala’u’H n- ° , ia P 
it by general titles such as ‘The Right Hand of the Caliphate’ A?v? aced 
in his time made no distinction between the caliph and :. rtrTUr Rhusrau 
Qutbu’d-DIn Mubarak Shah (1316-20) proclaimed himself if u S ^L tan ’ an< * 
coins. In fact, from the fourteenth century on, ‘ caliph’ and ‘ s.«n , Fa on his 

changeable designations. !>uuan Were inter- 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq found himself unable 1 
rebellions, and wished to justify his rule as legitimate he « C f Ush iQ cessant 
ally found in Egypt an alleged successor to the ‘AHKa cventu- 

recognized as his overlord and in whose name he comme!" ca ^Ph, whom he 
1340. Four years later he received formal investiture w S f rikin g coins in 
dramatic expressions of humility he uttered to the calir^*’ in spite of the 
celebrations to mark the occasion, he did not manaoe f hs env °y. and the 
However, a precedent had been established, and when £ _ stave off disaster, 
vestiture it was with genuine respect for the calinh ^* ruz received his in- 
Of more real concern to the Delhi sultant TL . 

peaceful relations with the Mongols, who nlaveH n Cir e ^ orts to establish 
frontier of the sultanate and tried their utmost tr> * • &V ^ C on t ^ e north-west 
gave a magnificent reception to Hulagu’s envoy In 1260 Balban 

full splendour to impress the latter with his milUarvn 3 ^" 8 h,s forces in their 
Mongol ruler, Ghazan Mahmud Later the llkhanid 

Rashldu’d-DIn as an envoy to AlaVd-DlnKhkli? * ^ ceW »ted scholar 
ship and submission, but incidentally to procure 1’, y to gain his friend- 
bad gifts showered upon him and the revenue nf f C ^ U fj m 8 s - Rashldu’d-Din 
in perpetuity, to be remitted through merchant* l0Ur v,llages allotted to him 
Such friendly overtures on the p ar t 0 f the Deiv . 

both heathen and Islamized, did not, however *tf ,u U ta , ns to the Mongols, 

ver, stem the tide of their invasions. 
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The country remained vulnerable to the cataclysm of Timor’s inv; 
, ~long time afterwards. 


asion, which 
ofcat mon 


I tic jf t r r 

prostrated Delhi for a long time a terwar s. mon . 

In the sixteenth century Turkey and Iran began to emerge as grem 
archies in the eastern Islamic world, the former being Sunni and the w 
ShH. The conversion of the sultans of Bljiipur, Ahmadnagar, and Go Icon 
to Shihsm increased Irani influence in the Deccan. Diplomatic relations e- 
tween Iran and the sultans of the Deccan had commenced in the reign o' baa J 
Isma'il (1501-24), the founder of the ShH Safavi Dynasty, and the Maghal 
designs upon the Deccan, swelling steadily front'Akbar’s reign, iurther 
strengthened the friendship between them, Shah ‘Abbas It (1642-66) n iade 
persistent efforts to dissuade Shah Jahan from depriving the Deccan sultans 
of their independence; but Shah Mian’s aggressive policy towards the sultans 
of Byapur and Golconda was primarily designed to force them to give up 
then special relationship with Iran; and Qutb Shah, the ruler of Golconda, 
*?■ ablindon his^ practice of naming the Shah of Iran m the 
The belief thif Th 11 ^ lbe Fnday and sermons in the mosque). 

Sulun Sc£ ltd 5',5* »f Esyp. transferred l.is ° 

eighteenth cent, 7 c - ^ f Tllrkey ’ who conquered Egvpt in ' 5 ' 7 . & u Me 
century Indian ^7 ° n ’ exagserated for political purposes by Ivventieth- 

himself on was *^7 ° fPa ‘Mslamism. What Sultan Selim in fact prided 
Medina, and that 1 h c.' S c ° IK l uests had given him control of Mecca ant 
This must have sire S !! nf lVkcca was obliged to admit his suzerainty. 
to establish diolom 1< j ncd Shah ui his resolve to annihilate Iran an 
‘knitting the bEk ? with Ta rkey, with the specific purpose ot 

•he guardianshin 0 f -.7 lfi u US brother hood’ and obtaining from the sultan 
Akbar’s rehtL t", Mecca 0I ' Medina, 

P°Jitical realism S, ^ coatem P™ry Islamic world were ruled by a new 
the Mughals and other t he main aim l ° strengthen the bonds between 

if Was to achieve a hiT UCTS r c the same religious and sectarian persuasion, 
TransoXiana imiTV' 1 p0Wer between countries such as Shi i Iran, 
bebefs > but also be suin' ey? : Vhich mi S hl not only have different religious 
P'rcct confrontation 2 T' Akbar ’ s Political motives. 

nder, ‘Abdullah Kba™UzSJ ? xiana was narrowly avoided. When its 
Badakhshan in the south the r Cquired Fa rghfma in the east and Balkh and 
®!°, ns t0 <* refuge in India’u'lr Atm ™ Iin S princes and chiefs of these re- 
httherto independent, from ‘Ahmm-u ! s Paction. In order to save Kabul, 
Mughal Empire in 1585 upon 1 he / h |^ han Uzbeg, Akbar annexed it to the 
‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg! his ambiii^b^** 3 Tu,cr > his cousin Mirza Hakim. 

attention to Khurasan. Backed bv T , Varted in this area ’ thcn turned l m 

signs on Iran, he endeavoured to'W,* y ’ which shared his aggressive de- 
arousing sectarian hatred, with cilh f' sh tlie Sh 'T dyna5ty oF Iran ’ thUS 
Qandahar, cut off from the Iranian r C cond enimng the other as heretics 
Herat, was now itself in danger Akhm-f' Vernmem b y thc Uzbeg conquest o 
self seized Qandahar in 1590 , and SOon aC f Cd tllis crisis with decision and him- 

had already annexed Kashmir (in 1 <: t ® rWa ^ < 3 s S 1 nd ci'i a y c aI \‘ ^ 

■ \ t A j- . K L 5 ob) to nrpvent the Khan turning nis 

attention in that direct,on. and to S lrc„g lhc „ hi ^“ n ) ronlicrs . 1, was not until 

Transoxtana was weakened by ctvtl strifc r(i|] ’°'™ , be deaU , t , r -Abdullah 
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Khan Uzbeg m 1598 that Akbar felt free to return to Agra from the Paniab 
Kabu e i he had remamed Since 15851 exce P l for occasional tours to Kashmir and 

wi?h U ‘A£HnS°^ t - hiS ^T° d t Akbar had ke P l U P diplomatic correspondence 
with Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, trying to dissuade him from aggrandizement at 

ShT‘f X th enSe ° f p °‘ ntlng out that even if the Iranian Dynasty were 

Shi 1, they were still descendants of the Prophet Muhammad At one staee he 

even went to the length of suggesting to the Khan thaX lndian and ^ur^T 
armies might combine to save Iran from Turkey an imnrSShi c\ 
but serving to remind ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg that were he t^^nr ? ^ 6 ’ 
too much, Akbar could retaliate by supporting Iran In p avo “ r Turkey 
influence in Turkish-occupied Mecca and Medina where *iT Wie d some 
Mughal Government needed better presentation Akbar th™ In \ age of the 
Sherlf and the religious and other elite of these two centre* n OWer . ed u Pon the 
money and gifts. regular supply of 

Jahangir at first followed his father’s foreign policy where r,, 
cerned, his respect for Shah ‘Abbas increasing until he retoot- r» Wa i 
Jahangir thereupon began to consider an alliance with the rT 2 i,e an< w ^ ar * 
Ottomans against Iran, one of fellow Sunnis against Shl‘is • but thfc tjv? tbe 
eventuate. Shah Jahan in his turn made a bid for a Turkish alliance inrcT 
when Murad IV was preparing to reconquer Baghdad from Irank ( u -’ 
captured Baghdad without his help and the proposal lapsed Shnh ru ”^ urad 
invaded Balkh and Badakhshan, inviting mutual suspicionu ahan then 
Ottomans and the Mughals and precluding any thought of n c etwee n the 
against the hated ShI‘Is. Nevertheless the diplomatic contact n Unni alIiaa ce 
tinued more or less uninterruptedly throughout Shah Jah w° nCe made > con- 

When Aurangzeb succeeded Balkh and Bukhara promntK, re,8n - 
welcome his accession, but the Sherlf of Mecca and the TiPiv , Sent en voys to 
Yemen and Basra waited seven years before recognizing gover nors of 
Ottomans sent no envoy at all until 1690, when they neeH^Pw- h , lm > w hil e the 
of their defeat at Vienna in 1683, and loss of Hungary in 5 o hel P a * a result 
know that he was now having great difficulty i n kee Di n ? 86 ‘ The y did not 

tact. . c , , g h,s ovv n empire in- 

Long before that, in February 166!, a Persian envoy n , 
to be given a royal welcome. But it seems that his arriv ed in Delhi 

of Aurangzeb’s accession, to 8 e ther with an exaggerate") 1 ° f the circumstances’ 
by the zamindars, convinced Shah ‘Abbas I^fhat t d a . Ccount of rebellions 
shadow of its past glory. No doubt he was already <r * ndia retained only the 

of Aurangzeb as rda f 6 g from Shah Jahan'aSdiv by the behaviou r 

events, although m 1663 he graciously received ihf d Dara Shu kdh. At all 
Tarbiyat Khan, Governor of Multan, he did not f C £ etUrn embassy led by 
Aurangzeb for the unscrupulous manner i n which from condemning 

and for his presumption m taking the title of ‘A| n be bad asc ended the throne 2 ' 
On his return, Tarbiyat Khan was temp^ 1 *^* (‘World Conqueror’): 
not having won over the Shah, and relations hen Sgraced by Aurangzeb for 
deteriorated; but the mutual military build-ur> Weea * ran and the Mughals 
threat in both cases, for neither power was strong° e P,n h \ borders was an id,e 
Beset by domestic problems, India was rH«i en ° Ugb to att ack the other. 

diplomatically isolated under 
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Aurangzeb, although the fugitive Prince Akbar tried in the 1680s to persuade 

the Shlh to help him overthrow hh father. 

The position was different where trade and cultural relations were con¬ 
cerned. The fact that the Arabs dominated seaborne trade before the discovery 
of the Cape route and the coming of the Portuguese meant that Indian 
Muslims were easily able to develop commercial links with the Muslim world 
at large, and at the same time maintain their cultural contacts. Thus, when 
diplomatic relations with other Muslim countries failed, trade, commerce, 
visits by scholars, and the exchange of ideas made for a certain unity. 

The Malabar coast was a key area in the pattern of trade at this time, with 
such ports as Calicut the entrepot for trade between Pegu and Malacca in the 
east and the Persian Gulf and Red Sea in the west. Although not itself under 
Muslim rule, as the centre of this medieval commercial activity Malabar was 
the pomt from which the message of Islam radiated peacefully to the Far East 
and other nonTslamic regions 

Eroni ® ea and the Persian Gulf there were two overland trade- 

mad? Srou r I P ? 0n B thr0Ush E ^Pt and ‘he other through Syria. The contact 
fieur'mu «i! - 6 E 8 y P l * an rout e in particular is responsible for India s 

travel JS ^°T ently in fourteenth-century Arabic books on geography, 
dating from ( i eritu . re ’ though there are also numerous accounts of India 
Damascus 6 and tenth centuries. Shihabu’d-Dm al- Umari of 

cyclopedic , 1 ^ or instance, based the account of India in his en- 

supplied hv v a ~^sar fi Mamalik al-Amsar mainly on information 
religious social But » eve n though his information on the political, 
has been larooii’ an ecoriom i c life of India was obtained at second hand, it 
andbythemnm, corrobora Ied by the Indian political histories of the period 
There was akr?™^ °f the Moorish traveller Ibn Battuta (i 77 )- 
pots, from the niifri ° vcdan d trade-route, with Ghazni and Multan as entre- 
clined in the thirty. ,i° twe 'fth centuries. The importance of Ghazni de- 
the sixteenth cenm c ^ ntury > bu t the Multan route continued to be used. In 
popular. ^ the r °ute through Lahore and Kabul became more 

During the twelfth „ j 

scholars came to Mult"/ 1 lbi rteenth centuries many merchants, sufls, and 

passes. These areas wer? •, u Uc ! 1 tbrou gh the Khurram, Tochl, and Gomal 

as with trade centres. Bv ... avily studded with flourishing centres of sufism 

the Muslim craft and tnrU* a c ' ose cor mection had developed between 

stiffs had originally been S and sQ fI saints; in fact many eminent 

had close links of this v; n I C , or art ' sans - Some Chishti sufls of India 

gifts from merchants rather than on ^ pended for tbeir subsistence on cash 

sources, which would have made thJJT 1306111 revenue S rants fr0m °S Cia 
power . e made then t dependent upon fluctuating political 

The Muslim merchants of India often maintained cordial relations of their 

T n L W H T hn 0 WO J\ For exa mple Sn the Mongol chief Tayir 

attacked Lahore m 1241, the Lahore merchant community, who constantly 
travelled to Khurasan and Turkman, took no part in defending Lahore or 
resisting the Mongols, from whom they had passes to travel in the countries 
under Mongol control. Nor did the Indian rulers interfere with the merchants, 
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who were valuable as intermediaries between themselves and the Mongol 
rulers, and who invariably remained neutral in any political struggle. 

By the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq there were also Iranian merchants 
in India. Khurasan! merchants owned great mansions in Delhi, and were en¬ 
gaged in exporting slaves, gold, silver, paper, and books to Khurasan, and 
also elephants to the Iranian courts. 

Slaves were imported too, from Egypt, Aden, and Turkistan; and horses 
were bought from Turkistan, Iraq, and Bahrain, the horse trade being mono¬ 
polized by the Afghans from the fifteenth century onwards. It is well known 
that luxury goods were imported for the Court at Delhi; but there was also 
from the sixteenth century, an extensive export trade in silk and linen from 
Bengal and Cambay to Iran, Tartary, Syria, Africa, Arabia, and Ethiopia 
Indian herbs, too, were in great demand at the Iranian Court and th^ir in 
fluence on medicine is reflected in contemporary medical works 

An important factor in the trade of the medieval Muslim world tu 
role of Hindu merchants, bankers, and money-lenders. Document* fwT l 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries are lacking, but there is no rea*n„ * 
believe that the situation then was radically different from that prevail^ • 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for which there is ample evident “ 

The Arabic Fatawa literature and trade documents of the period do nnt 
distinguish between Hindus and Jains, and the appellation Baniyan al 
(‘Heretic Merchants’) was given to Indian merchants living on 
Arabian coast irrespective of which community they belonged to Their ? 
were called karranis, a term which was thus in use long before it k ks 
popular because of its usage by the East India Company. The banivan* ~ Can ? e 
handled the cloth trade and money- ending, The best-recorded asS? Tf? 
life amongst a predominantly Muslim population are the account °/ t 5 C,r 
disputes with Muslims over such matters as non-payment of £?£ ?[ tb * 
debtors or the conditions of employment of Muslim menials S a by Mushm 
In the latter case, where employees gave religious reasons 
subordination, it was ruled that such service should not be j ds for in ' 
grading the status of a Muslim (Ihanah li'l-Muslimin) and H- f arded as de * 
like Hindu creditors, were protected by the government in° dU era P lo yers, 
taxes they paid. u return for the 

Pietro della Valle and Thomas Herbert found Hina,, 

Isfahan and Bandar Abbas jhen they visited IralTh in both 

‘Abbas I (1581-1629); and another traveller, Chardin notJut re,gn of Shah 

exorbitant rates ,nte . ’ rei ’nitttng their profits to i n H- thatthey char 8 ed 
precious metal, and exerting a decisive influence on 5J ™ m the form of 
Shah generally fa voUred ^ m in disputes. Another visito?° market - The 
ber as 12,000, describes them as mostly good-natured V® lVmg their num ' 
ally short-tempered, vegetarian, and of poor ph ys ia Ue occasion * 

touch with the Mugha ourt and were authorized t heywere closely in 
Mughal envoys and Iranian scholars invited to visit TnH° m u k . e adv ances to 
being reimbursed for these by the Mughal administratis 3 ’ their De,b i agents 

A great number of outstanding p 0 e t s> schS s sflfr 1 ^ u 

grated to India from the twelfth century 0n , but the ?. eoIo 8 ians emir 

scholars who made their mark in the medieval Islam^? 6 ^ Indian MusIim 

amic world at large was also 
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by no means small, and many Indian ideas had a significant impact on con¬ 
temporary thinking outside India* For example, Maulana Razlu’d-Din 
Hasan Saghanl, born and educated in Badaun (about 170 miles east of Delhi), 
wrote a celebrated work on the traditions of the Prophet Muhammad entitled 
MashdriqiCl Anwar.‘Tins text was copied, read, and studied throughout the 
Islamic world. 

There was the legendary figure, Ratan al-Hindi or Baba Ratan, said to have 
been converted to Islam by the Prophet himself. This legend was obviously 
concocted to prove the cosmopolitanism of Islam, Together with other urn 
authentic traditions, it was criticized by Saghani in the Mashariqtfl Anwar * 
The gullible pious paid little attention to such critical scholars, however, and 
twLTJ ht ! ra , tur « eonlin ued to draw upon unauthentic traditions, 
sufi and schola/^nl^f 30 were defended even by the celebrated Irani 

(1261-1336); and another 

pagated Islamic ortho do 1 - HamadanI (>314-85). his disciples pro- 
Baba Ratan through their witing^™ 1 ’ popu!arizing tradltlons reIating to 

learning was Shaikh* kin- Tl* 0 ^ an > udelible mark on the world of Arabic 
education in Mecca A 1 ^ UUa qi (1480-1567), who completed his higher 
his edition of the HaY pro , writer ’ his main contribution to learning was 
systematically the trorT ?- ^ £d Kmzu ' li Ummal, in which he rearranged more 

(>445-1505) monumental 0 editf Ven ' n A* 311 ’ 1 Fazl ‘ Abdll ’ r Raliraan SuyQtI ’ s 

enhanced the'reputatio^f r° Shaikf > ‘ A1 > MuttaqI by leading Arabic scholars 
scholars, such as Shaiuu°*,, > an scholarship as a whole, and many Indian 
settled in Mecca as \Y\ A ?S disciple Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Wahhab MuttaqI, 
encyclopedic knowledc^p if 11 * 1 preachers and became celebrated for their 
hese Indian teachers;° bra nches of Islamic theology, 
who wished to specialise " and Mcd 'na attracted other Indian scholars 
t f od there, Indians in *1 °^ S ‘ Although pilgrims from many other places 
hanks to the temporary nr seventeent h century enjoyed a special status, 
l one eminent ‘dli m and p !™ aaent residence of Indian sufis. The disciples 
the teaching 0 f S ^f lkh Wa Jhm’d-Dln Gujarati (died 1589/90). 
it spread to other parts of tr. Sll r aPtari order in Mecca and Medina, whence 
archipelago. lhe Is,am ic world, in particular to the Malay 

Sumatra would seem to have been ^^ 11 Islam to Acheh and Fansur in north 
Akban shows that Fansur caSn?% W ° rk of merchant s. Abu’l Fail’s Ain+ 
Akbar s Court, and it is not , L r ’ * or instance, was greatly in demand at 

and Fansur visited Delhi and Apr5 y i herefore that merchants from Acheh 

ports and Mecca, where they accm’ 3 a • tUrned bome via the western Indian 
The main link in the spread of the* 7 , informatiotl about Indian sQfIs ' 
was Safi-u d-Dln Ahmad, known a. rjT*' order to the Malay archi P ela 2 ° 

Shattari order before he left India t " usaad >‘> w ho had been initiated into the 

He was fortunate to have amnno C .? nduct schools in Mecca and Medina. 

famous scholar, who is said to have u Ciples ‘Abdu’r Rauf of Singkel. This 

Mecca in ,643. There he s.ud.ed o b ,° rn in Acheh in ,6 ‘ 5 ’ 'f/” 

unaer QushashI for nineteen years before 
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returning to Acheh, writing important sufi works in both Arabic and Malay. 

Some of the Indian sufls who visited Mecca would appear to have been so 
impressed with what they heard there of Acheh, then known as the ‘Forecourt 
of the Holy Land’, that they wished to visit the Court of the Acheh rulers 
themselves. One such was Nuru’d-Din al-Ranirl of Rander, Gujarat who 
visited Mecca in 1620. In 1637 he went to Acheh and did not return home until 
1644 dying in 1658. He wrote several works in Arabic and Malay, the most 
significant being his sufic work, Asrar-al-Insan ( Secrets of Human Beings) and 
his Bustan al Salat in (< Garden of Kings), a history of the kings of Acheh on the 
lines of those of the regional sultans of India. 

w^K he 4 eVent f nth fr n ?- ry the Naqshbandr order became a channel through 
which suf, works and Indian ones m particular, were popularized throughout 
the Arabic- and Turkish-speaking world. A prominent „efu- j 

was Shaikh Taju’d-DIn. After the death to lfeTofl“o^oter K h 
Baql Bi’llah, he tried in vain to gain supremacy over Shaikh Ahm^’ c Kbwaj f 
in spiritual matters; he then left for Mecca. He tranflatedfroSe!£ ri 
Arabic Kashifl’s Rashahat ‘ Ainul-Hayat {Distillations of the , Sarin* nfrV\ t0 
leading work on Naqshbandi history and doctrines, and wrote in Arah‘ if- 3 
self on the Naqshbandi order. Many of the important disciples he infr tn 
came from Java and Sumatra, where they in turn spread Naqshbandi infl,,I 
Taju’d-DIn is much quoted, for instance, in the Arabic treatises of 

Yusuf of Macassar (Borneo). Shaikh Yusuf, who flourished in the sem . J 5. 

of the seventeenth century, was a very influential figure at the Court 4 r c , 
Hajjl (1682-7) of Bantam, the last of the independent sultans in thl - tan 
In 1656-7 Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi’s sons, Khwaja Muhammad V.- 8 / 11 ’ 
Khwaja Muhammad Ma sum, went to Mecca. Their two-yeir JkV* ‘ d and 
have increased the involvement there m the controversy then / 1 Secms to 
between the supporters and opponents of Wahdatu'l Wuiud^A ^ 8 in India 
led to its being reflected in the works of Sumatran scholar.’ T Conseq uently 
of the seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century com// 5 the end 
letters of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi and Shaikh MuhamS / 1 ? 115 of thc 
translated into Turkish, and the existence of many ccS ? / l sQm were 
and printed,’ in the libraries of Turkey indicates that the .! i both ma nuscript 
siderable interest in that^coun ry too. In reS p onse to t he i/u'^ Was <*' 
correspondent, Shah W ah (1703-62) wrote a treatise lnes ° f a Tur Wsh 
promise between the two opposing views. atlse suggesting a com- 

Arabic translation of Sanskrit works had been goinp ^ • 

eighth century, when philosophical, astronomical ' ?„? Slncethe <*dofithe 
were translated fo f^ as . ld C °urt, leading to th? . mat J lemat ical texts 

decimal system and th rals now adopted through deve i°Pment of the 

The works of scholars such as Shahrastani (1076-1 4 8 // most of the world. 
Milal wa'l Nahl, a treatise in Arabic on various reliS’ the aUthor oiKi ^b al 
influence of Garde* 8 Zamu'l Akhbar, written fn 8 '/ 5 f nd sect8 * show the 

blruni’s Arabic translatio s of several Sanskrit wort b ° U i l04I » and of Al- 

tion to the knowledge of India, Kitdbfi Tahqia md his OWn contribu- 

The depth of the impact made by theisti? Una/'J 
rahmasmi (I am Brahma) or Tat tvatn asi (Thrm * S f/ 0 COnce Pts such as 
by Bayazid Bistami (died Slw r, art ? at > is illustrated in 

74) as Glory be to me. How Great 


Brahmasmi (I am 
such utterances 
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is My Majesty!*, and in his assertion that he had finally shed Ins ego in fund 
(passing away) as a snake sheds its skin; and also in the celebrated declaration 
oF the great suf I martyr Hall aj (executed in 922): Anal Haq (I am Truth), It is 
not known whether Bayazid had any contact with Indians (the story of his 
learning the doctrine of fand from a Slndt teacher is a myth), but Hallaj was 
definitely in personal contact with Buddhist scholars. The Indian system of 
breath control, prandydma, became an integral and increasingly important 
part of sufism in Iran and Ghazni as early as the tenth century. 

pomorphlst)'sufI „X S ii KhurtsLXhf'''? 1 ' 3 and “ u f s f ma ( “ nthr °‘ 
iluenced by brahmanical conams a!,S ? !?“ ° n , U " lficatl0n m - 
they denied that the Pronhets 2 ri‘ A .°“ sh thcy sald they were Mushms ’ 
does not involve amonetoe ^!u P ? Clay pnvile ged. Annihilation or Jam 
sonality, but according tn R--- oss of essence and destruction of per- 
manical light. The follow' U ^ VJr ^ some sufis did regard the soul in a brah- 
presents man in microcosm^ by - M aulana Jalalu’d-DIn Rumi (1207-73) 
cerning the transmigration of th” 15 S '[ mdar to Brahmanical terminology con- 

1 died as and became a plant 

1 died as ani" 1 t Dd r03e t0 animal 

-houid Tf^ d wh Was a M , ai1 ’ 

Yet once more i a ™ WaS 1 less by dy!ng? 

With angd s dlc as Man - to soar 

1 must pass 0n St ’i| but even from angelhood 
When 1 luve a j* except God doth perish. 

1 shall becom(fy Cr f iCed my ;in S e, -soul, 

Oh, let me nnt Vbal nom ' nd e ’ er conceived. 

^claims in 0r g*‘ St t ’ for ^-existence 

Another Islamic ° 'ones: To Him shall we return!' 

and h'^ S Tn°r an ^ d ‘ ani * n this c'K^c' 1 ' 8a * ned a new dimension because of the 

tion of the d apS e a iSCiples ’ was tfeMihJ Muhammad of Jaunpur (1443-1505) 
traditions n ,T?t arance °fa MnMt ldbdawi movement based on the expecta- 
by Muslims 1 bc sub j ect > Ibn K h~n- s ' am * c messiah. After examining all the 
the PropS" it up • I, has beep well kpowp... 

religion and *1 W , il ^ 0ut fail niak k CIK * t ’ mc a man from the family [of 
sain domimtT alLe ^ UStice triumph Vi!* appearance - one who will strengthen 
belief has hf 011 ° ver t!le Muslim' , e Muslims will follow him, and he will 
advem ~fi reSP ° nsible for IS He wiil be called the Mahdi.’ This 
causinu thp t V a° . sou ^ bt Political m Islamic countries of various 

nnrt hk m ■ radmons to be distorted ^ by cla ' min ? t0 be the Mahdi, each 
P ' ,T d r S - Saiyid Muhamm r ) emtcrprcted in such a way as to SU P- 

C 5,1 e ec * a , red . b'mself Mahdi at Mw d Ja unpur, according to Mahdawi 

in 497 o- His significance lies in Caia *495-6, and again at Ahmadabad 
stressing that when these allude to th IC \ r * entat * 011 °f the Mahdi traditions, 
refer not to political domination hut ^ a[ld ' ruling the whole world, they 
Islam restored by the Mahdi to its'prisd 0 sp ‘ r * tL1;d domination through an 
Sind by the local ‘ ulama \who branded p 6 State - funded from Gujarat and 
he started for Khurasan but died on the !ni a heretic and a danger to the state, 

Wa y, at Farah in Afghanistan, where 
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he seems to have made a deep impression. Some of his disciples who remained 
there tried to prove, by lives led in poverty and service to God and mankind, 
that Mahdiism was the real Islam. 

As far as the influence of India on Persian literature is concerned, the most 
indelible mark was left by Amir Khusrau (1253-1325). Bom atPatiali about 
150 miles east of Delhi, he was as popular at Court as he was at the Chishti 
hospice of Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’. Although his masnawls (long poems) 
and panegyrics on sultans and nobles have historical importance, his most im¬ 
portant contributions to literature are his ghazals , which are models of sim¬ 
plicity, harmony, inner coherence, and wealth of feeling, and were recognized 
as outstanding by the leading Irani poets. 

Further lustre was added to Persian poetry by FaizI (1547-95), the poet 
laureate of Akbar’s Court. Having absorbed all he could learn from Amir 
Khusrau and the Iranian poets, he strengthened the Sabk i-Hindi (Indian 
style) which was to dominate sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Persian 
poetry. Later, under the Safavids, this style spread rapidly in Khurasan, 
Turkistan, and Iraq, but in the second half of die eighteenth century it was 
strongly discouraged by official circles in Persia, and so it virtually disap¬ 


peared. 

The second outstanding contribution made by India in the realm of 
Persian literature was Insha or letter-writing. The pioneer in this field was 
Shaikh Abu’l Fazl, Faizi’s younger brother, who freed epistolography from 
conventional rhetoric and theological idiom and developed a powerful style 
of his own to express broadly based humanitarian and philosophical grounds 
for his opinions. In Iran the main reason for the popularity of this style was 
its profuse use of concepts borrowed from IshraqI theosophy of illumination 
(p. 289). Abu’l Fazl was successfully imitated by Chandrabhdn Brahman 
(c. 1600-60), a secretary at the Court of Shah Jahan; Muslim scholars lost 
their predominance in the art of epistolography as the merits of Hindu writers 
in Persian were given full recognition by scholars of the contemporary 
Persian-speaking world. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


India and the Modern West 

by Friedrich Wilhelm and H. G. RaWLINSON* 


—ana w. o, KAwur-^n 

During the Middie Ages there was little „ 

India and the West. Direct contact wic * ? r . no direc t intercourse between 
fall of the Roman Empire on the eventfM ^ * sbed for the first time since the 
Gama sailed into the harbour of C-d.v!,! * ay ’ 20 Ma y r 49 S, when Vasco da 
is contained in Os Lusiadas by the Pnr* P oet ical description of his landing 
English appeared on the field much P° et Camoens (1525-8°)- The 

the Rh ther my r thkal Si % h ^mus, sent in rtf' The first Englishman (if we except 
Stevens^a ^ S - 1 ' Tll0mas at MailanurW rei ^ n of Alfrcd on a pilgrimage to 
EuroDea ! eSUlt wfl ° w ent out to V!sit India was Father Thomas 

of the KanV* ^ “ interest in Orient ? was one oP r * ie ear ^ es£ 

Kris tana /vjL and ia 1615 he wrote 8118 ® 68 * h ° P ublished a S ranamar 

Creation to m,Jd 111 Konfta ni. This C nw° e t rernar hable poem, entitled the 
in the whole Bible story from the 

tains many beau!fiM ,ndu Pu ™nas, or rrini n ' Jod to be used by Indian converts 
the polish of thpt ! U } passa ges, and f ro J t ar Poems about the gods. It con- 
Sanskrit. For h st ^ ea ^d metre it aon^n ItS Wea ^h op classical allusions and 
jewel antons language r ^P r °t>abl e that Father Stevens knew 

^“t-athr £*’ like a ..ffiA' h “ the highest admiration. ‘Like a 

fumes, the n ea( .', tbe Jasmine anm 0n .® Jewe ^ s > is the excellence of the 
amongia n g Uacfe ^ k among birds, the b loss °ms, the musk among per- 
an Huy g [ len ® ' Another d istingm' S K ec1 °^? c among the stars, is Marathi 

-ihrfl 1583 to isSo 10 . len> wIl ° Was fh !Sit ° r t0 Goa at the same time was 
‘ d best European ^ }s/tlne ratj 0 , publish ,»® Uest of the Archbishop of Goa 
and other la ng 8 age bo ° ks of its day P 0!1 j!.^ ed ln 1595-6, is one of the earliest 
eenth-century r!.' - ne °f tbe most inti I3> and was translated into English 
I'J (VoyLe Z 71 , merc hant Afa n J eStin S reports on India, that of the 

t0 f ns of Jndirff beyoUd Thr *e Seas) S Nikiti ", entitled Khozheniye 2a 

E-£befh 3 ,“ r y p° f ^ mereha' ' *“ " C8leCted ^ WS ' 

through Asia Mino^ThJ Akbar > se^ou^f 111611 with a letter from Queen 

ud ed to in Macbeth w h/ ^ nt to Tri Dn i to India by the overland route 
lacbeth when the witch X IS in the Tyger, a fact which is 

p. ^ er pus ^nd T s to AIqdd 

their u^dm , tJlCy fo,,owcd the old carawT’ rnaster the Tyger. 

* The Da ' nstream fo Basra - From herein® to the Euphrates, and mad* 

2 p n p :Jl^> are w ent to Ormuz, where the: 
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were arrested by the Portuguese and sent to Goa* Eventually, however, they 
escaped and, after many adventures, three of them, Ralph Fitch, John New- 
bery, and William Leedes, reached the Imperial Court at Agra in_ 15S5, but 
only the first-named returned alive to England. Fitch describes Agra as a 
very great city and populous, built with stone, having fair and large streets, 
with a fair river running by it, which falleth into the gulf of Bengala, It hath a 
fair castle and a strong, with a very fair ditch.’ In 1608 the East India Com¬ 
pany received permission from the Emperor Jahangir to hire a house to serve 
as a factory on the banks of the TaptI at Surat, and this was the cradle of the 


ex- 


British Empire in India. 

But the English came to India as merchants, not as antiquarians or 
plorers. and were little interested in the religion or culture of the country. An 
exception may be made in the case of the two chaplains. Lord and Ovington. 
Henrv Lord’s Display of Two Forraigne Sects in the East Indies (1630) is the 
first Enelish account of the Hindus and ParsTs of Surat, and Ovington’s 
Vn v (re tn Surat ill the Year 1689 also contains a number of lively and interest- 
■ t>; f, -lions There was, however, a steady stream of travel literature re- 
lng observa ■ s£ , vent eenth century, and upon one great poet the magic 
latmg to inena reactec i powerfully. John Milton, sitting in blind solitude, 
of the ‘Silken t . dangers compassed round’, must have been deeply im- 
‘by darkness anay^ Bf thc Mughal Empire given by travellers like Sir 

pressed by the a nro hable that lie heard more than one of them first- 
Thomas Roe, and it is pmu 

hand When we read how 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold 
Satan exalted sat 


■ jj instinctively go back, as Milton s must have gone back, to Roe's 
° ur "Itic first interview with the Emperor Jahangir, when ‘high on a gallery, 
dr -Sv canopy over him and a carpet before him, sat in great barbarous state 
T nrcat Mogul’. References to India in Milton’s epic are almost toonumer- 
the Y‘ be quoted, but few can forget the wonderful description of the fig-tree, 
beneath the branches of which Adam and Eve take refuge after eating the 

forbidden fruit: 

They chose 

The figtree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms. 

Branching so bioad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade. 

High over-arched, with echoing walks between; 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes, cut through thickest shade.* 

1 p or other references to the Indian fig-tree in English literature see the article on ‘Banyan 
Tree’ in Yule’s Hobson- Jooson. 
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The flying Fiend, winging his way through the air, suasresis to him a fleet of 
East Indiamen under full sail, 

r „ By et l u inocfi a ] winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs. 

Asiatic proper names had a peculiar attraction for Milton ->nd he uses them 
with magnificent effect in the Vision of Adam, where he beholds 

„ „ , , . the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can 

And Samarkand by Oxus, Temir’s throne 
To Paquin of Sinacan tings, and thence. 

To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul 
Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind ' ' ' 

And Sofala thought Ophir, 

Nor, lastly, can wo on.it the beautiful and arresting 11 ,He pen-picture of 
The utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 

To ; , Dusk faces Wlth white silken turbants wreathed. 

whose Cour^was^o^ramatf a n d ’ WaS the land of thc Great Mogul, 

Popular drama ylnrcngzefie in r67^Tii?- ntaSt ' Ca - 1Iy ’ portrayed in Drydei ?’ s 

narratives of the twn ini Pression was strengthened by the 

were translated into Fnolkh- Fre "£ h trav ellers, Tavernier and Bernier, which 
Empire. European tmve ?J" l6 ? 4 ’ and § iv e a vivid picture of the Mughal 
centuries usually took" th iu iT India in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Tf iey looked upon them« J Tuham " iadan point of view about the Hindus, 
strengthened by the mil r ^? raded and superstitious, and this attitude was 
^ubois.i w]lo sawonlvthJdfr m W ? rks by missionaries like the Abbe 
nental language it was Ve* ■ of ^' ndu * s m. If Europeans studied any 

with classical literature mrl t ^ ian ' P° etr y of Persia has certain affinities 

Vcrse Was an el'eimnr 6 ^ , eri ! le the stanzas of Sa'di or Hafiz into 
r *^° race - Curiously enoiioh eX 't rC1Se a J mos t as diverting as making versions 

eighteenth* 6 aC<JUainted ™th the lS^i^aSm ° the S W ? t 

littVTu* 2 a - trans,a tion of the Hindu poet pf Chm 5 ,n named Abraham Roger 
attention. The Saxon mission*,-* hartnhari, but these had excited 

created^*" D “midiea (1716). Voltaire’s ,f' e8enba, g became famous for his 
worth/p S T e t nterest, though it was proved'* ? flhe Iore ° nhe „ Ezoi ' r Vedam 
but d/p! f ? r § ery . Rut the great Emperor A ^ afterwards to bc Rinded on a 
and princc - Dara Shukoh, were b ^ l | bar * a nd after him that brilliant 

into p , rave Uer Bernier brought home to p cenly interested in Hinduism, 
Slan of those ancient Sanskrit works ,u nc f a manuscript translation 

’the Upanishads, made by order 

from i ^/ ann ers. Customs, and Ceremonies, 1817 t-i . . , 

lull 7 10 1 823, and had unique opportunities f 0 , f, £ A bbe wandered about south India 

,uJ '■ 0r °bscrvalion, which he uti 1 ized to the 
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of Dara. This fell into the hands of another famous French traveller and 
scholar, Anquetil Duperron, who in 1771 had discovered the Avesta. Duperron 
translated it into a strange mixture of Latin, Greek, and Persian in 1801, and 
this caught the attention of the German philosopher Schopenhauer. 

Meanwhile, in British India, Warren Hastings was encouraging the study of 
Sanskrit for purely utilitarian reasons. He was engaged in drawing up a code 
of laws for the Company’s Hindu subjects, and for this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary to obtain an accurate knowledge of the ancient Sanskrit law-books. In 
1785 Charles Wilkins published a translation of the Bhagavad Gita, the first 
rendering of a Sanskrit work into English, and a few years later Sir William 
Jones (1746-94), the real pioneer of Sanskrit studies and the founder of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, produced his famous version of the Code of Manu, 
the greatest of the Hindu law-books. In 1789 a brahman pandit told him of the 
existence of the Sanskrit drama, and in that year he astonished the Western 
world bv a translation of Kalidasa’s famous masterpiece Sakuntala. Scholars 
now nrosecuted the search for Sanskrit manuscripts with the avidity of ex¬ 
plorers seeking for Australian goldfields, and the study of Sanskrit was put 
upona sdentific footing by H. T. Colebrooke (1765-1837), the greatest ofall 

mention should be made of what is probably the earliest European 
novel about India, written from first-hand experience This is Hardy House 
Calcutta ^ work of an anonymous author apparently a lady, published in 
f onHon in 1789 - Evidently the writer had had first-hand experience of the 
Calcutta of Hastings’s day, and her work combines the characteristics of a 
1 ln4 a travel book. Like many of the novels of the period it is in the form 
n r -? s of letters written by the heroine, Sophia Goldborne, to a close ladv 
of a se ” e t. ]anc | it is of small literary merit, but a pirated edition , ady 

of and a Germa’ 

na infof view, is its very sympathetic attitude to Hind^ToSfia"*F"? 

P °re! their music and dancing, writes thus about * the Gentoos’ -^Th W ^° ad ‘ 

r 6 * st inoffensively and happily of all created beings—their J^ y 1Ve '“ 

thC ^ teaching them, from their earliest infancy, the llsson of^ Py J a8 ° rea " 
tenets teacm e> xil.) She meek » u “ of kindness and 

benevolence^ at Benares’, with whom stnffalk nw"’ 3 student of ‘ the 
Gentoo u ° lV * v e broad princioles of vU? u® a ? latonicall Y in love. She 

understands the she aLires Jhehr^Ji^ dass system > which she 

approves of, bestowed on a ? S W ^° ]* aVe * counten ances such as 

Guido would have bestowed on a heavenly saint’. She seems to have no ob¬ 
jection to Hmdu ^try and she even admires the devoted self-sacrifice of the 

sad. She is h SesT H ndifim K t 0 *** of Emigration. She is 
taught the P rm .L, she h .„ ^' m by her brahman student, and in one letter 

she^eveo Um W™ a Hindu ' ' Ashamed of 

modern Chris . ® a convert to the Gentoo faith, and have 

♦ This and the fol !^!Tbv Joh,?M a J e j nserted by the Editor. 

* A reprint, anno # ^ Hindn^V ,ane > was published by Thacker, Spink andC' 0 -. 

Calcutta, I9° 8, 'ndus; from the Portuguese gentio, ‘genlUe*. 
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my Bramin [rfc] to instruct me per diem.' (Letter XXVI.) The convenient death 
ot the brahman (‘O! he was all that heaven has ever condescended to 
human nature—and I will raise a pagoda to his memory in my heart, that shat 
endure till that heart beats no more’) makes it possible for Sophia to 
without misgivings the young East India Company officer who has been P ay 
mg her court (‘ for much did he honour and prize my Bramin ’) (Tetter 
£d return to England. The novel ,s a striking comment on the effects of self' 

xs ,he rise of ,he Eva " scUa 

-o u „ns s x^' b, t i h rl“' e s sssff&s* «* 

Schlegel. Schlegel on hi« 6 Gerraan P° et ar >d philosopher Friedrich von 
Language and Wisdom ofthTf^- *° , G 0 ermany ’ Published his work On the 
literature, which had ■ Ind ! ans This sudden discovery of a vast 

Western world, was the m m T" Cd unknown for so many centuries to the 
of the treasures of classiea?% im ?°v tant event °f its kind since the rediscovery 
coincided with the Germ* l ltcr ature at the Renaissance, and luckily it 
Schopenhauer as a new rw, • Romantlc revival. The Upanishads came to 
That incomparable b t ° f revelation - 

ttSF? dee P* original S Srif. thc s P irit t0 ‘he very depths of the soul. From 
of kindreH nd h ? ,y and earnest snlrl^T^ tho y 8llts arise > aild the whole is pervaded 
early enin-»r* Plrits ' And oh how ih ndiai ? a jr surrounds us, and original thoughts 
tha/of the ^ ted Jewish supersthion«° r T OU fu y s the mind here washed clean of all 
been the sol/ J81nals ’ so beneficial an*/” th f wbole world there is no study, except 
ace of my Uf e j t wi] . , ad so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It has 

Through Schopenh b h ® SO,ace of my death - 7 

of exDenV erfnan ‘ranscendentiP Hartmann, Sanskrit philosophy profoundly 
the £/L»,v Ce , are only phennm!» 1Sm ' ? a 1 nt ’ s ® rea ? central doctrine, that things 
concerned This may be a rn” a v* tbe thing-in-itself, is essentially that of 
knowledop. * n< han culture lnc * d ® nce - However, Kant was indeed deeply 
that^Thev aVai,ab,e at thi' eature . d . on India ‘he basis of The 
why thev^ 3re £? nt le, that is whv° ii ^ b V s h>s judgement of the Hindus was 
right in d?/' 6 t asiIy su bdued by the T natlons are tolerated amongst them and 
busi 'ness and mui Tartars ' * • • They are industrious and up- 
vaksha * °A Tlie C/otld WesseneerTth* t honest than the Chinese.’ Kalidasa’s 
wifp • *t nds a mes sage by the^rrm’ tbat beaut *ful lyric in which the banished 
s‘[l n , tb ? dis ‘ant Xfilavas T™ 00 ™'™**. hurrying northwards, to his 
sd i Cr $ accW| ental parallel in the passage in 

southwards, to greet the land or? q T n cal,s the c,ouds ’ aS they fly 

Howard, the Engi ish deteirofoSst writT i‘ The poem in honour of Luke 
7 Welt ah Will 8 ’ Wnlten by Goethe in 1821 is, on the other 

uwre^rcadaWe ver riOUS * y ^ a °^®^’ , p^ e ^* r ® d ^ >u P® i ron’s^ba e h ?0 ’ 3rd • 59 ,’ f 425_6 ' 
Metaphysics, p. 337 . consolation in the suffer, ngs 0 f life and death'. Elements of 
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hand, full of conscious allusions to the Meghaduta, which Goethe had read 
and admired in Wilson’s translation (1813)* 

Sakuntala was translated into German by Forster in I 79 1 * aR d was w el- 
corned by Herder and Goethe with the same enthusiasm that Schopenhauer 
had shown for the Upanishads. Goethe’s epigram on the drama is well known: 

Willst Du die Bliite des friihen, die Fruchte des spateren Jahres, 

Willst Du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was sattigt und nahrt, 

Willst Du den Himmel, die Erde, mit Einem Namcn begreifen; 

Nenn’ ich Sakontala, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt. 

Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and Heaven itself in one sole name combine? 

I name thee, O Sakontala! and all at once is said. 


The Prologue of Faust, where the author, stage-manager, and Merry- 
Andrew converse, is modelled on the prologue of the Sanskrit drama, which 
consists of a dialogue between the stage-manager and one or two of the actors, 
including the Jester or Fool ( vidushaka ). Goethe had at one time formed a plan 
for adapting Sakuntala for the German stage. He toyed with the idea of 
metemosvchosis, and used to explain his attachment to Frau von Stein by the 
hvnothesis that they had been man and wife in a previous existence. Goethe’s 
noems Der Gott und die Bayadere and the Pariah trilogy were based on 
Indian legends Which he had found in the German translation of Sonnerat’s 
Vo ™es aux Indes. The first part of the trilogy contains the pariah’s prayer to 
™ Brahma. The second part tells of the brahman wife who has faithless 
SIms is beheaded by her husband. Her son wishes to bring her back 
huHoins her head to the body of an executed woman. The new 

*The Pariah s Thanks . 

Mighty Brahma, now I'll bless thee! 

’Tis from thee that worlds proceed’ 

As my ruler 1 confess thee, 

For of all thou takest heed. 

All thy thousand ears thou keepest 
Open to each child of earth; 

We’mongst mortals sunk the deepest 
Have from thee received new birth.' 

Be «n! n m ’nd, the woman’s story 
Who through grief, divine became- 

N «Tu l WaU to view His glory 
Who omnipotence can claim. (Trans. A. Bowring) 

A A „ The Pariah, was written bv Michael f 0 , no wring.) 

A drama, becr> Actually it wi?? Beer ( l8o °- 33 ). a brother of thi 
composer MJ commented?!-™ ln } I oufl l f Eed advocacy of Jewish em 

ancipation, and » mmented ironically that the Pariah is a ‘disguise. 

; i® ctures of August Wilhelm voi 
-krit, appointed in 1818) in Bonn 
id of brant ^ - his prose writings Heine again and ogair 

* F. Wilhelm, ‘ D a * cinrich Heines’, Saeculum, x/2 Freiburg, 19511, pp. 20S ' 
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makes critical comments about the first achievements of Western Indoloay 
and opposes biased interpretations of Indian culture. In his poetry (Book of 
Songs, etc.) we find iromcal references to Indian myths such as that about 
Visvaimtra who makes efforts to win the cow of plenty. However, the romantic 
approach is predominant: r J ’ 

° T ^, w ‘ nss son g> my dearest, 

I will carry you off, and go 

To where the Ganges is clearest, 

There is a haven I know... 

And lightly, trespassing slowly, 

Far in^h j, pIac ‘ d > { *mid gazelles; 

R v P dlStance > lhc holy 
River rises and swells. 

°, that we two were by it! 

Heine’s Lotus-blossom became 

n °wn as a song set to music by Schumann: 
T ^Und tlJS "u i0SS0m cowers 

Her forehead S d n S bright beanis 5 
She waftc r T PI "S f° r hours, 

The Mon ° r Sll<! n ' Sht among dre ams. 

Hew?i n,h , eisherl °ver, 

To him alone 6 k Wlth his gaze; 

The fair n She Uncov ers 

s »= 8 'o«";r° fhetra “- 

We femerT ibcr lht , * llh '»v= -rSKgr* 

yZ Bhartr ‘hari : 

when we read Hp‘ SaPy anyam icchathw, mayi sa vira kta 

' d Heine ’^ Poem: ^ sa ^no ’nyasaktah. 

A Wk 1 ng man loves a m 
Whose heart for , , aidetl 

’** Wan " d 

Coleri'dge te S' r '|"f c to a 'P ec “htt lo whal ‘ x ^“ e '”' s »»* by L. Unlcrraeyer.) 
through the medium 0 f(W Pi0tleers of the p nd ,'? n Philosophy influenced 
rather than Germany f or ; n T^ ny '. ShelIe y and Wr? l Sh Romantic movement 
miniscences of Hindu tk n n f p!ratl on, but thni rdsworth Iooked t0 France 
these poets had anv ? u ®h t - There is no e * i pailt heism seems full of re- 
ature in tnSi? ^f C1£iI fnter «t in Indh dence > however, that either of 
n. \V e must attribute the;’ ° r ^ ad read much Indian liter- 

r Cystica! ideas chiefly to Neo- 
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platonism, which itself may have been influenced by Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Attempts to show that William Blake's poetry was directly influenced by India 
are equally unconvincing and the theory that some of the names of his mytho¬ 
logical beings are Indian-inspired is equally so. His art, however, shows that 

\iri. aC * , Seen ’ rna § es or pictures of the Hindu gods, and that he had read 
Wilkins s translation of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Hindu philosophy played an important part in the American Transcendent- 
aiist movement, which was a strange compound of Plato and Swedenborg, 
German idealism, Coleridge, Carlyle, and Wordsworth. Emerson, one of the 
leading spirits in the movement, though he was no Orientalist, had read 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Persian literature in translations. Ideas which he had im- 
bibed m this way emerge from time to time in his essays, especially those on 

tiff? u SOUl and C,rclcs \ and in r his Po^ry. Human personality presented it¬ 
self to him as a passing phase of universal Being. Bom of the Infinite to the 
infinite it returns. Nowhere does Emerson’s Transcendentalism find more 
complete expression than in his remarkable poem Brahma : ' 


If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
1 keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The Western response to Indian culture, which manifested itself in »v, 
just mentioned among others, came to its first culmination at the enT r T 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century’ HoweL “ ° fthc 
number of Western poets, essayists, novelists, and philosophers S a 8 ? at 
be indebted to the cultural heritage of the south Asian subcontinent * *° 
We must thank the great scholars of lndology for providing 
appr^h ,o India with a scientific foundation' Indotogy 2 ttf 2 sh 
Wifliam Jones, who declared in his presidential address tothe Asiatic S^cietv 

Teuton^ i m t * iat ^ ans ] cr * t ‘ Greek, Latin, and probably the Celtic and 
Teutonic languages, sprang from a common source, no longer existing- lid 
this led to the foundation of the science of Comparative Phfloloev bvFronr 
B °PP >n 1816. ‘If I were asked’, says Max mSSt ••tvhoY 7 ~ 3 FranZ 
important discovery of the nineteenth * , er ’ 1 considered the most 

history of mankind! I shou.dTnsw" 'K™™' 

dupfte^^^Noree^yr 11 ’ 6 ' ^ 

Jones arui Colebrooke had bothTen^sonTeS. y t0 G c!a * sical Sanskrit > ‘hough 
scripts were obtained, and in, .838 Rosen pubiished fcSiSS 
9 Sce R S ’ La Re "‘»s*a„ce orientate, Paris, 1950. 
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the hymns of the Rig Veda. Milestones in Indology were the Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionaries of Bohtlingk (Petersburger War ter buck) and Mon ier-Williams, 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catabgorum, and editions of famous Sanskrit texts, 
Rosen’s work was carried on by Bumouf, Roth, and Max Muller, and from 
their patient researches sprang the study of Comparative Religion, which has 
had an effect upon modern thought only comparable to that of Darwin’s 
Origin of pecwb.N ax Muller said that the two great formative intluences in 
his h e weix, ■ ^ l E eda and the Critique of Pure Reason. The publication, in 

1 utnVshio of Mai Ser * es the Sacred Books of the East, under the 

time to the ordinary ^adcr^Vlf HindU scri P tures avai!able for the firsL 
homage to the great scholar perhaps ’ 15 thc P ro P er P lace to P a y 

krit learning, but also to h u ^ $ ° much n0t , ° nIy t0 P°P ulanze Sans_ 
tion between East and w f o down die barriers of prejudice and misconcep- 
scriptures revealed For , cst * Sanskrit led to Pali, and the study of the Buddhist 
greatest of all Indian ^ to the West the life and teachings of the 

Buddhist studies were^ 1 ^ 0 * 18 re ^ orniers ’ Gautama Buddha. Pioneers in 

Trenckner. Standard wo ^h 011 ^ Lassen, Rhys Davids, Stcherbatsky and 

and linguistics. Scholar a ^P earc ^ on Indian history, literature, religion, 
research, not only from near ^ y Western countries took part in this 
but front Poland and Mn '. France, and Germany (still the majority), 
research led to a new ^ r01 ? Switzerland and Denmark, etc. Western 

^ d ^ an d Western schnif 0n * n India and collaboration between 
,r dliam Jones and p\* T \ las a ^ wa y s proved most fruitful since the days of 
missionaries, n on g before, in the days of the first travellers and 

] t would be out of 1 

^ork of archaeologi s ^ aC p^ ere t0 more than a passing reference to the 
IVForti an Alexan? ler ^° ns devoted scholars, including Horace 

smne^ Sir John Marshall, and Sir 

by discot °. llg ' bu ned secrett ob hvion, brick by brick and stone by 

Bactr?anl- mg «* £?* ° fIndiji ’ s S 1 ™ past. In .834 James Prinsep, 
tions the r° mS> enablcd schoi-T f KharoshthI al Phabet from the bilingual 
constVSthT entS 0f ^Stt\ fo r the first time to read the early inscrip- 

the excavatiorofrn Uhamm adani£of b th^ ed m ) Q - p ff on ' atld so to re ‘ 
and Indian imu the re ™ams of h ° ry , oftlie country. In the present century, 

Asian history, ha s fuSdaSLuv’“ 

Tn -wW;*;,/ , , Udr nentally altered our approach to south 

In addition to the sciemifi 

b,t'?f, P 7 P / Ula ; r . b° ks ’ Suc h of Indian civilization, a great num- 

^ . ’ j e ^ l! °f Asia (i8 7c ,\ t Arnold’s famous poem on the 

religion and philosophy. It ; 5 e J™ lave increased our knowledge of Indian 
than through the works of spe c iii; ! ?° re tbrou gh the medium of such books 
become acquainted with India S S ^ at Western poets and thinkers have 
In France, Lamartine, Victor H 

the fascination of India in the cour and de Vigny bear witness to 

poems is modelled on a passage fr °* lb e nineteenth century. One of Hugo’s 

«L. Renou, The Influence of Indian tT ^ ^ V P anishad ‘ l ° Ex0tidsm and 
j 94S, 9 - Wu ghi on French Literature, The Adyar Library, 
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symbolism were among the new literary movements in which Indian culture 
evoked a response, in the form of Mallarme’s Contes indiens or Pierre Loti’s 
picturesque travel book L'Inde sans les anglais, for instance. In Poland, the 
representatives of Mloda Polska (the Young Poland party) were inspired by 
Indian religiosity, as is shown by K. Przerwa-Tetmajer’s Hymn do Nirwany 
(1894), for instance. Not seldom, however, do we find references which show 
ittle more than a taste for the exotic and exaggerated. One example amongst 
many is found in Apollinaire’s La Chanson du Mal-Aime : 


L'epoux royal de Sacontale 
Las de vaincre se rejouit 
Quand il la retrouva plus pSle 
D’attente et d’amour yeux palis 
Caressant sa gazelle mSIe... 


The technical achievements of the nineteenth century, exemplified in the 
completion of the Suez Canal, which ‘welded together’ the world and brought 
iar India near, may have been the initial inspiration for the American Walt 
Whitman’s enthusiastic poem Passage to India (1871):” 


Passage O soul to India! 

Hclaircise the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables ... 

Lo soul, the retrospect brought forward, 

The old, most populous, wealthiest of earth’s lands. 

The flowing literatures, tremendous epics, religions, castes, 

Old occult Brahma interminably far back, the tender and junior Buddln 
Central and southern'empires and all their belongings, possessors ^ 
The wars of Tamerlane, the reign of Aurungzebe, ’ ’ 

The traders, rulers, explorers, Moslems, Venetians, Byzantium the 

Arabs, Portuguese 

The first travelers famous yet, Marco Polo, Batouta the Mom- 
Doubts to be solv’d, the map incognita, blanks to be filled . ’ 


Yet it is more than 
appeal which attracts 


the retrospect brought forward’, it is the trnlv 
ts him to India: ne trul y 


romantic 


£ ,hOUeh ‘'• • 

Again 'whh faircreatTonh'^ 1 ’ l ° mnocent intuitions > 

■«*- by India was Hennann 

conflict between spirituality and sensuality i? ndian thou 8 ht * The 

hari led him to regard the Indian noetashk^^* m the , p ° ems of Bhartri- 

iuuian poet as his ancestor and brother’: 

^zfc^ck^Shchen TV d h r ’ 8 ? au . ch ich 

Heut Weiser, morgen u nd Geist durchs Leben, 

Dem Gotte, mo^ThS^ heu * inni 8 lic h 

® n heiis dem Fleisch ergeben >3 
11 G. W. Allen and C. T. Davis, Walt Whit * 

Critical Note, pp. 242 "'Hainan s Poems, New York, 1955, pp . 233 « 

M P. Wilhelm, ‘The German Res P ons e T J - 
Oriental Society, Vol. 81, No. 4 (1961), p J® lndian Culture’, Journal of the American 
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Yoga and Maya aTC Interwoven in Hesse’s GJasperlenspiel (1 943 ) to 
attaches an imaginary Indian curriculum vitae . In his Siddhartha the way to 
redemption is based on the story of the Buddha, )t is because of such adapta¬ 
tions from Indian thought, as well as novels such as Steppemvotf, that Hesse 
has posthumously become one of the prophets of the 4 psychedelic generation 1 . 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal also had an awareness of India, and in one of his 
poems reflects on samsdra: 

Jede Seele, sie durchwandelt der Geschopfe Stufenleiter .. , 14 
He envisages manifold rebirths: 

Hat GestdterfnachMVi^f^ 6 ' 15 ’ hat Cr werdcnd auch erschaffen: 

Den VanSr den i^ cM Cr duichlaa fnen Wesensleiter: 

A psycholo ' \ dem Sk aVen> Gaukler * Trunkenbold und Streiter. 15 

story Die tempercd th e romanticism of Stefan Zweig, whose 

written in 1922 soium'^ ^ ri ‘ders (The Eyes of the Eternal Brother) was 
warrior who wins a n ime . a ^ tcr be bad visited India. It tells of an Indian 
be sees again and asairf 3 n C [° ry ’ ^ ut w * 10 bills bis own brother, whose eyes 
rwst experie nce the r a ie renounces the world. Ultimately, however, he 
Mann’s short storv n- ^ even biactivity is entangled with guilt. Thomas 
which treats of the in/ C ver ! ausc ^ ten Hopfe (The Transposed Heads, 1940), 
nonic way, a i so u - ® ract ion between body and mind in a sophisticated, 
1 ,°f y f" rotr i the Vctainn logical approach, was suggested to him by a 

einnch Zimmer.:<> tavimsati made known to him by the Indologist 

jSj} "°^ el ^grintenfl ° n the Danish writer Karl Gjellerup (1857-1919), 
tOBDthn-' 1 ^ tel * s of a Dairen* 0 Pilgrim Kamantta), which won him the 
attainino WUb help of r°!jl f ? rcibl >' separated on earth and brought 
wife tries i* 1 ™* 10 ' In Den r,.;j U ^ dha m th e-paradise of the west, both finally 
becomes t ? ma be him abandon^* 5 HuMru ( The Perfect Wife), the Buddha’s 
Wanderer eader of a re ii„- ^ 1S reniJ nciation, but is converted by him and 
Leo Tnl t” is ba!°a 5 ° rder ‘ Qjellerup’s Verdensvandrerne (The 

to a Drnfni, j azan ' Gradual! v v*" COntact with Oriental literature at the 
and Hindu vi Unders tending of , ls 'pbdlectual interest in Indian culture led 
doleof non “7 * ilh “"”fno« “ 7 bought. He amalgamated Buddhist 

, t t pri ?; 

rol toy, as author of the ie„™ f 1 * and work of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

,J Like you, forerunner and mc * u i a stron g influence on Gandhi, 

intensevoted mthe^esh 6 ’ ma to ^ r o°w ^ ziszagein t ? ^ 7 ? natural 

14 ‘Every soul passed along the slen.i u ’ ^ " 

, but knowing 0 f his becoming, ] n becom° f Creation -’ 

0 a 0 being which he has climbed ■ the 8 1,6 ilas a,so created, has copied the forms 
and tighter. u ‘ «eva m p ire> the base slave, buffoon, drunkard, 

1(1 F. U ilhclm, ‘Thomas Mann tiber seineindiaev, i 
197°) pp. 399 ft. ” Milan I. Markovitch ti Le Sende\ Euphorion Vol. 64,1 

’ r °woi a Gandhi, Paris, 1928. 


, nos. 3-4, 
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who regarded himself as a disciple of the Russian writer. Tolstoy congratul¬ 
ated him on his successful struggle in South Africa, where he founded a 
Tolstoy Farm’ which was to be a faithful copy of an Indian ashram. Ad- 
herence to the principles of non-violence, service to mankind, and simplicity 
oflife were as characteristic of Tolstoy in his later phase as of Gandhi, who 
advocated that social and political progress should be based on moral and 
religious principles. 

It was also through Tolstoy’s influence that a famous French writer gained 
a deep understanding of Indian thought. This was Romain Rolland (1866- 
* 944 )» called the ‘Leo Tolstoy of France’ by Gorky, and the ‘Conscience of 
urope by Stefan Zweig. He wrote a monograph on Gandhi, and his Essai 
sur a mystique et Vaction de I'Inde treats of the Indian saint Ramakrishna and 
his student Vivekananda, on both of whom he wrote biographies. Rolland 
ul!y appreciates the combination of mystic insight and moral policy in the 
work of these Indian teachers and emphasizes its universal appeal. His diary 
(published as Inde in 1952) bears witness to his role of mediator between India 
and the West. 

British rule irf India resulted in the appearance of a body of Anglo-Indian 
literature. 18 Among the most successful of its writers was Rudyard Kipling 
(1865-1936), whose verdict that ‘East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet’, out of its context, 1 * has been as often taken for granted as it 
has been disputed. His Indian novels and short stories, such as the Jungle 
Books (1894 and 1895) and Kim (1901), both of which were later made into 
films, are adventurous blends of elements from the Indian scene Very different 
was E. M. Forster’s famous novel, A Passage to India (1924), which throw* * 
critical light on British rule and, in the romantic symbolism of its three^L 
Uons ‘Mosque’, ‘Caves’, and ‘Temple’, reveals a deep unde l^.^ 
Indian psychology. Rumer Oodden gives a fascinating description SSL* 
in Kingfishers Catch Fire, which explores the effects of alien*, of ^ ashnur 
isolated Europeans, as does her Black Narcissus in which th ^ rroun ^ in 8 s 011 
an English religions sisterhood atrce 3 S S t '''? ,b “ ot 
Himalayan state which constitute a Sn« team nS’f Me ta a 
Elephant Hill, Robin White has written an Y utlable t0 meet. In 

theme, in which an Indian boy is torn between hi* fvf? 10 ? °u Chalk circle 
missionary, and his real father-aconflK^r-father, an American 

sister-in-law who loves the boy’s father TwoA™ by Z missionar y’ s 

of India are Pearl Buck and Louif B r 0m fidd tZT" n0V , eHstS 7 b ° Wrote 
her books about China wrote Cnnu. m Tb ? fo , r ! ner » better known for 
an attempt at reconciling ChrictJa™ ’ My Beloved, which can be regarded as 

Louis Bromfield became^vorld famnn^ Hl ^ eliefs - The novel for which 
the bursting of a dam constructed by EuTonea^ ? ains Came < J 937 )» in which 

true characters of the people concert ? IndianstatereveaIsth e 

symbolic intent in giving his novel r n ,1/ ai ? eS ^ l ton has perhaps a more 
„ 18 For details, see The Cambridge Hi stor » f *,! ZOn (l933 > a Himalayan setting 
Part 3, ch. X. y °E English Literature, Vol. 14, Cambridge, 1961, 

,s The ballad, written in 1889, goes on- 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at r- j. 

But there is neither East nor West ~,°“ s grea * Judgement Seat; 

When two strong men stand face torL J .l' nor breed > nor birth, 

ace, though they come from the ends of the earths 
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with a Lamasery called Shangri-La preserving the spiritual treasures of man¬ 
kind, a modern utopia in a world threatened by technology. 

The number of travel books on India is tremendous. Ever since the Age of 
Discoveries, travellers, merchants, missionaries, and diplomats have written 
about the south Asian subcontinent, and since the end of the nineteenth 
century this type of literature has greatly increased. Many such books merely 
aim at catering for a certain European taste for Oriental glamour. Others give 
realistic ^ escripjons an are of true literary worth, for example Alberto 
Moravia s _ J n f ia ( l 9 & 2 ) and Allen Ginsberg’s Indian Journals 
^J°Iridiva bez chudes [Conflagration in India) by Arthur Lunquist 

,<m8) by °- Tstostoki " a - «"• 
tween Gandhi and Lenin k as P ects of modern India. The contrast be- 
the Commissar (1945), but his 77^ * n ArtIlur Koe stIer’s book The Yogi and 
alistic pilgrimage to India H t Lotus ami the Robot , written after a ration- 
ments on Hindu Yoga ' 311 ^ a ^ an *958-9, scintillates with biting com- 
Since the days of Friedrirh d- , 

made literary adaptation-int n K UC ^ ert (*788-1866), Western writers have 
several poetical versions of V / ' r 0Wn hmguages of Indian works. We find 
Sanskrit poems have even ht ° ° ^amayaiiti, by Mallarme for instance. 

Albanian, by Anton Zakof i Sfifi trans]at ed into such unfamiliar languages as 
do long enumerations th,- „ 7*93°)) which demonstrates more clearly than 
Kalidasa 5 dramas, especial!,, 1 ^ res P°nse to Indian poetry in the West, 
in o near y every European f * S ^hijnanasakimtala, have been translated 
,f/f/frf ,he P**l Gh^, n , n8 u ase ’ illclu(lil, e Czech (by H. Hrubin) and 
“2 Cm ‘ a “ ft=S r?' C<,Sbuc - ■86^.918 ).Lkwuali Ji The 

Who tmfslatedv^o^ 6 been staged inZl ° f RabIndranat J T ^ re 

for this poet- V s ‘ 0us works ofTaS, Y ^ Ur l opean theatres - Andre Glde - 
respect I mioh* ? med to me t gorc > y oiced the then-prevalent enthusiasm 
ing myself befoJS° St sa y devof 00 tbinker of modern times deserved more 

’ ISTS?, hc 1 t0 ° k pICaSUre m humbl " 

Europeans hav^d b f S'^ 10 sing faefore God ’ 2 ° 

Society was found ed ^ their f aith a h T ce , Iltur >' an . increasin g number of 
Buddhist sects have alS H ' p - BlavSv Indm " re!lglons ' A Theosophical 

Tantra is stronger tha n p COlneill tobein e k M in ^ 75, M a number - of neo ' 

finence on the Irish I ever before u j' Nowadays the interest in Yoga and 
‘Hermetic Society’ . Wi «iam Butkfy 6 ? IaVa / S S had a remarkable j n ‘ 

ZXrZ SwSlto^d hta .b. to Indian 

ind Mnhirii r’u Vh ° m Yeafqt^ 1 tlal role 10 thls respect: Tagore, 
in l9 JL caJ j ed afte t , latte rji, who brou S h ted 7/,c Ten Princi P a! Vpanishads, 
poem he after the latter, Yeats ! ght about belief in rebirth. In the 

writes: 

But'S Sahm Uld Pray> 

‘Pray f 0r no h ™ ln said - 

Every night lU b 8, say 

* l. Rcnou. The Influence of l ndia „ T/ " ed 

tie nch Literature , Adyar Library, I 94 &, 

p- 
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“I have been a king, 

1 have been a slave. 

Nor is there anything. 

Fool, rascal, knave. 

That I have not been .. 

ve^ U c CmptS r°i SP w ea ^ the t ea c hin g of Ramakrishna in the West have proved 
aiml nccessful. Vcdantic in its theology, it has been combined with social 

SDrino «,ol VCrS f ‘V tS appea1, il f c g ard ed each religion as a ‘ghat’ to the 
lishetfth p f - ^°dh ea d. Ramakrishna’s disciple Swam! Vivekananda estab- 
Ved7 nt ,^ an ! akri i na ^onin l897 ’ three years after he had founded the 
States 'JSXl ' T hlS miss,on had great influence in the United 

the miss on’ "^" 2If am « pr , ominent wri ters engaged in furthering 
la ,“f on L s aims were Aldous Huxley and Christopher Isherwood The 
Matter, together with Swam! Prabhavananda translated the n/,„ , °T‘_ 1 “® 

Sankara’s C*«hW of MurMnkZ A *° d 

¥^[ em WorIdwas edited in 1948 by Huxley, Isherwood, G Heart"! van 
pruten, and various Indian monks. For those ‘not congenitally members of 
an organised church’, Aldous Huxley advocated the line taken byRama- f 
Krishna and Vivekananda as ‘the minimum working hypothesis’: 

That there is a Godhead, Brahman, Clear Light of the Void, which is the 
unmanifested principle of all manifestation. 

That the ground is at once transcendent and immanent. 

That it is possible for human beings ... to become actually identical ,„;,u 
the divine ground. wu " 

That to achieve this unitive knowledge of the Godhead is the final cna 
and purpose of human existence. 1 ena 

Not only Indian religion, but also Indian philosophy has occ»n;„d , 

of Western thinkers from Kant and Schopenhauer onwards £ ed ^ minds 
compared Indian and Christian mysticism in his Deux sources II?" Ber S son 
that the ultimate aim of the Hindu was ‘s’Svader de ["f; a , nd recognized 
Weltanschauung der indischen Denker (iooc) u Albert CrV? V - 16 ’ and ,n Die 
the ‘ life-negation ’ of Indian thought in contradicting^ ,® ltzer emphasized 
well as .0 .hose of Za,a.h„ S ,ra itSaSEfiSSZ?"" b ' U ' fs - 
In the twentieth century science and leamino ? p . rs - 
approach with a universalist attitude. The imaginanf 1 3 bi& * ed Westem 
East and West should, it is felt, be removed* Ld ^ g as , s curtain ’ between 
Postulated in place of the parochial limitations of th^ humanism is bei »g 
formerly * world histories ’ were confined ti l f h I ecent past -“ Whereas 

writer’s own country of cental imnnrtl* Eu ^ ope and Asia Minor, with the 
stands to reason that equal rights fif W ‘ thm th , 1S framework > tod »y it 
ceded to other continents, as is evident f e ? aa space) should be con- 
Toynbee. Such a change in emphasis is the ..^!, toncal w °rks of Arnold 

fine arts, and for the production of m«/? 3 7 vaid f° r other sciences, for the 
In the field of sociology. Max WeberlnHnd” d'w^® 8 * 
his Die Wirtschaftsethik der WeltreltJi! 1 , ? induism and Buddhism in 
Karl Marx had started presenting hic^,f” e ” » l6 T 17 ^ But as ea rly as 1853 

" English translation: Mian Thoughtandi, ™ "*“** prob,e “S in the 

" R. Iyer (ed.). The Glass Curtain betwee,. * t 1 evelo J >ment > London and New York 103& 

As, a and Europe, London, 1965, pp . 329 ff; 
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New York Daily Tribune. While Marx restricted himself to the assumption of 
an ‘Asiatic mode of production’, Lenin imposed the Marxist theory of the five 
stages of historical development on the interpretation of the history of India 
and other Asian countries. 

In works such as Yoga und der Westen (1936) and Vber Mandalasymbolik 
(1938), the psychologist C. G. Jung showed how modern psychology could 
elucidate Yoga and Tantnsm, and even profit by a confrontation with these 
systems. According to Jung, the ‘psychology of the unconscious’ has jts 

of the ‘collective unconscious Jung S P 8 **? 1 ?** 
pretation of Indian myths andlymSfs ^ ** Heinnch Zimmer t0 the ,nter * 

occasional adaptations In ^ an influence has been restricted to 

Prince of Wales to construe ft, » h commissioned by George IV when 
this became the most extra 6 Ro ^ a Pav ilion at Brighton, for example, and 
West, demonstrating the . va S an t specimen of Mughal architecture in the 
there were even couotrv-W.u“-century ‘Indian taste’. In Great Britain 
word ‘bungalow’ has become CS t n f ncban style. Nowadays the Indian 

one-storey villa. a Wld espread term in the West for the modern 

In India itself colo * 

Oriental ^!]eg e ^i ost ^ a °8e but fascinating amalgamations of 
Paniah &nd ^ Corbusier deem arcbl t e cture. After Independence, Albert 
Western 3 / Chandigarh, whidwT* ^ new . ca P ital °f the Indian state of 
polis ha« k DCtionalism and Indian 6 ^ 6 0ped in ^° a remarkable mixture of 
Sri Aurok 6 ^ 11 Under constructim? town ’P lannin g- Since 1968 a new cosmo- 
h^nK' 1 “ P ;" 1 dich '"*= Auroville, named after 

mandala in^ 11 . lhe ' re,r ipleofTmtK/.^ l 0sophy 11 is 10 become a city of 
mankind. ^ form 0 f a town ent!^ ^ Matnmandir ) in the centre—a virtual 
While East As‘ str ucted by all nations and open to all 

although^rgY? ^ es tem pa^ng^j^'^ ari has had a remarkable in- 
style in a picture , r £ 03868 m which it k appeal °f India has been less evident, 
tion of such as in e - l - Kirchner,s 

devoted to Buddhi^! Y Janta frescoes asi S somethin g to the representa- 
found in the Jan?/!®’ but th6 inspSSi*^ 1 ^ b y Griffith. A. Kubin was 

works. And several of r° l0Ur prints of Hokusai 7 5ansara ’ coll6Cti on is to be 
are iconogranhS f Gau 8 u m’s scuIdw*,?! rathe r than in Indian Buddhist 

The scZof^ 1 ? lndebt6d to CSSS?*?'* la P erIe > Idole * la C0 « uiUe) 
(Milaraspa) and he desk Yf S attra «ted by ratber tha n to any Indian model. 
His sculnt.lrt ;^ des,g ned a Temple of I £ Ind,an and Tibetan mysticism 
Spirit of Budrii ? resont a bstract conceotin era tion for the Maharaja of Indore. 
Kft' G “^heima"^wever ; Uswooden«gnre, t te 
ture of rr»ii«- * ^° r exam P le - Although th*, ”? * Us ‘ n 8 the spiral as a symbol of 
j j- 8 10us experience being induced w 'l 00 hint in ancient Indian liter- 
r . as exemplified in the work of A t ? tbe Use °f drugs, modern psyche- 
lor mandalas, and names pictures a fj We h for one, shows a predilection 
I Abrams’s All Things are Part of One Th: * nd * an concepts, for example 
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In the early 1950s, Indian classical music was introduced into western 
Europe and North America, mainly through the pioneering efforts of Pandit 
Ravi Shankar and, a few years later, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. These two emi¬ 
nent musicians gave concerts in many cities of the world, sometimes to small 
audiences and for insignificant remuneration, but their incredible technique 
and musicianship did not pass unnoticed, and by the beginning of the 1960s 
they were already performing to full concert-halls, at least in the larger cities. 
Admittedly the audiences often consisted mostly of Indians, but more and 
more Westerners were gradually being brought into the fold. As news of their 
success reached India, other famous musicians, such as Ustad Vilayat Khan, 
Ustad Imrat Khan, Ustad Bismillah Khan, and Pandit Nikhil Bannerjee, 
were persuaded to visit the West and were received by groups of enthusiastic 
followers. Perhaps Indian music might never have reached much beyond a 
select audience if it were not for the fact that Yehudi Menuhin and the 
‘Beatles’ became interested in it. Menuhin’s interest was an important factor 
in conveying to the ‘serious’ musicians of the West that Indian music was a 
complex and sophisticated musical form which had retained a feeling of 
spontaneity and audience communication in spite of being a system of 
classical music. 

Apart from the fact that there is a growing awareness of Indian music, and 
that a few modern composers such as Alan Hovhaness, Peter Feuchtwanger, 
John Barham, and Olivier Messiaen have tried to utilize elements of Indian 
music in their’eompositions, there does not appear to have been much impact 
on ‘serious’ music in the West. 

The ‘Beatle’ involvement with Indian music and with Ravi Shankar did, 
however, result in a short period of hysteria when numerous ‘pop’ and jazz 
groups, and films, as well as radio and television advertisements, incorporated 
the sound of the sitar and tahla, largely to be in with the ‘craze’. The sitar be¬ 


came fashionable, as did Ravi Shankar; Indian music was swept along on a 
wave of popularity, but it was clear from the outset that it was the sound of the 
instruments which was the focal point of the craze, not Indian music in itself. 
Some of the “Beatles” songs do, of course, show the influence of Indian 
culture, but their achievement lies rather in broadening the horizon of ‘pop’ 
music than in channelling it in any one direction. By using Indian instruments 
and some Indian philosophical ideas, they showed how foreign elements 
could be incorporated into the mainstream of Western ‘pop’ culture. Purely 
trom the musical point of view, those of their compositions which are said to 
been influenced by Indian music are not particularly Indian, nor do they have 
e spirit of Indian music. One recognizes the occasional Indian motif, the 
fomowra drone and the modal basis, but this appears to be the full extent of 
e ' n fluence. The unique properties of the sitar, for instance, the technique of 
producing sbdnig ones by deflecting the melody string sideways, have not 
een utilized by ese pop musicians. On the rare occasions when this tech- 

tw Ue ,1 s lnn S n SOU " ded ,ike a P aroc, y» for accurate intonation by 

s method req g period of training. Perhaps the influence of Indian 

* c ° n pop H c effects tvL the West can be seen in the gradually increasing 
e of drone-li ■ e greater use of modes, and the more frequent use 

of melisma in the songs. M 
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The moment of hysteria is now over, but a few more non-Indians have he 
come seriously involved with Indian classical music • A “ ave be 

fusing Indian and Western music have not b^een paScu^rl! ‘° US T?* 1 * 31 
It would appear that most of these attempts were or y SUC ? e u ssfu ‘ as 
incomplete understanding of one or the other svstem^!^ 6 ^ - ba ^ ed ° n an 
grammes in many universities, especially in isi^l I fcthnoni usicology pro- 
veloping over the last decade. Some of thee*. a f rt “ America, have been de- 
and a better understanding of Indian music^ \° cused on the music of Asia, 
ments and more realistic attemDts at a,.: cou, d well lead to new develop- 
Apart from the large number of scho la °rs'- c 
engaged on research work in all fields of tL' . Ur0pe and America who are 
in the West are once more fascinated bv In^ d °T 08y ’ peop,e in 3,1 walk s of life 
Indian hemp and the Indian look arc a d ' InCensesticksa » d Splaying 
delic generation’. Indian influence u! accessor j« in the life of the ‘psychf- 

from theWest^each^h VC f ° r esot eric^nUiati™ n 3nd pop ’ music - 

drugs is given a relio- * be ex P er >ence of unitv .’^ aha S urus from India or 
confe hiTO mS'?S"«>' iva.io n , SC th ; “Averse. The use of 
Never before have t f° Wer Power’ is advorJi^’ 3nd Kathmandu have be- 
today when man has <eM? Chieveinen ts of techno^ ag ? mst ‘Aggressiveness, 
these efforts, the infl, * bls ^ 0ot on the moon n ° 8y been so cons Picuous as 
spirituality, j s havfof a** 06 of Indi a, where th? eSpitC ’ ° r in consec l u ence of, 
avin 8 a second renaissance 3Ccent has alwa y s been 
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Conclusion 


by A. L. Basham 


This book was originally intended as a second edition of The Legacy of 
India, published in 1937. It contained fifteen chapters, written by fourteen 
contributors who included some of the ablest scholars of the day. yet only 
four of those chapters have been retained in this volume, and that after con¬ 
siderable editing. The interval between the two volumes is less than forty 
years. Perhaps the time for writing yet a third volume on the lines of this one 
will come even sooner, with the rapid growth of our knowledge of the past 
and the even more rapid change in the world’s attitudes. No book like this, 
even in those chapters dealing with remote antiquity, can be more than pro¬ 
visional. Whatever we may write about India, past, present and future, will be 
open to correction in coming years, and we can only draw up an interim 
balance-sheet. India’s history, like that of many other lands, teaches the lesson 
of her most famous son, Gautama the Buddha, that nothing is permanent, 
that the most solid rocks may crumble, slowly or suddenly, that the values 
and institutions seemingly so securely established may gradually weaken until 
they become mere vestigial traces of their former selves, or may even vanish 
almost overnight. 

Though even in the nineteenth century a few far-sighted people in Britain 
realized that sooner or later their imperial regime in India would come to an 
end, and the conviction spread during the first decades of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the comparative ease and speed with which the British withdrew sur¬ 
prised many nationalist Indians themselves. The orderly replacement of British 
rulers by local ones, however, was offset by immense movements of people 
across the borders of the two succession states of the old Indian Empire, with 
much bloodshed, pillage, and human suffering. The situation was worsened by 
actual hostilities in Kashmir and the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi by a 
Hindu fanatic, an event which flung practically the whole of India into a mood 
ot extreme grief. Many Western observers (especially some of the old British 
governing class) forecast indefinite anarchy—the return of India to the con- 
ditton S he W a S in at the end of the Mughal Empire, broken into several states 

Wl .,. fluctuating boundaries, dominated by warlords constantly harassing and 
raiding one another. 


1 SUC r c ° n< *‘ti° n s did not return was perhaps chiefly due to three factors. 
The first of these was the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi, which had for nearly 
thirty years ins P^ ^ Jsoiplined the Indian National Congress and its 
upporters to se . f ' sac rifice, and continued to do so after his death; 

the average Indian responded to the challenge of the times with remarkable 
selMisciphne A or was the army, police, and civil service in* 

hented by both India and Pakistan from their former rulers. These maintained 
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I™ a " d order and ke P A l the machinery of government in motion in very 
difficult circumstances. A third factor making for stability was the very sense 
of freedom, the faith in the democratic Drocec* 

politically minded Indians and Pakistanis ffiLT iwXT .a 5°? 
Now that their lands were free parliatXS deSaJi! X. ” ‘ WeSt ' 

able hope that regional and sectional wroacs would k ^u ’ 1 j 6r ^ ? vas reason- 
shed. ngs Woud be ri ghted without blood- 

Whatever strains may have been iirnn^H „„ a , 
in India. Unlike most former colonial ^ ! P ° n **’ democrac y has survived 
critic can still freely express his dislike nf t lj ntnes ’ I nd ‘ a is a land where the 
public meeting, and in the polling booth s r/°! ernment > in the Press, in the 
of a rather naive kind, has permeated ^Il 0 lCa COnsciousness > if sometimes 

X^or Tt Sma ^- Peasant “ the ouUyfnVvm? se - t,0n of the population, and 
Sector. It is this, perhaps more than 0 / VlUa L 8e ,s aware of his power as an 

fbSv e w ,°h o aki ? ,an ' °» "h” Mh“hand 0 d her faC,0r - which has India 
SloM I.,'?'L m ? ositi »n of S™* <'™ocracy did not take root so 
the Bengali inW♦ Sl0n, for the governmentWorship the two sections of the 
«*»”StheW tao,! of «■' S7ZZT °“ ° f W«t Pakistan. Thus 
began to __Shevances, and son« *l.? , 8 aw no prospect of legitimately 



the « t0 . b , e loVemed by a sta51e 

were contained and Plen ^ Separatist movement^'- 6 bed together - In India, on 
Mot box. nd P ac, fied because the n^o ! 10 SOme parts of the country 
fndustriaiiy s OM . . P ple as a who >e had faith in the 

years. The n- ut h Asia has 

Wes and sm° ft 1 P»»oy of loci? S? u £? 8r ' ss J n lh « Past twenty-live 
* mac h of jt production ,s virtually fn le °f y based on cotta g e indus- 
° U8hout the sS' 0N r ned or state-controu 8 ^^"’ and ^rge-scale indus- 
though, allowinir c .° nt, nent. Striking!/ 0 ed ’ ,s th e order of the dav 

wnntl- P r0 8ress has £7Jil 

South v S W * tb ™ 0r e unr° 8ress made by cert*° atl ° n » this is not as impres- 
Korea, a n d i r // Com Pr 0 mi s i n g ly y ca C n e ." ta ! n other formerly backward 

PaIfsLn\ teria! > a " d to7/ 0t t0 such as Taiwan, 

/ akls fan has been set k *? e exte nt the ci!u - Umst China. 

ST" y boi, “ 8 te?tt by K the a «*S con ; Pr ° gress of b <*h India and 
material, incurred by the ,/ ° brief I ««iu£? f ?? tat,on of the two states, 
been very considerabl^^ 11 ^^ as a^ J be ^ss, both human and 
j- , ~ are absolutely eS s ent b , e , peac e and co on tb * s con fr°ntation has 
dia s efforts to raise her stand?!! b , efore re al Dro Peratl0n between India and 
Following on the occupah™ ^ have a 'so been !?? y Can be Sieved. In- 
areas of India and proceeded tl T ' bet ’ Ch “a laid , back by anoth er factor, 
vert a greater proportion of J, 0CCUpy them Th! l a,ni t0 certain frontier 
without being able to dislodi^J nati ° na l incom ! Ind,a was forced to di- 
Meanwhile all thl natiom j 5? Ch “ese. ° C ° me to military expenditure, 

ZenCtLT: '7 ha ™ had » *» • terrible 

bigger than a man s hand-the >pulati ( Z ed 1 , °"ost observers a cloud no 

^Plosion’. We have no clear evi- 
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dence of the population of India before the nineteenth century, but there is no 
doubt that it was kept more or less stable by the natural factors of plague, 
drought, flood, and warfare. Whatever its shortcomings, the British regime 
produced a situation in which these factors became progressively less opera¬ 
tive. Rudimentary health precautions, attempts at flood control and famine 
relief, inadequate though they might be, and the absence of enormous 
predatory armies overrunning large areas of the countryside all tenaea to 
lower the death-rate, especially that of small children, without raising e 
standard of living of the masses. The process has operated approximately. y 
geometrical progression, and has been accelerated since independence by in¬ 
creased efforts at epidemic control, child welfare, and famine relief. The 
phenomenal growth of the population has robbed the average south Asian of 
most of the benefits of a greatly increased gross national product. Valiant 
attempts are now being made to lower the birth-rate, by methods which 
would have horrified earlier reformers such as Mahatma Gandhi. Ultimately 
the situation will be brought under control, whether by human effort or 
natural foSsorT more probably, by a combinationof both But meanwhile 
S“r neighbour, are M with> a .mmendou, probiem uu.t.u. m 

their history, r °5^j'' C f 0 Jain, S er unsolved problems, for all the shortcomings 
Neverthelesstad*, foralin^ whm she compares herself with 

of her rulers, has cau ^ ies Communa l, social, and regional tensions have 
many other former country remains a single political unit. Great ad- 
been contamed, d * jn popular education and the literacy rate has risen 
vances haves be ma ^ s { andards Q f higher education may have declined 
considerably, g. zation ha$ advance d so far that India has even exported 
somewhat. In t industry t0 the United States. New strains of seed, 

111 ! ?!2eased use of fertilizer, and the spread of technical knowledge have 
greatly raised agricultural output. How is this affecting the legacy of India 

^ The'socSy^tem based on the joint family and the caste is slowly breaking 
un From the days of the Buddha, if not before, reformers had attacked the 
caste system, but to little real effect. It resisted the Muslim ‘ ulama' and the 
Christian missionaries. But now, at least in the cities, it is beginning to 
crumble. Though one can imagine a caste system permitting miscegenation, 
which in fact seems to have been possible in very early times, the Hindu law¬ 
givers realized that the hierarchical social structure of India depended on 
arranged marriages. These are still the rule in India, but inter-caste marriages 
freely contracted between the parties concerned are becoming increasingly 
common, and the presence of more and more people of good social status, 
claiming to be Hindus but in fact having strictly no caste at all, must ultimately 
destroy the old social system. Steadily, moreover, the taboos associated with 
caste are disappearing. When the young Mohandas Gandhi first travelled 
abroad, almost every respectable Hindu who crossed the seas was compelled, 
under penalty of complete social ostracism for himself and his family, to per¬ 
form an expensive purificatory ritual on his return. Now hardly anybody 
bothers to do this, even among the more conservative sections of the com¬ 
munity. 
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The institution of the joint family, graded heirarchically according to age 
and sex, is also beginning to lose its grip on India at 6 

educated folk in The towns, thoughthesense ofmany of the 

general much stronger than in the Western world YonlfJ 11 Ind, t * S 
family are no longer so inclined to contribute tn *u ou . n ® er members of the 
relations or to carry out the wishes of their - C U P . P °f impoverished 
they have reached maturity. Industrial soviet rs jmpucitly, especially when 
social ideas are chiefly responsible for thes H * a , tbe influence of Western 
carried to a wide range of ordinary nermi e ,T eveIo P ments » and such ideas are 
novel, both of which, though in theon? ° br ? u £ b the film and the popular 
the Romeo-and-Juliet theme with tellin» CS ^ Ctmg traditi °nal values, exploit 

small nuclear family^tu^ re P ,aced by the state"? f ? th ® mdividua1 ’ and 
been abrogated r ^i° n tbe other. But alr» a S on the one hand and the 
Wes,. Divorii; S a « d .'>y a «* old Hindu family law has 

forced, and women » P ° SS '^ e both for wiv’ec °j e ! ed l ar 8ely on that of the 
In politics there havaK* titled to Possess Dm*? busbands > monogamy is en- 
form, and to fit tr a ?i v been conscio.,! f!» P perty of their own. 
tieth-century derntfra^L^dian conceptS" 1 ^ t0 r f vive the P ast in a new 
that 0 bist orians liv* I be Process began S m !° * he fram ework of twen- 
«rtain village- a 6 .^* ^ MookeriV* , ear ty m the present century, 

^i^es, and when^ 6 ^ and medieval some justification 

com f t n and his readerc'^’ P ‘ ^yaswal a <■>« d ' a bad oca ^ sem i-democratic 
Javasw-i' 0 ^ monarchiV Sat .' s ^ ac tion that an 0 -* 56 * 6 ?* ^ ans * c ritist, proved to 
barristp 3 S u and fi n 6ofhi!’ W ’ tbp0 Pularassem C w nt * nd ' a bad republics and 
words in W r° by taking a S0Urc es verged on th? ,CS 3nd cabinet government, 
that it JL* forced > uimtn |* ciaI Phrase oulS? nSCrUpuIous > Iike the clever 
intended t> ns s °methina c I a manner, succeed? 5 context and interpreting its 
Indians th ? Jayas wal 8 S uc? P i etely different fn? pe [ suad ‘ n g judge and jury 
to their ra 3t Const ‘tutional d? ded * n convincing m W j at * ts au thor obviously 
his cIaims^L 0terances tors and'tK^ and limited W,de audience of educated 

ihe welfare”for apophthegms on 
almost forgotten except in rathe r the , Shardly evidence of the sur- 

<o ^rXi" 

was” “ d ”™iS IS by f c Ind , ia ° life ' but the India " 
nturies was used to 0 u e . y Conte mporary values. The 

yin g a charismatic hereditary 
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ruler who lived in great luxury and pomp and was thought by many of his 
subjects to be in some sense divine. The Muslim sultans, badshahs, and 
nawabs did not claim divinity but the justification of hereditary principles was 
made by their apologists. They too lived in luxury and pomp, far above the 
heads of their subjects. The British rulers of India, especially after the Sepoy 
Revolt, recognized this tradition in Indian political life and preserved the 
maharajas as tributary kings, while their viceroys enjoyed a pomp and circum¬ 
stance hardly equalled by that of the British monarchs whom they represen¬ 
ted. 


The events of 1947 changed all this. Gandhlan ethics on the one hand and 
progressive Western political ideas on the other were not particularly favour¬ 
able even to limited monarchy, far less to that of a king hedged about with 
charismatic splendour. In this Hindu India was definitely untrue to her trad¬ 
itions, and one wonders whether she did not make a mistake in this respect. 
Shortly before independence, when the Cabinet Mission of 1946 was vainly 
attempting to bring Hindus and Muslims together in a last effort to avoid 
partition a number of fairly important Indians put forward a suggestion that 
received verv little publicity and no support whatever. This was to the effect 
that when the British withdrew from India, power should lawfully rest with the 
Mughal Empire in the person of the closest surviving relative of the last em- 
peror BahTdur Shah II. who died in exile in 1862 This man, .t was suggested, 

should become the constitutional emperor of a free India 

Such a suggestion had no hope of acceptance by the political leaders m the 
atmosphere o 8 f the times. It was, however, in keeping with India’s traditions, 
and it had the advantage that it would have effectively prevented the partition 
of the country, for a restored Mughal emperor, ruling from Delhi, would 
surelv have won enough Muslim support to undermine the movement for 
Pakistan. From the point of view of strict legality, it may have been the right 
thing to do. One wonders how India would have fared if this suggestion had 
been adopted. As it is, even the tributary maharajas have lost all their powers 
and privileges and much of their wealth, so strongly has the twentieth century 
affected the thought of India’s rulers. Possibly in many of the former princely 
states the common man still feels respect, and in some cases affection also, for 
his former ruler and his family, but it seems that the tradition of monarchy 


has gone for ever in India, as it has in most other parts of the world. India is 
certainly less colourful as a result. 

In one respect, however, the Indian government has consciously tried to 
revive past political traditions. This is in the establishment of elected village 
councils, continuing the tradition of the panchdyats. These committees of 
about five village elders, generally the most substantial peasants of the com¬ 
munity, usually holding office by heredity or appointed by co-option, were 
most vigorous when the central government was weak. They declined in 
influence in British days, but they are now again active, as small democratic 
units of the governmental system. 

In the field of the arts the fate of India’s ancient heritage has varied. The 
classical tradition of music, once reserved for the rich, is now available to 
much larger audiences through the radio and the electronically amplified per¬ 
formance in a large hall. A unique genre of popular music, a hybrid of India 11 
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and Western conventions, commonly known as film! git (‘film song’) is 
immensely popular. Decried by conservatives and purists, it is nevertheless 
(in the opinion of one observer at least) among the finest music of its kind 
composed anywhere in the world. The wonderful traditions of the Indian 
dance (an aspect of the legacy of India which we have not been able to cover 
in this book), once mainly exploited by devaddsts (temple prostitutes) and 
courtesans, have been made respectable, and classical dances are performed 
before large audiences. On the other hand Western dancing, whether ballet 
or bal 1 ro°m, has not caught on and few Indians are interested in it. 

In the e - L ar 1 he ancient traditions, whether Hindu or 

Musbm have virtually disappeared. Modern buildings often in hybrid 
Hindu-Mushm styles with a few twcntieth-centnrv f „„‘F , " 1 V, a 

for good measure, have appeared in a 1 thi * { UIlc f lon£il featl!res added 

which have nothing distinctively Indian abnit ff" alon S side otliers 

latter are usually the more pleasi™ ti ouUhc ™ at a!!. Architecturally the 
classical sculpture have been dead f 15 Wonder ^ u ^ traditions of Hindu 

perhaps the weakest of the arts in T H'° r mai1 ^ cen turies. Now sculpture is 
are to be seen in the products of™ !l nd *" ew traces the Indian tradition 
Indian painting seems also to be In st ' inde P encl ence ateliers. The tradition of 
group of able Bengali artists led i S 6 c ^ os ' n S years of the last century a 
great poet, tried to develop a tvni! 11 rr ndran§th Tagore, brother of the 
murals of Ajanta and the Ra'innt ^ ndian st yle of painting, based on the 
school, its productions always rathJTm Paharr miniatLir c schools, but this 
fields of apphed painting such 2! survives only in the humbler 

g ee ing cards. Later th/greatt^ 15 b °°k illustration and the designing of 
developed a very pe BO naI^S?! ll !L ,node r n Indian Pointers, Jamini Roy, 

withtbe°n Cr t 1 ^ et ' loseofA hanIndran- < tf-r- 6 art b * s nat ' ve Bengal. 

Amrita Sher G TE a ifS, srtiK ”'MsandgreS™d"°Th7 i "' > '“"“-".I 
individTiQi „ 1 , na| t-Sikh and hair u, fc , n 2 car os. The woman painter 

she painted hldian sub'™ 8 more ® Uro Pean^han I Indf Vel ' 0P,e ^ 3 beaiItiful and 
though there is pl en ! 5^ there is probably no ^ '° n ’ tll0Ug 

of modern India isnl^ paimin S in India T)!^, g °° d I J ld,an P a 'ntmg, 
which happens to be nr i tfUe * nd ' an paintin»' it , vv ? r * c °fi ( he best painters 
Literature Indians 13 National painting 

proportion to the popuiatinn o Poems am „„ , . „ ,. . 

cord^ 

tte influence of tTCttS 

e Z" W W , h f'ir a f ! <««»• incluC'I h ',. n ? vel *04 short story also 
of the West is felt, but of course the tradition ; s n f lsb .' Idere too the influence 
of the epics and Puranas provide most Indian , So ln evidence. The stories 
phors and similes, as, until recently, the Bihl' ! lters w ith material for meta- 
vided an easily available stock of allusions tow and t!le classical world pro- 
Mowadays the most popular form of a Vl j lters °f Europe and America, 
average Indian, is the film. The Western obse ' 2tlC ente rtainment, for the 

Indian fdms of the very highest quality, such who llas seen onI ^ a few 
11 dS those made by Satyajit Ray, 
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may obtain a very false impression of the character of the more popular 
cinema. The ‘highbrow’ Indian film may give a vivid, accurate, and moving 
picture of one or other aspect of Indian life, but its style an tec nique are 
essentially international. The legacy of the past survives better (some would 
say in a degenerate and perverted form) in the popular films ma e Y - 
commercial film companies of Bombay and Madras. These ^ 
length, immensely popular with the masses, were once C1 ' rl e < . , ■ 

broad classess, according to the terminology of their distributors, . 
cal’ and ‘social’, with a third, smaller category ‘historical giving thoroug y 
inaccurate pictures of the great men and women of India from C ia g 
Maurya to the Rani of Ilians!. Nowadays ‘mythological films, ® 
freely adapted stories of the gods and heroes, with many interludes ot song 
and dance and wonderful effects produced by trick photography, are o 
coming progressively less popular, and few are made. The emphasis of India 
production fs on the ‘social’ film, dealing with contemporary and near-con- 
temporal life Here the influence of Hollywood is dearly m evidence, but 
mporary lite. ne distinctivelv Indian flavour which commer- 

nevertheless these films have a d!st V ^ have it otherwise. Intense 

cialism cannot suppress, for the p . , e dero or j iero i ne (or both) 

melodrama, tear-jerking a ^/^nute/the conventional exaggerated 

saved from a dreadful fate at : contro lIed gestures, the regular in- 

over-acting, much reinforced > ^ average film-goer would 

terpolation of songs and d, ’ fee—all these features show a striking 

demand the return of his a Hnmatic tradition, particularly as exempli- 
continuity with the ancienl {^Little Clay Cart and Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati and 
tied by such plays as Sudra any conscious transmission of 

Mddhava. It is very t ' he film-rather the taste of 

the dramatic tradition from ^sknl P y ^ and stlll demands 

the Indian audience has rern^^^ ^ k did in the past . It is fashionable 

the same strong Tndjans t0 decry the popular film (though many of them are 

^Only'two ofthe ancient sciences of India continue as Hindu 

the life of the country. The traditional Indian s> stuns Bot fi these sys- 

dyurveda and the Perso-Islamic yunani, are sti vet. y- are pra gmati- 
tems, though based in their classical forms on a P . * de j r drugs and 
tally effective in curing and relieving many diseases, an Thus 

therapy are less expensive than those of modern ^ ■ p , * tan still have 
ayurveda in India and yunani medicine in both India a . espec ially 

an important part to play in maintaining the health of P.P ^ ^ special 
of the poorer people. In India ayurvedic practitioners are ^ eleraen ts 
schools, some of them attached to universities where they medical Iore . 
of scientific physiology and biology as well as traditiom ^ enoUg h 
Whether traditional medicine will survive once India becom mode j is 
to establish free and comprehensive medical services on me 
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not certain, but meanwhile it is very important in contributing to the well- 
bemg of the poorer folk. In this connection notice should be taken of a 

medical system, imported lrom the West, where it ic ,1_r 

though in India it still flourishes. This is homoeopathy 0 Every < dly ( ofIndK 

” amaCiK ' WhiCh S ‘ i ' 1 » U ^de,'and ofttn 

The other traditional science of India wluVi, 
ever is astrology. The highly reputed nractitir.., app ° a ^ s . to bc as thriving as 
many wealthy patrons as ever, and the a r C n t ia? n , erS ° f this art seem to find as 
horoscope for a rupee, still flourishes in , Slde ast rologer, who will cast a 
every ordinary Hindu even now believe• " and village. Probably almost 
forecast his future, and most educated powcr of the astrologer to 

rationalists with no faith in the aods C ?., D ? US ,’ even those who claim to be 

romt n o E n r S e T Ct , This p -a S his art with a degree of 

Gupta period r' an scene - No Indian „^ ld f ntally > is a comparative late- 

the study of nhw™ Which tirae Prognosticatin' 1 tCXt *? earIier than the 
India from the L lognom y> birth-marks and ° n W3S carried out mainly by 
Empire. est ’ Probably i n the wake of°ti, tentS ’ Astrolo 8y came to 

Though the orthod f ^ trade with the Roman 

preserve^On th^oth 5 ^ er r ^^off Hfe^ffj m j- C ? mp t a * n of the decline of 

festivals or the more fa hand the number of wn"^ * ancient herita ge is best 
feeling that there* 1 ?° US temples is said5 IpperS . attendin S the 8 reat 
ns in other trades and UtU f re in their profession 6 decreasin 8> a “d the priests, 
f„ ^ ment has a livelv a Cr , afts ' In South India aJi 81 * Said to be training their 

sftatsBafJ ' **—• •— 


festival .1.“ MiKion";."'decline, HiudJ” m 7 "" pr “ SM dy the vitality of 
hom« a t M K As i» the dr d ;k'it “dvementa, such as the 

men fo A r ^ ec °nie pennii °f tbe Buddha v temp les are thronged on 

fessional anV? 84 ** WoIffjl" t endican t8 in search®^ 0 StU1 abandcm their 

and trurmzt fami| y affairs in t °.° “wh wiih [? f tl ” div 'ne, and the old 
eduS ??*" a a ! r 10 pre Pare ft s,iU *"» dp «W» Pro- 

makinp pe °Pie and follow*. ° dra w large f 0 ii_ r * 16 next hfe« New swdmis 

This is nr PaC !! y of H ’ nd uisinV r0 ® tIlc WesteH m8S ’ often incIudin 8 well- 
San oshr P S- ed b * ^e aS’ 80 ^wou. Kj w <»ld. Even the myth- 
th s h* Mata, who was unt ra “. ce of a whniff ler centuries, is still alive 

and i9^ t f W divinit y* the goddeS 

divini# aS b f Cn ec l l, ipped with a ^ na 8 er °fgoodli, t now worshipped widely 
tty, of somewhat earlier o .“ethology and . clc a nd material advantage, 
Bengali novelist Bankim ru ° i^’Miose of her own. Another 


«v, c „8[ tiankim rh a w^ ^. ,use create- U1 ncr own * Another 
who has shrines here and there** C . hatter iee, * B] * as the nineteenth-century 
temple where a large map of Ind,- and 10 Va ranas?^ arat Mata ’ Mother India, 
dence of patriotic fervours Jm the Sac ' 8 Worshipped in a spe cial 

never achieved the Donularitw L ackln 8 in mod* C l ,mage - But thou 8 h evi- 
ne P0pu,arj ty of Santoshi. dern India, Bharat Mata has 
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The most vigorous features of modern Hinduism are to be found in popular 
manifestations of simple faith ( bhakti ), rather than in the intellectual religion 
of the philosopical schools. In the great religious centres such as Varanasi and 
Mathura the traditional pandits’ training colleges are still there, and attract 
many students, but their principals complain that the annual intake is dimini¬ 
shing, as is the intellectual standard of the students. Similarly, as with the 
classics in Western universities, the number of university students taking 
Sanskrit or the Muslim classical languages, Arabic and Persian, has diminished 
considerably since independence. Thus it is the grass roots of Hinduism that 
seem to show the strongest persistence, rather than the fine flowers of mystical 
philosophy. 

One significant feature of the Indian religious scene, especially in Maha¬ 
rashtra, is the revival of Buddhism. After the coming of the Muslims Buddh¬ 
ism virtually disappeared from most parts of India, surviving only in the 
hills of the North. It began to return early in this century, when the Maha- 
bodhi Society, based on Ceylon, established new monasteries at the sacred 
sites of Buddhism and increasingly attracted the attention of intelligent young 
Indians. In recent years it has received a great accession of strength as a 
result of the conversion of the great untouchable leader, the late Dr B. R. 
Ambedkar, who, mainly no doubt out of inner conviction but also in order to 
raise the status of his followers in their own eyes and in the eyes of the world, 
proclaimed himself a Buddhist and was imitated by large numbers of his 
followers. At first it appeared that this was merely a political gesture, and 
their profession of a new faith had very little effect on the lives of the converts. 
But Theravada missionary monks from Ceylon and South-East Asia began to 
take an interest in these humble people, and the neo-Buddhists now have an 
active religious life. They number over a million. 

Islam maintains its hold on its followers in India and Pakistan. Of all the 
great world religions this one is perhaps least affected by contemporary ten¬ 
dencies to doubt and unbelief. In Pakistan, founded by Muslims and for 
Muslims, everything is done to further the faith. India is officially a secular 
state, but understandably it has a certain leaning towards Hinduism Yet the 
Muslim citizens of India do not appear to suffer any legal disadvantages and 
their personal law regarding marriage, inheritance, and the administration of 
endowments remains secure and guaranteed. 

Of the lesser Indian religious communities the Sikhs hold their own and 
c aim to be gaining converts. Some of their younger members are restless 
Un der the restrictions of the faith, and, when removed from parental control, 
cut their hair, shave their beards, and smoke tobacco, but they rarely renounce 
H»- ,r ? h r n alt ° gether - The same is true of the Indian Christians, who also 
S'bTdde „TJEffi COnVer,S> aUh0UBh f ° rei S" KWfc fa now 

etteal U qMmW I7t d' e °h° U M T? h ° f i he earoest 

been lost Many religious bodies^f,' f l°/ In .f ,a ^Mahatma GindhI has 

the SWttyo movement I, lit.le h' v W ““ 

founded bv VinoM Bhave on Ganrfif- • Y d y ^' Thls ra o v 'ment was 
lift, and especially the improvementTtSeM^aod £3SS 
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peasants by the voluntary gift of land on the part of richer villagers, Sarrodaya 
was very active ini mediately after independence, and many sympathetic ob¬ 
servers believed that it might ultimately change the face of rural India. But it 
has had little effect. In fact in present-day India the most important work for 
the uplift of the underprivileged is done by state agencies. 

And what of the world s legacy from India? Jn fields of literature, music, 
and the arts this has been far Irom negligible, but it can be overestimated. 
Some of India s religious literature has made a considerable impression on the 
Western world but this has been hi respect of its spiritual content rather than 
its literary form. No classical Ind.an author is so well known in the English- 

ducing literary translations of classical inHlf rf" y 13S dcme better m pI °’ 
one would hardly claim that classic! r \ lterature > but even in German 
pact. An exception, for a Se ^£ ban 1 hteratlire had had a ™J or im ' 
his winning the Nobel Prize wL vu,a 1 gore ’ w 10 in twenty years following 
into many languages. SjW ,,- y rea( i admired, and was translated 

though they are still much hj * wntin 8s have lost ground in the West, 

In music the influence of Ini'"! re £ pectcd in India - 
recently, when the sitar has been in.? been eVen less significant, until very 
as pointed out in the previous h roduced mt° popular music. Nevertheless, 
popular music is more apnarem?h apter ’ the influence of India on Western 

though Indian classical sculnturph 3I v. rea ^ ^ ie same * s true of Western art, 

century, and had some influence A as £ een increasingly admired in the present 
The influence of ] ndia 0 ^, e 0n R odm and Epstein, 
s rang y felti n thefi e id s ofreijo;, 1 est , 0p ^e world has always been most 
—it ° overcm phasize the relior' 1 - ^ doso Phy, and this is still the case, 
vi on mi is '^i’ but Specially at rhe llS content °f traditional Indian culture 

th^J^: But from the timf? 111 time ’ the land has known a 
. , Lac ! ^‘ta into a Eurooean ] L Wben Carles Wilkins first translated 
Upan,shads, it has been the‘soiS ! . 3 " 811280 ’ a "d Anquetil Dupcrron the 

oTtHs? 1 : th£ oCer X ° f ,ndia that has made the greatest 

Indian i-eliV w ° cen turies, the life of tf 2 P[ ev ' ous chapter has shown how, 

X'Sr S “ btly f£? by 

“•. * aeries of 

practitioners have followed his footetep/o. ? yst * cs - thaumaturges and yoga 

success. Already before , he origi na T,'°t u ™P't and America, with varying 

percipient philosopher Dr C. E. M. j 0 a,f ?? was published, the 

Radakrishnan, could write about a culm, ?. th his *ye mainly on Professor 

Since those days the counter-attack has im* . r C0Unt er-attack from the East’. 

World War, when many people in the , lfled . especially after the Second 

traditional religious values. The widespread 1 WorId have lost faith ia their 

w ithout belief, (he lonely inner agony of j nd p ? ych ologieal insecurity of an age 

and unfriendly cosmos immeasurable in it s ' V ‘ dua!s who feel isolated in a cold 

india in search of solace and strength, Th a ^ uit ies, have led many to turn to 

has generally been inspired by intellectual V e a?? nter “ attack from the EaS f 

n ii ie well educated. It appealed to phiWn J u ta and has liad most im ? aC 
upon tne went P n »osoph ers and literary men, such as 
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Schopenhauer, Emerson, and Aldous Huxley, Some of the most impressive 
recent developments, however, are making a wider appeal, and are aflecung 
other classes and categories of the people of the West, 

Thus the streamlined Vedanta of neo-Hindu propagandists has found a 
wider response than ever before. Some have turned to the sexual mysticism oi 
the Tantras, in an age when widespread knowledge of simple and secure ^ on ‘ 
tracepti ve techniques has so much altered the sexual life of the world, o ern 
India is now filled with young men and women of all nationalities roni 
Europe, America, and Australia, most of them living very simply an some 
suffering real hunger, who have come in search of what to them will be e 
truth, of a deep w isdom beyond words which they hope will bring them P eace 
of mind and a stable bliss transcending any of the lugitive and inadequate 
substitutes provided by sex, wine, or drugs. Few really find what they were 
seeking, but many return happier and wiser than when they set out on their 

Pl Yoga aS has become popular in many circles in the Western world, and 
i oga nas oecuu f f every c ,*ty of Western Europe, America, 

regular yoga classes are he taught bv Western practitioners is 

and Australia, Usually the fo } £ simple breathing exercises to 

based on the ^Saties*’ aSd most of those who attend yoga 

complicated and difficult acrob^ ' Qti thcir healt h and longevity 

Classes seem pnmanly mte ^ P such | rms 0 f mystical and psychic 
rather than their spiritual we f ^. S Maharishi has achieved 

training the - Transcendental by & number of popular enter- 

fame since it was taken up y g thods of the Maharishi m 

tainers, minimum of preliminary training and 

inducing a state _ followed by a growing number of people, 

relieving tension has been proved by co, 

AMW ave'rt ^ East is the importation not 

founded by Swami Prabhupada. This society now has branch,, jamjny 

larger cities of the West and its adherents follow th ? “™ Hindu dress 

Vaishnavism of the Chaitanya Sect of Bengal, wean 8 . . d 0I1 b y most of 

and dancing and singing in the streets. The movemen thought of as 

the Western public with some amusement, and its m e Krishna cult, it 

harmless cranks, but, whatever the public reaction 0 ‘ tbe da y S of the 

is historically very significant, for now, for the first i . . b peo ple of 

Roman Empire, an Asian religion is being openly prac 
Western origin in the streets of Western cities. 

Throughout the world the speed of change; grows faster 
trends make themselves felt with increasing force. The first * accor ding 

culture to become one and the same, with .light regional and t0 a 

to climate. This can be seen already in architecture, art, and js a 

lesser extent in the general values of civilization The othe , ^ 

reaction against this, an attempt to preserve the traditions 
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regional cultures against the pressure of twentieth-century technology, which 
makes for greater uniformity, and against other pressures, often of a political 
type, which tend in the same direction* Both trends are to he seen in contem¬ 
porary India, 

Many qualified observers at the present time would say that the first ten¬ 
dency, the tendency towards international uniformity, is bound to triumph, in 
India as elsewhere, within another generation or two. But certain cultural 
traditions seem to have considerable power of survival, and we cannot be sure. 
Indian mr Indians m ^ lnc * ^ om international art and architecture 

only differ from that of the rest'of tfa m2 hT 1 *” Ht *?-“7 ° fIndia ma ? 
subject-matter. Yet there are some aroectSnf T? ° f ltS languag f and 
than aesthetics, or than artistic and thought whlch go decper 

tradition of a hierarchically ended en 7' faslll0ns and styles. The Indian 
rather different from the tndiiin t 0cle y ma y yet survive, but in a form 
ship which seems common to almoTf ^fr® ^ Stem ‘ The intense feeling of kin- 
persist even after the break up of tl 3 lndianS ’ wliatever their religion, may 


ersist even after the b£k Z 7S a " IndianS ’ wha 
Throughout the histon, n? the joint family. 

mmen have been striving L m ? re than 2 >5 


women have been striving for Itt !° r m ? re than 2 >50o years many men and 
tion in a state of bliss believpd ZH*’ re easc ^ rom the bonds of transmigra¬ 
nts interpret this in different ° Permanent and unchanging. Different 
ineffable state oinirvana. For the ? 7 " v dle ® ud dhist it is the impersonal, 
-! W - f or l h e Yedantic Hindu 7 ■ ^ com Pi et e isolation of the soul in 
atm the individual soul, and i " 7® fuI1 real ^tion of the identity of 
fnv m U J 7 raCtises bhak ti if is JT t 7 lmpersonal world-spirit. For the 
land whn7 a ° n]y dri ^S foS; 7? G ° d ' This ^est has not been by 
oeriod nf T y deVot , e d to religi ous va > tndia — the myth of India as a 

thatintfip 11 ian h*stoiy p er jj a ^ es a ^d aims is absolutely false of any 

(the Muslims h thiS aim : ««£E Z 7 ™ 1 °V he preseilt day. But it is a fact 
all men for \ their own terminnl^ 11 L 0o ^ cd on hy almost every Indian 
ZTof Z l 1C f they should S a °f f0r it} as in t!ie oi-y the final goal of 

sii saSots*- ss'sriT; Thc ?rr ai p z 

complex social order of ^^ manyindi viduah aLi Z 7 

state was fi 1PrP +„ f Hinduism existed J ■ as P° ss tble to achieve it. The 
social order and jf° mote the well-being P f riraanl y to serve this end, and the 
best wav he’rnnlJV** t0 tlle s °cial ord & er societ y-_ Prior to the state was the 
. d ■. ,, sa ivation. W e emni/ 3 - 5 individual, striving in the 

because despite all appearances to the cS? 12 ® the word ‘individual’ here, 
UaUy individualist. The ancient Indian " ?" bought of India is essen- 

Hebrew prophet thought not i n terms SS* U , nlll “ ‘he Chinese sage or the 
aim which he be heved to be impossible n ! aIvation of the whole people, an 
tion of individual men and women. This r"7 age of decline, but of the salva- 
the reason why India, unlike most other fo a ^ a tital individualism is perhaps 
so enthusiastically to parliamentary coi °nial countries, has taken 

power is in the hands of an enormous numh° CraC ^ where ultimate political 
, oJe a ione and in secret. er of individuals, each casting 3ns 

The Indian quest for moksha goes on, and n, . . . tA 

,■ >mvn the aim of the India of the future r er ® 1S no rcasOQ why 14 shoU 7 
n’t remain mre. i t m ay express itself in new, non- 
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religious terms, but this concept, which has been the desire of India for so 
long, and the search for which has given direction and point to many of her 
best minds through all her vicissitudes, will not, we believe, disappear, what¬ 
ever the technological or political forces which affect India in the latter part 
of the twentieth century. The highest common factor of the various legacies of 
India is simply the message that there are values more important than matei ial 
ones, that prosperity and political power are not the ultimate tests ol a 
nation’s greatness or of the greatness of an individual, that there are aims an 
purposes in man’s existence which override even the claims of society and t ic 
state. Alone, as best he can, whether by acceptance or detachment, the wise 
man strives for a harmony transcending the temporal, a peace passing all 
understanding. Few reach that goal—but the secret of the good life is to 
travel hopefully towards it. 
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architecture of, 323; mosque, 317 
Ajneya, writer in Hindi, 418 
Ajodhan (Pak Pathan), Panjab, 285 
Akaba, Gulf of, 425 
Akali party, Sikh, 301 
a-kar tans , musical improvisation, 232 
akasa, in Jainism (‘space’), 104; as ‘ether’, 

118 

Akbar, Mughal emperor, 102,157,195,221, 
259-61, 265, 341, 356, 470; 
conquests of, 256, 293; 
foreign relations of, 462, 463; 

Court of, 466, 469; 
and lhtisab, 263; 

attitude to religion of, 288, 289, 290; to 
Christianity, 344 * 345 ; to Hinduism, 
472; Divine Faith cult of, 350 , 354 1 
policy of universal concord of, 291; 
as patron of arts and sciences, 290; of 
architecture, 3 20 > 3 2I > 35 2 ; of painting, 
328, 329 , 353 ; 
tomb of, 3 22 

Akbar, son of Aurangzeb, 264, 464 
Akbar Nama , ill. MS. of, 3 2 9 
Akhlaq-i-Nasirh philos. work, 289 
Akhtar Mohiuddin, Kashmiri writer, 419 
akhyana , ‘epic’ form of literature, 170 
akshara , mus. term, 226, 227 
Alaler Charer Dulal , novel, 410 
‘Alamglr, ‘World Conqueror*, see Aurang- 
zeb 

Alamgirpur, U.P., 11 
‘Alam Shah, Saiyid sultan, 258 
alankaras , ‘ornamentation’, lit. term, 173 
Alaol, Bengali poet, 309 
alap (1 alapana ), mus. movement, 229-33 
passim 

A1 Aqmar mosque, 312 
‘Ala’u’d-Daula Simnani, Shaikh, Sufi 
scholar, 288, 290, 291, 466 
‘Ala’u’d-Dln ‘Ali bin Ahmad Sabir, Shaikh 
Sufi, 286 

‘Ala’u’d-Din Bahman Shah, 257 
4 Ala’u’d-Din Khalji (Jahan-Sdz), Delhi 
sultan, 58, 222 47 » 252, 253, 259, 284 
287 , 317 * 46 ^ 

Al-Azhar University, Cairo, 388 
Albanian language, 22; Sanskrit poems in 
482 

AlbirGni (al-BirQni), Abu Raihan, 155, 43 g 
467 . 

Albuquerque, Affonso de, 337, 339^ 345 
alchemy, 158, 187. 455 
Aleppo, Syria, 470 


Alexander the Great, 38, 43, 5^, 129, 433, 
444; 

In India, 54 , 4 2 9 ; 
death of, 430; 
romance of, 430 
Alexander, k. of Epirus, 431 
Alexandria, Egypt, 431 , 433 , 439 ; 
trade with Malabar of, 434; 

Indian merchants in, 435 *, 
as centre of learning, 437 , 438 
algebra (bija) t 147, 154,155* 

‘Ali, Caliph, first Imam, 245, 282,290 
‘All Akbar Khan, Ustad, musician, 485 
Aligarh, U.P., 389; Muslim University at, 
386; A. Movement, 383, 391 
‘Ali Mardan Khalji, 249 
‘Ali Muttaqi, Shaikh, 466 
Allah, 237, 274* 281, 283 
Allahabad, 46; architecture of, 320, 321 
All-India Oriental Conference, Hurd, 33 
All India Radio, 239-40 
All-India Trade Union Congress, 379 
All-India Women’s Conference, 382 
Almagest of Ptolemy, 152 
al-manazil t moon-stations, 143 
alphabets, 166; Malayalam, 168; see also 
scripts 

Alpine, human type, 6, 17 
Alptigin, Turkish leader, 246, 310 
alobha, ‘non-greed’, in Buddhism, 96 
altars, 14, 21, 142, 146; falcon-shaped, 147 
Alvars, Tamil Vaishnavite hymnodists, 267, 
304; hymns of, 58, 278 
amalaka, top of temple tower, 314 
Amaracandra, epic writer, 193 
Amaravatl, arch, site, 198,202; stupa at, 45, 
199 ; 

influence of, 207; in South-East Asia, 446 
Amar Das, Guru, 298 
Amaruka, poet, 183 
Amazons, 435 
Ambarnath temple, 209 
Ambedkar, B.R., 99, 380, 390, 495 
Amber, 259, 331, 332; see also Jaipur 
America, 341, 377,404,4*4; 
influence in South-East Asia of, 451; 
South, 341; Spanish, 340 
‘amiIs, administrative officials, 248 
amir, governor or official of high rank, 246 
Amir Khusrau, poet, 221,237,306,316,329, 
461,469 

Amitabha, ‘Infinite Light’, 97; 
the Buddha of, 91, 94, 459; paradise of, 
456 

Amitayus, ‘Boundless Life’, 97 
Amherst, Lord, Governor-General 182, 
407 

amoha, ‘non-delusion’ in Buddhism, 95 
amrita, see elixir of immortality 
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Amrita Kurtda , hatha-yogic treatise, 287 
Amrita Sher Gil, painter, 49* 

Amritsar, Punjab, 301 

AnagSxika Dharmapala, founder of Maha- 
bodhi Society, 99 
ananda , ‘bliss*, 119 
Ananda, disciple of Buddha, 436 
Ananda temple. Pagan, 449 
Anandasundari , play, 196 
Anandavardhana, literary critic, 173, 174 
177, 182, 189 

Anangasendharinandin , play, 180 

Ananta, writer, 194 

Anargharaghava , drama, 188 

anatma , * no-self \ Buddhist doctrine of 87 

Anatolia, 33, 250 * ' 

anatomy, 150 

Anavla brahmans, Gujarat, 402 
ancestors, i 30 ; * 402 

songs of, 235; 
worship of, 45 8 

AbS^" 10 "' 188 

Andhra PradcS ^ 5tav ® hana dynasty 
language and iite«’t 3 ° 4 r 402 ’ 

Andhra tribe, 27 ‘ ra,ure «n, 167, 194; 

7"*®. reg., 2? L 
An«?d, G Ur tJ 2 8 

Anguttara 

Pa,i 

animals, domestL,-’ 247 

H«du attitudV?o° 7 n ° f > l7 = 

slaughter of io?*’ 

in fables, tgo ^L 

in Chinese scuil 3 . 9 ~ 4 ° : 
anin,ism, 70 , IOO> P 2 t " e ‘«8 

Aniruddha, grandson ofKrish 

AnoMasha^arRSy, wrtStoB 

Annam, coast of, 450 
Anquetil-DuDerron au l 

473, 496 ’ Abraham-Hyacinthe, 

antara . musical movement 212 
antaryamin (" ‘ 232 

ler' nuf n T r ~ yamin) ' ‘ inner control- 
AntiaJcidas, n., 432 y ’ 1,2 

Antigonus Gonatas k r,e aa. a ■ 

Antioch, Syria 3S> k ; of Ma «don.a, 431 
Antiochus 7 , 430-3/ 433 
ants, leg., 426 
Antwerp, 340, 344 


• Bengali, 416, 


antt , see atoms 

anudatta , in Vedic chant, 213, 214, 215 
anudruta, musical term, 226, 227 
anupallavi ^musical movement, 231 
anupreksha t Jaina concept, 108 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 145 
Anushirvan, Sasanian k., 439 
aniwratas , Jaina vows, 107 
anyapadeias, ‘citations of something else’, 
Bhallata s collection of, 190 
Aonla, pi., 251 
ApabhramSa, medieval vernacular language 
89, 102, 166, 187, 189,303; 
date of, 165; 

literature in, 188, 190, 191; 
and Hindi, 195 

Apastamba, author of sutras, 146, 147 
Apollinaire, Guillaume, 479 
Apollonius of Tyana, 435 
apsarases, nymphs, 204 
7 p i e > Wari Narayan, novelist, 412 
Aqa Riza, painter, 330 
aqueducts, 311 
Arabia, 309, 425, 465; 

trade with, 257, 340 
Arabian Nights, 439 
Arabic Iang., 167, 307, 495; 
script, 166, 167; 

as medium for exchange of ideas, 438; 
translations into, 437, 467; 
accounts of India in, 464 
Arabs, 257, 389, 435, 437; 
expansion of, 245, 248; 
m Sind, 53, 54; 
as traders, 7, 464; 

and learning, 438; astronomy, 153; 

mathematics, 156; 
architecture of, 315 
- ^°mribution to music of, 225 
ara chautal tala, musical classification, 228 
Aral Sea, 21 

Anim Shah, son of Aibak, 250 
■Arany aka Parvan, ill. MS. of, 328 
Aratta tribe, 28 
Arberry, A.J., 283 
“eh. 3 , 314, 316; 
horseshoe, 217* 

Hindu, 321 

M w|j n ?> 3 ,2 < 313; Persian, 317, 323; 
Mughal, 353 

are? ae f ogic ? 1 Purvey of India, 210 

444 , 445 , 448 . 

ChoJa, 57; 
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Muslim, 310-325; influence of Hinduism 
on, 318, 319. 320, 321, 324 . 352 - 3 ; 
beginnings of, 311; Mughal, 4, 320-24, 
352-3; 

Portuguese, in India, 345-6; 

British, in India, 357 “$; 
modem, 325 n., 484. 492 ; 

Indian, and the West, 325, 353 , 484; 
in South-East Asia, 443, 447, 449, 
450 

Axdhamagadhi language, 102, 165 
Arhant, Buddhist, one who has reached 
Nirvana, 87, 93, 9^ 

Arik(k)amedu, arch, site, 33 , 434, 445 
Ari$tanemicarita , epic, 188 
Aristotle, 65, 70, H 7 
Aristoxenus, 429 

ariyarji affhangikam maggani, see Path, 
Noble Eightfold 

ariyaift ayatonarp. North India, in Pali, 30 
'ariz-i-mamalik, army minister, 252 
Arjan, Guru, 298, 301 
Arjuna (Kartavirya), leg. hero, 81, 171, 183, 
185, 189 

Armenian lang., 22 
Armenoid, human type, 6, 33 
arms, 298 
army, 55 , 307 ; 

Mauryan, 39 , 43 ; 

Arab, in Sind, 245; 
of Mahmud, 246; 

Ghurid, 247 , 258; 
of Prithviraja, 247; 
of Iltutmish, 250; 
of Balban, 251; 
of ‘Aia T u’d-Din, 252, 256; 

Tughluq, 254; 
of Bahlol Lodi, 258; 
of Babur, 258; 

Mughal, 260, 262, 351; of Aurangzcb, 

339 ; 

of Sivaji, 263-4; 

Portuguese, 339; 

Indian, at Independence, 399,487; 

takes Portuguese possessions, 338 
Pakistani, 400; 

see also Indian National Army 
Arnimal, poetess, 309 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, 478 
Arnold, Sir Thomas, 287 
Aror, pl.,245 .. 

Arora, mercantile caste, 301 
arsenals, 339 
Arsinoe, see Suez 
art, Indian, 210 , 45 1 * 453 
perishable nature of, 197; 

Mauryan, 3 2 ^ ... 

Buddhist, 45* 201-3, 432; see also Gan- 
dhara; 


Hindu, 197 , 203 - 9 ; 

Tain 100, 102; 

Mughal. 326; see also paintmg; 

Bengali folk, 203; ^ 

Portuguese, 344 ^ 5 , 

influence of British on, 358 

influence on West of, 197 , 209-10, 484, 

influence on China of, 458-95 

arf U and ^architecture in South-East Asia, 
’ 443, 447, 4495 «n Thailand, 453 - 4 ; 
psychedelic, 484 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 426 
Arte da lingua canarim , 343 
artha f wealth, 126, 130, 138, 139; aAastra, 
politics and economics, 130, 134 
Arthaiastra ; text on polity ascribed to 
Kautiiya, 2, 39, 130-31, 139,J 43 ,; 
on taxes, 40; 
on guilds, 41; 
discovery of, 145 
irtillery, 258, 259 


iiconC A I 


sopher, 78 

arya-, meaning of, 20 

Aryabhata I, astronomer and mathemati¬ 
cian, 48, 153 , 154 , 155 
Aryabhata II*, astronomer, 154 
Aryabhatlya , astronomical treatise, 154 
Aiyan, misuse of term, 24-5 
Aryan Eightfold Path, see Path 
Aryanization, 27-8, 41; 

In South India, 57 
Aryan language, 100, 425; 
division in, 162 


Aryans, 20-29, 62, 100, 162, 426; 
date of detachment from other Indo- 
Europeans, 22; 

coming to India of the, 6-7,19,20-21,24, 
25,142; 

migration route of, 26, 27; 
expansion of, 27-8; 
in Near East, 23, 24, 26-7; 
in Papjab, 54; language of, 425; 


culture of, 40; 
and after-life, 78; 

influence of philosophy of, 267; legacy of, 


2; 

see also Vedas 

Aiyan Truths, in Buddhism, 85-6 
Arya Samaj, Hindu reform movement, 371, 
372 , 379 - 80 , 387, 388, 391,. 392, 393, 
400; 

growth of, 376; 
split in, 378 

Arya Sangha, ‘Assembly of the Elect*, see 
Sangha 
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Aryavarta* 11 the country of the Aryans' 

North India,, 20, 28 
asabiyah, Arab tribal tradition, 245 
Asaf Jahi dynasty of Hyderabad, 333 
asana, posture, in yoga, 116 
Asandlvant, pi., 28 
Asartga, Buddhist philosopher, 92, 94 

Aicaryacudamani, drama, 1 88 assemojy hail, Mohenjo-darc 

Aicaryamanjarh novel, 189 Assembly of the Elect, see S\ 

ascetics, asceticism, 76, 129, 132, 184, 268, Assump^ao, Manoel da 343 

394, 437; Assyrians, philosophy of ai7 

Jain, 100, 102, 106-7, 108; astrolabe, 158 ’ 4 7 


ascetics 

394 , 437 , 

Jain, 100, 102, 106-7, 

Chishti, 286; 
of Dayiinanda, 371; 
and art, 210; 
in literature, 193 

al-Ash an, Abu I Hasan, founder of 
Ash ari school, 283 
Ash'antes, 283, 286; 
school 0 ’ f) 39Q 

ashram f ? otei ’. Neu ' Delhi, 325 n. 
of GfinSS^y' of Aurobindo, 378 ; 

^ngahndaya Samhita, medical treatise, 

s " o/w Wcsl ° r -196-7; 

Asia, Snml c Asla ’ East Asia, South 
and individual S! As,a ’ Western Asia, 


chronicles of, 308; 

devotional hymns of, 280; poetry of 308 
4 f 5 ; 1 

Maithili in, 306- 
language of,' 166, 406, 407, 4n - 
Mughals in, 262, 263; 

Burmese and British and 413 

assembly hall, Mohenjo-duro, 12 
Assembly of the Elect, Sangha 
Assumpcao. Manwi ..... * 


143 , 


A- and ^v u a f St Asia > W 

As 'a Minor ,, 1 cou ntnes 

In<j ian phiin’dt 5 ’ 43 °, 470; 

435; 

A f 1(a - ^ee, 4 36 
Asn ^ a > Pl„ 28 

A S S oka Pl '’ 249 

°T‘°Z“>'T «'’??>. M *“Wn 

■.as*-,. •****» 

"on-violence of 52. 

51 

^hakj;^ 

airamas, the four stages of fife, 128, 

Asrat u lman, ‘Secrets of Human Beings’ 
but j work, 467 Bs » 

Assam iKarnrup), v iii, 51, 195, 256, 310, 
4 ■ 1 i 


> 41 - 2 , 


astrology, 494 ■ 

astronomy, astronomical, 3l 4S 
Gup^X 4, 155,160 ' 438 ’ 4 ^ ’ 

^ain, i02, 144; 

Hindu, and Arabs, 1^6* 

Mughai, i 5 s ; 

Indian, in China, 458 
Asvajit, Arbant, 85 

ahamedha, royal horse-sacrifice S i t8, 

Asvms Vedic twin gods, r 49 ’ ' Sl 

1 Asvaghosha, Buddhist poet and nh*t 
sopher, 164, 176-7 , 7 o , Ir d phil °' 
Atala Masjid mosque, Jaunpur 318 
AtgahKhan, tomb of, 321 318 

Athar 'Ali, scholar, 262 
Atharva-yeda, 62, 70, m, i 47 
Athens, Indians in, 429 

“""Vifh'T,!; ,h ‘ ,hc “ Ir - 

Brahman, the World-Spirit, 68, 
atom7’i\ 101 ’ I08, I[3_I4, II9 ’ I20 > 498 

oms (aim), atomism, doctrine of para- 
warms, 

,n 103, 146; and Buddhism, 

J 44 - 5 ; 

jn Sankhya philosophy, 115; 
m Vaiseshika philosophy, 65, 144-5 
Atreya, Punarvasu, physician, 149 
AttiJa, 49 

Attlee, Clement, 397 
A tula, writer, 191 
Atwell, A., 4 s 4 

aucitiya, ‘harmony’, literary term, 173 

Aufrecht, Theodor, 478 

£>ie Augen des ewigen Bruders, The Eyes of 

the Eternal Brother’, 489 

August ini an church, Goa ’ 34 8 ,,, 
Augustus, Roman emperor, 25M. 433 

Aurangabad, P 1 -’ _7 9 J, Mughal emperor, 

Deccan, 

failure of, 265; g2; 

an d Sunni orthod° ? 7 > 
de ath of, 56, 383; 
an d architecture, 3 20 
and painting, 330 


3 2 4; 
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Aurangzebe by Dry den, 472 
aurasa , legitimate son, 130 
aurei, Roman currency, 433 
Aurobindo Ghose, Sri, 377, 378, 391, 392, 
412,420,484; 
influence on writers of, 416 
Aurora, see Ushas 
Auroville, Pondicherry, 484 
Australia, 392, 404 
Austric languages, 303, 406 
autocracy, military, in Pakistan, 400 
Avadh (Oudh, Awadh), 250, 255, 264, 386; 
Hindu chiefs of, 256; 

Shi*a rulers in, 265 
Avadhi language, 306, 309; 

A-Hindl, 308 

avadhi t Jain concept of knowledge, 103 
avaidika, non-Hindu, 66 
AvalokiteSvara (Kuan Yin), Bodhisattva of 
Compassion, 94, 459 
Avanti (Malava), reg., 28, 191; 
k. of, 185 

Avantisundariy novel, 185 
Avatamsaka , ‘Flower-Ornament’ sQtras, 91 
avatdr(a)s , incarnations of a god, especially 
of Vishnu, 80-81, 266 
Avesta , sacred text of Zoroastrianism, 147 , 
473 ; 

language of, 21 
Avimaraka , play, 179 
Avicenna, 283, 289, 438 ; 

philosophy of, 292 
avidyd , ‘ignorance’, 
in Buddhism, 85; 
in Yoga, 115-16; 
in Hindusim, 428 

'Awarifu'l-Ma'arift work on Sufism, 284 
axes, socketed, 18 
ayanasy time cycles, 143 
Ayodhya, c., 176 

oyurvedt 7, science of longevity, system of 
Hindu medicine, 147, 150, 493 
A‘zamgarh publishing house, 388 
‘Azizu’llah, Shaikh, scholar of Peripatetic 
school, 290 

B&ba Ratan, see Ratan al-Hindi 
Babrius the Greek, 439 
Babur, Mughal emperor, 55, 290, 328, 349 
353 ; 

military operations of, 56, 258-9, 320; 
and religion, 289; 
gardens of, 35 2 
Babylon, 433; 

astronomy of, 143 * *52, 153 
Bactria, Bactrians, 43 » 49 , 246, 435; 

Greeks of, in Panjab, 55 * 43 1; 
coins of, 478 A , 

Badakhshan, prov. of Afghanistan, 462,453 
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Badami (Vatapi), Chalukya capital, 205; 

Hindu cave-temples at, 297 
Badarayana, philosopher, 119 
Badaun, reg,, 251, 258, 466 
Bada’uni, ‘Abdu’l Qadir, historian, 290, 291 
Badr al-Din Tayyibji (Tyabjee), Congress 
leader, 387 

Badru’d-DIn Ghaznavl, Sufi, 285 
bddshdhy see pdclshah 
Badshahi mosque, Lahore, 324 
Baghdad, 246, 439, 4 61 * 

‘Abbasids of, 245; 
law in, 282; 
learning in, 437; 
captured by Turks, 463 
Baghelkhand, reg. near Agra, 262 
Baglana, reg., Deccan, 253 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 256 
Bahadur Shah, last Mughal emperor, 491 
Baha’u’d-Din Muhammad Naqshband, 
Khwaja, 289 

Baha’u’d-Din Zakariyya, Shaikh ( Shaikhu'l 
Islam , ‘Leader of Islam’), 284 
Bahlol Lodi, Delhi sultan, 256, 257, 258,288 
Bahmani dyn., 256, 257, 286 
Bahman Shah (Hasan Gangawi), Bahmani 
sultan, 255 

Baiju Bavra, musician, 221 
Bairam Khan, regent for Akbar, 259 
Baker, Sir Herbert, 357 
Bakhshali manuscript, 156 
Bakht Khan, leader in Mutiny, 386 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, Turkic chief, 249, 250 
Balabharata, kavya epics, of Amaracandra, 
193 , 194 ; 
of Agastya, 194 
Balacandra, writer, 193 
Baladeva, Indonesian king, 449 
Balaramayana, play by Rajasekhara, 189 
Balban, Delhi sultan, 251,254,258,287,461 
Bali, demon, 191 
Bali, Hindu culture in, 442 
Balkh (Bactra), Afghanistan, former capital 
of Bactria, 246, 290,431, 462; 

Mughals and, 262, 463 
ballisiae, 55, 245 
Baltimore, U.S., 329 
Balto-Slavonic languages, 22 
Baluchistan, Pakistan, 141, 462; 

Dravidian-spcakers in, 31,167 
bdmsrfy musical instrument, 233 
Baua, author, 52, 173, 181, 184, 190, 191, 
438 

Bapa, demon, 191 
banana trees, 385 
Banaras, see Varanasi 
Banda, Sikh leader, 300 
Bandar 'Abbas, Iran, 465 
Bande Mataram , journal, 378 
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handohast , revenue system 

B an do pad hy ay, M., see under MancK 
Bancrjl, Shashi pad a, reformer* 375 * 3 § T 
Bangladesh, viii, 167, 4 00 f 405, 407, 422, 
4SS 

Bania. caste, 402 

Baniyan al-Kujfcir, Indian merchants in 
Arabia, 465 

Banka Island inscription, 157 
bankers, Hindu, and medieval trade, 465 
Bankim Chandra Chattcrjee, novelist and 
reformer, 274, 373, 377> 378, 38li 
410 , 411, 413, 4I4j 4I ^ 

Barmerjee Pandit Nikhil, musician, 48 s 
luZ?U T- b ^ iBhQshan ' 4'8 

BEiqi Bi’’uIh ri Kh nk - ar ’ Writer ’ 4*8 

289, 291’ 5 bv,aja ’ ^aqshbandi saint, 
sons of, 202 7: 

198 

^Sr™ 9 " 2 ' 133 

„ 2 52,289 in ' historian, 250, 251, 

S&S'S^i "- 137 

CS:S-.^i J,6>236 

Shihi h ”‘ , 48s ’ 433 

Bafiaani an ^ jgj«e of Bid ar 2 „ 
Barnadi R d° sa Phat, ^ ar> 257 

Bar 0-V Sum,,. 2 



Barrackp Qre u * 245 

Byrros > Portu^S’ch? 10 ^’ 357 

ft H S trib ^^ 338 

wlitcr 4 ™ nS,h Goh3in - Assamese 
Bartviir tribe, 253 

Balava^afvi^e? 0 ’ , Gujar3t - 433,435 
Rasa wa n Da im eadler ’ 37 ’ 2?y ’ 304 
Bashir, 4 a P S r - 329 ,330 
basilicas cw mWriter ’ 4 ' 9 
Basilides 0 ' 3 ' 3 

Basohlf siyfe* !cacher ’ 437 

^“CSTT* 33 ’ 

Basra, Iraq ' 32 

B»mZ,w ,7 ° 

-bur. f es of, /; 3 f d ' 

Ba'U, Manomohan, playwright, 4" 


of Todar Mai, bath, great, of Mohenjo-daro, 12 
bathrooms, [47 
Baudelaire, Charles, 419 
Raudhayana, author of sutras, 146, 147 
Baudhayana Dharmasutra i 2S 
Bayana, Muslim garrison town, Rajasthan 

251 

Bayazid Bistami, Muslim mystic, 467-B 
Bayon, Angkor Thom, 447 
beads, from 
Indus valley, 18; 

Oc-Eo, 445 
beans, 427 
Beas R,, 54j 2g? 

Beatles, the’ and Indian music, 48s 
Bedi, writer in Urdu, 419 
Beer, Michael, 475 
Bcgram, ivories from, 198 
Behan, Hans Sebald, 345 
BelOr temple, 209 
Benares, see Varanasi 

2^1 ™ tcr . Kannada, 416, 4:0 
Benfield, Paul, 356 

Ben ah 45 5 4 2 3S[ 2 g 4i 340 , 341j 342i 349i 

Ar?a‘n S Tn%T; I,4!I ’ 45 °’ 45, ’ 465; 

Talas of, 53; 

Turks in, 249; 

Sher Khan Siir as king of, 259; 

HHr k S *- S and ‘ 2 59 , 261 
f a “! sh ! n > 265. 356, 359; 

laminc in, 355; 

religious and social reform in, 366-0 170 
r 374 ’ 375 , 378 , 381; 37 °’ 

Part?Mn lSm r m ’ 36! • 373, 3931 
BuddWc 381 ’ 389 ’ revisiori of, 396- 
6A«iS - Sm m ' 58; monast cries of 202’ 

S " 1 ’ 23G - 267 > 27 *“ 4 , 308 ? ' ’ 

lantncism m, 267; 

T? fl * m * a ® 4 > 285-6, 288; 

Muslim converts in, 293; 
influence of MaithilT in, 306; 

We ’ 8entsia °f. 408 ; 

Iiter^relS 61 * 6 “*?’ 36? - 381 <; 

414-15- rev T 6 m ' 375j 4 ° 9 ’ 4*2, 413. 

West evo11 1 against, 418; 

East i and Muslim reform, 384; 
or ,,o US ’ m re form in, 384-5; Muslims 
Bengal r® , 

Bengali I ° f ’ 57 - 445 , 449 , 450 

416- '' l66, l6? ’ 406 ’ 4 ° 7, 409-10: 

& arof - 343 ; 

422 UrC 3 ° 8 ’ }69> 409 ’ 4n> 4 ' 7 - 418 : 
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Bentinck, Lord William, Governor-General 

1828-35, 360; 

language decision of, 362 
Berar, sultanate of, 257 
Berenice, port of, 433 
Bergson, Henri, 483 
Berlin, 475 

Bernier, Francis, 351, 472 
Besant, Mrs. Annie, 381, 391, 393 
Beschi, Father Costanzio, 33, 409 
Besnagar, Madhya Pradesh, 203; 

column from, 431-2 
Bhadrabahu, Jain teacher, 101 
bhadralok , Extremist Nationalists, Bengal, 
393 

Bhagabhadra, k., 432 
Bhagatrav, on Kim R., 11 
Bhavagadajjukiya , comedy, 179 
Bhagavad Gita f Hindu religious text, 3, 58, 
72, 75, ill, 121-2, 123, 392, 438, 483, 
496 ; 

in Marathi, 269; 

first English translation of, 473; 

commentary on, 119. 

and bhakti, 266; 

Islamic explanation of, 291; 

Aurobindo studies the, 378; 

Blake and the, 477 
Bhagavata, Vaishnava sect, 122 
Bhagavata Purana, 61,58, 194 » x 95 » 236,269, 


271, 277, 307; 
ill. MS. of, 328; 

Kannada trans. of, 279; 

Tamil translations of, 278; 

Telugu translation, 280; 
commentaries on, 273; 
and bhakti , 267 
Bhairava, see Siva 

Bhairaviy ragcty musical classification, 221, 
226; that , musical term, 224-5 
bhaishajyay medical remedies, 147 
Bhai Vir Singh, writer, 413 
Bhaja, Buddhist caves at, 200 
bhajan (abhang) t devotional song, see kirtan; 
b. mandate, gatherings of religious de¬ 
votees, 237 

bhakti , devotion to a personal god, 3, 48 
- 74 “ 5 i 266, 306, 308, 368, 370, 495* 498; 
Saivite, 279; 

Vaishnava, 3 ? 7 ; 

Krishna-inspired, 271; 

ladder of, 273; _ _ 
of Kablr, 274 ; of Tulstdfis, 276; 


of Surdas, 277; 

and Chinese Buddhist cults, 45(5. 
early, of Bhagavad Oita, 266; 
new, first appearance or, 266-7; 

movement, 58, 12°, 287, 295; 
origin and spread of* 37 . 266-8; 


in South India, 278; 

and coming of Islam, 269; 

effect on Hinduism of, 280; 

and music, 231, 236; 

literature of, 232; poetry, 269,287, 304, 

306, 308,417 

bhakti-marga, ‘Way of Devotion*, 120 
Bhallata, writer, 190 
Bhamaha, writer, 172-3,185 
bhanas, satirical monologues, 179 
Bhandarkar, R.C., 370 
Bharata, author of NatyaSastra , 172, 218 
Bharata, brother of Rama, 176, 178,186 
Bharata battle, 183, 184 
Bharata , campu by Ananta, 194 
bharatandtyam (.Bharata Natyam), S. Indian 
dance form, 175, 231 
‘Bharatendu*, see Harischandra 
Bharati, Tamil writer, 413,414,415,416 
Bharat Mata (Mother India), goddess, 494 
Bharavi, poet, 183 
Bharhut, arch, site, 198, 435; 
stupa at, 45; 
sculpture of, 439 
Bhar Mai, Raja of Amber, 259 
Bhartrihari (Bhartfhari), poet, 185, 472, 
476 ; 

H. Hesse and, 479 

Bhasa, dramatist, 178-9, 180, 183,186,196 
Bhaskara 1 , astronomer, 153 
Bhaskara II, astronomer, 153, 154, 156-7 
Bhatadipika, mathematical commentary, 154 
Bhatia caste, 402 
Bhatkhande, Pandit V.N., 224 
Bhattacharya, Bhabani, 420 
Bhattacharya, Biren, Assamese writer, 419 
Bhatti, poet, 184, 185; see also Bhartrihari 
Bhaumaka, see Bhosa 
Bhavabhuti, dramatist, 173, 175, 186, 188, 
u 493 

bhdvana , ‘meditation’, in Buddhism, 96 
Bhavani A fandir, pamphlet, 378 
Bhdvarthadtpikdy see Jndnisvarl 
Bhdvartha-ramayana, commentary, 269 
bhavas , ‘emotions’, in drama, 172 
Bhave, see Vinoba Bhave 
Bhavteyadatta, novel in verse, 190 
Bhela, physician, 149 
Bhela Samhita, medical treatise, 149 
bhera , ceremonial boat, 385 
bheshaja , medical charms, 147 
Bhikshu-Sangha, Order of Monks, see 
Sangha 

Bhikshunt-Sangha , Order of Nuns, 87 
Bhils, tribes, 262 

Bhilsd, Madhya Pradesh, 252, 258 
Bhlma, leg. hero, 184, 189 
Bhima, see Bhosa 
Bhimaparakrama , play, 188 
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... mu sical form, 219, 530 
bhinna giti, mus " l( , , o6 

Bhitargaon temple, 206 

Bhogavo R ’g 4 ; 7 4, 180, 191 
Bhoja, k inscriptions, *57 

Bhojadeva ins P 3 o8 

Bhojpnn dialect z 

Ssssats 

Bible, the, 409 , 470 , 49 -, 

Old Testament, 2; Gospels, 436; 
Polyglot, 34 51 
commentary on, 386 
Bibliothcque Nationals, Paris, 474 
bid'a t innovation in Muslim belief or prac¬ 
tice, 3S9 

Bidar, Bahmani capital, 257* 
architecture of, 319 
Bidyapat, Pi| pay 
Bihar, 54, 83, 256, 260, 355, 402; 

Guptas of, 51; >5,4 7 

Pa I as of, 53 

Turks' an' 1 ] ir?’ rn °nasterics of, 202; 
Turks and Afghans in, 259 
languages of, 3o6> 4o6 ’ 59 

m , p ° m f a! agi^tion in, 401 

ihari(ldl), poet, , 6 

blja, ornaments, 17 ’ 38 

btjaganita, branch rt r 

Blja-Ga»ita, matLm ™ at ^ ematics . 156 
Bijapur, 2 ’ “^atieal treatise, 157 

Mu f ha,defeat, 26[ _ 2 . 

capture of, 2 g,. D 2 * 
sultans of, 26a ’ 1ia * 
and Sht'is, 282’ 338, 462; 

Mughal architecture in 
painting in, 333 ln -320, 3 2 4; 

Bikaner school of p a iml„„ 

Biigram, battle of, 2S9 8> 331 ~ 2 

Bilhana, poet, 191, 32 g 
Bimbisara, k. of Magadha tot 
bmdu, zero, 157 

Bindusara, Mauryan k„ 38, 4[> 430 _ 
biography, 308 ’ Jl 

biology , 159 


birds , paintings of, 330 

birth control, 489 

aJ-Birilni, see AibirunI 

Bishandas, portraitist, 330 

Bishnu De, Bengali writer, 418 

Bismi/lab Khan, Ustad, musician, 485 

black civil rights movement, U.S,, 404 

Black Narcissus , 481 

Black Pagoda, see Konarak 

Black Sea, 43f 

Blake, William, 477 


Blavatsky, Madame H.P., 482 
boar, incarnation of Vishnu, 205 
Bocarro, Portuguese chronicler, 33S 
B o d h ay ana, pi a ywri gh t, 179 
Bodh Gaya, arch, site, 83, 130, 198, 202, 
450 


Bodhi tree, under which Buddha obtained 
enlightenment, 202 
Bodhisatlva, 

in Hinayana Buddhism, a previous in¬ 
carnation of the Buddha; 

in Mahayana, a heavenly being who post¬ 
pones his Buddhahood to work for the 
welfare of the world, 87, gt, 93 9 , g6 
202,456; 

B - Plays, 184 
Bohtlingk, Otto von, 478 
Bolan Pass, 262 

rill 3 !*’ Iype of musical improvisation, 232 
com Jesus, 345; J 

facade of,'346 

Bombay, 208, 209, 315, 337, 397, 398, 401, 
. 412,416,425,493; 

intellectuals of, 372; 
reform in, 380; 
painting in, 358; 
theatre in, 421; 

Asiatic Society of, 331 
Bonn, 475 

4 Bonophul \ writer, 418 
Book of the Dead , 2 
books, 465; Book Trusts, 422 
Bopp, Franz, 475, 477 
Borghese Madonna, 345 
Borneo, 448 ; 


Borobudur, Javanese temple-mountain, 203* 
443 , 449 , 4841 
date of, 433 

Bose, Buddhadeva, writer, 418 
ose. Sir Jagadis Chunder, 159 
Bostam, Persia, 3 1 6 
botany, 159 

MCCr 

Play, *79 

Boutta, jfe Buddha 

A -i M 9 ; B, manuscript, 149^ 
Soxer, C,R„ 339 

Brahm5 CaP j als ’ 3 ‘ 3, 314 ’ 321 

ah ma, god, 72, 138 181, 213, 3 ^ 7 , 475 : 

birth of, 429 

hill’ POt ™ by Emerson, 477 
brah »iacari, Vedic student, the hrst a&rama, 

h 129 

^madatZnalniisM into 4 truth, in Hindu- 

Br, J Sm> 63 

“^hmagiri, arch, site, 33 
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Brahmagupta, astronomer and mathem 

cian, 153, 155, 156 . . Ro ni-12, 

Brahman, the World-Spirit, 6 9 , » 

113, 118, 119, 120,428 , 20 21> 

Brahmanas , texts on sacrificial rit » 

28, 143, 146, 170; 
date of, 162; 
transmigration in, 428 
Brahmanda , Golden Egg, 4 2 9 
Brahmanism, see Hinduism 
brahmans, brahmanas , the pnestly » * 
45 , 98 , IOO, 10 !, 114 . «*'• g 
162, 270, 275, 371 * 372 * 37 ®» 377 , 4 

429 , 430 , 435 , 473 ; 

Aiyar, 214, 215; 

Anavla, 402; 

Kulfn , 411; 

Vaishnavite, 267; 


as gurus, 129; 

and war, 55; 

and kshatriyas, 138; 

and slavery, 130; . * law n5; 

as judicial assessors, 134 , 30 ’ 

in medicine, 149; „ „ w „o ~ OA 211 

position and duties of, 125, 1 * ' ’ 

24; 

in Vedic times, 28; 


in A£okan times, 4 2 ^ 
in Gupta times, 48-9; 
land grants, to, 47 , 79 ? 
persecution of, 256; 
and jizya tax, 2551 
as Mughal officiaTs, 261; 
and bhakti movement, 266; 
in literature, 163, 183, 189, 1935 


and Pythagoras, 4 2 7 ; 
opposition to, 275, 280, 37 °, 372, 380; 
non-brahman movements, 380, 381, 


398, 401-2,403, 494 ; 
in South-East Asia, 442, 446, 447 ; as 
Indianizers, 452; 
position of today, 494 
brahmanubhava, intuition of reality, in 


Hinduism, 63 

‘Brahma Rites* of Debendranath Tagore, 
368 

brahmasamspar&a , contact with the supreme, 
in Hinduism, 63 

Brahmasphuta Siddhanta , mathematical 
treatise, 155 

Brahma Sutras, 58, ill. H 9 » 120 

Brahmayaias, dramatist, 180 

Brahmi script, inscriptions in, 32, 33> 34> 


41-2 

Brahmo Sabha, see Br^hmo Sam^j 
Brahmo Saimj, Hindu reform movement 
367-8, 369, 37 ! > 37 * 377 * 378 , 381* 

Brahui lang., 3 I» 33 » *^ 7 


Braj-bhasha, Hindi dialect, 167, 195, 306, 
308,411 

Brancusi, Constantin, 484 
Brazil, 340, 343 
breath control, 148, 215, 286 
Brecher, Michael, 391 
bricks, fired, n, 12, 13 , M* * 7 . J 4 i. ! 47 
Brighton, Royal Pavilion at, 484 
BrihadaranyakQ Upanishad, 78 
Brihaddeil of Matanga, 218, 219, 220 
Brihajjataka , work on astrology, 151 
Br{i)hatkatha, collection of stories, 165,176, 
183, 185, 191, 192 

Br(i)hatsubhadraka , comedy, 184 
Brindaban, see Vrindavan 
Britain, 367, 369, 379 , 421; 

Celtic, 142; 

Sikhs in, 30m.; 

pressures for social reform in, 360 
British, 399 ; 

in India, 195 , 339 , 470 “ 7 i. 481,491; 
debt to Mughals of, 349 - 52 , 354-7, 
358 ; 

attitudes of, 352, 356, 473 “ 4 ; 
criticism of rule of, 405; 
and North-West frontier, 259; 
and Marathas, 265; 
in Bijapur, 324; 

assumption of government by Crown 
354 ; 

annexation of Assam, 413; 
and Indian nationalism, 391 • 
and Muslims, 384, 385, 387/389- 
opposition to, 379, 384, 386, 390*- 
departure of, 396-7,487; * 

and Indian art, 210; and architecture 

324, 325; painting, 331, 357- # 

and public welfare, 360; 9 

and reduction in death-rate 489* 
impact on India of, 348-9,365, 366- 
compared with Mughal, 363; ’ 

effect on language and literature of 
164, 167, 196; 

as purveyors of Western culture, 358 
362; ’ ■" 

nature of contribution to India of, 354, 
357-63 ; to Pakistan, 400; 
constitutional policies of, as model, 392 
British East India Company, see East India 
Company 
British Empire, 
colonies of, 39, 404; 
end of, 404 

British Government, 397, 408; 

Cabinet delegation of 1942, 390* 

Cabinet Mission of 1946, 491 * 

British Museum, 329 
Brittany, 448 
Broach, see Barygaza 
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Bromfield, Louis, 481 
bronzes, bronze-casting, 3; 

Indus Valley, 16, 17; 

Chola, 57, 208;. 
of dancing Siva; 81; 

Tantric, 203; 

Buddha images in South-East Asia, 202 
Brooke, Raja Sir James, 446 
Brundage Collection, San Francisco, 458 
Brussels, anti-imperialist conference at, 404 
Buck, Pearl, 481 

Bu ddha, vi, 29, 64, 87, 92, 94, 95, 96, 101, 

478*, 487,' 489; 20 °’ 427) 436 ’ 437 ' 456 ’ 
date of, 83; 

Enlightenment of S-i o*-. 

•t Smith, Z,- 3,>5: 

35 Pharma, L 4, 

^Arhamn 5 ’ 

yeururh ? 3 

feachincs „ 
influence of’, 6 . 8, 88,I0 °: 

?® d 'anguaee’,, 

164; 

andJ ° 4 S t 8: 

SfeSa?*. 

KpreseSu" 893 -^’ 

nnd merchants , 
f d ^dui SI £'£ ,20, > 435 ; 

Aiokan, 42; 

B* councils, 45 • 
schism in, 88; ’ 
three stages of, 92-5. 

2*1 tradition of s/l. 

Kanishka converted to 422 •’ 
inGandhara,2oir ’ 

S?** in Gupta times, 47; 
rata support of, «... 

decline of, 41 <« „o_ 
revival of, 99, 482( 495 ' 

and transmigration, 78 

and ahimsa, J09, 427; 


cosmology of, 144; 
doctrine of (Dharma), 84-7; 
spiritual training of, 95-7; 
social and political ideals of, 97-8, 138; 
scriptures, 87, 88-92,176, 200, 203; 
language of, 163, 164; 
transmitted to East Asia, 201; 
and West, 478; 
lyrical, 175,178; 
in China, 455-6,459-60; 
date of arrival, 45; 

persecution and adaptation of, 457, 
459 » 

effect on Chinese art of, 458-9; 
in South-East Asia, 447, 449, 451; 
in Transoxiana, 289; 
influence of, 436; 
and Western literature, 480; 
art of, 197, 198-9; monuments, 312-13; 
and medicine, 150; 

see also art, architecture, monks, mis¬ 
sionaries, philosophy 
Buddhist Council, Fourth, 45 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 164 
Buddhists in India, number of, 99 
Bughra Khan, son of Balban, 251, 254 
‘Building of the Causeway’, epic, 182 
Bukhara, U.S.S.R., 246, 262,463 
Bukka, co-founder of Vijayanagara, 255 
Buland Darwaza, ‘high gateway’, Fatehpur- 
Slkrl, 322 
bull, worship of, 2 
Bulley Shah, poet, 309 
bullion, 340 

Bundelkhand, reg., M.P., 54, 262 
BQndi school of painting, 331 
bungalows, 484 

Buranjls , Assamese court chronicles, 308 
bureaucracy, 131, 133-4, 358, 398; 
Mauryan, 38, 39,43; 

Gupta, 46-7; 

post-Gupta decline of, 51: 

Chola, 57; 

in Delhi Sultanate, 250, 287; 

M 2 u f 3 h f> 35I > 352 ,354; under AurangzeB, 

U *399; BntlSh ’ 355-6; at “dependence, 
in literature, 192; 

BSpSrfM? S 2 ati0n * dvil service 

buriafo * * ** 2 57 


i8; siaik - 433; 

.< 8 S 5 S«* 

Edmund, 360 

9 ?> 403, 448, 449. 45o; Chola ex- 
Pedition to, 57- 

Buddhist 


t monasteries in, 200; 
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Indianized states in, 442; 

Indian images in, 446; 

Mon art of, 447; 
occupation of Assam by, 413; 

Lower, archaeological finds in, 453 
Burmans, 449 
Burnouf, £mile Louis, 478 
&&stan y ill. MS. of, 326 
&iistan al Salatin ‘Garden of Kings', 
history of kings of Acheh, 467 
butchers, 98 
Buzco, Father, 347 
%ron, Robert, 311 
Byzantine empire, 245 


Cadiz, 340 

Cairo, 282, 311, 312, 316, 324; 

schools of learning in, 437 
Ca/c rapanivijaya, epic, 19 1 
Calcutta; 342, 367, 37L 375, 39L 402, 408, 
416,421; 

architecture of, 357 ; 
drama in, 411; 
as educational centre, 413, 


intelligentsia of, 372, 4 * 5 ; 

Medical College of, 362; 

Sanskrit College, 407-8; 

University of, 160 
Caldwell, R., 32 
calendar, 153 

Calicut, port, 34 2 » 4 ^ 4 , 47 <>; 

Zamorin of, 33® 

California, 483 
calligraphy, 3 12 

caliph, title of, representative or successor 
(of Muhammad), 461 

Caliphate, spiritual and temporal leader¬ 


ship, 310 

Calukyas, see Chalukyas 
Cambay, 318,465; 

Gulf of, 14 

Cambodia, 47, 157 > 443 . 444 *, 

Hindu-type temples of, 205 
CamOes (Camoens), Luiz Vaz de, 344, 470 
camphor, 466 

campu (champu ), literary genre, 173, 187, 
*90,194.196,304 
Canada, 391 
Caqakya, see Kautilya 
Canakya-nlti\ collection of wise sayings 124 
canals, 255 ’ q 

Candakaufika* drama, 190 
Capdala, forest tribe, 27 
Candra, names with, see also Chandra 
Candragomin, dramatist, 180, *8 4t , 9o 
Candra^ekhara, wnter, 196 
Cannanor, Portuguese settlement, 337 
Canning, George, Prime ^Minister i8a 7 
Canterbury Tales, 8l. 439 . 44 « 7 * 3 59 


Cape of Good Hope route, 340,464 
The Captive Ladie, 420 
Caraka, see Charaka 

Caraka Samhita , medical treatise, 143, 149 


caravans, 433 

Carbon-14 dating, 18-19, *6o 

Carey, William, 409 

Carlyle, Thomas, 476, 477 

cartazes , Portuguese safe-conducts, 339 

cartography, 339 

Carudatta, n., 179 

Carumati, novel, 176 

Caryanda, pi. 426 

casados , Portuguese settlers, 338, 346 
cashew nuts, 338, 341 
Caspian Sea, 21, 44, 431 
Castanheda, Portuguese chronicler, 338 
caste system, 22, 41, 49, 127, 276, 358 363, 
370, 498 ; origins of, 29; 
rules, 126; 
sub-castes, 50; 

mixed castes, 129; intermarriage, 133* 

agricultural, 401; and Home Rule, 402- 

c. organizations, 376 * 

and guilds, 45; 

and warfare, 55; 

in Buddhism, 98; 

and bhakti movement, 266, 268* 

and Chaitanyites, 273; * * 

and politics, 138; 


. . , -—— Z47 

and Sikhism, 298, 301; 
in Madras, 375, 381; ’ 
and medicine, 362; 
attacks on, 274. 2*7* 

380; 4 75, 368, 37 °» 372 » 379 - 

and nationalism, 393 401 . 
degeneration of, 377, 489;’ 

see also classes, jati 
Catalogus Catalogorum. 478 
cathedrals, 357 
Catholic Church, 342, 344; 

Indian members of, 346; 

ritual, 437; 

see also missionaries 


Caturmukha, writer, 188 
Caucasian languages, 32 
Caucasoid, human type, 6, 7 
Caucasus, 53 

CaurapaHcaiika ( ChaurapanchaJika), elegy 
by Bilhana, 191, 328 
causation, in Buddhism, 144 
cavalry, 55 ; Ghurid, 247 
caves, artificial, 2, 200; 
monasteries, 198; 
as Hindu shrines, 204; 
temples, 207. 208,435 
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Cedi tribe* 27 
Celebes, see Sulawesi 
celibacy, 394 

Celtic languages* 23, 31, 477 
Census of India, 99; 
of 1951, 406; 
of 1961, 406, 407 
Central Asia, 4, 165, 284; 

v Aryans in, 21, 22; 

migrations from, 44, 49, 50, 53; 

peoples or, 7, 55, 56; expansion of 
24 ^ i * 

Kush anas from, 432; 

Turks in, 246, 248; 

Mongols in, 289; ’ 

Mughals from, -ici- 
Buddhist an of,'20/ ,, R 
Buddhist texts in trf' 

* ’ 40 ’ 4t ’ 42 ’ 

^monies ’ 97 

Sff* 235 ; 

k&h, 29s - 
r ^ u Shal, 3, 

Ceylon (Sri T . 

.i8 7 ,J‘ L fka) lVi>viij 
"Aryans i n * 4 ° 3 > 433,435 ‘ 76 * lS2 > 18G, 
rclatio ^ ; A . 444>495 ; 

hospn a [ s in 7 ’ 3 ^, 338 -’ 45 ’ 49 s: 

Wigation in’, 3 ■ 

and xa m * 5 - 
Chahamana d yn of 7 R- 

»,.3 

‘sSnes, 74 ; 497 

t'.-w/e, 9 8, 349 1 roper or, 457; 

chaicolithic cuittire inA 

chafes, Goan. 34*' ' <25 

Chalitarama, ‘Rama Deceivin’ „i 
CMIukya dyn., 50, 5, ’ pIa ^> lS i 

. 1 7. J 57i f02, i q f^ 2o<:» 

temples of, 207, 309 ’ 5i 


Chambal R., 251 
Champa, 157; 

Buddhists in, 45; 

Islam in, 451 

Champa, port on Ganga, 435 
Champanir, mosque at, 320 
Champantn, Bihar, 395 
champii, see camptl 
Chains, 443, 447, 449, 450 

Chamundaraya, Ganga minister, 102 
Ch an (Dhyana, Zen) Buddhism, 457; 
and painting, 459 

Chanda m (Chcuidayand). poetry, 287 ■ 
ill. MS. of, 32S 

Chanda la, an untouchable, 428 
Chandavarkar, reformer, 374 380 
Omulayana, see Chanda in 
Chand Eardai, Hindi poet, 306 
Chanddla (Chandel) dyn., 54 
Chandcri, M.P., 258 
Chandi, goddess, 306, 307, 414 
C hand id as, bhakti poet, 271—2, 308 
Chandigarh, Panjab, 325 n., 4S4 
chandis t Javanese temples, 447 
Chdndogya, sec Chhandogya 
Chandrabhan Brahman, secretary at Mug¬ 
hal court, 469 
Chandragiri, temple at, 315 
C(h)andragupta Maurya, emperor, 38, 40, 
4C 4^, J0I } 145, 183, 430, 434, 493 
Chandra Gupta I, Gupta k., 46 
Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya(Sahas- 
r ^ka), 46, 49, 5l> 1S1, 1S3 
cnandraketugarh, Ganga delta, 198 
Chandvar* U.P„ 249 

anhu-daro, Indus arch, site, 142 
** Chanson du Mal-Aim^ 479 
f ila * musical form, 226 

S^ )>Physiciailj ^ I49 ’ I5 °’ 

Samhita attributed to 

chariots, 

Aryan, 25, 56 

,cr rare ’ , «'«6 

Ch arvSk a S f t ni ) ln£ ' wheel . 394. 395 
Charvs*' *ywa) sect, 4U 120-21, 189, 

Cha 5 ?Rr 0nSS ' 3°5 n 

ChatterL ’ p'^ 1 * see under Bankim 

Chat,e r “ M S -f;> 4i8, 4 19 

£ Qi s ?e chess 
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Chaturdandi-prakasika »text, 223 
Chaucer, 81, 439, 440 
Chaudhari Rahmat AH, Muslim student, 
390 

chaudhrls, village leaders, 252 
Chaudhury, Pramatha, 416 
Chauhans, see Chahmanas 


Chaul, port, 257 

Chaulukya (Solanki) dyn., 54, 247 
Chaurapanchasika , see Caurapancasika 
Chausa, battle of, 259 
chautdl tala , musical form, 229 
chauthy tax claimed by Marathas amounting 
to one-quarter of revenue, 263 
chemistry, 158, 287 
Chemmin, novel, 4 I 9 
chess {chaturanga, shatranj), 438 
Chhdtidogya Upanishady 78, 118, 146 
Chhatrapati, title, 263 
Chhaydvad, school of poetry, 415 
chhota khyal % vocal music, 232, 233 
Chiating, Szechuan, China, 458 
Chiengmai, Thailand, 450 
Chihalganiy * Group of Forty’, 251 
Chih-i, founder of Buddhist sect, 457 
childbirth, 236 
Childe, Gordon, 32 
chi l la y Sufi ascetic exercises, 286 
China, I, 44» 34°> 34 1* 4 2I » 452, 453; 
antiquity of, 2; 
trade with, 45 * 47 ; 

Buddhism in, 45 * 455 , 45 $; scriptures of, 
89, 455 ; art of, 157 , 201; 
influence of India on, 197 , 455 -fo; 
Tibetan and Nestorian monks, in, 437; 
pilgrims from, 201; 

Western merchants in, 445; 
as origin of prehistoric migrations, 444; 
and Dong-son culture, 448; 
in South-East Asia, 450, 451; 
science in, 141; astronomy, 143; 

People’s Republic of, 459-60; relations 
with India of, 488 
‘China root’, drug 341 
China Sea, 341 
Chinese, the, 474 
Chinese histories, 446 
Chinese language, 89 


Chinese Turkistfin (Turkestan), 
Ch’ing dyn., Chinese, 457 


23, 149 


Chingiz Khan, 250, 258 
Chiragh ‘Ali, Muslim reformer, 387 
Chiplunkar, writer, 412 
Chisht, village, 285 
Chishti, ‘Abdu’f Rahman, 29I 
Chishti(yya), Sufi order, 285-6, 29I 
attitude to Hinduism of, 293 ; 


grants to, 464; 
hospice of, 4^9 


chit , consciousness, 119 
Chitor, Rajasthan, 252, 256 
Chitpavan Brahman community, 393 
Chittagong hills, 341 
Chokha, hymnodist, 268 
Chola dyn. and reg., 44, 278; 
naval expedition of, 57, 45°; 
art of, 57, 208-9 
Chorasmia, see Khurasan 
chordophones, 234 

Chou Pei Suan Ching 9 mathematical treatise, 


Christianity, 62, 78, 123, 305, 342, 363. 
368; 

cosmology of, 79-80; 
scriptures of, 281; 
theology of, 367; 

propagation of, 409 ; see also missionaries; 
Alexandrian, 437; 

Western 266; 
arrival in India of, 45; 
and Buddhism, 436-7; 
and Islam, 386; 
and Mughals, 344; 


in Portuguese India, 346- 
Catholic Church 


see 


also 


Christians, 305, 357, 372; Syrian, 120; 
Indian, 495; . ♦ 

Christology, of Ghulatn Ahmad, 387 
Chronicles, ’ J f 

Ceylon, 42, 83, 145; 

Assamese, 308 
chronology, 304 n.; 

Indus Valley, 18 
Chrysostom, Dio, 435 
churches, 345-6, 357 
Churchill, Winston, 397 

Church of the New Dkn.n.,. ■ 

‘Cilicians’, 435 ls Pensation, 369 

cinema, 492-3; and music, 238-9 

cinnamon, 337, 340 ^ 

Cinnoma, Father Leonardo, 409 
Circle of Keys ( Thats ), 224 
citadels, Indus Valley, 11, 12 
cities, 25, 26, 2i2, 489 

City Boards, Gupta, 47 
civil disobedience, 394, 404; see also non¬ 
violence 


civilization, Indian, 
antiquity of, 2, 4; 
classical period of, 3, 38 
civil rights, 360; 
in U.S., 404 

civil service, British, 356; 
training for, 409; 
legacy of, 487 

see also bureaucracy, administration 
claire-voies, 312, 324 
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clans, 426; Yedic assemblies of, 1 36 
class-consciousness, British, 358 
classes, four, see varna, caste; 
rural, displacement of, 355; 
depressed, 27, 38°, 381, 3S2, 395, 400, 
405 between, 496; 
hatred, 417 

Clemcnceau, Georges, 357 
Clement of Alexandria, 436, 437 
Cleophile, Princess, 430 
clepsydra, 153 

Cleveland Museum of Art, 328 
climate, 4-5; 

Indus Valley, 17, 19; 
and Muslim victory, 247 
Clive, Robert, 342, 356 
clothes, 

Indus Valley, i7 - 
Persian, 353^ 

gzssT 

SESS*-"- 

?£K b "" ak ^ 

c” ebt00k e, H T 

Colcr ^ae <L ‘ T '’ Ut, ifio . 

C0llc E« a, ra ; el 'Wlor ’ 4 , 73 ’ 477 
Col °itaC ' 362 m ' 477 
colonies r’ end of, 404 ,, 
col °SS n °^:43? 4 ’ 411 
Come, My D p . ndlan 111 South v 
c °^m 4 t .^ 48 ‘ h ' EastA ^.444 
communicatio; 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 59t 40., 40 , 

communism, 396 4 ’ * 43 ' 3&5 403 

c °mpany School of nair,,- 

concubines, 129 Piling, 33, 

r n J !a) ' ,n Bu ddhi smf LT ' CCa ww "P- 
Confuctus, 63, 64, g 4 ’ B5 7 

Confucianism, 455- 
influence of Buddhism on 4 , 6 ,, 
Congress, see Indian National p’ 457 
Conrad, Joseph 420 13 Con 8 re ss 

consecration, royal { ra}asuy a ), ^ ^ 

•Consecrations’ the, drama, 178 
Conservative Party, British,’397 


consonance, musical, 216, 217 
Constitution of India, 307, 398; 

Directive Principle of, j35; 
languages in, 406 
Constitution of Pakistan, 400 
Contes indiens of Mallarme, 479 
conversion, 379- 
Hindu attitude to, 71-2; 
of Hindus to Islam, 284, 287-8 203 

392 ; 

to Islam in South-East Asia, 451; 

to Christianity, 342, 346, 392; 

Chinese, to Buddhism, 456 
Coomaraswamy, A.K., 432 n. 
co-operative credit societies 380 
copper, 340 

Corbusier, Edouard Jeanneret le, 32s n 
484 ' 

Cordova, Spain, 318, 437 
Corinth, 431 

Cornwallis, Lord, Govern or-Genera I 1786- 
1793 , 1805, 335, 359; 
reforms of, 356 
and legal system, 360 
Coromandel, rcg., 340 
Correa, Portuguese chronicler, 338, 339 
corruption, 252, 352 
Cortez, Fernando, 341 
Cosbuc, Gheorghe, 482 
cosmogony, cosmology, 79-80, 120, 446; 
early Indian, 143-5; 

Hindu, 204, 291; 
in Vaiseshika phil. s 118; 

Tamric, 203; 

Orphic, 428-9 
cotton, 426; 

in Indus Valley, 17, 142: 
industry, 340, 362 

ouncils, Buddhist, 45; Portuguese Provin- 
Couqc^s Aas.^gg^ 6 ’ ^ Un ^ er vd * a 8 e 

counterpoint, 239 

«g«.. of justice, 

2 ^*™lcoino f appeal, I35 ; 

British system of, i TO , fil 
Como" 5 ’ Henry ’ 32 4 

3i8 ^°«° do ’ Port uguese chronicler, 

p 

c ^X uz ' rh) ' port ’ 337, 434,435 

gr» 

4 g! H el °f Discrimination of Sankara, 

cS Ct ' 358 

4 ' me » 259 

CriS S ; Sd ^afTord, 390 

1 u ^hzation by Tagore, 421 
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criticism, literary, 172-5 passim, 189-90,421 
Critique of Pure Reason , 478 
Croesus, k. of Lydia, 439 
crops, 4; 

c.-sharing, 248, 254 
Crusades, 438, 440 

‘Crushing of the Arrogance of the Amir’, 
play, 193 

Ctesias, Greek historian and physician, 426 
Cubism, 210 

Culavamsa , Ceylon Chronicle, 83 
‘cultural revolution*, 417 
Cunaxa, battle of, 426 
cuneiform tablets, Seleucid, 152 
Cunningham, Sir Alexander, 478 
currency, under Tughluqs, 254 
Curzon, Lord, Viceroy 1899-1905, 323, 325, 
357 , 389 

customs duties, 339 * 34 ° 
cymbals, 234 
Cyrene, Libya, 437 
Cyrus, emperor of Persia, 4 2 7 
cyst burials, 448 


da Assump^ao, Manoel, missionary, 343 

Dacca, 262, 34^> 385 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Congress leader, 405 
dadra tala , musical form, 229 
Daimachus of Plataea, 43 1 
Dakhani, Urdu dialect, 222, 307 
dakhinu, songs, 343 
Dakkhineshwari, temple, 375 
Daksha, sacrifice, of, 61 
Dak$inapatha, reg., 28 
Dalai Lama, 99 
Dam So, Maharashtra, 337 * 338 
Damaruka , play, 196 


Damascus, 245 
Damayanti, n., 19° 

Damghan, Persia, 316 
Damirica (South India), 30 
Damodara, writer, 194 
DamodarabhaUa, writer, 194 
Damodaragupta, writer, 188 
Damyak, pi., 249 

dances, dancing, 175* 2 ° 4 * 216, 231, 305, 

385.49^; 

group ipindlbandhas), 172 
temple pavilions for, 206; 
at sankirtan, 273; 


and theatre, South-East Asia, 442 
danda , punishment, 125, 13 i, 132 
Dau<lin, writer, I73> r 74 . *76, 185, 187, i 90 
Daniell, Thomas and William, 358 
Dantidurga, RashtrakQta k. 57 
dar al-aman ^ Aslant 

(‘House of P ea , c f \ a ,.' and niled bv 
Muslims), dar ( House of War > 

non-Muslim country), 384, 3 8 5 


Dara Shukoh, son of Shah Jahan, 262, 289, 
339 . 463 . 472 ; 
on mysticism, 291-2 
Dardic languages, 166 
Daridracarudatta , play, 179 
daridra-narayana , outcaste, 417 
Darius, emperor of Persia, 426 
Darpadalana, novel, 192 
Darshak, writer, 419 

darshan, ‘seeing*. The beholding of kings 
and other distinguished persons, 
thought to confer merit, 350 
darshanasy the six orthodox systems of 
philosophy, 372 

Darwaza gateway, Qutb Minar, 317 
darweshy religious mendicants, 237 
Darwin, Charles Robert, 478; Darwinism, 

414 

Dasa (Dasyu), peoples, 20, 26, 61; 
identity of, 25; 
and Aryans, 27; 

(Slave of God), mendicant singer, 279, 
305 


Da&abodhay work by Ramdas, 270 
daiadharmay ten Jain virtues, 108 
Dasam Granthy Sikh scripture, 301 
Dainami, Sankarite sect., 272* 

Ddstan i-Amir Hamza y ill. MS., 328 
Daswant, painter, 329 * ^ 

Dasyu, see Dasa 
Data Ganj Bakhsh, see Hujwiri 
Datta, Akshaykumtr, writer 410 
Datta, Bibhutibhusan, 147 

Dana S ndranSth ' ice V ivekananda 
Datta, Sudhin, writer, 419 

Daud, see Mulla Daud 

Daulat, painter, 330 

Sa“dL U 4i 80Vm,<,r ° f * 

Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, Lahon 
378 


Dayananda Saraswati, Hindu reformer, 
371 - 2 , 376, 377 * 379 , 391 
De, Bishnu, writer, 418 
death, 113; 


voluntary, in Jainism, 107, 433; 
penalty, 59; 
duty, 351 
Deb, R., 368 
Debal, near Karachi, 245 
Decameron , 440 

decans, Egyptian astronomical system, 143 
Deccan, 6,180, 200 205, 208, 257, 259,28^ 
286, 293, 318, 339, 341, 349; 

Mauryas in, 29; 

Satavahana kingdom in, 44; 
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Deccan, {cant.) 
and Guptas, 46; 
kingdoms of, 50, 57; 

Chalukya dyn. in, 51; 

Rashtrakutas of* 53; 

Muslims in, 58, 2.07, 221, 253; 
independent of Delhi, 255; 

Mughals In* 293, 261, 263, 264, 265* ; 
sultans of the, 305, 337 , 338; 

Irani influence in, 462; 
temples of, 207, 209; 
style of painting* 332-3 
decimal system, 154, 15^ ^ 
deities, dynastic, see gods 
de Karos* Csoma, 90 
Delhi, 4, 102, 1240-^7 * 

289,290,293,32 7 5 lf. s ‘ m ’ 26i > ■ 
402,461,466. 7i 353j 384,386, i 

Ghurid conquest of 

sgsi’-M.,; 3 ' 5 ’ 

dialect of, t6 hani f in, 465; 

ffSSSL 

«atSa5& 

2 * V 5 & 3B H 

democracy’, 2 *®. 4 «s 
Parliamentary ln l V 36 3; 

498 ln India 
Democritus, i45 

demons, 176, 
medicine and mr 

deNo biIi(Jeei( . J , 4 q 

Oeoband, u,p . ° bl H 
theologians of isA 
I«nple' 383 

Deorai Pass, 2f S2 ’ “° 5 ~ 6 

(Lot 

f SK ty J* °t music, 220 
liesmukh, revenue collector 

Ajivaku, 121 
Deussen, Pan), 474 „ 

Deux Sources by Bergson, 483 


39 >8, 4 , 


deva , a god, etymology, 21 
devaddsi, temple prostitute, 59, 375, 49 z 
Devagiri, see Daulatabad 
DevakI, mother of Krishna, 345 
Devakot, Bengal, 249 
Deval, playwright, 412 
Deval Devi, daughter of Raja Karan 253 
Devanagari script, 166, 167 
Devammpiya Piyadassi , title of Asoka 42 
Devardja, 4 God King*, cult in South-East 
Asia, 447, 4 $o 
Deva tall a, Bengal, 284 
Devkandragupia, piay, (83 
de Vigny, Alfred, 478 
devotional movement, see bhakti 
Dewan Kauromal, Sindhi writer, 413 
dhamar tala , musical rhythm, 228 
Dhamma , Prakrit form of Dliarma, which 
also see , Asokan ideology of* 42* 43 
Dhammadinna, Buddhist nun, 85 
Dhammapada, Buddhist text, 91, 164, 165 
Bhamma-sangam, Therava da treatise, 91 
Dhananjaya, writer, 174 
Dhanapala, author of Tihkamanjari, 190 
Dhanapala, author of Bhavi$yadatta t 190 
Dhanesvara, writer, 193 
Dhanvantari, deity, 147 
Bhar, principality of, 319 
dharamsald, free hostel for pilgrims, room 
for singing, 301 
dhar ana. Yoga term, u 6 
Dharma, a divinity, 306 
Bharma t 

in Buddhism* a) 4 the Doctrine % 83-91; 

b) ultimate element of experience, 88, 

. 93,96; 


*-*7* <h; 

social and political significance of, 126- 
- T J39 passim, 360; 

Dbar™ 11 ^™’ Io 3~4;^ novels, 187, 193, 194 

“■BSj^Sra T„,h .r .he 

poet and philoso- 

JJf rnapala, k„ 53 
harmaraja, title, 98 

Dha ^a r SabM ? U u dhist m °nk, 455 
dh wrrtQ-ia slra L riB J' I t ‘ wln S party, 3 68 

129 ' leach, ng on morals anti law, 

‘ftormi;,.. 33 ’ 34 , 135 

ness’^A^olf V ' Ct0ry throu eh righteous- 

Bhnr>~- b °kan concent nf c>g 



Dhiran- ascription, 198 
drum aywright ’ 179 

Dltolks ^’ 235 

■ mosque at, 320 
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dhoti ; 17 

Dhrtara$tra, leg. k., 171 
dhrupad-dhamar , form of vocal music, 232, 
233 

dhun , form of musical composition, 230, 233 
Dhurta Charvakas, see Charvakas 
Dhurtdkhydna y ‘Rogues’ History’, work of 
fiction, 187 

dhyana , see meditation 
Dhyana Buddhism, see Ch’an, 457 
diabolus in musica, 217 
‘Dialogue of the Rogue and the Parasite’, 
179 

Dialogues of Plato, 4*8 
‘Diamond Sutra’, 9 T 

Diamond Vehicle, see Vajrayana Buddhism 
dictionaries, 342,409 
Didarganj, statue from, 198 
dietetics, 148-9 
Digambara, Jain sect, 102, 107 
Digha Nikaya {Dirghagama), Pali text, 90, 
144 

dihqdtis , village chiefs, 248 
Dikshitar, Muttuswami, composer, 231, 236 
Dilawar Khan Ghuri,’ ruler of Malwa, 256 
DInabandhu, see under Mitra 
pindima (Kavisarvabhauma), writer, 194 
Din Ilahi, Divine Faith cult of Akbar, 290, 
350 

Dinnaga, Buddhist philosopher, 37 
Dionysius, ambassador, 43 1 
Dlpdvall , Hindu festival, 101 
Dipavamsa , Ceylon Chronicles, 83 
dipchandl tala , musical rhythm, 228 
Dirghagama , see Digha Nikaya 
disciples, 274 * t 2 $4 * 

Christian and Buddhist, 436; 
disease, 5, 148, I 49 > 150 
The Disguise , comedy, 411 
dispensaries, 150 

Display of Two Forraigne Sects in the East 
Indies , 471 
E>iu, 256, 337, 338; 

churches of, 345» 346 
Divakara, writer in Sanskrit, 195 
Divijendralal Roy, playwright, 411-12 
Divina Commedia, 440 
Divine Faith cult, see Din Ilahi 
divorce, 387. 49 ° 
diwdn, official, 261 
Dlwdn , of Hafiz, ill. MS. of, 329 
Dlwan-i- Am* Dlwan-i-Khas 9 
Fatehpur-Slkri, 3 22 ; 

Agra, Delhi, 323 
doab f land between two rivers, 

Ganga-Yamuna, n, 246, 251; 

Raichur, 2 57 

dockyard, at Lothal, n, 14, 18; 
Portuguese, 339 


Dogri language, 406, 4°7 
dombikdy solo dance, 175 
dome, 3* 3 I 2 * 314 , 318 - 9 , 321 , 3 2 3 , 324 ; 

in South-East Asia, 451 
dominions, British, 399 
Dong-son culture, 448-9 
do Nirwany, hymn, 479 
Dostoevsky, Feodor, 410 
drains, 11, 12, 142,147 
drama, 3,171,178-96 passim, 216,421,475; 
beginnings of, 164; 
language of, 165; 
in Tripitaka y 171; 
ten types of, 172; 
devotional, 175; 

and music, 216, 218, 221, 236, 305,4” 
modem, 411, 412; 
and cinema, 493; 

Treatise on, see NatyaSdstra 
Draupadi, leg. queen, 171, 184, 189 
Dravidian, etymology of, 30 
Dravidian languages, 31, 32, 33, 37 , I00 , 
> 67 , 303, 308, 406; 
and literature, 309,413; 
and South-East Asian languages, 442 
Dravidian peoples, 6, 29, 30-37, 61 
‘Dream Vasavadatta’, drama, 178,183,186 
drishti, ‘ what is seen’, Hindu concept of, 64 
drone, in music, 212,220,230, 231,235,485 
dropsy, 149 J J 

Dr$advati R., 26 
drugs, 




46!, 465;' 150 ‘ ‘ 58 . 341 , 

and religion, 486 
drums, 227, 230, 234, 235; 

Dong-son, 448 
Dryden, John, 472 
dualism, see Dvaita 
Dubois, Abb6, 472 

DudO Miyan, Muslim activist, 385 
Duggal, writer, 419 J 5 

duhkha, ‘suffering’, in Buddhism, 86, 93 
dukar-tikar, kettle-drums, 234 
Dundas, Henry, 355 
Duperron, see Anquetil-Duperron 
Diirer, Albrecht, 345 
Durga, goddess, 203 
DurgeSvara, playwright, 196 
durian, 341 


Duryodhana, leg. prince, 171, 178, 184 
Dutch, the, 338, 339, 340 
Dutt, Am, authoress, 420 
Dutt, Romesh Chandra, historian, 414-151 
420 


Dutt, Torn, authoress, 420 
Dvaipayana (Vyasa), poet, 170 
Dvaita (dualism) of Madhva, 120; 
literature of, 194 
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Dvaraka, pL, 28 
Dvarasamudra, pk 253 
Dvaravatl, South-East Asian kingdom, 447, 
450, 453 

dvi-ja, see twice-born 

dvi-karmri, mathematical term, 147 

Dvisandhana, epic, 189 

Dvivedi, Sudhakara, mathematician, 160 

Dwivcdv, Mahavlrprasad, writer, 412 

Dyaks, people of Borneo, 448 

Dyaus, god, 425, 477 

East Africa, 341 
East Asia, 435, 452; 
art of, 199, 484; 

Islam in, 464; 
poetry of, 492 

East India Company BrlticU 

139 n., 342 4i 56, 102, 

465,473; 4 ’ 3i9 ’ 36 ?> 386, 408-9, 

at Surat, 47j. 
officials of « 6 ,, 

Ebony Horse 3 £’ 3fio - 3 84 

EcclesiasticDorianfwf’ 439 

Maister j" ( 0 musica l mode), 2 „ 

p SSS a ’3«I’ 3S!; S,,M Ahmad 

=■ 36l ' J ' 367 ’ 3 “. <08, 

Mi ^Sn 36 i: 3 75, 3 38v 392; 
egalitarianism, 4 ^, ’ 

'■**■****, 

257 ; ’ 4 °' 6l > Me, l43 

and transmigrate e 46> * 45 , 

Zionists f ro E m> 434 ° f th<: 4 

slaves from, 465 
Eight Anthologies set* rr** 

Eighteen-and-a-Ha f 1 

Einstein, Albert, 159 erary Clrcle . 194 

5 ™“' W»w. Guar, 319 
Ekna\h,bhaku poet, 269, 308 
Ekottaragama, see Anguhata mu- 

i k . tali ° 1 ?’ ™ sical rhythm, 22? ^ 
Elagabaius, k., 435 

Eleatic School of philosophy, 427 
elections, 403 ’ H / 


electorate, demand for Muslim, 389 
elements, the, 
in India, 144-5; 
of Empedocles, ’429 
Elephant a, cave-temple, 208, 313 31a 
Elephant Hilt, 481 ’ J 3 4 

elephants, 2, i S o, 405; 

m warfare, 55, 133, MS, 247 
Ehot, George, 64 
Eliot, T.S., 417,419 

^ f ( ^Sj;W 47 ’ ,49: 

E hzabeth I, Queen, 470 
Ehzabeth II, Queen, 330 

""1842°-4 359, L 3°fo ’ G0VCrn0r ' GcnCral 

E| ! !ora P S c C h Ch -f |,pUr) ' Maharashtra, 253 

Elphmstonc Institution, 370 3 

emnr ° n ’ Raiph Waldo . 64, 477, 497 

s^ssrsr* 

aawssrs- 

engineers, 146; s 

engineering, 362 

iSS,\ E n n / iSh> se l Brilain - British 

■*■**>* 

contribution of, 407; 
replaces Persian, 409; 

Position of, 408,4,9-20; 

EnliphtP erature * 422; Indian writers in 420 

«. 95, 96,^97 
233, 234-5 

Captations of ms- •„ „ 

EptaT”'”"'® 1 ' ”' 339; 

|S. JaSb°7“ K “S Kanika’, ,78 
Er the Pam-k,? 10 ' 496 

Eran ( ; 2 °S 

2 1 fryanam vaejd\ Aryan home- 

Essai sitf i a 

**£37-* Faction de VInde by 

E *iado rfa P /fl^ a1, p 112-13 

342, t,A ' Port uguese, 337, 338, 340, 

ws* 347 
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Etawah, U.P., 249 
eternalism ( kasvatavadd ), 86 
ethics, Indian social and political, 125-8; 
Jain, 106 

Ethiopia, Ethiopians, 340, 435, 465 
ethnomusicology, 486 
etiquette, Persian, 353 
Ettuttogai {Eight Anthologies), Tamil clas¬ 
sics, 34, 304 
Euclid, 157 

Euler, Leonhard, 157, 160 
Euphrates, R., 433, 470 
Euripides, 65 

Europe, 158, 166, 377. 3^6, 438, 457; 
Aryans in, 22; 

as Indo-European homeland, 25; 
medieval, 59, 438, 440-41; 
early contacts with, 425-441; 
trade with, 257. 34°. 43 I \ 
art of, and Indian miniatures, 344 “ 5 ; 
values of, 363; influence in India of, 
criticized, 377 . 
influence of India on, 3 ° 4 ; 
see also the West 
Europeans, 

in India, 4, 7 . 15 &~ 9 * 20 9 » * 

in Southeast Asia, 45 1 
Eusebius, 429 
Evangelical movement, 474 
Evora, Portugal, 343 
exoticism, 478 
Ezhuttachan, poet, 305 
Ezion Geber, Gulf of Akaba, 425 
Ezour Vedant , 472 


fables, 438-40; 

Fables ofPilpay , 439 

Fa-hsien, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 49 

Failaka, Persian Gulf, 18 

Faizabad, Avadh, 264 

Faizi, poet, 353, 469 

Falasifa , philosophers, 283, 289 

family system, 

Vedic, 2; 

joint, 358, 489. 490 , 498 ; 
and law, 132 
famine, 255. 355. 379; 
relief, 380, 489 

fand % passing away, SOfi doctrine of, 468 
Fansur, Islam in, 466 
al-FSrabi, philosopher, 283 
Farah, Afghanistan, 468 
Fara’idi movement, 385 
Farangi Mahal, Lucknow, Muslim semin- 
ary, 388 

Farghana, 246, 258. 4 ° 2 
Faridu’d-Din Ganj-i- Sh akar, Baba, 
286,287 ( 

Farrukhabad, Bengal. 264 


Farrukhsiyar, Mughal ruler, 264 
fasting, 281 

Fatawa-i-'Alamgiri , code of law, 263, 465 
Fatehpur-Sikri, U.P., 320, 321-2, 352 
Fathabad, mosque at, 320-21 
Fatimid, Isma‘iii dyn. t 246 
fatwas , statements by 4 ulama * on points of 
SharVa , legal opinions, 283, 287, 386 
Faust, 475 

Fergusson, James, 310, 311, 3 * 3 . 3 * 9 . 3 2 4 
‘Fertile Crescent’, 1 
fertility, ritual, 67 
and kingship, 131, 137 
fertilizers, 5 
festivals, 175, 236, 237; 

Hindu, 101, 236, 357, 384, 392; 

Jaina, 102; 

Sikh, 298; 
tribal, 235 


Feuchtwanger, Peter, 485 
feudalism, quasi-, 51-2, 133; 

Rajput, 247 

fever {takmari), 148, 149 
fiction, 176, 195, 418, 421, 492 
fig-tree, Indian (banyan), 471 
film! git , ‘film song’, 492 
films, 492-3; music of, 239 
Filodemo of Camdes, 344 
finials, architectural, 321 
Finno-Ugrian languages, 22, 32 
fiqh, Islamic jurisprudence, 287 183 
fire-worship, 21; ‘altars’, 14, {k 
Firishta, writer, 311 
Firozabad Delhi, S th city of, 3 i 7 3l8 
Firuz, see Jal 5 Iu’d-Din Khalji 3 7> 3 
Firuzabad, U.P., 255 J 
Firuzkoh, Afghanistan, 247 
FirQz Shah Bahmani, 2S7 
FirQz Shah Minar, Gaur, 310 

fitna, chaos, uprising, 389 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 496 
‘Five KV, Sikh, 299,300 
‘Five Nights’, historical drama, 178 
flag, Indian, 99 
Flood, the, 181 

floods, Indus Valley, 19, 25 n.; 

control of, 489 
flora and fauna, 159; 

Portuguese and, 341 
‘Flower power’, 486 
folk music, 220, 226, 230 
folk-art, South-East Asia, 448,449 
folk-stories, 438-40 
football, 358 

‘Forecourt of the Holy Land’, see Acheh 
Forster, E.M., 395, 481 
Forster, Georg, 475 
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forts, fortifications, 198, 248; 

Delhi, 323; 
of zamlndars, 260 
Fortunatus, purse of, 440 
Fort William College, Calcutta, 4087-9 
‘Forty, the" (Chihalgdni), military oligarchy 
in Delhi, 251 

Fo Thi-tcng, missionary, 456 
Fox Strangways, A.H., 216 
France, French, 363; 

in India, 339 * 478-9 
franchise, 398, 400, 403 
Frauen im Bade (Women Bathing), picture 
484 

freedom, extent of, 140 
Freud, Sigmund, 39^ 4l g. 

influence on Indian writing of 417 4 T c 

7,418 

Cfe\ P n1 iC ^. nCefnin 8> 

Frontier 

480 Hmni < T hc Perfect Wife) 
Penan, 45. 

f SS?,?*' 

Soc ‘a! Chang® S rp an , d Econonllc and 
furniture, 345 g Solution on, 396 
Further India" 4^ 

> 442 , 447 

Gabet J p*. 

g“*«» 2 ;, 4, b 9 i0 , 

n^t yakar ^a h^ Phy ' '91 

gJadava]a( G ^rap hy , 193 

438 dl > dy n . t 54 240 

Ganapati festival 3 
Gandavyuha (‘World Ait? Gane sa 

Gandhamadana, epi c 7 "‘°’ 9[ > lS ‘ 

Gandhara, reir Vr 
school of art’20 r’ 434 ’ 

Gan 364 , 36 o, 36 ,, 

40 . 5 , 414, 4 i 7 ’ 4 Sr 9 ’Jf’ 3 Ro 9 ’ 400, 4 ° 4 - 
dealh of, %\ J 2 J? r * 482 ’ 48 5 > 495 ; 

policy of se]4ufficfency 9 on48 3 8^ 7 ’ ^ 
and language, 406-7, 420 ; 
works of, 419; 


vri, ^ Q/ - yn meraturc, 415-16- 
abroad, 403, 404, 405; 
and Tolstoy, 480-81 

Ganesa (Ganesh, Ganapati), Hindu god, i, 
39 ^; festival of, 373 
Gahga, Princess, authoress, 104 
Ganga dym, 102 

Ganga (Ganges) R., vii, 5, 6, 26, 28, 51 57 

430,434; ' 3 ’ :>h 

valley of, 19, 20, .27, 41, 53 , 54 , 78 ioo- 
terracottas from, , 97 -g, 2,,; ’ ’ 

Plain, 38, 43, 46, 59> 494; 

GaEeSdh lhe deSCcnt of ,he . 208 
Dangddhara, writer 196 

Ganges, see Ganga 

Gangoh. U.P., 286 

o“"£tn°K WMise. , 57 

te»T” r - 154 

32 ..». 3 , 3 . 3^,353. 

oS^uT', 4 '? 

Garratt, G.T.,* 36 3 3 
G®** 7 g 

«££££&?£■* « 

Position 230 ™ provisecl musical corn- 

gateways, Sanchi.'rgg 3 South 1 r 

( gopurams ) 20a ’ ,° u h Indi an temples 

§5t5r# : t 219 ’ 220 

ssl&sesf 

Ge ^ er i Mahal asscmhi aS , tr0nomer ’ 458 

& I8 ’ 45, 206 y hal1 ’ Bl J 5 P^, 324 

^Ehy?X d ^_ 6 _ 

g^S! P M6,1 5 P 6 t0lemy ’445 
^ C °tgiatis tGruz\ 

SS a £ 34 ». 496 K “ Pl '- 5: > 

Gesu Viax& 0rUm d 440 

G ) la fEar (Sarasvan Muh ™<i 

aiy*"’ 4 '" 

■* 

Gl'ats, Western mstfLI merit, 231 
shazai fnr , „ rn ' 200 

a, -Gha2ai if A r-P-try, 238, 413, 469 
Gh^w .289 ’ SQn ’ 263 ’ 283 “ 6 ’ 

46 i Ma!ltTlud ’ Hkhanid Mongol ruler, 
^ a lik TughUrq, see Ghiyasu’d-Din 
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Ghazipur, U.P., 259, 386 
Ghaznavid dyn., 246, 247, 248, 468 
Ghazni, Afghanistan, Turks in, 54, 246, 
248; 

architecture of,3io-i 1; ‘pillars of victory’ 
at, 316; 

as entrepot, 464 

Ghiyasu’d-DIn (Shamsu’d-Din) Muham¬ 
mad of Ghur, 54, 247, 250 
Ghiyasu’d-Din (Ghazi Malik) Tughluq 
Delhi sultan, 254; 
tomb of, 317 

Ghosh, G., see Girischandra 
Ghosh, Manomohan, writer, 420 
Ghulam Mohammad, Kashmiri writer, 419 
Ghur, Afghanistan, 54, 247 
Ghurid dyn., 246-7, 248, 285 
Gide, Andr6, 482 
Gilchrist, John, 409 
Gilgit, Pakistan, 92 
ginger, 337 , 340 
Ginsberg, Allen, 482 
Girischandra Ghosh, playwright, 411-12 
Girnar, Gujarat, lake at, 145; 
temples of, 315 

Gita Govinda , of Jayadeva, 193 , 236, 271 
Gitanjali of Tagore, 415 
Gita Rahasya of Tilak, 373 
giti, musical form, 219-20, 

Gjellerup, Karl, 480 

Glaspertenspiel (Glass Bead Game) by H. 

Hesse, 480 
gnomons, 153 . 158 
gnosis, Sufi, 290 
Gnosticism, 437 

Goa, 31. 2 57 > 337 , 338 , 339 , 340 , 342, 409, 
47i; 

and trade, 341; 


churches of, 341, 345; Augustinian, 346 
music of, 344; 

Archbishop of, 470 

Gobind Singh, tenth Sikh Guru, 294, 29 
300 

God, 65, 123, 372; 
and kingship, 259-60; 
post-Vedic conception of, 429; 
Basilides’ conception of, 437; 
in Hinduism, 63-4, 67-77 passim, 80 11 
120, 122, 123; change in Hindu attitu, 
to, 266; 

bhakti love of, 271» 
in Jainism, 105, 108-9; 

Muslim conception of, 281; j n SQfisn 

237, 238, 286-7, 288; Qadiri, 28c 
Mu'taziia, 282; Farfi ldi, 385; 
in Sikhism, 294, 296; 
of Kabir, 274; 
of Ram Mohan Roy, 3 ° 7 ; 
of Vivek&nanda, 37 8 * 


of Gandhi, 417 
Godavari R., 28,177 
Godden, Rumer, 481 
goddesses, worship of, 58 
gods, 119, 181; 
as kingmakers, 137-8; 
dynastic, 201, 203; 

Indo-European, 425; Vedic and Iranian, 
21, 24, 67, 70, 112,170, 203; 

Hindu, 72, 80-81 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 419, 474-5 
Goindval, pilgrimage site, 298 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 380, 392,420 
Gokula, U.P., 266 

Golconda, sultanate, 257, 261-2, 263. 264, 
265, 282, 333, 462 
gold, 340; 
legendary, 426 

Golden Age (Krta Yuga), 172 
Golden Chersonese, 435 
Golden Egg (Brahmanda), 429 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, 301 
goldsmiths, 345 
Go! Gumbaz f mausoleum, 324 
Gomal pass, 247, 464 
Gomal (Gomati) R., 26 


Oommatesvara, Jain saint, 102 
Gompertz, T., 427 
Gond, tribe, 262 

Gondophernes Indo-Parthian king 4,2 
Gopala, k., 136 n. b ’ 432 

Gopala, writer, 194 


maids, 236 ™ « «®»gnters, milk 
gopurams , see gateways 
Gora, hymnodist saint, 168 
Gora, novel, 414 
Goraknath, philosopher, 287 
Gordian, emperor, 435 ’ ' 

Gorky, Maxim, 417, 48! 

° S h tV,aklc ^ a * i * iramana religious 
teacher, 100; school of, 121 
gomi, one-act play, 195 
Gosvamins, the six’, theologians, 272-3 
Der Gott und die Bayadere , poem by Goethe, 
475 


gottuvddyam , musical instrument, 231 
Govardhan, painter, 330 
Govardhanram, novelist, 412 
government, 

Buddhist conception of role of, 98* 
departments of, 133; 
aim of, 135-6; 

par ' ianientar y. >n India, 360-61, 398-9- 
of Pakistan, 400 

Government of India Act, 1935, 307 308 
governors, 250, 351; 39 

g.-generals, 354 
Govinda, author, 160 
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Govinda III, Rashtrakuta, k%, 5 3 
Govinda Das, bhakti hymnodist, 273 
Govindakriti, treatise, 160 
Govindamisra, poet, 196 
grama-ragQSj musical forms, 218-19, 220 
A Grammar of the Karnataka Language, 409 
grammarians, Prakrit, 165 
grammars, 213, 214, 342, 409; 
of Panini, 160, 162, 163; 

Tamil, 16$ 

Grammatical Danmlica, 472 
‘ grammatical* poems, 184-5 
granary, Mohenjo-d§ro, 12 1 
Harappa, 13 
Grand Trunk Road, 259 
Grant),, Sikh scripture 2 qa W „ , 

Guru Granth Sahib ' S£e a so 
* Greater India’, 442 
Greece, Greeks r ^ 
antiquity of, 2- ^ 4 2 5* 435; 

origin of, 25 ■ * 

Homeric, 142* 

Alexandrian, 213; 

Indians and > 4^; 

ISI, t > 52 l4 1 I , ; , med!cin e. 148; astronomy, 

Philosophy of j n n ° 1 ® 0 ’ 

. mflueaee on J7f ^ nce of > 2 ®3; Indian 
m India do *42 ^9 passim; 

as source ,f A 1,etIllre . 11 v 
Greek ] ang ^ abl = learning,’ 438 
Griffith, J,, 4 ^j 23, 435, 477 
gnhastha, househntt 

Guggenheim Muse Un 3 

guilds, 40, 4 j, 4 , a " d dyn., 23, 

sculptors’, *98 ’ 47, 49 • 

Portuguese, 338* 

Muslim trade and c , ff , 

Gujarat, 54, , 02> ^ [U64 

2 56, 262, 290, 33? , 93, 247 ’ '49, 253, 

407 ’ f 2 > 451 , 467 468 340> 366 ’ 395 , 
name of, 52; * 4 0j 

Maitraka dyn, j n ,,. 

invaded by Khalj/s, 2 «- 
as independent kingdom «r, 
and Khandesh, 257- ’ 256 ’ 

Ma rath as take,’ 264;’ 

Vaishnavism in, 267- 
literature in, 306; 
architecture of, 3,5, 3lg 3 , 
painting m, 327 


Gujarati language, 166, 406, 407; 

Old, 102; 

literature in, 280, 308, 412, 415; influence 
of Gandhi on, 416 

Guibarga, Bahmani capital, 257, 286, 288, 
319; mosque at, 318 
Gunacandm, writer, 175 
Gunadhya, writer, 165, *76, 190 
giuias, three classes of natural entities or 
Qualities, 114-15, 117, 429; in Jainism, 
304 

Gunasamj-ddhi, writer, 194 
gunasth&nas, spiritual stages in Jainism, 
107-8 

gunpowder, 145 
Etuis, field, 56, 339 

Gupta dyn. and period, I, 3, 38, 43, 45-51 
passim, 56, 59, 151, 349; 
post-imperial rulers of, 51; 
art and architecture of, 58, 202; 
nhuence m South-East Asia of, 446, 447, 

influence in China of, 450 

Gun!a’s 1 '’ W ’ riter: ' lHindi ’ 416 
t-'upta, S., writer m Hindi, 4,6 

ZSZ&gfS S? 301 

-PratiharadyA 53 ‘ 45 ’ 

Sikhism, z 94 ; 

G «u>, 300 

29y, 300^f ’ SCriptUrc ’ 2 15. 298, 

Gurus Sikh 1 h doctnne , 3oo 
thc ‘ e 9 Sikh” 294, 11 lf s the ’ 294 ’ 2 "’ 300: 

brahman 

„ 2 6<5, 275 ‘ V ®J? lore , 95, 160, 161, 

. architecture of 9 ’,?? 1 ’ 258, 262 ’ 29l > 3i5i 

^<fc£S,);SS' , 309 f .. 

Hadrian, empe ror 
JJafiz, poet, 472 >437 

Hath ay a, tribe) 2g 

Haj!a 1 Jf l Shari ‘ at - A1 lah 

Haiii sT,? f Veril0r ofIrac i and Khurasan, 245 

«l° fBantM ’ 467 

Halicarn thanie! Brnssc >’> 409 
Ha ^ r9aSSUS ’ Pi- 426 
Ha! laj, Sufi, 468 
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halo, 350 

Hamas h, poem, 248 

Hamldu’d-Din Nagauri, Shaikh, Chishti 
Sufi, 285 

Hamilton, Alexander, 474 

Hammira , historical epic by Nayachandra, 

194 

Hammurabi, 2 
Haipsavahana, n., 185 

Hamza Nama, ill. MS. of, 328, 329 
Han dyn., China, 448, 455 
Hanaf i, school of Islamic jurists, 263; 
law of, 282 

Hanbali, school of Islamic jurists, 282 
hangings, temple, 206 
Hansi, Panjab, 255 

Hanuman (Hanumant), Hindu monkey 
god, 1, 80-81, 176, 189, 274; 
in South-East Asia, 442 
Hanxleden, Father, 472 
Harappa, arch, site, 11, 13* *6* * 7 » 3 i» 61, 

141. 142, 312; 

burials, 18; 

Cemetery H, people of, 19; 
culture, legacy of, 2; people of, 6 ; see also 
Indus Valley civilization 
Harappans, 54 
Haravijaya , epic, 188 
Haravilasa , epic, 189 
Hardinge, Lord, Viceroy 1910-16, 396 
Hardy, G.H., 160 
Hare Krishna movement, 497 
harems, 251, 435 

Hargobind, sixth Sikh Guru, 298, 299 
Hari, name for God, especially Krishna, 
273 . 274 

Haribhadra, writer, 187, 190 
Haricandra, writer, 181 
Haridas, Svami, musician, 221 
Harihara, co-founder of Vijayanagara, 
255 

Harihara II, k., 257 
Hargans, see untouchables 
Hart katha , commentary, 236 
Hari Narayan Apte, novelist, 412 
Hari§candra, leg. king, 170, 190, 192 
HariSchandra, ‘Bhfiratendu’, writer 412 
Hari$ega, writer, 181 
Harita, writer, 125 

HarwamSa, supplement to Mahabharata 

. 72 , 194 

harmonium, 233* 239 

harmony, 212, 239 

harness, Indo-European, 142 

har$a t ‘joy*, in drama, 172 

Harsa, philosopher, ! 9 2 f *94 

Har$a, Har$acarita> see Harsha ... 

Harsha (Harshavardhana), k. t 3> 

184 


Harshacharita ( The Career of Harsha), by 
Bana, 52,184 

hartals , cessation of business activity, 394, 
402 

Hartly House Calcutta, novel, 473-4 
Hartmann, von, 474 
Harun al-Rashid, ‘Abbasid Caliph, 439 
Hasan, see Khusrau Khan 
Hasan Gangawi, see Bahman Shah 
Hashwlyya Sufi order, 468 
Hastimalla, writer, 192 
Hastings, Warren, Governor-General 1774 “ 
1785, 357 , 359 , 360, 473 
Hasyarnava , comedy, 195 
hatha yoga, I, 3, 117, 274, 497 
Hatta, Mohammad, 404 
HavalM-Dihit, 'reg., 250 
Havell, E.B., 310, 312, 313-4, 325 
Hawkins, William, English envoy, 344 
Hayagnva, demon, 181 
Hayagrivavadha, epic, 181 
health, public, 360, 489 
Heard, G., 483 
heart, 149 

heavens, Hindu conception of, 204, 210-11 * 
and hell, Buddhist, in China, 457 
Heine, Heinrich, 475-6 
Heine-Geldem, Robert, 444, 453 

Hejaz (Hejuji) or Bhairav, musical mode or 
raga t 225 

Heliodorus of Taxila, ambassador, 43 ,- 2 
Helios, deity, 432 ^ 

iZSate&S * 183 

S^“ isu, "’ 285 ' 3!6 ’ 33 °-^ 

medicinal, 149, 445> 46$ 

Herder Johann Gottfried von, 47. 
heresy in Islam, 281 475 

‘Hermetic Society', 482 

Hermetic traditions, 290 
Hero of Alexandria, 146 
Herodotus, 426, 427, 439 
Herzog Ernst , 440 
Hesse, Hermann, 479-80 
High Courts, 359 
Hgaz, Arabia, 385 

Hilfil Khan QSzi mosque, KholkS, 318 
Hilton, James, 481 
Himalaya^), 4, 28, 32,171,176,474- 
states, 332 

Hlnayana Buddhism (the Lesser Vehicle), 
one of the three divisions of Buddhism, 
45 , 88, 92-3, 95-6, 97; 
sutras, 90-91; 
in Thailand, 442; 
in China, 455 
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Hindawl language, 285; poetry, 287 
Hindi lang., 37, 166, 167* 187, 195, 406, 407* 
412, 416; 

Old, 102; 

bhakti movement in area of, 274-8; 
literature in, 306-7, 415, 418, 422 
Hindu College, Calcutta, 368, 409 
Hinduism, 1, 2, 3, 29, 54, 60-82, 100, 108, 
120, 187, 203 i 256, 314, 342, 442., 477 
480 , 483 , 494 , 495 ; 
ritual of, 2, 372; new, 369; 
spirit of, 60-61; 
universality of, 62-3* 
eclecticism of, 70-7 
and perfection in man, 72-,. 
social code of 7t. .. 3 ,’ 

204 ’ 75 * sacreci Places of, 203, 

history 0 f, 6 j_ 2 . in _ , . 

medieval, 58-0’ , Gupla tlm «= 48; 
revitalization „f *,«’ 

276; 

an o nauo na |: ' J// 
r^ivalism, 39a 1 377 ' 379 , 399 ; 

^Sikhism, 2 94 29 "’ 293 ’ 383 ’ 384> 

EU vf at ' a «itudMo’ 291 ' 

«*•«£;"* infiu ence 0 n, 

ln Kashmir 3 ^. 
m South.p’ , 57 ’ . 

Sla ’ 447 ’ 43 °’ 4 SU in 
HindQ h Ku S s ° h Ph r y arCh ‘ ,eClUre> 60ds ‘ »■**. 

Muslim attitude to . 7 8 
under Mughals, 260 £<?{ 
and Muslims, 384,385 ,' 2 51 ’ 3S2 > 354 ! 
as merchants in Arahh * 
opinion, 474 ° ia . 465; in Kant’s 
Hindush, satrapy, v ii 
Hindustan, 247 
Hindustani, 342, 406-7 
Hindustani (North Indian) music 22, 
Htppalos Greek sea captain * 2 ' 
Hippocleidcs, story of, and Jatakas ,26 
HippDerates, 438 1 426 

Hir hjicJ Rsnjha, story of, 309 
Hiram, k, of Tyre, 425 
Hiravjjaya, Jama teacher, 102 


Hisar-FJruza, town, 255 
Hissar dist., Panjab, 320 
history, historians, 483 
Muslim, 253 

Hitopadesa , ‘Book of Useful Counsels’ S 

Hittites, 23-4, 25 ’ 

hockey, 358 

Hokusai, Japanese artist, 484 
Holi, Hindu festival, 254 
Hollywood, 493 
Holt, P.M,, 281 
homa sacrifice, 372 

Home Rule movement, 396, 401, 402 

Homer, 149; epics of, 425. 426 
homoeopathy, 494 
honey, 149 

horn, musical instrument, 234 
horses, 2, 24, 47, 258; 
army, 252, 254,350, 426; 
h- medicine, 150; 

^sacrifice, see asvamedha\ 
trade in, 465 

horticulture, 341 ; i n South-East Asia, 452 

hospitals, 150 

houses, 

Indus, n-12; 

Portuguese, 346; 

English, 484 
Hovhancss, Alan, 485 
Howard, Luke, 474 
Hoysala dyn,, 193; 

architecture of, 209 
Hruben, H, 4 8 2 
Hsian-Fu monastery, 437 
h * lu ' luna r mansions, 143 

chi (Records of Western Countries ), 

HSU ^ Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 49, 

empcrw . 458 

Hue, Father E., 437 5 

hS&S 1 "’ 337 

Jlf"? ■ talS?“*> |g. 2S * 1 68 

Ka^-s* « 

new, 483 ’ 303 ’ 

^manity, i ove Qf ,,, 
human rights ^ 1 ^ 

Humayun M,^ ept ^universal, 363 
288 J 8haI cmpernr > 55 , 256, 259, 

“mbofX’SAl; 3 ”' 3S3; 

H C mb medici " c - ’■‘I 8 ’ ' 5 ° 

Huncarl bCi 49 ’ 5 °> 52 ^ 6 passim 

HuJS; 340 ( 463 

Hurri* W1 ')’ P e °Pl e > 49 
fians, people, 23, 24 
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Husain Shahi dyn., 256 
Husain Shah Sharqi, ruler of Jaunpur, 258 
Husamu’d-Din, Shaikh, Sufi, 291 
Husayn Ahmad Madani, scholar, 388 
Hu Shih, Dr., 457 
Huxley, Aldous, 483, 497 
Hydaspes R., see Jhelum 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 160, 245,265,333,383 
Nizam (governor or ruler) of, 351 
hymns, 37, 58, 162, 267, 300 


Iamblichus, biographer, 427 
Iatrochemical period, 158 
Ibn ‘Arabi, SQfi scholar, 286-7, 288, 291 
Ibn Battuta, geographer, 254, 353,464 
Ibn KhaldQn, 468 
Ibn Tulun mosque, Cairo, 3 **» 3*6 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of BijSpur, 222, 333; 
tomb of, 324 

Ibrahim Lodi, Delhi sultan, 258 
Ibrahim Naib Barbak mosque, Jaunpur, 318 
Icaittamil, genre of Tamil literature, 35 
I Ching, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 449 
‘Id prayers, 385 . n 

Un idea dell ’ India by Moravia, 482 
idealism, German, 477 
idiophones, 234 

idolatry, 69,72, 80, 81—2,109» 281, 3 ® 7 » 375 » 


473 » 

condemnation of, 275, 278, 280, 370 , 37 * 1 
376; 

igreja toda de ouro, the Church of all gold, 
345 

Ihanah li’l-Muslimtn, Muslims in menial 
employment, 465 

Ihtisab, ‘moral censorship*, department of, 
263,292,293 

ijma‘, consensus of the Islamic community 
as source of law, 282 
Iliad, 2 

Ilbari tribe, 250 
llluminatists, see Ishraqi 
‘Illusion Madalasa’, play, 181 
Iltutmish, Delhi sultan, 250, 251, 284, 317 
46*; 

tomb of, 316 

Ilyas Shahi dyn., Bengal, 256 
‘Imad Shahi, dyn. of Berar, 257 
Imams, rightful successors of Muhammad 
according to Shi i belief, 282 
immortality, elixir of (amritti) y 14^ ^ 
imperial concept, 38* 5 2 » 

Mughal, 349-50 (and British), 354-55 
imperialism, 355 . 357 . 474 
Impey, Sir Elijah, 359 
improvisation, musical, 229, 230, 232, 23, 
Imrat Khan, Ustad, musician, 485 
Inde of Rolland, 4 8 * . 

L'Inde sans les anglais by Loti, 479 


Independence 1947, 99 . 348 , 361, 391, 397, 
398, 399 , 403 ,42*, 484; 
and legal system, 360; 
and literature, 196 
India, name of, vi-vii; 

South, Aryans in, 29; 

in Mauryan times, 44; 
influence on West of, 486; 
and Pakistan, 488; 
legacy of, 496 

Indiabrand (‘Conflagration in India’), 482 
Indian Association, 391 
Indian Civil Service, 210, 356 
Indianization in South-East Asia, 442-4; 
date of, 452-3; 
trade and, 47, 445; 
official character of early, 446-7; 
indigenization of, 447, aaq: 

of Thais, 450, 453 ; 

Islamic, 451 

Indian Journal of the History of Science, t6t 
Indian Journals of Ginsberg, 482 
Indian National Army, 397,421 
Indian National Congress, 376, 378 379 
388, 390, 39 *. 392 , 396 , 398, 399, 401,’ 

487; 

founding of, 374; 


Muslims and, 387, 389,403; 
Extremists ejected from, 393; • 
and Gandhi’s programmes, 402* 
Indian Ocean, 341, 444; 

Portuguese in, 339 
Indian Penal Code, 359 
Indian Reform Association, 369 
Indian Statutory Commission^, 
Indies, Spanish, 341 JS/ 

indigo, 47; 


l/uuu'.ia, joq, 305, 4J 1 

individualism, 358, 366,415, 49 g 
individuality, and Buddhism, 97 
lndiya bez chudes (India without Miracles), 
402 

Indo-Aryan peoples, 24, 32 
Indo-Aryan language, languages, 31, 34, 
303 * 308, 309,4 06; 
extension of, 28; 

Old, see Sanskrit; 

Middle, 29, 162, 163, 164,165, 166, 305, 
306; 

and Dravidian languages, 167, 168; 
modern, 164, 165-7, 307 
Indo-British culture, 363 
Indo-China, 403,446; 

Indianized states in, 442,453; 
see also individual countries 
Indo-European peoples, 7, 24,425; 
homeland of, 25; 
date of split in, 22; 
society of, 426 
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Indo-European languages, 6 , 21, 22—3, 3 1 
Indo-Gcrraanic peoples, see Indo- 
Europeans 

Indo-Iranians, origin of* 22, 24* 25 
Indo-lranian language* 21-2, 23 
Indology, 47477 - 8 * 4 s6 
Indo-Muslim elite, 389 
Indonesia, 362* 448; 

Indianized states in, 442 ; 

Sanskrit in, 164; 

South Indian temple types in, 297; 
Indian images in, 446; 

Islam in* 451, 466; 

Nationalist movement in, 403, 404 

£’ 328> 3S4 > 863 

4 183 .90?’ 5> " 3 - I70 ' l8 °< l8r, 

j£;'fe£k t , 53 

saaaay,, , , 6 „ 

chronology 

end of 2 f5 i8 ~ 1 9 ; 

People’ 0 f% 2 6, 21 ' 
language 0 f , 
sc ript, 16 ’ 3 ‘' 2 ’ 33 ’ t6 7; 
religion of 61 .J l 3 i '42, 161; 
art of, 1 ’ 61 > and Hinduism, 63; 

. , a PPa, Mohenio ns Chanhu -daro, Har- 

industrialization «' daro 

ssir&f’ 365 ' 394 488 ' 459 

, female, 59, gj 3] 
m fan try, Portuguese „„ 
in galls, 127’ 339 

fn<l 4 So”“ 3 "“^ l " , “ l “ re . 3 ”. 3 J 3 
3 » 4 . 446 . 4 « : 

■Kalingan, 43; 
of Darius, 426; 

,98 ’ 3t2; 

Samudra Gupta in, 46; 

Indo-Greek, 431; 

Besnagar column, 431-2- 
land grant, 47; 
post-Gupta, 52; 

Sinhalese, 166 : 
m Kannada and Telugu, 168; 


Kharoshthij 432; 
in kavya style, 1S1; 
musical, 318; 

in South-East Asia, 443, 445, 447, 449; 

(Islamic), 451; 

Chinese, 459 

Insha, epistolography, 469 
inspiration, and Hinduism, 64-5 
Institutes of Manu, see Many 
intelligentsia, 361, 366, 408, 415, 416, 419, 
421 

intermarriage, between castes, 379 
intuition, in Hindu scientific method* 160-61 
investitures, of Delhi sultans, 461 
lonians ( Yavana , Yana), 426 
Iqbal, Muhammad, 390, 420 
iqid\ revenue rights to soldier-officials, 248* 
249, 250, 254, 255, 258; 
see also jagir 
Iran, see Persia 


Iranian language, 21, 23; 

literature in, 24 
Iraq, 2, 18, 245, 246, 465, 469 
iron, 2, 40 

Iron Pillar, Mehrauli, near Delhi, 48, 158 

irrigation, 4-5, 338, 360; 

m Ceylon, 145; 
in Kashmir, 257 
Irumpdrai, Tamil title, 34 

IsafeM4 llahdad ' mStrUmcnt ' maker , 1 5® 

and tomb of, 320 
Isfahan, Hindus in, 465 3 

Ishcrwood, Christopher, 487 

sch001 of p lii,os °p h y- 

S,at 442, 468 7 ; 8 ' 2 ° 6, 245, 253 > 2 54 > 262, 277. 
cosmology of, 80 • 
meaning of, 281- 
split in, 281; ’ 

conversion to, 2*? , R . „ 

Jtory of, inInd 4 f> i2 84 . 287-8; 

in Kashmir, 256* 

and bhakti, 266,269- 

^, krai x 

decline 831, 28 4 \ 450 ; 

Silchitm 10 power of, 293; 

SSS«f>. 293 . 197 ! 

in wT ln ’ 383 > 388 ; 
in SnntK a c d Pakistan today, 495 ; 
ST*?** Asia > ^9,45i; 

e v, p ’ . 0farrival in, 454 ! 
an f nsi0n ^ rom Malabar of, 464; 
science, 141; Western, 387; 
nce on astronomy of, 158; 
a nd music, 237 
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Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, 261 
Islam Shah, Sur sultan, 259, 290 
Ismail, son of Ja‘far, 282 
Ismailis, extremist Shiis, 247, 282, 289 
Isna ‘Asharl, Shiis of Iran, 282 
istihsan , ‘right of preference’, Sunni legal 
term, 282 
ftvara, God, 69 
I§varadatta, playwright, 179 
Isvara Krishna, Sankhya philosopher, 

T 114 

Iswar Chandra Gupta, poet, 4*4 
Italians, 435 

Italian war of independence, 414 
Italic languages, 23 

itihasa, ‘tradition’, historical literary genre, 

170,175 

Ttimadu’d-daula, tomb of, 322 
Itineratio of van Linschoten, 470 
ivories, 197, 198, 211 
Iyanamtly Tamil poetry, 35 
Iyengar, Srinivasa, 395 
Iyer, P. Sivaswami, 398 


Jabalpur, M.P., 204 
Jack and the Beanstalk, story of, 440 
Jacobi, Karl Gustav, 160 
Ja*far al-Sadiq, sixth Imam, 282 
Ja'far Makki, Chishti saint, 288 
Jagadiivara, writer, 195 
Jagannath, astronomer, 158 
Jagannatha, poet, 195 
Jagannatha shrine, Puri, 207 
Jagatseths, Jaina family, 102 
Jaggayapeta, stupa at, 199 
iagirsy non-inheritable grants of land re¬ 
venue rights, 260,264,351; 
holders of, 261 

Jahandar, Mughal emperor, 264 
Jahangir (Salim), Mughal emperor, 158, 
221, 261, 289, 290, 34 ! » 345 ; 
and Sunnis, 291; 


as naturalist, 159; 
and architecture, 322; 
and painting, 329-30, 353; 
and Christianity, 344; 
foreign relations of, 463; 

English embassy to, 352; 
and East India Company, 471 
Jahangir! Mahal, Agra, 321 
Jah&npannah, fourth city of Delhi, 

3i8 , ’ 

Jahan-Sdz, title, ‘AlaVd-Din 
Jai Chand, ruler of Kanaiy, 249 
Jaiminfya, branch of Santa Veda , 2 I5 
Jaina-Maharashtri (Svetambara) langu aRe 
165; -Sauraseni (Digambara) langu age * 


Jainendra Kumar, writer, 416, 419 


Jainism, Jains, 100-10, m, 
254. 304, 3 * 4 . 427 , 435 , 
origin of, 79, 100 5 
spread of, 29; 


123, 178, 189, 
465; 


split in, 102; 
philos. system of, io 3 ~ 9 » 
cosmology of, 1445 
ethical code of, 106,120-7» 
and Hinduism, 62; 
and merchants, 41, 102\ 
influence of, 109-10; 
political activity of, 402* 
scriptures of, 102, 163, l6 4 i 1( J 5 > 
literature of, 109, M 3 ,168, 179 , 1 88 * 1 9 °> 
191,279; J. ‘virtue’ ( dharma 1) 
novels, 187 193 , >945 
theatre of, 192-3; 
and mathematics, 146, M 7 J 
architecture of, 198, 315; 
and painting, 327; 
mentioned by Herodotus, 426 
Jaipur, 158; 

Maharaja of, 329; 

amWi crhnnt of DaintinK at, 331, 


Jai Singh II, Maharaja Sawai, 158 
Jaivali Pravahaina, Panchala chief, 78 
Jajnagar, pi., 255 
Jalali, near Aligarh, 260 
Jalalu’d-Din (Firuz) Khalji, Delhi sultan, 
252,258 

Jalalu’d-Din TabrezI, Shaikh, Suhrawardi 
Sufi, 284 

Jalamandir water-pavilion, Bijapur, 324 
Jalor, Rajti of, 253 

jama'a (party) of Sayyid Ahmad BarSlwi, 384 
Jamali Masjid mosque, 320 
Jambaoatljaya, epic by Panini, 176 
Jambu, Jain teacher, 101 
Jambudvlpoprajnapti, Jaina text, 144 
jami’ Masjid (‘Friday Mosque’), 

Ghazni, 3x1; 

Cambay, 318; 

Jaunpur, 319; 

Mandu, 319; 

Ahmadabad, 319-20; 

Champanir, Dholka, 320; 
Fatehpur-Sikri, 321; 

Delhi, 323-4, 353 ! 

Bijapur, 324 
Jamini Roy, 492 
Jammu, reg., 332; 

language of, 406 
Jamuna R., see Yamunit R. 

Janabai, hymnodist-saint, 268 
Janakiharana, epic, 186 
Janaklraghava, historical play, 184,186 
janam-sakhls, Sikh hagiographic literature, 
297 
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Japan, 340, 341, 446; 

Buddhism in, 45; 

artistic debt to India of, 197; 

Buddhist art of, 201; 
militarism in, 421; 
in South-East Asia, 451 
jar burials, 44 & 

las want Singh Rat ho r, Raja of Marwar 
264 

Jd takas t folk tales and other stories incnr 
porated into Buddhist Pali canon 
13U I 49 » 426, 435, 440 5 9j * 

and Gospels, 436; 
as source of Euronoan 
Jdtakamaia of Sura, 173 es ’ 439 

jatU "birth', in Buddhism R* 
j&ti> caste, 98, 127 , 

jati, musical mode 2 Qs ° 035te system 

226 e ‘ 2t6 > a 18, 22 o t 22i 

Jats, 260,265,3^-. 
andSIkhis ^29i 30Ifi . 

Jauna, see Muh JL , pQss tm 
ton&x, 149 raniad bi « TughJuq, 254 
Jaunpur, city and suit, 

259, 286, 288; Itana 'e. 255, 256, 258, 
architecture of, 3Ig 

Painting of °’ 319 ; 

Java ) 47 , 142, , 

^WchiSS 09 - 443 , 448 ; 

iavah, love- Son ^“® nc e m, 4 e 7 
Javanese laneinLT 3 
Jaxartcs R, , LC * 442, 443 
Provinces’, 246 
Jaya, Victory’ 1,, 
see also Mahabhsf' 

Jayadeva, p 0ct , ™ raf “ 

Jayadeva, Orissa,; , 36 , 2 7l 

Jayakar, M.R., 398 Vri,er - 193’ 4 7 ’ 420 
Jayanaka, writer, jg, 

Jayant Parekh, Gujarati 
Jayauta, philosopher ,lf 0et > 416 
JayapaJa, k., 246 ’ 

Jayasimha, writer, 193 
Jayaswai, K.P,, 490 
jayavarman VII, Khmer k 
j ayawewa irrigation tank m! 47 
Jesuits, 342, 344 , 345 , 346-7 
see also missionaries 
Jesuits and the Great Mughal hv m , 

344 by Mac laean, 

Jesus, 64, 367, 437; 

Mirza Gh u lam Ahmad as, 387 

JC " f? Ulimtm ^ 'n Buddhism, 83, 

; ,, v vels. jewellery, 17, 47s 2o6 

jU '»■ *'■ 

" p-oi)verts, 346; 


see also Judaism 

jhaht, web, part of musical movement, 
230, 233 

jhanjht cymbals, 235 
Jhiinsi, Rani of, 493 
jkaptdi td!d t 229 
Jhelum (Hydaspes) 43o 
Jhule Lai, deity, 236 
jhftmra tala , musical form ^28 
jihad (Holy War) in Islam’, 384 
Jilam, see ‘Abdu’l Qadir Jilani 
j*™, ‘conqueror’, title of twenty-four Jain 
lirthankaras, ioi ; 
twenty-second, igg 

Jinnah, Muhammad All, first Governor- 
- M-r n ? ra , ° f Bakistan, 390, 400 
7tm, hfe , the soul in Jainism, J03, 104 
Jivadeva, writer in Sanskrit, 195 
Jivananda Das, writer, 418 
Jivandhara, Jain legend of, 191 

J tz ya, poll-tax on non-Muslims, 239, 255 
263,352 ^ 

inania), philosophical enquiry, 69, 74 306 
Jnrna pure experience, in Upanishads , 1 13 
mana-marga, ‘The Way of Knowledge’, 

Philos, system of Sankara, no 

Jmna-prasthana, Buddhist work, 91 93 
nanesvar(a) (Jnanadeva), hhakti ’ writer, 
268, 269, 306 

Jnanesvarl (j Bhavanhadtpika ) of Jnancsvara, 
commentary on BhagavadGita, 58, 268, 

^Buddh!'Qf Ve ^ co £ niza ble objects', 
Buddhist concept of, 91 

Joad, Dr, C.E.M., 496 

Jodh Bai, house of 3^ 

Jodhpur (Marwar), Rajput state, 259, 264, 

Jodrell, Richard Paul, 4n 
Jogis, jee Yogis 
John of Damascus, 440 
Jones, Sir William 

jor Own ton i), pan of m/ 3 ’ 477 ' 47 ? 

229, 233 1 music al movement, 

Josaphal, 440 

Jo Ke, James^ 4^ Uni ‘ ls hankar 

•S2SSS;*- 

‘Joy of the Worid’ 3 H ’ P,ay ’ l8 ‘» 

Judaea, 438 na * “ rai Ba, 180 
Judaism, 78; 
cosmology 0 f 7 g 

’ U * cial 

luS’t:;;/™. executive. 360 

te S ,C^GfX “ r - 245 



Jungle Books of Kipling, 440, 4 & 1 
Jupiter, 425, 477 
jurisprudence, 132; 

Sunni schools of, 282 . 

justice, administration of, 132-5 passim, * 5 *> 
under Sher Shah, 259; 
under British, 358-9, 360, 3 <>* i 
see also courts of justice 
Justinian, emperor, 434 
JyotirHvara, playwright, 193 
Jyotisha Vedanga , astronomical treatise, 
* 43 , 151 

Kablr, poet and religious reformer, 237* z 38 , 
268, 276, 287, 295-6* 303 * 306, 300; 
poetry of, 274-5 K _ 

Kablrpanth, community founded by Kabir, 
274*275 

Kabul, 53, 56, 201, 246. 258 . 2 59 , 3 20 > 431 . 
,. 432. 4 62 , 463. 464 
Kabul (Kubha) R„ 26 
Kacch, see Kutch 

Sikh breeches, 299 

Kadamba, kingdom and dyn., 57 * 102 
Kddambari ; novel, 184, 190, *93 
Kadphises II, Kushana k., 433 
kafirs, non-believers, in Islam, 239 
kaharva tala , musical form, 229 
Kaikeyi, leg. queen, 176, 184* 276 
Kailaia, Mt., 81 

KailaSanatha temple, Ellora, 208 
Kailasham, writer, 413 
Kaiqubad, grandson of Balban, 252 

Katfika-(niadhyama)-grama~raga, musical 

forms, 219 

towalya, Jain concept of, 498 
Kaka Kalelkar, writer in Gujarati, 416, 420 
music al note* 217, 218, 220 
tvakatiya, dyn. and kingdom, 253 
*.» tim ^, Jaina concept of, 104, 105; 
medicine, 150 

Kala Feringhi, Augustinian convert, 34 2 
Kdlokacharya-katha, Jain text, 327 
kQlam , defensive apologia in Muslim theo- 
logy, 283, 291 
Kalan Masjid mosque, 318 
Kalanos, monk, 433 
kalaia, finial in Hindu architecture, 321 
Kala Sankalita , astronomical work* 152 
Kalavilasa , satire, 192 
Kalhana, writer, 192 
KS 4 L goddess, 307 * 375 * 4 M 
Kafibangan, arch, site, 11*12, 13-19 passim 
Kalidasa, poet and playwright, 3, 48, 50 6 
146, 164, 165, I 80 * l82 > *94* 410, 42 q’ 
473 , 474 , 482 
KaHkeli, comedy, 184 t 
Kalllah wa Dimnah , ston^, 439 
Kalimantan (Indonesian Borneo), 444 
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KalWictoa" PM*™. «*““ “ 0TO * 1 

4 1 6 

Kalinga, reg ; , 28,435 

from, 444 ! 
see also Orissa 

lSS;S^ i59 . 

Kalividambana, satire, 195 
Kalkl,'Tamil writer, 413 
Kaltol, group of writers, 4 *® / 

Kalpa Sutra ( Kalpasutra ), Jam text, 14.3 
Kalvdn . group of rdgas, 220 

Kalyanasaugandhika\ play, 189 

biophysical pleasure, 126,138 ,139 
Kamadevas, leg. heroes in Jainism, 191 
Kamaksi, woman writer, 194 
Kmasutra, text on erotics, 49, US, * 77 . i» 3 , 

417 

Kamban, poet, 278, 304, 3°8 
Kambohs, Indian Muslims, 261 
Kamla Devi, Queen, 252 
Kampila, reg., 255 
Kampilya, Aryan town, 28 
KamrQp dist., 402, see also Assam 
Kaipsa, leg. k., 178 
Kanakamara, wnter, 191 
Kanauj (Kanyakubja), 51, 52 , 53 , 54 . 186, 
249, 3 io. 315 
Kaficana, playwright, 192 
Kanchipuram, 4 6 5 
temples at, 58, 297 
Kaflci, city, 186 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, 56 
Kandarya Mahadeva temple, Khajuraho, 
206 

kangha, Sikh comb, 299 
Kangra, mountain area, 246, 255,261; 

style of painting, 332 
Kanheri, Buddhist cave-temples at, 200 
Kanhra, group of ragas, 226 
Kanishka, Kushana k., 44. * 49 , > 57.43 . 
date of, 432 

Kanishka II, Kushana k., 433 
Kanishka (Kani?ka) III, 178 
kapjira, tambourine, 231 » 

Kanjur, Tibetan Buddhist scnptures, 92, 15 # 
KaAkaii, n., 192 _. .^0 

Kannada language, 29, 30, 102, 107, I > 

406,407,409; - 

literature in, 37 , 27 9 . 303 , 3 ° 4 . 308, 412. 
413 

Kannagi, n., 35, 3 # 

KSnphata, see Yogis 
Kanpur (Cawnpore), 206 
Kant, Emmanuel, 64,474,483 
Kfinva dyn., 43 
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Kanyakubja, see Kanauj 
Kanyakumarl (Cape Comorin), 6 
KanziCl edition of Hadis i 466 

Kapalika sect, 189 
Kapardisvaim, writer, 147 
Kapil a, philosopher, loo, 114, 429 
Kapphi nil bhy u day a , epic, 1B8 
hard , Sikh bangle, 299 
Kara, U-P-, 252 
Karachi, 

Congress session at, 396; 
mutiny in, 397 
Karakandacarita i epic 191 

SSSS h J! K ”«». 4 ., 

Karavmdasvatni writer i>, 

M JaintempK 02 
KarIt ’ Buddhist ives 

temple, 3 j 3 S at > 2 oo; 

* WB “* effect of deeds In „ 

on one’s p resent p f ^ sem or Past iif e 

nJ 5 r 7,79 ' n6 , no ,,! lUre Edition, 

™ Buddhism s? V° f ‘ 78; 
m Jainism Tor , 437 ’ 

Sa*«S«S*-*«*.* 

tornstak (Ca^g,"235 
K*naiMj n of . 236° It1dian music, 

^ura.city’^ 7 

Karttifce^goJ^ddW^,,^ 

^ 374-5,380 Shavc (Maharshi), 
Kashgar, 432 

SS^ SQfi work 28a 

Kdshjft, writer, 467 ’ 284 

Kashmir OtaSmEra), 7 w „ 

205, 221,259,463; ’ 5 ,93, l8t > l8 9 , 

history of, 192; 

Islam in, 256, 288, 466- 
contention over, 421, 487 
Kashmiri language, 166, 309, 406, 407. 
literature in, 280, 308, 413, 422 
see Varanasi 


Index 

Kasi, state of, 27 
Kasmira, King of, 187 
Kassapa, P uiana, sramatm religious teacher, 
100 

Kassites, 23 

Kaiyapa, Buddhist monk, 171 
kathakali i form of dance-drama, 375 195 
2 36j 30$, 411 

Kathasaritsagara, collection of short 
stores in verse, 192 
Katha Vpamshad > 78 
Kathiawar, 44, 145, 262 
Kathmandu, 486 
Katihar, Bihar, 260 
Katiharjya Rajputs, 251 
Katyayana, author of sutra, 146 
Katyayana, author of Vdritikas to Panini’s 
grammar, 163 

Kaumudlmahotsava, play by Vijaya, 194 
Kaundinya, leg. brahman founder of 
Indianized kingdom of Ftman, 446 
Kanr, n., 299 14 

Kauromal, see Dewan Kauromal 
KauSarnbi, c*, 177, 435; 

architecture of, 198, 313 
Kauihama, branch of Sdma Veda 21s 
autilya (Kautalya, Chanakya), Maury an 

?8 a n r") 2 ' 7 9 /, I31 ’ I3 5 > > 37 , . 45 , 
( loin see also Arthasastra 

Kavi, First’, see Valmiki 
Kamrajamarga, Kannada classic, 304 
Kavisarvabhauma, see Pindima 
Kovi avali, attributed to Tulsidas 27s 
Kavtvallabha, writer, 193 ’ 75 

“yw, courtly poetry or poetic prose, 170, 
305’ 75 ’ 177, I78 ’ l8 °’ 18 >* > 94 , 3 ° 4 ) 
KSvyamtmawa, treatise on literature, 189- 

K%a$tha caste of clerks Tnrt ■*. r 
40s KS ant * writers, 261, 

Kayastha Conference Tnoir 

,6 

ESsasSSST 415 

215 A U Iff If 9 ' I91 ’ I92 > > 95 , 205, 

literature of ’ l67 ’ > 75 > > 93 . 

Keraia P v !raS ’ kin gdom of the, 44 
Kerohnof rma ’ Jee Varma 
kes °° thr0s > K 34 
K e$akTTT h ,- !r ’ Sikh requirement, 299 

Ajita, sophistical school of, 
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Keshavsut, Marathi poet, 412 
Kesho, artist, 345 

Keshub Chandra Sen, reformer, 274, 368-9, 
370 , 371 , 377 , 41 2, 496 
Kevaddha Sutta , Buddhist text, 144 
kevala-jndna, omniscience, in Jainism, 103, 


i °4 

khadi, handmade cloth, Gandhi’s promo¬ 
tion of, 395, 402 
Khairpur, tombs at, 319 
Khajuha, battle of, 262 
Khajuraho temples, 58, 206 
Khalifa , successors to Muhammad, 245, 
461; 

Fara’idi, 385 

Khalji dyn., 249, 250, 2 5 2- 3 # 

Khalsa (Panth), Sikh community, 299, 301, 


302; 

Khamsa, ill. MSS. of, 3 2 9 
Khanaj that , musical form, 226 
Khandakhadyaka, mathematical work, 155 
Khandekar, Marathi writer, 4*9 
Khandesh dyn., 257* 264 
khdnqdh, Sufi hospice, 284-0, 29 
Khanua, battle of, 258 
Kharavela, k. of Kalinga, 43 , 

Khar! Boli dialect, 167, 306, 307 , 4^ 2 
Kharoshthi script, 43 2 * 478 
Kha(t)tri, mercantile caste, 261, 298, 301, 
Sodhi family of, 30 ° 
khattavijja , politics, 13 * 

Khilafat Conference, pan-Istamic organiza¬ 
tion, 389, 390 , 394 , 402 
Khita’i tribe, 250 
Khiva, pi., 250 

Khizr Khan, son of ‘Ala’u’d-Dm, 253 
Khmers, 443 * 44 ^, 447 , 449 ; 

and Thais, 450, 453 
Khokars, rebels against Ghurids, 249 
Kholka, near Ahmadabad, 318 
Khotan, Chinese Turkistan, 157, 201; 

R., 432 

Khozheniye zatri morya (Voyage beyond the 
Three Seas), 470 
Khudd (Pers.) God, 274 
Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, 329 
Khuddaka Nikaya, Buddhist works, 90-91 
Khutifa-i-Rdshidun, ‘Pious Caliphs’, 245 
Khulna, colonization of, 256 
Khurasan (Chorasmia), reg., Iran, 245 246 
248, 462, 464* 465, 468, 469 
Khurram pass, 464 
Khusrau, son of Jahangir, 261 
Khusrau Khan (Hasan) of Delhi, 253, 254 
Khusrau Malik, Gaznavid ruler, 247 
khutba , sermon at Friday prayer in mo$q ue 
including prayer for niler, 462 que > 
khtlts, village leaders, 25 
Khwaja, Sufi preceptor, 284 


Khwaja ‘Abd us-Samad, 328 
Khwaja Baqi Bi’llah, see Baqi 

Khwaja-Chisht, M^antstan .^ 7 
Khwaja Mu‘inu’d-Dm Chishti, see imae 

Mu‘inu’d-Din *TThaidu- 

Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’llah Ahrar, s 
’Hah Ahrar . 

khyal, form of vocal music, 232 
Kicakavadha , poem, 189 R 

‘Kick, The’, satirical monologue, m 
Kierkegaard, S., 72 
Kiemander, J. Z., 342 # 

nf MUnnman text, 24 


Kim by Kipling, 481 
Kim R., 11 

Klmiya'i-Sa'adat, by Ghazali, 285 
King, Martin Luther, 404 
king, kingship, 33 , 34 , 127-8, 131-4 passim, 
137* 138 , 48 5 , 490 - 91 ; 
origin of, 137 - 8 ; 
responsibility of, 139 ; 

Indian theory of, 203; 

Akbar’s theoiy of, 259-60; 

and administration of justice, 132, 133, 


134 , 139 ; . 

abandonment of, 491; 
in South-East Asia, 442; 
see also consecration, raja 
kingdoms, development of, 2; 

post-Gupta, 50—53 Passim 
Kingfishers Catch Fire , 481 
kinship, 498 

kiosks, architectural, 3^9, 3 2 L 322 
Kipling, Rudyard, 363, 440, 481 
Kiradu, temple at, 206 
Kirata, n., 183 

Kirata (Sino-Indian) languages, 303 
Kiratdrjuniya, epic, 183 
Kirchner, E.L., artist, 484 
Kirloskar, Marathi playwright, 412 
kirpdn , Sikh dagger, 299 
kirtan , type of song or group singing, 237, 
266, 268, 269, 273, 301, 369 
kirtana , see kriti 

Kisan Sabhas, peasants’ associations, 403 
Kishan Chunder, writer in UrdQ, 419 
Kishangarh, school of painting of, 331, 332 
Kistna R., see Krishna R. 

Kitab al Milal wa'l Nahl , Arabic treatise on 
religions, 467 

Kitab fi Tohqiq md LVl Hind , by Albiruni, 
467 

Kitdb-i-Nauras, poems, 222 
kleias, ‘afflictions’, and Jungian psycho¬ 
logy, 484; 

klefdvarana , ‘veil of passions’, in Bud¬ 
dhism, 93 > 

Knorozov, Yu., 32 
Knossos, 18 
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knot, symbolism of the, 441 
knowledge, Jama concept of, 103; 
see also under jnana 

Jvo Atan Ce(ra)l Irump6roi, Tamil k., 34 
^ohal ai critic, 175 
^olarian languages, 167 
^olhapur, Maharaja of, 380 
^onarak, fi Black Pagoda’ at, 207 
Konkan hills, 341 

V? 11 ®" 342> 343 , 344 , 470 

£o^£‘S& temp,e ' 2 °5 
KoSi^KosSf reo ° f ’ I97, 201 

, dialect of, gg 8 " 27; k *ngdom of, 83; 

Kota’h"schooi eP l C poem * ! 9 6 
£°vala n , L 0f paim ‘ng of, 331 
isthmus nf 

^nshna (Kr^n ^ 450 

car nation' of vkh and sod> ei Slith in- 

«;,v, 7 -»'. 4 ^ u - :8 - 80 ’ 8 -’ 1 ”’ 

«•», „ 4 , J66i 371 

mil tcratu re 

sse^sss'*-’™ 

sas5*^ssh,«*. 470 

f^^Poem, 9 ^ 280 - 304 

"\^?sSr WWe story, 470 
^ vocal music, 

JWoawrfJ^hna 

& adev ^a°^ aphy - *94 
see Kriek , 

K ^akarm^' * 9S hnadc ya Raya 

K rM * k »vtZS '«'• '89 

Kr Wamisr;, r ‘ [ 9 f> 

Jtwfcal! ’&■ 192 

K r?&ivi/a Va ’ tcr > 194 
K rWauilasa ' 94 
K rtyara Va n' a {*£ '« 

K«fc ‘ - ““ "* *"*•), 

Kr" m ,,R ’JoUenAge), ,« 
k shatriy a h ; Kun ’am R. 

130, 42a Warrior class, « „ 

andk S^ 9: , ,]2y ’ 

30 ’ [ 3 '; 

and brahtmn,’ 

Ksemendra ^ ’ 138 

Kscmisvara' ry2 
Kuan Yin L amatist . 190 
K uf ■ . 1 R ’ w ^^okfteSyara 

K,h„. > :^ Kal>uiR - 

Kucha thmese Turfejstan. ,49 


Kuch Bihar, 263 

KulaSekhara, King, 189 

Ku/fra brahmans, 411 

Kulin Kulasarvasva , Bengali satire, 4 [ 1 

Kumar, Jainendra, Hindi writer, 416 410 

KumSradasa, writer, 186 f r 4 J 

Kumara Gupta, k., 49, 50 

Kumarajiva, Buddhist missionary monk, 

Kumaran Asan, writer, 415 
Kumarapala, Chau Inky a k., 102 
Kumarasambhava, ‘Origin 0 f Kumara’ 
epic, 182 mara < 

Kunchan Nambiar, writer, 304 
Kunda, U.P., 204 
Kundagrama, Bihar, 101 
kundalini * serpent-power ’, vital force 117 
Kundomain, play, 179 ’ 7 

Kunta^, wri teri I73 _ 4; jg^gg 

Tamil work, 304 
Kurinji s plant, 35 

Warn R kh 26 r ° hibiti0nS * *» 

s^H 7 batt,cfie!dof>8! 

4^nas (Yueh-chih), 44, 54> 55 , 20I , 34 g, 
and Rome, 43° 4 K ' ^ 433; 

ES^-***» 

^sri inmiplton , J18 

Uhn r ’ forced > 40 
r* b °ur Party w , 

Uchesis 0pr J B F‘ tlsh - 397 

L^dh Khan u° n i Bcation ^ r *. 428 

^ F0nta ine ff^ mPle ’ 205 

Lagash, Mesorw* 1 de ' 439 ‘ 440 

l ?xh u , unit of P a . ram ’ 18 
tyhujsta/u, S"* 1 tlme ’ 22 6 ’ 227 
Usran Se, ioSh^' 151 

r ^atician , Louis > comte > m:lthe ' 
Lahore, 53 57 

298 32, 58 ’ 2<t8 > 2 49 , 250, 264, 285, 293, 

^£i a glK 379 
r ^anor /m a ’ 377> 378 " 9 ’ 382f 401 

f^hnauti S 8ar) ’ pl " 249 

^andi 'i^ 1 ' 249 ‘ 251 ’ 284 

Lak ^mi^ Uhanvar » 315 

Ka uta Bezbarua, writer, 413 
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Lak?maija, brother of Rama, 181 
Laksmldasa, poet, 193 
Lak$midhara, writer, 191 
Lai Darwaza mosque, Jaunpur, 319 
Lai Ded, Kashmiri poetess, 308, 309 
Lalita Vistara (Lalitavistara), Buddhist 
text, 146, 436,440 
Lalla, astronomer, 153, 160 
lal mirich , red pepper, 341 
Lamartine, Alphonse, de, 478 
Lamas, ritual of, 437 
Lamb, A., 452 
lamp, Mediterranean, 445 
land grants, 47, 52, 261; see also revenue 
landlords, 
under British, 355; 

Hindu, in Bengal, 385 
langar, centre for distribution of free meals. 
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language, languages, 409 ; 

Vedic, 213; 

of Jainism, 102; ^ . - 

tribal, 167; vernacular, 88-9,164,166,196, 
274, 275 , 278, 343 ; 
and literature, 303-4; 
recognized in Constitution, 3 ° 7 ; 
number of, 406; speakers of, 407;' 
Portuguese influence on, 34i~ 2 , 343, 
British policy regarding, 361; 
of South-East Asia, 442 
LaAka, see Ceylon 
Lankavatdra sutra, 9 * 

Laos, 448, 450 

Ioshkar i-du'a, name for Sflfis, 291 
Laskari, sailors* Hindustani, 342 
Lassen, Chr., 478 
Iosya , dance, 172, 175 . 182 
Latadeva, astronomer, 153 
Lafakamelaka, comedy, 193 
Latin, 477 

Lava, son of Rama, 181-2 
law, 3, 118, 125, 127; 

Muslim, 263, 359. 495 ; 
rale of, 358, 359-6°; 
new family code of, 49°; 
see also justice, jurisprudence 
lawbook, 51, 473; 

of Manu, see Manu; 
leather, 49 
Lebedev, G.S., 4 * 1 
Leedes, William, 47 i o 
Legacy of India, the , 60, 487. 496 
Legalists, Chinese, 455 
legends, religious, 83-4; 

dissemination of, 23 ° 

Legislative Council, 359 
legislatures, provincial. 39 « 

Lemuria, legendary island, 30 
Lenin, 417, 482, 4®4 


Letter to a Hindu by Tolstoy, 480 
Leucippus, 145 
Levant, 340, 425. 435 
Lhasa, 437 

li y Confucian concept of order, 457 
Liaqat Alt Khan, 4°° 

Liberals, Liberal Party, 396, 39 « 
libraries, 109, 193, 380 .435 
Libyans, 435 
Licchavi tribe, 46,101 
lichees, 341 . « 

Light of Asia, The , by Sir Edwin Arnold, 47 * 

Lilaguka, poet, 189 

Llldvatl , novel by Kutflhala, 187 

Liiavati ; by Bhaskara II, 157 

Limyrike, Greek name for South India, 30 

linen, 45* 262, 465 

linga (Skr.)* lingam (Tamil), phallic emblem, 

18, 81, 204; 

in South-East Asia, 446 
Liogaraja temple, Bhubaneswar, 207 
Lingayats, Saivite sect, 267, 279, 304 
linguistic divisions, 196, 399 
links, Buddhist, see niddnas 
Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van, traveller, 
34 L 47 ° 

lion caryatids, 207 
Li Po, Chinese poet, 496 
Lisbon, 34 °. 343 . 345 
literacy, 489 
literature, 26, 212; 
development of, 3; 
oral, 162; 
early, 162-4; 
classical, 170-96; 

Tamil, 3°, 33 . 34 - 7 , 267; 

Jain, 100,102, 109, 183; 
critical, 173, 180, 184; 
medieval, 58, 3 ° 3 “ 9 ; types of, 308; 
Persian, 357 ; 
vernacular, 166, 266; 
growth of, 167; 

Christian, 342; 

modem, 406, 4 ° 7 . 416; influence of West 
on, 196, 358 , 408, 41°, 411, 417-18, 
422, 492; 

main trends in, 413-21; present state of 
421-2, 492; future of, 498; 
discovery by West of Indian, 473-4; 

Anglo-Indian, 481 
Literature of Bengal , The , 414 
Little Clay Cart (Mrcchakafika) or ‘Tov 
Cart’, drama by Sudraka, 165, i 7 n 
493,495 * 

llwan, arcade, 312, 319, 320, 322 
Llewellyn and Gelert, story of, 440 
loa, Portuguese wedding song, 344 
lobha, ‘craving’, in Buddhism, 96 
local government boards, 401 
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Lochana, writer on music, 225 
Lockyer, Charles, 34 2 
Lodi dyn., 256, 257-8 
logic, 

Jaina, 105; 

Nyaya, 117—18; 
of Chdrvakas, 121; 
in literature, 173 
Lokahit&wadi, see Deshmukh 
Lokayata , see Charvaka 
Lokottaravadin, Buddhist sub-sect, 90 
Lollata, writer, 174 
Lomahareapa, bard, 170 
London, 358, 459 
Long, Rev* J., 411 
longitudes, 153 
Lord, Henry, chaplain, 471 
Lost Horizon, 482 

Loth^, arch, site, 11,14-15, 17, i 9 
Loti, Pierre, 479 
Lotus and the Robot, The, 482 
Lotus-blossom, poem by Heine, 476 
Lotus Gift’, play, 180 

Loyang, China, 45, 455 

rw' r \ U ‘ P ’’ 265 ’ 288, 330 ’ 3?6 > 388; 
Court at, 4, 307 

Lucknow Pact, 398 
Lucknow University, 160 
Lumhinj, birthplace of Buddha, 83 
lunar mansions, 143 
lungs, 148 

Lunquist, Arthur, 482 
Jutes, 235 
Luther, Martin, 64 
Lutyens, Sir Edwin, 357 
Luzon, Philippines, 341 

Ma‘bar, Kerala, 255 
Macao, China, 339 
Macassar, Borneo, 467 
Macaulay, Lord, 361; 

Minute on Education of, 407 
Macbeth, 470 
Macedonia, 43 1 
McGovern, W., 145 
machineiy, 146 
Maclagan, Sir, E.D., 344* 345 
Madalasa , campu by Trivikrama, 190 
Madanaketucarita, comedy by Ramapfini- 
vada, 196 ^’ 

Madanamaflcuka, n., 176 
Madani, Husayn Ahmad, scholar, 388 
Madavi, n*, 36 
ma'dhana , see minaret 
Madhava, Hindu sect, 267 
Madhavanaia and Kamakandala, story of, 
192 

Maitfiavika , ‘biography’, i8r 
Mtuihuravijaya, epic, 194 


Index 

mddhurya , 


mddhurya , “sweetness’, in bhakti , 273 
Madhusudan Dutt, see Michael Madhusu- 
dan Dutt 

Madhva (Madhvacharya), theologian, 58, 
65, 120, 123, 267, 279, 308 
Madhyamagama (Majjhima Nikdya), ‘Mid¬ 
dle’ collection of Buddhist discourses, 90 
madhyama-grama , tone system in music 
216,217,218; 

-raga, 219, 220 

Madhyamika, Mahayana Buddhist school 
68, 94, 96 

Madhya Pradesh, 129 
Madonna del Populo, 345 
Madras, Madras Presidency, 31 

398,402,493; 5 ' 35 

language of, 167; 
reform in, 371, 375, 380-81; 
agitation in, 401 

madrasas , Sunni colleges of theology and 

283 ’ 28 7 > 288 » 3 t 9 
Madras Hindu Association, 381 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Association, 

iSssm'Sz *«•« 

434 ; 

mission at, 346 * 57 

^*i?- 28 ’ 38 '^ 4 '. 43 , 46 .S 3 r 

MaS’poJf^ 11 *^ 431 
MaiW uP 85 ‘ ,86 ’ 188 

MaST^f 75 

“»8ic.4S6; 

squares, 157. 

schopis^ 

™©cians, 235 

“^tera/a, (Great Bharata Battle), epic, 
18a ,», 6 * I37> * 38 , 146, 172, 175, 178, 
216* 12 * *®S» 188, 189, 192, 193 . * 94 . 

T^y^nmlalion of, J 79 : 

aRSttssss****" 

ill. Ms e ^ ,0n of - WJ 

Maha d .'' a > Playwright, i95 

M^^inirHlnd 1 «*** 4I * 

^Surus, 486 
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Maha Meru, see Meru, Mt. 

Mahanadi delta, 43 
Mahapuratta , epic, 191, 328 
tnaharajadhiraja , title, 46 
maharajas, 51, 491 

Maharashtra, seg., 6, 99, 214, 263, 401, 402 
4U; 


Buddhism in, 495; 

bhakti movement in, 236, 267, 268-71* 

279; 

reform in, 369-71. 373 , 374 " 5 . 380; 
Extremists in, 393 

Maharashtri dialect, Mahara$tri, 165, 189; 
literature in, 177* *79, *8o, 182, 183, 187, 
193 . 196 

Mahasabha, Hindu, communal political 


movement, 379. 399 
Mahasammata, leg. k., 138 
Mahasangha, ‘Great Assembly’, Buddhist, 

87 

Mahasanghikas, Buddhist sect, 88, 89, 90 


Mahasannipata sutras, 9* 

Mahasenar, writer, 191 
MahasudasSana, Suttanta, Buddhist work, 99 
Mahavamsa , Ceylon Chronicle, 83, *45 
Mahavastu Avadana , life of Buddha, 90 
Mahavir Swaml, Buddhist revivalist, 99 
Mahavira (Nataputta), founder of Jainism, 
100, 101, 102, 162, 164 ^ 

Mahavlracarita, play by Bhavabhyti, 186 

mahavratas, vows, in m ’ 1 t 
Mahayana (Great VehicIe),oneof the_three 
main divisions of Buddhism, 45, 88, 
92-4, 96, 97, 271. 305. 457; 


sutras, 89,91; _ . _ _ _ 

art and architecture of, in South-East 


Asia, 449 

Mahayana Abhidharma , 9 2 
Mahdawi movement, 468 
Mahdl, a Messiah, the twelfth Imam, ex¬ 
pected to return to purify Islam, 387* 461 


Mahdisim, 468-9 

Mahendrapala, Gurjara-Pratihara k., 
Mahendrasuri, writer, 193 
Mahendravarman, I Pallava k., 184 
Mahesh Maharishi, 497 
Mahiman, literary critic, 174 
Mahipaia, k., 19° 

MahjQr, writer, 4*3 

Mahmud ( Yamln-ud-Daula) of Ghazni, 5 
54 . 55 . 56, 246. 248 , 438 ; 
architecture of, 3 10 ^ 
tomb of, 311 .. 

Mahmod of Jaunpur, M« Ua . |92 
Mahmud al-Hasan, scholar, 388 
Mahmud Begarh of Gm«at, 256 
Mahmud Gawan, Bahmani waztr 257 

MahmSS Khriji/sultan f ^wa, 256 
Mahomet, sec Muhammad, 64 


Mailapur, 470 
Maithili language, 306; 

literature in, 195 . 2 1 2 > 3 ? 8 , 400 , 407 
Maithilisharan Gupta, wnter in Hindi, 416 
Maitraka dyn., 5 * 

Maitreya, future Buddha, 456 ; 

Empress Wu as, 4571 
paradise of, 456 
maitrU love, in Buddhism, 9 6 
Maitrl Upanishad, 144 

MajalisiSl-Muminln, a Shi‘i history, 291 
Majapahit period, Java, 449 
Majjhima Nikaya , see Madhyamagama 
Majma'u'l Bahrain by Dara Shukdh, 291 
MakhdOm Jahaniyan, Suhrawardi mis¬ 
sionary, 284 
Makran, the 14* 

Malabar, 337 . 338 , 434 , 464; 

language of, 343 , see MalaySlam 
Malaban, Behramjl, reformer, 373 - 4 , 380 
Malacca, 34 °. 34 *> 45 *. 4 64; 

Straits of, 449 , 45 * 

MSlatlmadhava (Malatf and Madhava), play 
by Bhavabhflti, 186,493 
Malavar clan, 35 . 

Malavikagnimitra, play by Kalidasa, 146,182 

Malawi, 404 

Malayavatt, work of fiction, 181 
Malay lang., 442 

Malayalam lang., 30,167,168,304,406,407, 
409 ; 

literature in, 37, 189, 280, 305, 413 
Malayasundari, n., 190 
Malayasundarl, romance attributed to 
KeSin, 192 

Malayo-Polynesian lang., 451 
Malay Peninsula, 443, 444,451 
Malays, 444 

Malaysia, 47 . 341 . 442 , 446, 448; 

Chola expedition to, 57 
Malhar raga , musical classification, 226 
Malik ibn Anas, founder of Maiiki school of 
jurists, 282 

Malikite school of law, 282 
Malik Kafur, general, 58, 253 
Malik Muhammad, Jayasi, writer, 309 
maliks, nobles, 250 
Mallaki dyn., 101 
Mallarmi, Stiphane, 479 ,482 
MallikStjuna Sflri, astronomer, 153 
Malwa, reg., 5 *» 54 , 205, 245, 256, 257. 2 «o 
288, 3i«,3t9; ’ 59> 

Gurjara-Pratiharas in, 53; 

Khaljis in, 252, 253; 
ceded to MarSthas, 264; 

Mamallapuram, temples at, 207; reliefs, a p8 
Mama Warerkar, wnter in Marathi, 416 
Mamelukes of Egypt, 315, 339 
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Ma'mun, ‘Abbasid caliph, 283 
Man people, 453 
mana , function of the mind, 115 
manana y logical reflection, second stage in 
Hindu religious quest, 66 
Manasa, goddess, 306 
Manasavega, n*, 176, 185 
manastambhay Jain pillars, 102 
Manaveda, k., 195 
Manchu dyn., China, 457 

mandatoy 

doctrine of circle of rulers, 133; 
circular magical diagram, 441 484 
mandapamy temple halls, 314 4 

Mandelslo, German traveller 

mandioca plant, 341 ’ *** 

Manck BandyopSdhyav 326 > 3 2 7 
™ngala, narrative p^’^. 4«7,418 
Mangalor, Mysore, 33^’ 306 
mango, 194 w » 342 

mangosteen, 341 

SSw 

Mampurilang j^ 34 
Maitfufc, astroi^ ’ 4 °7- - 
MaryuSri, Boh?•° mer * '54 

Manomoh^g ® r> 330 

Manomohan Gh„ h * e * “ mfer Basu 

*"*?•££* military or 

ssfs 

«ta to, 

Juse^%.r-» 

Mmsu,, U S ,id, p, 
mantras, verses or phrases Ljil,. 

magical or religious efficacv^!* 0 have 
mantri-parishad, council of 321 
Manu, leg. first king, m .i™* 1 *- '33 
lawbook of, ,3! - '351 

manufacture, 262 
manuscripts, 160; 

illustrated, 326-30 
Maoism, 417 
Mao Tze-tung, 460 
Mara, the Buddhist Satan, 436 


53, 264, 265, 339 , 353t 383; 
territory of, 165; 
expansion of, 262; 
state, 263-4, 270, 271; 
in Bijapur, 324; 
foreign relations of, 338 
and TIpu Sultan, 384; 
confederacy, 393 

mSS p“|*“ h 1 ' ng,0r ' Movement, 404 

Mardhekdr, writer, 418 

MamSo*Portn** 1 ' traditiona * music, 220 
ftWjWMe se «lement, 345 

%££ S , rt by Schi »er, 474 

Markandeya, author, 195 474 
Mark Antony, 434 V5 
marriage, 127; 
child, 59 367 373 . 
ideal Hindu, 75; 

and caste, 129, no vjo- 

customs, 267- ’ 379 ’ 

re-m., 384; 
in India today, 489 
Marriage Act, 369 
Marshall, Sir John, 61,478 
Marshman, J.C., 342 47 
Martand, temple at, 313 
Manvar, see Jodhpur - 3 

school of painting of 331 332 
Marwari caste, 402 33 ’ 33 

S35?s? 

Mashariau'f b / arfi Mam * lik al Ams5r ’ 464 

sawa?3r , “* 4 * 

masses ° ng poems > 4^9 

177 , o and nationalism and reform, 
•Mastlr’M- 8 ’ 380 * 384 ,, , 

comedy St [ ess ’ (Bhagavadajjukiya). 

4i5^' nda ^ au *> Kashmir! writer. 4'3» 

Masti um* . 

Mas'QdTiKannada, 419. 4 20 
Mas‘udi A Gbazn '. 2 46 

Chinl 7i *59-60, 289 * 45** 4 
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matra , measurement of time in music, 226, 
227, 232 

Matraraja, dramatist, 186, 188 
Matrceta, poet, 178 
Matfgupta, k. of Kasmira, 181 
Matrimandlr (Temple of Truth), Aurorille, 

484 

Matsya, kingdom of, 171 
mdtsya-nyaya, ‘the maxim of the fish*, 
anarchy, 140 

Mattavilasa , comedy, 184 
al-Maturidl, Abu Mansur, 

Maturidi School of kalarn of, 283 
Maudgalyayana, Arhant, disciple of Bud¬ 
dha, 99 

Maukhari dyn., 51 

Maurya, dyn. and period, 1, 2, 29, 38-43* 
45 , 46 , 51 , 56 , 198 , 349 ; 
art of, 199, 201 
mawas , remote areas, 260 
Max Muller, Friedrich, 436, 437 , 477 , 47 « 
Maya, Queen, 436 n. 
may a, illusion, 119, 296-7, 4 * 3 , 480 
Mayer, Albert, 484 

Mayura, writer, 184 , , 

Mayura£arman, founder of Kadamba ayn., 

57 

Mazhabi Sikhs, 301 
Mazzini, Giuseppe, 361 
Mean, the Buddhist, 86, 94 
meat-eating, 17, 75 , 79 , I 0 9 » 368,427 ,436 
Mecca, 281, 292, 312, 349 ,466,467, 468; 
Sherif of, 462, 463 5 
Indian Softs in, 467 
medicine, 48, 145 * 438 , 465? 

traditional Hindu {ayurvedic), 147-50, 
157-8, 493 - 4 ; 

training of practitioners in, 147, 493; 
schools of, 202; 

Western, 362, 493 
Medina, Arabia, 282, 462, 463, 466 
meditation, 94; 

in Buddhism {samddhi), 86,95, 96 
in Jainism, 108; in Yoga, 116 
Mediterranean, 
human type, 17; 

civilization of, 1; Dravidian link with 

32-3; 

trade with, 45, 47, 201, 425, 426, 445 
Meerut, U.P., 167, 249, 255 
megalithic culture. 

South India, 32, 33 , 44 ; 
graves, 205; 0 

in South-East Asia, 448, 449, 453 

megaliths* 32, 33 . r * ^ 

Megasthenes, ambassador, o, 40, 430 
Meghaduta {Meghasandesa), The Cloud 
Messenger (Message) , by Kalidasa, 

182,474,475 


Meghnadbadh, 4 10 

Mehrauli, IronWlar <*48 
Meilink-Roelofsz, M.A.P., 339 
Mekong Delta, 445 
mela, musical scale, 222, 225, 

-karta system, 223 
melisma in songs, 485 
melody, 212 
membranophones, 234 
‘ Menaka and Nahu§a , play, 1 4 
Menam basin, 450, 453 
Menander, Indo-Bactnan ruler, 43 
mendicants, religious, 236, 237 
menhirs, 448, 45 i 4 . _ ’ _, _ ,,, 

Menon, Chandu, writer m Malayalam, 4*3 
Menon, C.P.S., 143 

Meptha (Padmagupta), poet, 181, 182, 188 
Menuhin, Yehudi, 485 
mercenaries, Roman, 434 
Merchant of Venice , 440 
merchants, 136, 445 ; 

Indus, 142; 


as patrons, 45 , 47 1 

and Jainism, 102; 

jmd Buddhism, 197, 201, 435; 

Afghan, 258; 

Muslim, 248-9, 464-5; 
and Sufism, 466; 

Hindu, and medieval trade, 465; in 
Baghdad, 437 ; 

British, 356 , 470 , 471 ; 

Indian, in South-East Asia, 445-6,451 
mercury, 158 

merit (punya) in Buddhism, 93 

merry-go-round, 146 

MerU, Mount (Maha), 143, i 44> 204 

Messiaen, Oliver, 485 

Messiah, 387 

Mesopotamia, 11, 61, 143, 250; 

and India, 18,197, 425 
metal, metallurgy, 48,142, 158, 208; 

in South-East Asia, 452 
metaphysics, 112-23; 

Hindu, 63, 67-70, 73-4; 

Buddhist, 85-7, 93 - 4 , 96 ; 

Jain, 103-106; 


Greek, 427 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 357 
metempsychosis, see transmigration 
metrology, 141-2 

Mewar (Udaipur), 253, 256, 259, 261; 
Rana of, 264; 

school of painting of, 331, 332 
Meyerbeer (Jacob Liebman Beer), 475 
Michael MadhusQdan Dutt, poet, 410, 411, 
413,42P 

middle classes, 354* 388 
Middle East, 197, 239, 285, 288,432 
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Midnapore disk, Bengal* 4 DZ 
migration, 

Aryan, 26, 27; 

as political safety valve, 14° ? 
into South-East Asia, 444 * 45 - 
Mihira Bhoja, 53 

Mihiraknla, Huna 50 . A - 

mihrab, niche in mosque indicating direc- 
tion of Mecca, 31 

Mihtar Mahal mosque, Bijapur, 324 
mines, 40 

Milaraspa , mysticism, 484 
Milinda-panha {Questions of Mi Undo), 431, 
435 

military rule in Pakistan, 438 
military service, 356 
Milton, John, 471-2 

Munamsa* school of philosophy, 111 114 
ii8;Purva,63 
M*-$utra$ t nr 
rtumbor, pulpit, 312 

minar, detached tower or minaret n6 
317 * J ’ 

minaret (ma’dhana), 312, 316, 317 ,,,, 
mind, the, in Sankhya and Yoga! n6 
Mmg dyn,, China, 457 
Minhaj Siraj, author, 250 
miniatures, see painting 
mtabters, state, position of, 13Ij ^ 134> 

Minto, Lord, Viceroy 1905-10 , 8o 
Mira Bai (Mlrabai), Rainut nl 5 

bhakti poetess, 237 2 n J^? ncess and 

miracles,fn 0 Budtoismtn°J W* 341 

S «^- ty ’ 436 

Mir Nithar ‘All, leeTitQ u; 

Mir Rafi'u’d-Din S a av ^ !r t , 

sophcr, 290 1 ‘ Ishr5 qi philo . 

Mir Saiyyid ‘All, painter 128 
Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani sr,f, , 

288,466 ’ Sufl scholar, 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
Mirza Hakim, ruler of Kabul 367 
Mirza Kalich Beg, 413 ’ 

Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Rajput KenfM . a i * 
mis Is, Sikh guerilla bands, 300 ^ 

missionaries, 

Buddhist, I, 45, 99, 431j 
Theravada, in India today 495/ 45 » 
Christian, 37, 343, 344 3677 376 
38L 387, 388, 392, 4,3, $ 379 ; 
Portuguese, 340, 342, 346; Jesuit 409- 
British, 365; as interpreters of India’ 
347; as educators, 362; influence of 
366, 412, 489; 


Indian, m South-East Asia ass- 
Brahmo, 368, 371; Sla ’ 452 * 

Ahmadi, 388 

Mitanni, Human state of 
Mithtla, c., 194 1 3 

Mitra (Mithra), god; 2 r, 22 2a 
Mitra, Dinabandhu, dramatist 4 a > 1 
Mitra, Peary Chand 41 , 

’ ™ngah novelist, 410^ 
Miyan M.r, Qad. n saint, 289, 291 
mleccha , designation fv4 * V* 

Vnr nn TT n ior ^on-Indian, bar¬ 
barian, 20, 127, igT a ~ a 

Mloda Polska (Youna p„? 34 , „ , 

mode, in music, 2 I2 216 a»c - Party ?’ 4 ?. 9 , 
modernization, 365 * ~ ’ 48 ^’ see a so ^ ati 
Modhera, temple at aofi 
‘Mogul, the Great’, 4°f > 7 , 
moha, ‘delusion’, in BuddhL 96 
Mohanty brothers, the, 419 ’ 9 

Mohenjo-daro, n_ T o 4 , 

floods at, 25 n 

498-9; 2,I38 > >39, 296, 394,428, 

in Buddhism, 93; 

in Jainism, 103; i n Sikhism 297 
monasteries, rnona*iti™^ ^ 

Buddhist, 47-8 40 87 n^ 83, 3I3 ’ 437 ’ 

198, 200, 2Cq 49 202 ’ ^’, 93 ’ 97,99,101, 

China, 456; modem, 495’- 435 ’ 4551 m 

Hindu, 279 

money-lenders, Hindu, 465 
Mongolia, 7, 197 4 3 

Mongols, 258, 289, 317, 349. 

m India, 55, 250, 251 2^2-3 2ss a6i * 
destroy Baghdad, 437 • 3 3 ’ 35, 46 ’ 
(Yuan) in Burma, 450 

Monfer-Wdli^^^gir^M!, 478 

”«ft£!; a 275i ‘ Qualificd ’’ I2o: 

monkeys, l7 9; 

army of, 176, 182 
Monkey Island, 179 
m onks, 

BU 6 d<3 Sta 3 ’ 87 ’ I7 4 x 99-2 “’ aiI> 4S5 “ 
in oi7 aT1) ^9i and Nestonan, 437; 

Jain 9 ’ 457; 

Hin a* I0lj 102 * I0 5~^9 passim; 

u * 267; of Ramakrishna Mission, 

; 4 7 k ; a °3^ Urobindo > 378 ’ 

Monogamy, 490 
; [Monopolies, royal, 136 
; monotheism, 48, 278, 282, 372 
monsoons, 4; 
m. winds, 434, 444 
M °ns, people, 450; 
art of, 447, 453 
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Montagu-CheJmsford reforms, 361, 396, 

398 

Montgomery, U.S., bus boycott in, 404 
Moodbidri, Java, 102 
Mookeijee, Sir Asutosh, 160 
Mooketjee, R.K., 490 


moon, 143, 148 
Moravia, Alberto, 482 
More, Thomas, 125, 441 
Morley-Minto reforms, 361 
morsing, percussion instrument, 231 
Moses, 64 

mosques, 281, 311-12, 315-24 passim-, 
teaching in, 384; 

Ahmad!, 388; 
in South-East Asia, 451 
Mother Goddess, 2,3, 58, 61,271,373, 392, 
425 ; 

in Indus Valley civ., 18; 

£akti as, 72; 
in art, 203 

Mother India, 361; (Sakti), 378; (Bharat 
Mata), 494 
Mother-worship, 369 
Moti-ki-Masjid mosque, Delhi, 319 
Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque), 

Lahore, 322; 

Agra, 323, 3531 
Delhi, 324 

Mountbatten, Lord, Viceroy 1947, 390 
Mricchakatika, see Little Clay Cart 


mridangam, musical instrument, 230, 231, 
234 

mu'adhdhin , see muezzin 
Mubarak Khan, Khalji sultan, 253 
Mubarak Shah Sa^d, tomb of, 319 
Mud diman Committee, 398 
Mudrarakfasa, play, 183 
muezzin, 312, 316, 324 
Mughal, dyn. and empire, i, 4,56,195,258, 
260, 261, 259-65, 290, 307, 328, 329, 
339 , 348 ,349,353-4,383,465,471,472, 

Court of, 102, 343; Jesuits at, 344; 
bureaucracy of, 261, 35. « 2 X*a- 
succession, 350; ’ 35 ’ 354, 

and Sikhs, 298, 299; 
and Deccan, 462; 
foreign relations of, 337^ 338 . 
and music, 221; * J * 

and painting, 326-333 passim *aa 
architecture ofi and West, 484 ^ 345 / 
architecture; 4 ’ ee aIso 

legacy to British of, 349-52, ^ _ 

Muhaddis, see ‘Abdu’l Haq Muhaddia 358 
Muhafiz Khin, mosque of, 320 
Muhammad (the Prophet), 237, 24* 
387,389,463; 0 * 281 * 

succession to, 281, 282, 290; 


traditions of, 466 

Muhammad, Prince, son of Balban, 251 
Muhammad, ruler of Bljflpur, 324 
Muhammad of Ghflr, see Mu’izzu’d-Din 
Muhammad ‘All, 390 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, 311 
Muhammad bin Qasim, general, 245, 246 
Muhammad bin Sam, see Mu’izzu’d-DIn 
Muhammad of Ghflr 

Muhammad bin Tughluq (Ulugh Jauna 
Khan), Delhi sultan, 254 * 2 55 » 28 5 > 2 86, 
287, 288, 353* 465; 
atrocities of, 289; 
seeks legitimization, 461 
Muhammad Ghaus, tomb of, 321 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd aJ-Wahhab, 383 
Muha mm ad Ma'sum, Khwaja, son of 
Sarhindl, 292, 467 
Muhammad Q&sxm Nanotawi, 388 
Muhammad Sa‘id, Khwaja, son of Sarhindl, 

292,467 . 

Muhammad Shah, Khvarizm Shdhi ruler, 
250 

Muhammad Shah, Bahmanl sultan, 257 
Muhammad Shah Rangila, Delhi emperor, 


Muhamma<J Shah Sayyid, tomb of, 319 
Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, 386 

Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental Ed uc ati on al 
Conference, 386 

Muhibbu’llah of AllahabSd, Shaikh 201 

Muhsin aJ-Mulk, Muslim reformer, 387,389 
Mu inu d-DIn, Khwaja, founder of Qiishti 
order in India, 285 

Mu’izzu’d-Din (Shihabu’d-Dfo) Muham- 

Z * 2 ? 54 , 55 , 56 , 247 . 

„ . 24 "* 24 »» 2 50, 311,315 

Miyaddid, see Ahmad Sarhindl 
Mqjaddidis followers of Sarhindl, 292, 293 
Mujahidin, holy warriors, 383,384 
Mujassima SQfi order, 468 
Mukheiji, BhQdev, 410 
Mukhopadhyay, SubhSs, 418 
MukteSvara shrine, Bhubaneswar, 207 
mukti, see moksha 
Mflladeva, jl, 180,192 
MOlaka, pi., 28 
Mulk Raj Anand, author, 420 
Mulls DSQd, author, 287, 328 
Mulls Shah, music and poet, 289,291 
Mtiller, Max, see Max Mliller 
MultSn, Pakistan, 245, 246, 256, 282, 284, 
290,464 

MumtSz-i-Mahal, queen, 322 * ■ 

MundS (or Kolarian) languages, 167 
Mundaka Upanishad, 73,112 
Mun 5 r, Turks in, 249 
muq 5 sama t tax on sham crop \ 
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Murad IV of Turkey, 463 
Munir i, dramatist, 188, 189, 193 
murchkatia, modal sequences in music, 21S 
muthis, disciples, 350 
Musa al-Kazim, as one of Muhammad 1 
successors, 282 
Musakavarriscii history, 191 
mwsfta'ara, poetry meetings 238 
music, 210; J 

ancient, 214, 216^21- 
classical, 212-34 * 

India, 222, 230-01 3 ^ 6; in Sout 

t,m CSi239 3 31 , 236; i n moder 

**■*. 234 - 5 - ’ d Wcst > 485-6 

f °' k . 235-6? 

Porh l0nal 2 3 M- 
n) odefn 343 ~ 4 ; 
f°£ ular ' 492- 239 ~ 40 * 

poo e 4 f’ 222 > 2; tnbal - 23 

M «sli m L "'434 

funding nr e ’ 3 96, 40o 

M andCo 2 389; ’ 4 ,4 ° 3: 
Muslims, 7 ^- 390 

in So r ^ 5 ;' 93 ' 2 ° 7 - 2 75 , 307, 372 . 

Sa£S? 3 >- 3.. 

P r ovinci a i dCn°°* 

ssftsS 

ru ral, 293; et 0f > 383 ; 

separatS move" 1 * ” r - 386 ‘. 
^dnationaIU m T n n L° n f ’387, 389, 390 

demand for safeg^f >• 393 ; 
Political activity of f ° r - 399; 
and Congress, 401 ■’ 4 401 > 402; 

architecture of 310 E -,° f ’ 32d; 

Mustansir B’illah r»r 3 ?^ 22 
Mutabas, tribe ^ ^’ 461 

Mu'tazilite school of nhii.™ i 
mutiny, mutinies, 397? phy ’ 282 -3 
Sepoy, 350, 35^ 362 3^ 

Muttaqi, Shaikh ‘Abdu’I Wahha’b d 6fi 
Muttaqi, Shaikh ‘Ali, 466 ’ 466 


Muzfris, see Cranganorc* 

Mysore, architecture of, 205, 209, 315; 

see also Karnataka 
mysticism, 

Hindu and Muslim, 291; 

Indian and Christian, 483; 
see also religions, philosophy 
myths, mythology, 80, 484; 
and music, 221, 236 


Nabobs, 356, 473; 

see also nawdh 
Nachiketas, n., 78, H3 
Nadia, Bengal, 249 
Nadir Shah, Persian ruler, 264 
Nadwat ab'ulama’ (organization to bring 
old and new Islamic learning together), 
Lucknow school of, 388 
Naga serpent spirit, or tribe, 446 
Nagabhata II, Gurjara-Pratihara k., 53 
nagakumaracarita, verse novel, 191 
Nagananda, play, 1S4 
Naga^(Lakhanor), Birbhiim dist., 249 
nagora, kettle-drums, 235 
nagarakas, dilettantes, 177 
Nagarjuna, Buddhist philosopher, 68 92 
94 ,178, 187, 192 
Nagarjuna, alchemist, 158 
Nagarjunakonda, stupa at, 199 
Nagascna, Buddhist teacher, 431 
nagasvaram, musical instrument, 231, 232, 


m f s U'« mosque, Champanir, 320 
Nag, Soma, leg. princess, 446 
Nagpur, 99, 346 

Naidfl' Sa, '■ n ^ ata Ratnam, reformer, 375 
Naidu Sarojmi, writer, 420 

Naifadhacanta, epic, 192 

Namdhanand, drama, 190 

fiE* r . by Bada’uni 290 

.JEST* 

Buddhist university at 202- 

of, 92, 99 ’ 

p!ay, l8 ; 

Namakkal, goddess? i 59 

S Udi h brahm ans, 2,4, 2,5 

ndtn twan ym _ nodist ’ saint » 268 > 3° 8 

297 Uj mm s * maran * Sikh meditatioi 

N and k ir G k- ni ’ 287 ’ 294 > 295 > 3 °°’ 301 ’ 30i 
gd KaW, 275 , 295 ^ ; 

me of, 297-8; 

Philosophy of, 296 

ana ^ Panjabi writer, 419 
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Nanda, brother of Buddha, 211 
Nanda dyn., 38; 
last ruler of, 183 

‘Nanda, the Handsome’ ( Saundarananda), 
epic, 177 

Nandi, Siva’s bull, 81 
Nannaya, Telugu poet, 168, 280, 304 
Napoleonic Wars, 474 
Naqshband, Khwaja Baha’u’d-Din Mu¬ 
hammad, 289 

Naqshbandi order of Sufis, 288-9, 467; 
split in, 292; 
literature of, 291 
NaradKiksba, Vedic text, 214 
Narai, k. of Siam, 446 
NarasI Mehta, Gujarati poet, 308 
Narasimha, playwright, 193 
Naravthanadatta, n., 178, 179 * 183, 185 
Narayan, R.K., 420 
Narayana, mathematician, 157 
Narayana, writer on literature, 174 
Narayana, dramatist, 184 
Narayana, poet, author of Narayatfya, 
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Narayana Swami, reformer, 366 


Narmad, poet, 412 
Narmada, R., 6, ii ,*433 
Narmoddsundari, dharma novel, 193 
Narmamdla , satirical novel, 192 
Nasatya, Vedic deity, 23 
Nash, John, 484 
Nasir Shah Khalji, 326 
Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud, Prince, son of 
Iltutmish, 250, 251 

Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud, Delhi sultan, 251 
Nasiru’d-Din Muhammad Chiragh (-i- 
Dihli), Sufi Shaikh, 252, 285, 286, 287 
Nasiru’d-Din Muhammad Shah, founder of 
sultanate of Gujarat, 256 
Nasiru’d-Din Qabacha, see Qabacha 
Nasiru’d-Din Tusi, see Tus! 
nastika , non-believer, 66, 120 
nataka , drama, 178, 179, 182 
Nafakattamil, ‘Drama Tamil’, 35 
Naffinkufa, critical work 175 
Nataputta, see Mahavira 


Nath(a) Yogi (or Panth!) sect, 267, 268 287 
292 ,305 * '* 

natikSy type of play, 178 
National Academy of Letters, 406 
National Congress, see Indian National 
Congress 

nationalism, 99 * 3 ®J» 393 
nationalist associations, 401 
nationalist movement, 360, 366, 367, 

373 > 378, 381 , 191-405 ; 368 > 

and reform, 27 l * 274 * 3 00, 
moderates in, 37 °~ 7 » 39 L 393 , 399 , 396 
398,400; 
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extremists of the, 37 &~ 7 » 378-9, 39 L 392, 
393 * 401, 403; 
and Muslims, 388, 389; 

Gandhian agitation of, 402,403; 
influence of West on, 391, 393 . 400; 
as inspiration abroad, 403-5 
National Museum of India, 326 
National Social Conference, 374 * 37<>, 392 
naturalism, 271 

Nafyasastra (Treatise on Drama), 170, 172, 
* 73 . 175 * 196, 216, 218 . 

Naura, pL, 30 

nauruz , Iranian spring ceremony, 350 
Navagrahacarita, play, 196 
Navanagar, Bombay, 263 
Navasahasatikacarita, epic, 191 
navel, in medicine, 148 
navy, Portuguese, 339 
nawab,^ Mughal title, 352, 356, 491 
Nawwab Siddiq Hasan Khan, ahl-i hadlth 
leader, 389 

Naya (Jnata) clan, 101 
Nayacandra, writer, 194 
Nayaka, writer, 174 

Nayanars, devotees of Siva, 58, 267, 278, 
304 

nayas, ‘points of view’, J a i n doctrine of, 
104-5 
Nazis, 421 
Near East, 432; 

Aryans, in, 23, 24, 26-7; 

NS£.^,t':*r Asla 

N:sfir^rs?.n“r' M ' 337 ' 34! 

NS?taSbr“V 0 y 7 Pe ' Malay Pe ™'*' 

289 ’ 36 °' 3 *". *»• 

Nehrt, Mouia^ 00 ' 4 ° 3 ' 4 ° 4, 4 « 5 ' 4,9 

Nehru Report, on future constitution for 
India, 398 
Nejd, Arabia, 383 
Nemi(natha), Jain Tirthankara, too 
Neo-Confucianism, 457 
Neolithic, in South-East Asia, reappraisal 

VT ° t f » 452 , 453 
Neoplatonism, 435, 438, 476-7; 
and SQfism, 283; 
and Indian religion, 436 
neo-Romanticism, 479 
W epa J, l53> ,58, 193, 203, 306, 346 
Nepal DarbSr Library, 305 
Nep&U lang., 166 
Nero, Roman emperor, 434 
Nestorianism, 437 f 

Nettl(e), Bruno, 235-6 
Neugebauer, O., 14 r, 152 
Newbery, John, 471 
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Nc ' v Delhi vi•, 

^n ^ f/3 " 357 

Nihbs, t a\ Da S T,ihu " c ' 484 

sce Nirvana , 

lfMlT „ Qs . twelve \inks, Buddhist theory of, 

f^ ailo ^wfra, *illustrating novel*, 180 
'"wfiyitotirrt, ethical discipline* third stage 
; \ n Hindu religious quest* 66-7 

.S! 11 * 'host-souV', Jain concept of, ioj 
umvUsm, S6 

A samas 

s»KriE*»r ; 

*«”*”• <n 

i ^bfteka, °. f - 326 

"*X ^ indi ,hcoIogian ' 12 3 . 267 

^"?! s S^ 3 i 

}fir mma ti ' i s ’ lo ' ° f V1: ' havira and Jain 

' he ultimate in,- 

N ' n ^nk~ Z ^'< {Uya ’ Sam devotional 
eatcct Bc % (of Buddha), 

T of finai biiss - 

c hinese^? ’ ° 7 ’ 201 • 437 , 45 *. 

SPSS's?- 

«£»»* " 

Nizami. ]< A ,/ 

Ni/ilmiyya acad et “ shn ( l sc ' 1 ° , . ar - 247 
Nizamiwa* \f,. ?■' ® a 6h<Jad. 284 
. ?.SS ‘ ’ S,,m educational syllabus, 

NiVamudciin’ o^ 1 / ° f Atlm adnagar, 257 
Nizarou’d-Din a„i:°,, „ 

Sfifi. 212 4, ->8<! 5 ^6 0 Sila ' kl1 ’ Chishtl 
Nizamu’d- DinFi' r ,w 4 Tu - 

saint. 2yo ' qi haneswa ri, Chishti 

\iamu-l M:.H TO* Salj„ q ,d !Sjf 
N.vhcl Pn/c. Ji v 480. 496 


Nobili, Father Robert de, Jesuit missionarv, 
346 

nobles, 2S7; 

under Delhi Sultanate, iso, isi, iss ^sS; 
Mughal, 289, 3 5I - 2> 3 V 54 
1,0111 tom ' sec tion of musical movement 229. 

232 

Non-Co-operation movement, 390 39a 
394 , 395 , 398 , 403 ’ 

Non-Returners, in Buddhism, 87 
non-violence, 416, 422, 480,481 • 
see also ahimsa 
Norm, Buddhist, see Dharma 
North, Sir Thomas, 439 
north-west frontier, 259, 263. 38-. ,gr> 
North-Western Province. 376 * 

Norwich Cathedral, 313 
notation musical, 217-18, 220, 223. 239 
N.S. de Penha da Franca, church of 344 
numerology, 146, 157, 467 
nuns. Buddhist, 83, 87. 456: 

Jain, tot 

Nur Jahan. wife ofJahangir, 261 
Nur Qutb-i-‘Alam, Chishti Sufi, 2S6 
Nur Turk. Isma'ili leader, 282 
Nuru’d-DIn al Raniri, Sufi, 467 
Nuru’d-Din Mubarak Ghaznawi. member 
of ulama\ 287 

Na ™9i Haq ’ SIlaik ’ 1- son cf ' A bdu’l Haq, 
Nurul Hasan. 260 

Nuru’llah Shustari. Qazi, Sht‘i, 290-9! 
vaya school of philosophy, t n, 114 i T7- 
18,122; ** 

N.-sfitras, m 

*v!ZH tapa o Tm " os ' Buddhist texts, 92 
nymphs, 183, 184,204 

oboe, 214 

SST*'** 

Ciod of the, 182- 

churning of the'.'i95 

wtavwjrindya'nmu^z? 5 fro ?' 453 ' 445 

Omar Khayyam, 4^ ° C ° Ut °' 340 

Onor dZ ' m Buddhism, 87 

On th e Lanelat^ Se,,,emen, • 337 

u r: ^ Q S e md wisdom of the Indians, 

r Ved^f^i° n ^ In ^ an l * tcraturt '' W2, 3 0l >’ 
oranges, 3-4? 
orchards, 255 
orchestra, 239 
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Orientalists, 97, 99, 357 
‘Origin of tCumara’, epic, 1 $2 
4 Origin of Pradyumna*, epic, 196 
Origin of Species. 478 
Orissa (Kalinga), 28, 43 . 5 * 93 , 195 , 207, 
253 , 256, 257, 308, 355 , 413 ; 
literature in, 194, 196, 280; 
architecture of, 202, 206, 313, 315; 

Oriya language, 166, 406, 407, 413; 

literature in, 308, 415, 4'9 
Ormuz, pi. 470, 471 
orphans, orphanages, 346, 375, 379 
Orphism, 427, 428 
Osia, Rajasthan, 205 
Osiris, 427 

Os Lusiadas of Camoens, 470 
Osmania Bureau, Hyderabad, 160 
Ottoman Caliphate, 339 * 389, 390 , 463 
Jttu, musical instrument, 232 
Oupnekhat , see Upanishads, 474 
outcastes, 417; 

see also classes 
Ovington, John, 47 1 
Oversoul, Emerson's concept of, 477 
Oxus R., 21, 246, 431 


Pacific, the, 452, 453 
pacifism, Christian, 480 
pnda , song, 231 
Padalipta, author, 177 , 178 
Podirruppattu , Tamil poems, 34 , 36 
Padmacarita , epic, 179 * l8 8 
Padmagupta, poet, see Meijtha 
Padmagupta, epic writer, 191 
Padmaraju, writer in Telugu, 419 
Padmasambhava (Padmakara), Buddhist 
siddfiQ , 95 
Padmavat, n., 309 

Podmavattparitiaya (‘ Padmavati’s Mar¬ 

riage’), play, 180 
Padminj, queen of Chitor, 309 
padshdh (bddshah ), titles used for Mughal 
rulers, 354 , 491 
“oayacCiddmani. epic, 188 
Pagan, Burma, 203, 449, 450 
Pahari, style of painting, 332, 333f 3<r 
Paharpur, see Somapura 
painting, 3. 197 * 206, 207, 208, 20 g 2lrt . 
miniature, 4, 159 , 235, 277, 326-Ut ’ 

raga-mala. 221; 353 ; 

and British. 357 ; 

Chinese, 459 ; . 

modern, 492; see also Ajama 
Paisaci language, 89, IC> 5 , 176, igj 
Pairdntaha Siddhaata f astronomical treatise 

Pajjusana , Jain festival, 102 

pakhavaj , drum, 234 

Pakistan, 7, 247, 3 88 ’ 39 1 4 ° 3 ’ 421-2; 


law in, 359 
Muslims and, 399; 
and nationalists, 400; 
government of, 405, 488; 

East, viii, 167; 
languages of, 167,407 
‘ Pakistan Resolution’, 390 
Pal, B.C., 378 
Pala dyn., 53, 54, 188,271; 
and Buddhism, 202, 203; 
and art, 203; 

influence in South-East Asia of, 449, 450 
‘palaces of the gods’, 200 
Palaeo-Mediterranean peoples, 6, 7; see 
also Dravidians 
Palamau, Raja of, 262 
annexation of, 263 
Palampet temple, 209 
Pali, language, 89, 165, t 7 6, 303 47 g 
Pali Canon, Buddhist scriptures 8o ™ 
101, 163, 175 , 176 ’ 9 ° ! 


rauuoinn. uuiauiuuus ui rataljputra 440 
Palitana (Palithiiiia), Gujarat, 102 31 
Pal lava dyn., 50, 5 U 57 , [ 68 , 446; ’ 
sculpture of, 207-8 

pallavi, form of South Indian music 

230, 231. 232 ’ ■~ 7, 

palm-leaf manuscripts, 203, 207 
Palmyra, Syria, 433 
Pamir, Central Asian plateau 20 . 

Painpa, Kannada poet, 304 
Paficala (Panchala) tribe, 27, 78 
Panchama-grama-raga, musital r,. r „ 
Pailchasiddhantika by Varalv i ? ’ 219 
152 dn< imihira, 151, 

PanchaSikha, philosopher, 121 
Panchatantra ( Paiicatanira r«u . 

fables, 15,180,438,439 f?2 cctIon «f 
panchayat, village council < ’ 

Pandavas, leg. princes, if 1 

Pandharpur, maharashtra, 268 260 . 
279 ’ 271, 


Pandion, k„ 433 
Pandiyar, Tamil dyn., 35 
Pandu, leg, k., 170-71 
PanduS, Bengal, 284, 286, 318 
Pandukabhaya, k., 145 
Panduwasa, k., 145 
Pandya dyn., 44 , 58, 253, 433 
Panikkar, Sardar, 349 
Panini, grammarian, 160, 162, 
Panipat, Panjab, 286, 320; 

battles of, 258,259, 265 
Pan-Islamism, 462 


,6 3 . ' 76 , 185 




484; 
climate of, 426; 
Aryans in, 20, 21, 27; 
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Panjab (com,) 

Mauryans in, 430; 

Htinas, in, 50; 

Greeks in, 55, 429; 

Turks in, 54, 56, 246, 247, -48, 249, 310; 
Hindus in* 256; 

Babnr in, 258; 

Sikhs in s 265* 295; 

Suhrawardis in, 284', 

QMtris in, 289; 

in eighteenth century, 299^300; 

Arya Samiij in* 372; 
social reform in, 376, 379-80 
Muslims in, 400 ’ 
architecture of, 325 n 

P “ i 3 ok l «, 7 7 f> .66, , 67 . 

panj kakki (‘Five ^ ’jV 4 i 3, 41 7 > 422 
Panneerseivarn R ,, m Slk hisrn, 399 
Pa»t, Hindi ^ ; 

300 

Pantulu, Virwiiin 

papaya, 341 t>arn - reformer, 375 
P a P er > 3 , 464 
parables, Christ;, 

paradise cults, 4s6 n Buddhist, 436 
Paramananda M 459 4 

Pora,nanus, atoms?*?’ >96 

N,rint ’ '«-j; 

Paramara, dyn 3l 

R5 jpots, ] 91 ‘ f Malwa, S4 - 

ParameSvara 

Paramcsvar*ivnf^ eiTl atician 
Para mita, the s j^ 5 ! 1! 'Pallav' 5 ,’ >54 
dhist concept of L ten Perfect 36 11 ' 
Paranar, Tamil P o e f 6, 93 tlons > Bud- 

Paranjpye, R.p,, ^ 3 s 
parasurama, n,, i 9l 
partiesi, ‘foreigners’ j n n 
|°f dam 's Tale ofChau^- a 57 
Parekh, Jayant, p octi 4 ,g er - 440 
pargana, group of vili asE _ „ 
subdivision of the sarfl c ° ns >>tuting a 
mimstrative unit in M„L h , e b asic ad- 
pariah, by Goethe, 475 U0hal India, 259 
pariah. The, by Michaet R e „. 
p a ricakra, c., 28 or < 47s 

paribara, dan, 251 
pSrijpfP’ ^ ower i 1 80, [yi 
parinirratw, death and fi na | 

7 Nirvana of the Buddha m lf t n , lry '"to 


Parmenides, philosopher a-i 
Parpola, Asko, 32, tfi] 4 " ? 

Parsora, shrine, 205 

ParsiT^ea 3 ^ JaJn ™ iat lkara, 10 °r ioi 

Farsjs, 7 , 62 , 40 ^ 47I 

Parthians, 44, 432> 4 

partition, 167, -igs 445 

49 , 3SS - 390, 400, 403, 421, 487, 

Parvati, wife of Siva, 8 1 

Parziva! {Parsifal), 440 ’ 7 ‘‘ S4 ‘ " 36 

rm " 6 "?P M °™“ of uon-Vcdic rite,, 

Paired h y 

Passage to India, 

poem by Walt Whitman 479- 

novo I by EM, Forster, 4 8 1 

Pasupati, Siva as, 18 4 

Pataiiputra, c., 78 ,10 >, , 

' 3 > 40 . 43 , 179 , 430 , 431 , 435 , 

PaIS S!’,i4’ , !°7° P ,6j r “ d Er “"’ ma ™". 

s as,?-*.*- 

P *‘—•» Enlight- 
■Pathan' architectural 95 ‘ 98 

Pathans* 384 y * 35 ^ 

Paiher Panchali, novel air 
Patiah, U.P,, 469 ’ ^ 

paticca-samuppamiQ r- ..*■ , ^ 

production Conditioned Co- 

Patidar brahmans, 402 
pdliganira, branch of 
treatise on, tSo a *hematics, 156, 

Patna, 198, 329, 346 
Pattadakal, temples „ 

Patthana, Buddhist tr n ’ 5 ° 7 
Pattini, soddess 36 reallse - 9 i 
Pattupdtn, (Ten So nKs t T , 

Paul of Alexandria <,# ami1 poetry, 36 
Pmdisa Siddlumta' 

J 5 b 152,438 * r ° no <Tiical treatise. 

Pava, Bihar, i 0[ 
pavilions, 323 
pax Romana, 43 2 
peanuts, 341 

Pearl Mosque, see . 
peasants, Mot, Masjid 

Muslim, 384: 
associations of 

34 °‘ 464 

lie nance, 108, t2 * 

Penan &. Malaysia, 445 
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Pengkalan Kempas, Malaysia, 451 
pepper, 337 , 340, 434 ; 
red, 341 

Perfection of Wisdom sutras, see Prajnapara- 
mita 

Perfections, Buddhist, see paramita 
Peripatetic philosophy, 289, 290, 292 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea , The, 434 
Periyar R., 434 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 355, 384 
Pernambuco, pi., 341 
persecution, religious, 283, 300; 

of Buddhism in China, 456 ,457 
Persepolis, Iran, 198, 313 
Persia, 18,33,41,46,143. 15 *. 221, 251,257, 
259 , 261, 262, 264, 284, 289, 309, 315 , 
407, 426, 427, 462, 465,488, 492; 

Aryans in, 21, 24; , 

raids on India of, 50, 55 . 5». 264; 

Arabs in, 245; 

governors of, 246; . 

government and administration of, 248, 
250, 260; 

ShTis of, 282; 

SOfism in, 468; 

relations with Aurangzeb, 4^35 
influence on India of, 353 *. at Mughal 
court, 350, 352; in Mughal administra¬ 
tion, 350; on architecture, 311-23 
passim ; on painting, 33 2 » 3535 
as source of South-East Asian finds, 44s; 
traders from, 451 

Persian Gulf, 257, 425, 435. 444 . 445 . 4<*4 
Persian language, 21, 167. 222, 237, 260, 

30 2 * ?° 7 . 353 . 409, 472, 495 ; 
as official language, 164. 3 ° 7 ; superseded 
by English, 361; 
lit erature in, 343, 469 
Persians, 435; i n India, 7, 261, 293, 337 
rerso-Arabic, 309 
Peshawar, 149, 156, 246, 259,432 
reshwa, hereditary minister and de facto k 
of Marathas, 354 

Petersburger Wdrterbuch, Sanskrit diction- 
^ 478 

Petra, Jordan, 433 
Phaedrus , The* 428 
Phaedrus, fables of, 439 
Phanes, n., 4*9 
pharmacology, 148-9, 158; 
see also drugs 

Phaulkon, Greek adventurer, 446 
Pherecydes of Syros, 427 
Philippines, 340. 34 1 * 44 ®* 448 ,451, 453 
Philo, 64 * 

Philo of Byzantium, U® 
philology, 

Finnish, 161; 
comparative, 477 


. ,<21 435-6. 4^7 *> 

Hindu, 3.48. 5 * joI> 202; 

Buddhist, 94 . 9 * 

Jain, 102, I 03 - 6 * 

Islamic, 289 . . { a 89 .290. 2 9 2 > 

Peripatetic, school o 

” 0 • 4,M 

JSStff&m.** 

and science, 142 . 

and medicine, 147 . x 4 * 

Phoenicians, 4 * 5 . 4 20 

SSKfi c£**. ■**>* 

' 4 ». ■*> 

physics, 118, 14 ®» *59 

PUg^mmKamanita, by Gjellerup,480 
pilgrims, 204; . 

Chinese, 202; 

Hindu, 239; 

Western, 497 

P ‘ASokan, 41. 42 n., 46. 198, 255. 312-313; 
Jain, 102; 

‘of victory’, 316; 

Corinthian, 432 

Pilpay (Bidyipat, Vidyapati), 439 
Pindar, 428 

piryflbandhas, group dances, 172 
pineapple, 341 
pipal tree, 2 
plr, SQfi preceptor, 284 
piracy, 338 
Pitt, William, 355 
plainsong, 217 
Planck, Max, 159 . 

planets, 152, 153 , * 55 . l6x 
plants, growth-rate of, *59 
Plato, 64, 427, 428, 429. 430 , 439 , 477 
Pliny, the Elder, 40, 43 «. 434 .’ 445 
Plotinus, 64,435-6 
plunder, 246, 247, 248, 263 
poetry, 3, 4, 238, 309; • 

classical, 163-4, 165, 170, * 7 *. 177 , * 7 ®. 

181,183,185,189.190,196; 
medieval devotional, 304, 306, 308, 4 * 7 * 
see also bhaktl; .go: 

Muslim, 465; Persian, 303. 35 * 4 

ci-e, _ r. . .0. ^o_ «OB* 
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poetry, {cant.) 

modern, 410, 415, 418, 421* 492; 

Tamil, 34-7, 44, 168; 

Western, influence of India on, 47 t t 
474-480 passim, 482—3 
poison, dealers in, 98 
Poland, 478, 479 
police, 487 

zaminddrs functions as, 260* 
and Fara’idls, 385 
politics, 

Indian values and, 1 24-5 * 

Hindu theory of, in South-East a c 
past and present, 49CK1 CfiSt Asia » 442 ; 
pollution, ritual, 40-7* 
polo, 357 7 

polyandr^ ^ r ^ llman > literature, , 57 

as* 

^uiynesia, art of ar a 
Polyphony, 212 4 

polytheism, 70 ’ 2 6f 9 
Pombal, Sebastian m 376 

Pompeii, i g8 n Marquis of, 346 
Pondicherry vjR 

PongTuk, tS' 43 . 4 - 445 , 484 

Poona, Kannada 443 
Poona, 3 74i3 p0et , 304 
Poona Sarvi- S .’ 401 

‘pop’ oultn tc J g"* Sa hha, 392 
Population D ^ d 1 In ' lia I 48 s aRfi 

? lkh > 301 n,. 

MpIosi on . job 

Poree-Maspe r ’ 4 p^ 
portraiture, 3 , ’ ^ne, 45 
Portuguese, 47I ’. 3, H> 353 3 

256 ' 2 59 , 337-47" lndia - 4. 7 5 g 
coming of S’ 58 ‘ I2 5 . 

military power of l® 4 ’ 
introductions of if, 

music, art and archi l,, 

end of, 33 s c,ure of, 343 ^, 

r™fr«r as '^'-= 

Post Office, play by Tagore a Hi 
Potana, Telugu writer, 280 ’ 4 ~ 
potato, sweet, 34, 
pottery, 

Indus Valley, , 5 , , 9> , 4 
Arikkamedu, 33; 

Arretine, 434 
pound, Ezra, 417 
poverty, 378 

prabandha , literary form, 305 
Prabhavammda, Swami s 483^ 


rraonu, caste, 401 
Prabhupada, Swami, 497 
Irabodhucandrodoya, play, 192 
Prabodh Sanya!, writer, 418 
Pradyumna, son of Krishna, 185 
PradyumndbhyudayQ, drama, 193 
Pradyummcarita, epic, 191 
pFohasatt(i t form of comedy 17Q 
Prahlada, n., 394 
Prahladanadeva T writer, 192 
Prajd, the ruled, 125 
Prajapati, god, 113 
prajna, wisdom, 
in Buddbism, 86, 95, 96- 
ui Yoga, 116 

Prajn ZtT i,S ' 'Perfection of Wisdom 
sutras , 9r, 94 

prakara, temple enclosures, 314 
type of pl ay , , 79 

Bralcnt language, 89 102 a 

168,303; y ’ ’ 162-6 P°ssim. 

literature in, 187 

Prakriti original substance, ,r 4 II7 
Framatha Chaudhury, 416 7 

Prambanan temple, Java, 449 
pram, 

breathing, 146; 
unit of time, 153 
prandydma, breath control 
m Yoga, 116; 
in Sufism, 468 
Pranuna tribe, 28 

PrarthanaSam^raforraorganization, 370. 

Prasada, ritual decoration, 82 
rasannaraghava, play, i 93 

r f " laym “ in 
e-mra^ 150 “““ “ HMdhism, 87; 

te,Vi 5 l - ,8s " 88 

Prccen fi? ®"- a ®7 

g r S./S^*». 8 v 

Premendra 3 ° 7 . 4l6 > 417, 420 

Press . Baptist m-’ ^H ter ’ 418 
pres s, freedorn^o'f S1 °"* Seram P° re . 408, ■ 

pnce control" 1 , ,1* 4 °° 

Pnests *36,252 

p r«ce of w*i ahnians 
Prinsen 1 aes Museum, Bombay, 328 

printing Z™ 68 ’ 42 > 4 ? 8 

e Press, 167, 343, 346, 367, 408, , 
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prisoners of war, 259 

Prithviraja Chahainana, k M 54, 56 * 2 47» 258, 
305, 315 

Prithviraja Rasa a, epic, 306 
Prithu, k„ 137 
Priyadarsikd, play, 184 
Prodigal Son, parable of, 436 
'Progressive' writers, 417 
pronunciation, of Indian languages, xi-xiii 
Prophets, the, 290, 468 
prose literature, 176, 177-8, 180-81, 184-8 
passim, 190, 191-2, 193* 308-9,410 
prostitution, 133, 211; 
religious, 59, 81; see also devadasf; 
in literature, 188 
Proto-Aryans, 24 

Proto-Australoid, human type, 6, 7, 17, 

n 234 

Proto-Dravidian language, 30 
Provinces of the North and South, Portu- 
guese, 338, 342. 346 
Provincial Councils, Portuguese, 342 
provincial dynasties, 

Hindu, 249; 

Muslim, 257, 461; 

see a iso under names of individual dynas¬ 
ties 

Prthvirajavijaya , epic, 192 
Przerwa-Tctmajer, K., 479 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, 430 
‘psychedelic generation*, 486 
psychoanalysis, 417 
psychology, 484 
Ptolemy, 34, 152, i 54t 445; 

cosmology of, 79-80 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 43 1 
puberty rites, 385 
pudgala , matter, in Jainism, 103 
Pudgalavadin, Buddhist sect, 88, 89 
pnga tribunals, 132 
Pugalur, inscriptions, 34 
Pugar, c., 36, 434 
lukkasa, forest tribe, 27 
Pulinda, non-Aryan tribe, 27 
Pulumayi II Vasi$th!putra, Satavahana em¬ 


peror, 177 

Puodra, reg. and tribe, 27, 28 
Punnu, n., 3<>9 

Punya bhumi , holy land of India envisaged 
by Hindu reformers, 378 * 


Puppets, shadow, 442 

Puram , heroic genre of Tamil poetry, 3 

puraqtdara, 25; see Indra 

puratia, ‘ancient’, type of religious and 

torical literature, 17U 
Parana, Christian, 343 , 409 
Purana Kassapa, sramana teacher, loo 
Purana Qila, sixth city u-P, ',' ’ :n °’ \ 
Puranas, sacred texts of H > 3.28 


5&7 

72, 124,148, 185, 187, 192. 204, 216, 

275. 438.470 . 

purana , 1 ancient’, as class of religious and 
historical literature, 170; 

heroes of, 195; 

and Krishna myth, 266; 
in Telugu, 280; 
dramatized, 305; 

as literary inspiration, 195 , 4 ll » 49 2 
Purandaradasa, singer-saint, 236,305 
Purandhar, treaty of, 263 
Pure Land sects, 459, 460 
Puri, Orissa, 206-7 
Puritanism, 
of Aurangzeb, 263; 

Western, 210, 417 
Puroasaraswatl, playwright, 193 
Purohit Swam 1, Sri, 482 
purohita, chief priest, 133 
Pururavas, n., 170,182 
Purusaparik$a, npvel, 195 
purusha, 

consciousness, in Sankhya philosophy, 

115; in Yoga, 116, 117; 

P„ the Primeval Man, 429 
purusharthas, three aims in Jainism, 126 
Purushottama (The Supreme Person), see 
Vishnu 

Purvabharata campii of Manaveda, 195; of 
Ananta, 195 

Purva Mimamsa, philosophical system, 63 
Pushyabhuti, dyn., 51, 52 
Pu$padanta, poet, 191, 195 
Pu$padu$itaka, play, 180 
putra , musical classification, 221 
Puttanna, writer, 413 
Puttappa, poet in Kannada, 416 
Putul Nacher itikathd, novel, 417 
pyjamas, 357 
Pythagoras, 427-8; 
theorem of, 157; 
musical system of, 215, 216 


Qabacha, Nisiru’d-Din, 250, 284 
al-Qadir, 'AbbSsid Caliph» 246 
Qadiri Sufi order, 289, * 9 L *93 
QadiySn, pi., 387, 388 
Qandahar, Afghanistan, 259, 261, 262,462, 

463 

qawwdls , singers, 237-8 

Qayrawan mosque, 312 

qazl, judge administering Islamic law, 288 

QipchSq tribe, 250 

qiyds, analogical deduction, in Sunni law, 
282 

'Qualified Monism* ( VitfshtSdvaita ). 120 
quasi-feudalism, see feudalism 
Questions of Milinda, see 
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56S 

Quilon, Portuguese post* 337 
'Quit India' movement, 397 
Qur'an (Koran), 245, 253, 2 ? 5 > z3i, 282, 
28 3> 383 , 334 , 387 
al-Qushairi, Abu’l Qasun, 283, 286 
Qushashi (Safi-u’d-Din Ahmad), 466 
Qutaiba bin Muslim, general, 245, 246 
Qutb Minar, 316, 317 
Qutb Shah! dym, of Golconda, 2^7 2 fii 
Qutbu’d-Din Aibak, ,49-50, aiJaS’jg 

QutbiTd-Dm Bakhtvar Kaki ku -■ 
Qutbu T d-Din Mubarak Shah ^ Waja - z8 5 

•— —-isae... 317 

S' HfcdUSfi", 1 343 
&*•«.«(> 345 '333.363 

Rsahwi&^o.w" 1 '' 6o ' 8 '. *3. 
f, r R ma ' «i; 

^io c e ^! 0n m usic of -1,0 

'"fa Os ff ) n * 2 3? ‘ * 38, ~ 39 ' 2 4o 

° n which a 

painting as C 2 'for m> 1 J 3 7 S. l 9 3 , 195 
n * m »*>*m.p a ff with, 2 2! 

230 f or m of V rw 

togataratigiM treat- mus,c ' 

RaghacSbhyudayt nUv 223 
Raghavananda, j $\,{'‘*4 

RaghuvatfisQ ep iC ,9, ^ 

Rahim, Muslim nanwfn „ 

Rahuia Sankritya yana f ® r ° od . 2 3« 
rat < tnbutory Hindu oh Jf 1 419 

railings, carved, ^ ^ andra 
railways, railway-station* 

The Rains Came, n ove[ ’ g f 4 ’ 3Go, 36 : 

Raj, Hans, Hindu refo™ „ 8 
raja, 132, 139,' ' 378 

position of, 125 ; 
duty to, 127 ; 
and dhanna, 130 ; 
and local councils, 134 ; 
restraints on, 736 ; 

<ee also king, kingship 


Raja. Birbal, house of, 322 
Raja Dahir of Sind, 245 
Rajagopalacharj, C„ 390 
Rajaharrisa, n,, 185 

Raja Karan Vaghel of Gujarat, ese 253 

Rajaraja 1, Chola k„ S7, 450 

„ -‘i ar3t1 .' lern pl e , Bhubaneswar, 207 
Raja Rao, author, 420 
raja-Sasana, mya\ decree, 133, j 34 I35 

y^r' K ,7 °- ,73 ' ,7 -'. ,8i ’ 

R U?. S,h t in ’ S - 3 ‘ 54, 10! ’ 2o6 > 209, 277' 
literature in, 193 194 jgg. 77 ’ 

pamtmg of, 327, 331-2, 333; 
rajas of, 349 J ’ 

306; 

Rajendra I, Chola k„ 57, 450 
RttJgir, fortifications at, 198 
Rajmohan's Wife, 420 

R%ut clans, Rajputana, 53, , 4 ,, 7 „ 40 
251,426,492; 04 , 54 , - 47 , 249, 

feudal organization of »,■ 
and Delhi sultans, 249, 
and Mughals, 252,259, :6 2 '." 53 ’ 58 ’ 
Marathas and, 264; ’ 

Vaishnavism in, 267- 
royal courts, 353 

p Sj u SufJ evangelist 28a 

Rak^asa, minister of Nanda ist 
«W, demons, ,* ’ 183 

5f ■ G ° d > 238, 274 ; 277 
IT, ^76 e i78 ln i '^ na o 0ri of Vis hnu, 80, 81, 

1 km,Ilf ;ji- i8a - >«3,184,185, 

307; 9 1 t92 ' ' 96 , 269, 271, 276, 

birth of, 236; 

“ «**. 37 , 266; 
cult of . 1, 274 - 6 * 
temple to, 270- 
in literature, tss 

Ramayana- ' 93, ’ 95 , 394; see also 

in South-East Asia , 

Ramabai, Panditf 

Ramabhadra, writ*, 374 
RamSbhyudayo ni 6 *’ * 9a 
Ramacariia of a hv^’ l86;e P' c , ! 94 

R^ a c(h)and[ a Ab d ; n m anda - 188 

Runiachandra rc- ^ atlst ’ * 75 , 192 

giri, 252 ^ a '*i-/f Syan), k. of Deva- 

* D ’ ' 3 

RsmakrishnT'M* (? haUtar ° ma )< 181-2 

. 483,494 IlSS10n - 375 ’ 378 - 38l > 392 , 

^iTarT P o ramahamsa > 369, 375 , 377 , 
D qu, 4a t 4^ 

<n m irc.r,r ' 366 
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Ramananda, religious reformer, 274, 275, 
276, 308 

Raman Effect, the, 159 
Ramanuja, philosopher and theologian, 3, 
58, 62, 65, 66, 120, 123, 267, 274, 276, 
308 

Ramanujan, Srinivasa, mathematician, 154, 


- 

Ramapaqivada, writer, 196 
Ramavarman, k., 194 
Ramayana , epic, 3, 48, 72, 146, 175-6* 181, 
182, 184, 186, 189, 216, 274, 307, 
410; 

origin of, 29; 
reinterpretation of, 179; 

Eknath’s commentary on, 269; 


campu version of, 191 > 
in vernacular, 275; 

Tamil version of, 37, 278; 
in Oriya, 195; 
of Tulsidas, 276, 306; 
in Kannada, 279; 
in Telugu, 280; 
of Kamban, 304, 308; 

Persian adaptations of, 329; 
in South-East Asia, 80, 444, 451 
Ramazan (Ramadan), month of, 281 
‘Rambha and Nalakubara\ play, 184 
Ram-charit-manas (Lake of the Story of 
Rama ) of Tulsidas, 275, 308 
Ram das, hymnodist, 270-71 
Ram Das, Guru, 298, 300 
Ramdasia Sikhs, 301 
Ramesses II, 2 

Ramesvaram, Tamilnadu, 253 
Ramgarhld Sikhs, artisan castes, 301 
Rami, n., 271-2 
Ramila, dramatist, 180, 181 
Ram Mohan Roy, 303,361,363,365.367-8, 
382, 392, 407-8, 410, 412 
Ramnarayan, Pandit, playwright, 411 
Rampur, Reza Library at, 329 
rana, Hindu title for chief, 252 
Ranade, M.G., 370, 374, 380, 392, 420 
Rana Kumbha of Mewtr, 256 
Rana Sanga of Mewar, 256, 258 
Rander, Gujarat, 467 
Rangpur, arch, site, 19 
Rani Sipari* mosque of, 320 
Ranjha, n., 309 
Ranjit Singh, Sikh leader, 300 
Ranna, Kannada poet, 304 
Ranthambhor, Rajasthan, 249, 252 2 ^ 
Rao, Guruzada Appa, 4 J 3 


Rao, Venkoba, 33 
Ras-al-Qala, Persian Gulf, 18 
Rasaratnakara, treatise, 158 
Rasaratnasamucchoyn* treatise, 158 
Rasamava, Saiva tantra, 158 


rasas, 

six essences, Hindu theory of, 148-9; 
emotions, in poetics, 172* 173 . J 74 * I 75 . 

181, 182,183,185,190,192; 
in Ramayana, 176; 
of Nagananda, 184; 
and music, 221 

rasayana , elixir of life, 150,158 
Rashahat *Ain ul-Hayat, Naqshbandi work, 
467 

Rashidu’d-DIn, Mongol envoy, 461 
Rashtrakuta, dyn. and kingdom, 50, 53, 57 * 
102 

Rashtriya, Swayamsevak Sangh, Hindu 
communal movement, 399 
rasi\ mathematical concept, 146 
Rask, R.K., 32 
Ras-lila, folk drama, 411 
Ratfrapaia, drama, 199 
Ratan al-Hindi (Bab 5 Ratan), 466 
ratha , war-chariot, 142 
rationalism, 366, 368 
Ratnakara, writer, 188 
Ratmkuta sutras , 91 
Ratnaprabha , novel, 181 
Ratnavally 
of Nagarjuna, 178; 
of Har$a, 184; 
of Ramnarayan, 411 
ratnins , court dignitaries, 137 
Raulu Chatim, goldsmith, 345 
Ravapa, demon, 176, 178, ! 79> l8 , ,84, 

186,188,189,191,276; 3 

defeat of, 185 

RavatfSrjuniya , ‘grammatical’ poem 185 
Ravapavadha, ‘grammatical’ poem ’184-5 
Ravi R., 13, 17, 298 ’ 

Ravi Shankar, Pandit, 485 
Ravivarman, writer, 193 
rawats, 252 

Ray, Radhanath, writer, 413 

ra'y, private judgement, in Sunni law, 282 

Rayy, Persia, 316 

Raziya, daughter of Iltutmish, 251,282 

Reading, Lord, Viceroy 1921-6,396 

rebellion, 128, 138 

recitation, Vedic, 214 

Records of Western Countries, 52 

Red Sea, 257,'425,426, 433 , 434 , 445 .464 

reform, 140, 376; 

religious, in Hinduisip, 71, 270-71, 377, 
392; Muslim, 383, 386-7; 
social and religious, 365-6,381,393; 
social, 274,369,373, 377,400 
Reform Associations, 374 
Reformation, the, 266 
Refuges, see Jewels, Three 
regionalism, 50,403; 
of culture, 497-8 
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Reklu or Ibn Battuta, 464 
relativism, in Jainism, 105 
reliefs, 198-9, 200, 204, 205, 206; 

Chinese, 458 
relics, reliquaries, 437; 

Buddhist, 87, 93 , 199 , 203; casket of 

time of Kanishka, 432; 

Of Sufis, 284 

religion, I, 63-4, 78, t 39 “ 40 , 187, 210* 
and drama, 175; * 

and literature, 189, 309; 

Indus Valley, 14, ly^ig; 

Vedic, 31, 61, 100, n 1-^13 

Rindmzation of 29- 2 ’ 3 ? 2 S 

Under Mongols, 280^ 

Mughals and, 34 n 9 * A ,_ 

to, 290, Char’s attitude 

'^ssiS^' 446 ' 449 ' 4 ^ 

SSfiSJ* " ao " ! 

^publics, lg P at0 > 428 , 42g 
rest o rati ’ 38 > 49 o 429 

S-’Sa*. 3 » 
fit* I ,o; 0nS ,poem >I8o 

STtlQts fi? 1 252 ip, 

systems, 257*1 255 i 259 ‘ 39fi ; 

Revolution ^ 259 > 26 ! , e „ 

n .mutinies tench - 354 , Jl: 335 
Reza Library n- 41 4 , see also 

i ( L ’ ed ^ see Rig {££*■ 329 
Rhys Davids, Tw ° 

Sj£5”. i- mu* i'.f 8 

^ibeiro, Diogo 

** **. 2, 8 2i- 3 ! 43 ,, , 

II2 . 142 , 162, 213-’ 7l 6] ’ 62 . 69, 7 , 
allure of, 24- 3 ' 7 ’ 

date of, i 43 . ’ 

to wSf^g 2 ’ 4, !I5: 
^ w ,), somrcattebyal _ QushJiti 
rfcSMfS"*- 

nra the order of nature, j 42 
roads, 40, 259, 360,435 4 

Roam, Auguste, 210, 496 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 352, 47 , 

Roger, Abraham, 472 


Rogers-Ramanujan identities, 159 
Rohilkhand, U.P., 383 
Rolland, Remain, 481 
Romaka Siddhdnta, treatise, 151, 438 
romanticism, Tamil, 267; 
m Hindu poetry, 414; 

European, 393, 474 , 47 6 
K-ome Romans, 21, 129, 152, 313, 438; 
relations between India and, 45,146, 151, 
434 t 444 j 494 ; embassies to, 433—4 * 
emperors of, 447 ; 

fall of, 470 

Romcsh Chunder Dutt, see Dutt, Romesh 
Chandra 

Ropar, Indus Valley n i 7 
rosary, 439 

R °f an ' R riedri ch August, 4 77 

Roth, Rudolf, 47 g 

RowhtSl 10 C0nferences * 39 °- 397 , 39 S 
p wialt bills, opposition to, 395 

Rov*ii „ vi ^ ndral ^» playwright, 411-12 
Royal Society, the, 159 

. PUftjaya, k. of Magadha, 185 
Ruckert, Friedrich, 482 
Rudauli, U,P. t 286 
Rudra, god, 61, 72 
Rudrata, writer, 173 

Rul a J inS ’ musica! instru ment, 235 
Rukmipt queen of Krishna, 180 
Rukimnikaiyaija, epic, 194 

Shaikh. 284 

knu d-Dm Ibrahim Khalki, Delhi sul- 
an, 461 

“^^Din, poet, 288,468 
UStdm Kh5n ’ Mughal official, 347 

|abMMrite' 2 7 ° rd,) in Sikhism » 297 
sabha ’[ocad assemhf 13111 e for God . 2 74 

SSS^iS ' 401 

S wred Books of ^ tiein 
S **ed uj, ,i f ^ 47 B 

sacrifices, i 4 A Jl arma 

a nimal f 59 1 ’ *'• 2r 5 > 372 , 436; 

tl t Saddharma Puitda~ 
Buddha - Lotus of Hie Good Law’, 
S^dharana ®J ltra * 9 L 436, 456 

tZtoamipnf ilmo . Sama J> 369 , 375 , 381 
S ^hus r r ■ musica * classification, 219, 220 
SaMi 1 e lgmus mendicants, 274, 275 

Safi Poet > 472 

avj ’ lee Mir Rafi‘u’d 
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SafLHid dyn, 282, 4 & -. 4^9 
Safl-ii’d-DIn Ahmad, see Qushfishi 
Sagab (Sialkot), Pakistan, 43 ! 

Siigaranandin, writer. 1 75 
sages, see jishis 

SaghanT, Maulana Raziu'J-Dm Hasan 
Saghani, 466 
Saha, n,, 196 

Sahajayana, Buddhist sect, 267 

sahaj-dhari Sikhs, 30 1-2 

Sahajlya, Hindu sect, 271 

Saharanpur dist., L.F* f 2 ^6 

Sahasarika, see Chandra Gupta IT, 181 

Sahi, dyn. and kingdom, 53 » 5 b 

Sahtbdin, painter, 33 1 

Sahitya Akadcml (National Academy of 

Letters), 406 
salm, open court, 3 11 
SaifuM-DIn, Shaikh, 29 2 
Sailendra, dyn., 449, 453 
sailors, 453 

St* Augustine, 64 . Wavier 

St. Francis Xavier, see under Xauer 

saints,' ^bhakti (sants\ 2 3 6 > z66 ' 207 ’ 288j 
295-6, 298, 304, 

Sufi, 286, 287; see ulso Sutism 
St. Thomas, 45, 62, 432, 47° 

Sairandhrika* comedy, 184 
Saiva Siddhanta movement, 37. °9 

Saivism, cult of the god ^ va > 3 ‘ 37, 4 “ ! 6I ’ 

a ’so?! ' sec . f^bhakti 

saiyid, lit. ‘lord’, used to signify a descend- 
ant of the Prophet, 246; 

Saiyids, Muslim elite, 255t 2o\ 

Saiyid (Sayyid) dyn., 256, 319 

Saiyid Ahmad Afghan, supporter of 

Wahdatu’sh-Shuhud, 2 9° ( 

Saiyid Ahsan, governor of Ma*bar, 255 
Saiyid Muhammad Gcsu Daraz, 286, 288 
Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 468 
sakata, type of novel, 187 
Sakalavidyacakravartin, writer, 193 
Sakas, Scythians in India, 44, 46, 54, 55^ 

183, 432; 
era, 44 m 

sakkdya niruttiya, local dialects, 88—9 
Sakti) Saktism, the active, energetic aspect of 
a god, personified as his wife, the cult 
associated with this, 1, 67, 72, 271-2, 

Saktibhadra, dramatist, 188 
Sakuntala, drama oJ L 7 JlldrtS a and its 
heroine, 65, ^ 2 * ^79* 

European translah 0 * 413, 475 , 
Sakvala, cosmic rock, *44 


Saladln, Ayyubid sultan, 315 

Saladin, H., 310 

Salim, see Jahangir 

Saljuq dyn., 259, 461 

satlapa , type of play, 178 

sallekltarM, voluntary death in Jainism, 107, 

433 

Salseue, near Goa, 341 
salt, 360, 395 
salvation, 

in Hinduism, 76-7, *22, 296; 

in Buddhism, 93; 
in Sikhism, 297; 
sec also moksha 

sama\ recitals of holy songs, 286, 287, 
292 

samadhi, see meditation, in Buddhism 
Sam ana, Panjab, 255 
Samanid dyn., 246 

samanta, provincial ruler or chief, ‘vassal’ 
5L248 

Samaraditya, novel, 187 
Samaranganositiradhara, treatise, 146 
Safnarqand (Samarkand), 158, 246, 258 
321,349 

Samarra, Mesopotamia, 316 
samata, ‘sameness’, in Buddhism, 94 
samavakdra, type of play, 178 
Sdma Veda , 214, 215 
Samayamatrka, satirical poem, ig 2 
Samba, son of Krishna, 185 * 

Sambat, Rohilkhand, 320 
Sambhogakaya, heavenly asiw* 

Buddha, 94, 95 * lecl the 

SambhuUD, son of Sivaji, rofi , fi , 

Saqighadasa, writer, 183 1 4 

Saiphitas, treatises, 20, 146 
samiti, local assembly, 136 
samkirtan, see kirtan 
Samos, island, 427, 433 

samsara, the cycle of transmigration 78 ™ 
!I9,456.48o ° n > 78-79, 

in Buddhism, 85, 94, 97; 
in Jainism, 105; see also transmigration 
samsarm, state of being, in Jainism 103 
samskara , karma-format ions, in Buddhism 
85 1 

samskaras, Hindu sacramental ceremonies 

Samudra Gupta, k., 46, 52, igj 
Samugarh, battle of, 262 
samvadi, musical term, 216, 226 
Samvdd Frabhdkar, journal, 414 
Saipvarana, leg. k*, 189 > q 

Samvata, hymnodist saint, 268 

samyak-ajiva , ‘Right Means of Liveiit,™,.. 
in Buddhism, 98 AiveJOiood 

Samyutta Nikaya ( Samyuktaganm ). Puli 
text, 90 
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Sanatana Dharma Mahamandal y Hindu re¬ 
form movement, 277, 392 
sancharl 9 musical movement, 232 
Sanctu, arch, site, 198, 202; 
stupa at, 45, 199; 
temple at, 204; 
sculpture of, 439 
sandalwood, 47 

Sangam literature of Tamils, 44,150, 303-4 
sang a than Hindu communal movement 200 

Sangha, 

Buddhist order of monks. 42 ft? o-, o 
90, 94 * 98 ; ’ 3 * 8? ’ 8 ' 

in Jainism, 101 

Sangltaratnakara, treatise . 

SankaraCcharya),phij osn A 218 * 220 » 221 
66 > * 7 , 68, n P ^ S °P h 5 ; 3 » 58 , 62, 65, 

■« 

sssras? 

*2£b"S *>' 65 ' ,oo> 

and Qod> ;, 7 >; 

samyast, as -3 *74 

'S.ai 3 ° 1 K 7 i‘ , ,i 3 “-' 37 ' ,me "“* i0ni 

jssC-^sss 

scri Pt, i66- 3,2a *; 

Seminar, 472 - 

ssss® 

in South Ind| a f 2 g* a 78; 
revival of 304,3^' 
influence of, 30 , 
in South-East Asia°iL 
Europeans and, 47^* 452 ~3; 
in modem times i«*? 74: 

Sanskrit College, <^S«H !£ ,icS * 421 
Santa Monica, 344 a * 36 ®»407-8 
San Thorny Portuguese 
Santoshi Mata, goddess d0 J ment ’ 337 
sants, see saints ’ * 

Sap° r (Shahpuhr, Shapur), Persian u 
SaprO family, 307 A ers,an k., 435 
Saprfl, r.B., 398 

*****5Mate, .30 

SaP ta ^ aU ' , 3 u- 1 ant h°logy, 177 

• 5ara cenlC architecture, 310 


oeuauaianaya, Writer, 175 
Sarahapada, Buddhist Siddha, 95 
Saraladas, Oriya poet, 308 
sarangl , musical instrument, 233 
S^angpur. M.P., 258 
Sara Sangaha, Pali work, 144 
Sarasvati R. (Ghaggar R.), 7 9 , 26 
Sarasvatlchandra, novel, 412 

Chatterjee, see Chatterjec, 

Sarawak, Malaysia, 446 
Sardar Patel, 390 ^ 

P yran Singh, writer, 413 

addition ? te ^ th of the rcv enues in 
fhse f ° chauth > exacted by Mara- 
mas from provinces they plundered, 

Sarh1nH! 5,W ’ "I*? 5 ' 031 improvisation, 232 
SSSST ^ Sarhindi 
B^Arta W , 85l99; 

^^•"ear Ahmadabad, 320 
Sarmistha’s Marriage*. 184 

!“*«*• site , 198, 202, 313 
Samgadeva, writer on music 218 220 
sarod, musical instrument, 233 ' 

Sarojmi Naidu. under Naidu 
Sartre, Jean-Paui, 418 

^tion^ 392 a ' 3hS ’ Poona reform associa- 
•Sarvasena, poet, 180,181 

S 3 SSS 88 i s??, ika) H i nay5na 

Sarvodaya ref^I* ® 8, ® 9, 9I * 93 . 96 

^s$ir nen,> 495 

437! ^MsT cmpire * 2 45 » 248, 434 , 

ceremonial of, 2., 

Sasaram, Bihar'S 

gSSsw. 

say®**-. 

*53 

aa At ;7 n<, “ra). dyn. and empire, 29, 
Ss»«. 45 * 46 ,168 

^ k, writer, .77.178, .83. 
v uueej t a virtuous woman, especially a 
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widow immolating herself on her hus¬ 
band’s funeral pyre, 59, 8i, 360, 363. 
367 , 473 

Satinath Bhaduri, writer, 418 
satire, 195 

Satiyaputras, kingdom of, 44 
Satluj R., 17, I 9 » 2 50 * 597 
Sat Manzil palace, Bijapur, 324 
Sat Sai 9 poetical work, 308 
saffaka , light play, 189, 196 
SattaSuryuggamana Suttanta, Pali work, 144 
sattva , one of three gunas , 1 14 » 4 2 9 
Satvant tribe, 27, I 7 1 
satya, ‘truth’, in Jainism, 106, no 
Satyabhama, n., 180 n 

satyctgraha (‘holding finely to e ) 
campaigns, 394 * 395 * 4 ° 2 * 4 5 
Satyajit Ray, film prodiicer, 49 
Satyanarayana, Viswanadha, Telugu writer, 

4l8 

Satyarth Prakash, by Dayananda, 371 
SatyasodhakSamaj,casteorganiratio .37 
Saundarananda (‘Handsome Nanda ), epic, 
177 . . 

Saurashtra, see Kathiawar 
Sautrantika, Buddhist sect, 93 . 9 ° 

Sauvira, reg., 28 . 


447 

-*•*«•* 

492; 

canons of, 209; 

j A Indus Valley, * 6 , *975 

Gupta, 48* 58* 202 J 
Gandharan, 151* 201 *. 439 ; 

Paliwork, 144 Hindu, 205, 207; erotic, 204, * 

• a2q Jain, 102, 315* 

Pallava, 207-8; 

5 no Chalukya, 209; 

Chinese, 458* 459 . . 

to the truth’) Scylax of Caryanda, Greek mercenary* 4 
tp 405 Scythians, 44 * 435 ; 

[92 languages of, 3 2 ; 

Telugu writer, see also Sakas 

seals, 445; ^ 

nc j a 3-71 Indus Valley, 15. * 6 , ! 7 » 3 *> 33 * * 97 , 

.animation, 370 West Asian, 18 

Nanda’), epic, sea-routes, 339 * 453 

secularism, 125 * 2 ^ 3 * 399 * 4 °° 
seers, 122 

o6 Selene, deity, 43 2 

■*' y Seleucid dyn., 43 * ! 5 2 

, m Seleucus Nicator, k., 38, 40, 430 


Sava! Pratap Singh, ruler of t ea< jer self, see atma 

Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi, Mujaniu * self-government, 360-1, 392, 393, 394; see 

384 _ « lg 2 386- a ^ 5 ° Swaraj 

Sayyid (Syed) Ahmad Khan, 37 » 3 » Selim I, Ottoman Sultan, 462 

387, 388, 389, 39 1 semantics, 118 

Sayyid dyn., see Saiyid dyn. Sena, hymnodist saint, 268 

Sayyid Mubarak, 320 Sena dyn., 54 

Sayyid Usman, 320 . 22 c Senapati, Fakirmohan, writer, 413 

scales, musical, 214-5, 2 * 7 * 2 . dies - 2 Sengupta, A., see Achintya Sengupta 

ST? ■ V ?f ° f AS,S «parati S m. movemom for Mosto, „oj 

Schiller, Friednch, 474 , , cpnnvc no- 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, Professor of PJ 


Schlegel, Friedrich von, poet and philoso- Seral(ar) kings, 34, 36 


pher, 474 

scholars, 261, 465-6 


Serampore, Bengal, 408 
Seranadu, see Kerala, 30 


schools, in India, 263,371.372,375,376,380; Servants of India Society, 380 


Portuguese, 34 2 > 343 ; 
Muslim, 388 


Setubandha (‘Building of the Causeway’), 
epic, 182 


Schopenhauer, Arthur, 473, 474 , 475 , 483, Seva Sadan, reform group, 380 

497 4 Seventy Tales of a Parrot see Sukasaptati 

Schumann, Robert, 476 Sewistan, pL, 252 


Schweitzer, Albert, 483 
science, 48, 80, 141-61, 493 - 4 ; 

Islamic, 289* 2 9 2 ; 

Western, 362, 38° 

Scientific Society, 386 
scientists, Indian, *59 

screenplays, 421 ,, 
scripts, 2, 33-4, too, 10/* 

Indus Valley, 16, 3 1 * 3 2 ’ I ^ 2 » *6i; 

Brfihml, 32, 33* 4 l ' 2; 


and religion, 3, 58-9, 268, 271; 

Hindu attitude to, 417 
Shabbir Ahmad ‘Uthmani, scholar, 388 
shadja-grama , scale or tone system, 215,216, 
217, 218; 

s : -g.~raga> 219, 220 
Shafi%ash-, Sunn! jurist, 282 
Shah ‘Abbas I, 261, 465 
Shah ‘Abbas II, 462, 463, 464 
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Chishti 
* Muslim reformer, 383-4, 


If 

Shah 'Abd al-‘Aziz, son of Wall-Allah, 384 
s , ha , h ‘AM al-Hayy, Muslim reformer, 384 
shahadah, Muslim profession of faith 281 
Shah ‘Alam, Saiyid sultan, 258 
Shah-Daia garden, 322 
Shahl dyn., 246, 256 

Shahlsma ilI,founder of Safavid dyn., 282, 
lhah tl?-\H us,im reformer, 384 

foreign p 0 n cy 0 ’ f 46j 

and Oushtis, 2 qi 
architecture of, 3 2 0 , , 

andp ? i ntin 330,3 S3 4 3531 

ShaSaS* „ ChfeSi 

s Mb w.u-AS| 0, S < 6 > 

5 K® 5, 3*9.467 . NlUsl " 1 
School of ,i 7 ’ 

Shaikh sr.r- 388 ' 

ShaikhzSdas^^Wor, 284 

aS^gfi «5 “"S'"'. ,«> 

saaSssr-* 

Holy lor *1*^ 

Shan at-AIIah, m' ‘‘Jw,»« 

swIS'i'i' **' or »«» 

S“Ji>. Of Spu r 0 «fi HanSi . 2 5S 

f^a&SS 
fMesfe... 

SherAfgan, Mughal’ 4 J * 

Sher Khan SQr Afphs b [®’ 261 

cS’- , i NU A m . 5nf ’ h ' st °nan, 388 
Shifa by Avicenna, 292 

Shihabu’d-Dfn, Jee Mu’izzu'd.ntn «W/ 0 , s»f-"“ J 5 ai, > sce Naqshbandi 

Shihabu’d-Din aJ-'UnuuW Jw siC£ ‘ orde «, 284 

S/i/babu’d-Din Suhrawardi MaS 464 %45i 4 ° 

284 280 u,,rawar dt Maqtul, Shaikh, sS™ adl)a ''"»Sika, short stories, 
4> y Si ‘ 7 ^ «e w/ 4 er ‘Ala’u’d-Daula 

h Commission, 379, 398 


. ZS2 


Shihabu’d-Din ‘Umar Khalji, 253 

Shih Lo, Chinese warlord, 456 

Shl’is, Shiism, 246, 262,265, 290, 291, 292- 

, 293,462,463; 

in Golconda, 262; 
two groups of, 282; 
and Sunnis, 281-2, 289- 
and Sufis, 291 
ships, 470 

? 7 L usu ^e, 339 , 340; 
of Tarshish’, 425 
Shiraz, Persia, 327, 328 
Shtyalik hills, 298, 299 

S|25 20 °’ 2 ? 5 cV 237 ’ 3 >4, 384 , 385 , 450 

Shia.’S.lj, Jahan> 262 ’ 263 

Sialic, Iran, graves at, 33 
Sialkot, Pakistan, 431 
hiam, see Thailand 

iddAo^elass of demi-god, 92, 94, 95, 103, 

Siddh 3 {Sit . tar)> hymnodist, 278, 287 
aiddha, WTtter, 190 ' ’ ' 

SiddhSnta, treatise, 151 • 

S. Sekhara, 154; ’ 

foowmty 154’, 157 

&--tilaka, 160 

Siddhartha father of Mahavira 101 
»w/ Ja by Hesse, 480 

mosque of, 320 
S'don, Lebanon, 434 
siege engines, 56 

319 ° ’ D hl su, tan, 258, 290, 

Sikhism.'siklo^ 3 ^ Ple ’ 3 , 4 , 3 *^ 

339 , 383, 494’. 65, 27 4 , 275 , 294-302, 
definition of, 2 S 9 ’ 

Hindukm?62?' 3 °° ; 

|S m M sSe?203 99 ' 300 - 384 ’ 

^ woman writer ,, 94 

86> 95 " 6 ’ 98; 
the Anklet)) Tamil 

! "fe«.«.' 4 s 8 , 46 s . 

SifeVR 

silstla? Snr- Vajg ^ n * see Naqshbandi on 
2 »4 

SiJ’ 254 ’ 340 
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Sind, Pakistan, 5, 31, 44, 141, 246, 256, 259, 
401,462, 468; 

Muslims in, 53, 155, 245, 247, 248, 310; 
Sufis in, 284, 289 
Sindbad the Sailor, 439 
Sindh! language, 166, 309, 406, 407; 

literature in, 413, 422 
Sindhu, reg,, 28 
Sineru, see Meru 
Singabhupala, writer, 175 
Singapore, 445 
singers, 232-4 
Singh, 299 
Sardar Pur an, 413 
Singhava, ruler of Devagiri, 253 
Singhis, Jain familyt 
Singkel, pi., 466 
Sinhalese language, 166 
Sino-Indian languages, 3 ° 3 j 4°d 
Sipahsalar-i-Hbtdtlyan, military title, 246 
i/m, vessels, Hindu medical concept, 148 
Siraj, Minhaj, author, 250 
SirGjuM-Din Akhi Siraj, Sufi, 286 
Siri, second city of Delhi, 317 
*Si£upala, Slaving of 1 , poem, 185 
Sita, wife of Rama, So, n 6 t iBi, 182, 184, 
186, 188, 189, 274, 442 
sjtar, musical instrument, 233, 485, 49 ^ 
Siva, god, 58, 72j 80, 8r, 182, 204, 208, 221, 
236, 267; 
as Pasupati, 18; 
as Kirata, 183; 
blue throat of, 195; 
dance of, i 72 , 2o8; 
in literature, 188, 189, 192; 

JJS; a «.® 3 , 435; 
temples to, 207. 208; 

und Devardja cult, 447; 

see aho Saivism 

Sivaji, 


Marat ha leader, 196, 263, 270; 
festival, 373> 392 
Swananakodam, treatise, 37 
Sivarama, writer, 184 
Sivasvamin, writer, 188 
Sivavilasa, epic, 194 
Siwalik (Shivalik) range, 250, 298 
Siyaramsharan Gupta, see Gupta 
Skanda (<§evvel), god, 35 
Skanda Gupta, k,, 50, 182 
skandka, in Buddhism, 437 


* 299 
, S. 


Skandhakas, Buddhist institutes of m 

sticism, 87, 90 nona ' 

slaves, slavery, 7 * 2 $ 9 » 465; 

Turkic, 246-5 1 P^sim, 255, 3l5; 
Portuguese, 33$; 
negro, 340 

‘Slaying of the Gauda\ epic, 187 
‘Slaying of SiSupala’, of Magha, ig^ 


smilax glabra , 340 
smoking, 299; 
hookah, 357 

smritif ‘remembered’, class of religious 
literature consisting of lawbooks, epics 
and Purunas, 65, 66, 135; 

S.-chandrika, lawbook, 135 
snake charmers, 236 
Soan Industry, palaeliothic culture, 32 
socialism, socialists, 394> 4^3; 

Islamic, 388; 

European, 396 

‘social purity movement’ t Madras, 375 
Social Reform Movement, 371 
Social Science League, 380 
social system, 498; goals of, in ancient 
India, 138-9; Indian and Western, 309 
social welfare, 382, 495-6 
sociology, 483-4 
Socotra, Indian Ocean, 47 
Socrates, 64, 84, 428, 429 
Soddhala, writer, 191 
SodhI Khatri sub-caste, 300 
Sogdiana, 246 
SohnLMahiwal, n., 309 
soldiers, 55 
Solomon, k„ 425, 438 
Soma, sacred inebriating drink, personified 
as god, 2 i, 215 

Somadatta, n., 177, i79 
Somadeva, writer, 190 
Somadeva II, writer, 192 

Somadundaram, Mi. Pa., writer in Tamil, 
419 

Somanatha, writer, 195 

Somapura (Paharpur), temple at, 203, 206, 


m mu century, 191 
Somesvara, writer in 13th century, 193 
Somila, writer, 180, 181 
Somnath, temple at, 315 
Somnuthpur, temple at, 209 
Serna Masjid, ‘Golden Mosque’, Gaur, 319 
Sonargaon, Bengal, 259 


songs, 231, 234-7 passim, 279, 343; 
classical, 222; 

devotional, 266, 305, 308; see also 
bhakti; 

and dance, 305, 493 
Sonnerat, Pierre, 475 
Sophists, 430-31 
soul, 1 is, 120-21; 
in Jainism (jwa\ 103, 105-6; 
in Buddhism, 121; 
in Grphism, 427, 428 
Soul, 


World, 428, 436; 

Supreme, 429; 

Ovcrsoul, Emerson’s concept of, 477 


South Africa, 4 ^ 4 * 481 - 
South Asia, vi 

South-East Asia, X, 158, 239, 44 ^" 54 i 
pre-Indianvzcd culture of, 448, 452; 
contact with India of, 3, 45, 46, 47, 202, 
445 * 4491 

influence of India in, 157, 442; see also 
Indian izati on; 
scripts of, 33 ; 

Sanskrit in, 164; 

Ramayana in, 37 

art and architecture of, 197, Ig Q IOO , n , 
206,207,208; M ’ 2 ° 5 ’ 

end of colonialism in a-*! ■ 

JgSSzeSF****! 

sphere, armillary, m 

sSshndVsi^Ji 445 ’ 458 

Spinoza, 63 
Spirit of B„d ( lh a n r „ 

s Port, 3s8 1 ancus ‘sculpture, 4 g d 

o^wre’j Ta , , 4 4 

sr “ddh 5 , ‘faitV.’ - hau cer, 439 

‘rtMu. Hi nu ’" 86 

*»£«?■ ■» COI 6mcmoration of' 

r(Jn,(l « 3 cfe erot ^° x ascetic a *: 

f rava " a Belg 0 | Ka rel| 8.ou Squest> 

trib Unals a ’^rna taka> 

Sren’ka .32 

|r 1 S r iS, h 0 ^“ 

mem, 232 * 7j 223j drorie mstru- 

SQtra > 455 

standardization, cultural, 497-8 

definition of, 124, , 25 - 

constituents of a, 130 ’ 

States, Indian, 196, 361, 400-401, 404 
Statue, The’, drama, 178, 186 
Sfcherbafsky, Theodore, 478 
Stem, Frau von, 475 


QLcpucu& t uiuiudi, J4 j, 470 
Steppenwolf by Hesse, 480 
steppes, 24, 25 

Stevens, see Stephens, Thomas 
SthanvUvara, see Thanesar, 51, 52 
Sthaviravadin, see Thera vad in 
stone, 

in Indian architecture, 312, 314; kankar, 
346 ; 

boulders, carved, 448; 

S, Age, 32 

‘Story of the Simpletons’, fiction, 180-81 
Strabo, Creek historian and geographer, 
43 h 433 > 445 

Strassburg, Gottfried von, 439 
Stream-Entrants, in Buddhism, 87 
Strobilanthes (Kurinji) plant, 35 
stupa, a tumulus-like structure containing 
relics of the Buddha or others revered 
by Buddhists, 2, 45, 198, 200, 202, 203, 
2 ° 4 . 313. 436 ; 
evolution of, 199; 
at Mohenjo-daro, 12; 

Jaina, 198; 

Asokan,312; 

South-east Asian, 450 
sabah, Mughal province, 351 
Subandhu, author, 1S3 
Subhadradhanafijaya, play, 189 
Subhas Bose, 421 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, 33 
Suhramaniam, V., 267 

SuW^ ya ,oV Ka ' Na - Tamil writer, 4*9 
bubuktigm (Sabuktigin), founder of Ghaz- 
navid dyn., 246, 310 
succession, 

h!r D u Uli Sullar| atc, 249; 

Mughah 261, 262 iso* 

*5St5tt2;S-~ 

3=SSai“;. 

movement for rerr , 9t 2 "° *, 

<“?"; 372 -™-» vers, “ 

*:■ ,2M 

,79 - ,8 °- 493 

g*". 433 ; ’ 

Sur L 479 

» 3> 25 o, 254> 255, 261, 

.m i ?3 passim, 298, 388, 465, 4 66, 4 6f 
l mt! guilds, 4 6 4 ; 
y 'ulama', 283 
ni music, 221, 237; 
and poetry, 238, 266, 274; 
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Kablr as, 2?4> 2 ?5! 
and literature, 303, 309, 
as missionaries, 285, 4 
al-Sughd (Sogdiana), 24^ 

Sugrlva, n., 182 

Suhma, ph, 28 ,,00 

Suhrawardi, Sufi order, ~ j^bu’d-Din 
Suhrawardl, Shaikh bhihaDU o 

suicide, Si, 107, *3° 

Sui dyn. of China 3 45 7 

Sukarno, 403 TutUHimel r). ‘Scv- 

Sukasaptati ( 7 ™' , IQ2> 328, 439 

cnty Tales ° f .^V AmiJ abha, 459 
SukhavatJ, Parad'se o of the Happy 
5//A7/ a un / i-i yiiha t J ^ 

Land' sutra), 9 ( ^ u Arjan, 298 

Sukhmattu hymn by 

Suktivasa, dramatist, , 

Sukumara, author of ^ 94 

Sukumara, playwright, w 
Sulaiman mountains, -4 m - 

Sulabha, n., 121 44 g 

Sulawesi (Celebes), 443* 4 » Akbafs con- 

SulhHkull, universal ac^or , 

cept of, 260 e implying de- 

‘sultan’, title of, in carl> 

pendence on the cahp > . attitu de of 

sultanates, provincial, 4 0l > 

Hindus to, 257 
Sultanganj, Bihar, 15 s 
Sultanpur, see Warangm 
Sulva Sutras, 143, i4 6 * 156 
Sumati, astronomer, 153 
Suniati-tantra, Sutuati-karana* 

Sumatra, 443, 444* 44^* 449 J 
Chola expedition to, 57 * 

Islam in, 451, 4 6 7 

Sumeria, see Mesopotamia 
sun, gods of, 184, 189, 4 2 5^ 6 ; 
temple of, 207; 
see also Surya 
Sunda, 340 

Sundaram, Gujarati poet, 416 
Sung dvn., China, 457 
Sunga dyn., 43, 182 

surma, ancient Arab idea of normative legal 
custom, 389 
Surinam, ph, 255 

Sunnis, Sunnism, majority group of Mus¬ 
lims, claiming the authority of the 
surma of the Prophet as transmitted in 
the Hadis, 246, 263, 265, 281—2, 289—92 
passim, 463 

Sunya, simyata, the 01,157, 274; 

in Buddhism, 84, 9 1 * 94* 96 

Supara, ancient port, 425 
Supreme Court, Calcutta, 359 
sttr, drone instrument, 234 
Sura, writer, i7^> 1 ® X 


Sumatra, reg., 28 
Surasundari, fiction, 193 
Surat, port of, 263, 342, 47 1 
surhahdr, musical instrument, 233 
Surdas, poet-saint, 237, 277, 306, 308 
gurias, 23 

surgery, I 47 ^ s > f 50 

Surkotada, Indus Valley town, 11, 15, 18 
surmandal, musical instrument, 233 
sur-peth musical instrument, 233-4 
Silrsagar , collected songs of Surdas, 277 
Surya, god, 23, 142, 203, 425-6 
Surya Prajnapti, treatise, 144 
Surya Siddhanta , treatise, 143, 151, 152, 
153 

Suryavanda, epic, 196 

Susa, Mesopotamia, 18, 426 
Susruta, medical text and its author, 147, 
148, 150, 157 , 438 
siltas , bards, 170 
Sutkagcn-dor, Baluchistan, 11 
surra, text consisting of aphorisms, a reli¬ 
gious text, 84, 89, 90^91, 92, 146, 163; 
in China, 455 ~ 6 , 459 
Sutra in Forty-two Sections, the ; 455 
Sutra Fit aka (Collection of Discourses), 
Buddhist text* 89, 90, 91 
Sutra-vibhanga, Buddhist text, 89 
suttee, see sati 
Sauraseni dialect, 165 
Suvarnadvipa, ph, 444 
Suvastu, see Swat 

sva-dharma dharma pertaining to each 
caste and category of persons, 127 138 
svara, musical term, 214; ' h 130 

s. kalpana, musical'passage no s-jt 
svarira, in Vcdic chanting, 213, 

Svayambhu, writer, t88 4 5 

Svetambara, Jain sec, 102, i„ 7 , ,6 5 

s ™“', ""••• own country’, Gandhi’s 
_ ideology of, 394 

swami, master \ especially a Hindu ascetic 
teacher, 494 

Swaraj, self-rule party, 393, 395-6, 398; 

see also seif-go%emment 
Swat (Suvastu), Pakistan, 26 
Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 477 
syadvdda, 1 conditionalistnin Jainism, 105 
SyamaSastri, composer, 231, 236 
Syamilaka, dramatist, 183 
syat, used as qualifier in Jain a logic, 105 
Syed Ahmad Khan, see under Sayyid 
syllogism, 117-18 
symbolist movement, 479 
Syria, 23, 62, 245, 434, 464, 465; 

Indian embassy to, 435; 

Church of, 305 
Szechwan, China, 458 
Ta 4 ayyuni t Muslim movement, 3§5 


; * 
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Tabaqat-i-NdsirI, by Minhaj Siraj, 250 
Tabaxhinda (Bhattnda), Panjab, 247 
tabid, drums, 234, 485 
Tabriz, Persia, 328 

Tafzllyas, Sunnis who consider ‘All to be 
superior to the other three of the first 
four Caliphs, 290 
Taghi, Turkic rebel leader, 255 
Tagore, Abanindranath, artist, 492 
Tagore, Maharshi Debendranath, Brahmo 
Sam a] leader, 368, 412 
Tagore, Jyotkindranath, playwright 411 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 238, 274 jJL TT 

414,416,418,419,421; 4 ' 410-1 r > 

p\ays of, 412, 482; 
influence of, die. ; n uw 
on use ofEng ish ’ ,^*^ 6 ; 

Tahdhib al-akhifnii l 20 

T’ai Tsu n g t- q ’ Lrdu Journal, 387 

^%/i a S e t ^ or >459 7 

Taiwan, 4S8 * ’ ea,!se > 43 
Jaj Mahal 

Taju’d-Din' c \ 3 ' 1 “ 5 Passim 3« 
T s J^d-DlnY a U | f j Shaiki M67 ” 

iI3, “• 

sSSWffSS 1 * 

tombfira dm 

a 33 , 4 8 5 6 mstc ument, 220 2 ,. 
Tamerlane, L -v ’ 235 ■ 2 32, 

Tamil etym oi e J>mur 

Tam ‘l ‘anguag/* ° f ’» 

. 406 , 407, 409 3 ?, 34 , 102, 167 6 

inscriptions in, ’ 32 ’ l69 - 

Printing h, 34 ,. ’ 33 "4; 
literature in, 3/ ,, 

T 3 ° 8 , 309 , 409, 413 4 ’ 1<t6 ' 267,303 

Tamiinadu, Tamil land , « , 

2IS, 366, 413; ' 3l 6 * 33 , 41 , si, s 7 . 

kingdoms of, 57 
and Rome, i«. at . trrtr ,,. 

2; 5 ’ astr °nomy 0 f, i st _ 

devotional movement in, 266 278- 

and South-East Asia, 449 4^ 

tandava dance of Siva, 8t, i 72 , l88 
T ang dyn., China, 457, 458, 459 
Tanjm , ft be tan Buddhist scriptures, 1 58 
Tansen, musician, 221 
fantras, Lower and Higher, 95 


1 ami il; 


scriptures of 
497 

Tantricism, Tantrism, cults and sects often 
worshipping goddesses with magical 
ceremonies, 58, 99, 158, 267-8, 274, 
305 , 371 , 497 ; 
and art, 202-3; 
and medicine, 158; 
and psychology, 484 : 
and Ch’an Buddhism, 457; 
in West, 482 
Taoism, 45S , 4S7 

t Z° S rV’ ? !ay b y Matraraja, 186 
Tannt- 1 ’ S °1 inflicted suffering, 394 
^yw^play by King Kulasekhara, 

•apioca, 341 
Tapti R,, 11, 47 j 
afdar, Bahmani official, 257 
^fain, battles of, 54 247 2ao ^-t 

Tara/' ^° rtl1 Indiarl voca! music, 233 

Tarangadatta, piay, !8o 
Kr<msava,i by PSdalipta, i 77 _ 8 
< S yat Khan governor of Multan, 463 
Tankhi-Firuz Shahi, history, 2 so 
Tarim R and Basin, 201,432 

Tartars* iSS madiyya > see Mujahidin 
rartars, people, 474; 

Tartary, 465 

Taj name for God, 274 

Tataka, n., 196 * 

Tathagata, 85, 95; see a ; so g^j 

‘athata, Buddhist concept, 84, 94 

T er^ Pnn r CipleS of J amism, 103 

onbeanJs, 3a' 4 l 48 ' 254, 255, 259 > 395: 

defaulters, under x> r :*ii.u 
see also revenue B h ' 355; 

TaXlla CTakshaSila'i . 

. 30 , 431,432 4 „ 40,149, 429 ' 

Tayir, Mongol dir ^ 
technology, hief> ^4 
ancient, i 42> , 4 
modern, 362 45 ’ 

Te ang, K , T „ 3 

Teli^s" 3 ’ kl £. 8tJ °m, 253 

TeIu gu language ° p0tamia P arch - site - 18 
409; ’ 29j 30, 167, 168, 406, 407. 

^^raturcin 77 T <o 

413 158 - 9 , 279, 303 * 304 , 3 ^ 5 , 

te mnJ e(5 ^ 

ii« ’ ’ 4S ’ 57 , 58, 59 , 204 , 205, 312, 
South l 5 ’ 34 ®’ ^ orth Indian, 205-6; 

in Indian, 207-8; desecration and 
uemolttion ofj 256) 263, 352,- 356; 
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Mughal grants to and influence on, 
352. 353. 356; 

Jain, 102, 109, 3*5: 

Sikh (gurdwara), 3°*: 

Roman, 434J . , 

temple-mountains, 206; Khmer, 447; 
Javanese, 449; 

in South-East Asia, 206, 443, 450,45*; 


see also caves 

Temple of Liberation, sculpture by Brancusi, 
484 

‘Ten Boys’ (or ‘Ten Princes’), see Avanti- 
sundari 
tennis, 358 

Tennyson, Lord Alfred, 65 
Ten Principal Upanishads, The, 4° 2 


Ter, temple at, 205 
Ternate, pi., 472 
terracottas, 211; 

Indus Valley, 15-16, 1971 


early, 197, 198; 

Gupta, 49 

Teutonic languages, 23, 477 . 

Teoaram (Garland of God), Tamil y , 37 
textiles, 47 
Thai people, 453 
Thai script, 442 

Thailand (Siam), 47, *57. 44 2 > 447, 45°. 
Buddhist monasteries in, 200; 

Indian images in, 209,446; 
archaeological finds in, 45 2 » 453, 


art, 453-4 . 

Thakazhi, Malayalam writer, 4*9 

thakurs, village chiefs, 248 

Thales of Miletus, 427 

Thana Bhawan, U.P., 3 8 6 

Thanesar (SthanvKvara), Paiyab, 5*> 5 2 

Thangir, Muslim garrison town, 251 

ThanjavQr (Taiyore) temple, 58, 208 

Thapsacus, port, 433 

thBts, types of musical scales, 222, 224-5 

Thatta, Pakistan, 255 

theatre, 411,421; 

street, 175, *79 
theft, 127 
theologians, 261 

Theosophical Society, 381, 392, 393, 482 
Therd-gatha and Theri-gathS, Pali Buddhist 


texts, 9* 

Theravddin (Stbaviravadin) Buddhist sect, 
88, 89, 9 *. *63,.*64; 

in South-East Asia, 450 

TObautf George Frederick William, 160 
Thomas, Apostle, St. Thomas 
Thoreau, Henry David 394 
thread, sacred, *28, 368, 380 
Three Gems, of Kannada literature, 304 
Three Jewels, see Jewels 


Three Trainings, see trisiksha j 
thuggee, 360 

thumrl, form of vocal music, 232-3, 237 
Tiberius, Roman emperor, 439 
Tibet, 99,158, 197. 203, 2 49. 262,488; 
Buddhism of, 457; 
language of, 89, 419 
Tidore, pi., 47 2 

T’ien-t’ai, Chinese Buddhist sect, 457 
Tigowa, temple site, 204 
Tikkana, Telugu poet, 280, 304 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, Congress leader, 373, 
374, 377, 380, 391, 393. 396, 401, 412, 
4*4 


TUakamaiijarl, by Dhanapala, 190,193 
tiles, Persian-style, 312, 319,321, 351 
lillana , musical term, 231, 233 
tilvara tala, musical term, 227, 228 
Tamasha , Maharashtra folk drama, 411 
timber, 312 
time, 

concept of, 79-80, 115; 

measurement of, 143, 146, 152, 153, 154, 
*595 

in music, see tala, 

Timor (Tamberlaine or Tamerlane), 55, 

. 255,258,290,329,353; 

invades India, 349,462 
Tin Burj (Three Towers), 318 
tintala tala, musical term, 227 228 
TipO Sultan, 324-5, 384 
Tirhut, Bihar, 254, 256 

the twenty- 

four teachers of Jainism, 100-101,108, 


- --*• an ui poem. 17 

Tirumarai, Tamil hymns, 37 
Tiruvasagam, Tamil poem, 37 
T*ssa, king of Ceylon, 41 37 
tit his, lunar days, t« 
titles, Gupta, 46 

TitO Mir (Mir Nithar ‘AH), 384, 385 
tobacco, 338, 341 
Tocharian languages, 23 
Tochi pass, 464 

Todar Mai, Raja, revenue minister, 350,355 
toleration, religious, 42, 125, 139, 222, 352, 
356-7 

Tolkappiyam, Tamil grammar, 34, 168, 303 

Tolstoy, Leo, 410, 480-81 

tombs, Muslim, 312, 316-24 passim; 

Chinese, 458 
Topra, pi., 255 
Toramana, Huna k. p 50 
to(aka 9 musical play, 182, 184 
towns, 28, 49, 245, 248, 249, 255; 
planning, n, 141 
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‘Toy Cart, The’, see ‘Little Clay Cart" 
Toynbee, Arnold, 354, 4^3 
toys, 16, 146 

trade, traders, 18, 40, 44 — 5* 47. 257. 4^5. 
435.445; 

under Mugbals, 261, 263, 352; 
Portuguese, 33S, 339, 340, 341,342, 346; 
with Syria, 431; 
with West, 434; 

with South-East Asia, 444 , 451 , 452 ; 
Chinese and Indian, 4571 
between Muslim countries, 464-5; 
routes, 434, 444 ; land, 201,470-71 
trade unions, 370, 380, 382 
Trawikratna, street play, 175 

Traian, Roman emperor 43c. 

embassy to, 433 * 1 

transcendentalism, 112-11■ 

German, 474 
American, 477. 

transmi E ratinl a ^!. ed, . ta,lon ’.497 



Trivikrama, writer, 190 

Troeltsch, Ernst, 71 

True Idea in Buddhism, see Dharrna 

Tshetshetkina, O,, 482 

Tughluq dyn., 254-6, 284, 317, 349 

Tughluqabad, third city of Delhi, 317 

Tughril, governor in Bengal, 251 

Tukaram, bhakti poet, 268-70 

Tukharistan, 246 

Tulsidas (Tulsi Das), bhakti poet, 167, 195, 
274, 275-7, 306, 308 
tumbai plant, 36 
Tun-huang, China, 459 
Turanis, Central Asian Muslims, 261,289 
turhtj musical instrument 235 
Turkey, 389, 390, 395, 462, 463, 467 
iurkic languages, 31, 32 
Turkish language, 353 

Turkistan, 157, 249, 310, 315, 321, 464, 46s, 

469; 

Chinese, 23, 149 
Turks, 59, 252, 255, 307; 

,n * n< ^ a ’ 7. 53. 56. 246-57, 269, 451; 
reasons for success of, 54 -6; effect on 
iterature of, 193; atrocities of, 194; 
administration of, 349; 
influence on India painting of 221 
Tumour, George, 145 
Turushkas, see Turks 

al-Tusi, Nasiru’d-Din (Nasir al-Din), Per- 
sian Shi'i, 289; 
as astronomer, 155 

see Sukasaptati 

y r^T.7r of dcv ° tionai s ° nes - 

Tyndis, pi., 30 
Tyr, Norse god, 477 
Tyre, Lebanon, 425, 434 

'“ISSV”"' N^htandl 

hay d-Allah Sind hi ifta 

Ob,, 


saufe**** 

m Jainism, iq, . 
at »d Charval, ’ 

sr iea ?475 uo,i2,; 

C^ahs m, 245. 462; 

oamanids «„k : 

Travancore, ^ JU8at «, 246 

, trave >. 433,434 

treaties, with p,, 

„e„, ' lh >■«»*«. 

sacred, 18, 2o ,. 39 n ‘ 

mythical, 100. 

Trenckner, V., 4 ’ 78 f hfe ’. 197 
Tribaliboi ’ as name f or Inri . 
tribes, 234,250,400- Indla .44o 
Aryan, 26; ’ 

non-Aryan, 28; 
trigonometry, 154 

TrimU (God 

■*»*-» Sgsew*- 

sssA*. ahs*.. 

Tniah (PriyakMa), m „, her of Mah ,^ V( ,A fa Vedte *'3. 

"**£ g'J** Trainings), i„ B„ddh. uSi'S?" R5E '" ,Vi “ ) ' ^ ot 
ism, so, 95 aay ag]rij ^ p 

U *»"a. fcg.\” I76 , „ 8 . „ 9 , „ 4 , 
l - i ^ ,, v.lna Buddha image, 459 
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XJdayasundarU campu novel, ‘ 9 1 
Udbhata, wri^r. 174 Galltam a 

Uddalaka Arum, see Arum o 
Dddanda, writer, 194 
Uddyotana, writer, 1 87 
Uganda, ‘Congress of, 4°4 
Ugrasravas, epic poet, i / 

Uighur language, 89 g 196, 

Mi jay ini (Ujjain), city, > 5 .. ,ho ’ 

435 ! o 

observatory at, I 5 B Muslim theolo- 

'ulama' (pO, l s!tm CO. 255> 261, 

gians and scholars, 25°, - 54 , 

283, 2S6, 386, 4 ^ 1 * 
training of t 287 1 
and caste, 4S9 3 

Ulugh Beg of Samarqan > - Muhammad 

Ulugh Jauna Khan, 56 
Tughluq 

Umaiyad caliphate, 24 5 * ~ 4y 
"Umar II, caliph, 245 - „ T iter, 416 

Umashankar Joshi, Gujao 

Umma, Mesopotamia, (Muslim), 

Umma y community of he 
282 

Unitarians, 367 

United Nations, 4^4 pndesh 

United Provinces, see Uttar 489 

United States of America, 397 * 1 Wujud 

Unity of Being, see W^fwahdatu'sh 
Unity of Perception, $ LC 
Shuhud 

universalism, 4S3 
universal suffrage, 361 
universities, 473; 

Buddhist, 202, 203, 449 1 
Muslim,.322, 386, 3 88 * 
for women, 380 
untouchables (Karijans), 49 * 

396 , 402; 
schools for, 370; 
emancipation of, 3 8o J 
in ?anjab, 393; 

conversion to Buddhism of, 99 , 495 

Upamitibhavaprapanca, novel, 190 

UpanishadSt mystical texts, 5 8 * ^2, lot, ill, 
t20, 121, 367, 4 io* 427, 42S, 475, 
496; 

origin of, 79 * 

doctrine of transmigration in, 78, 428; 
philosophy of, n*. ” 3 -i 4> 1 19 ; 

influence on Islam of, 283, 303, 467; 
Persian translations of, 292; in Europe, 

andluropean philosophy, 474; 

see also Brihadaranyaka , Chhand 0gyai 

****•.» 

apdsana^ devotion, 69 


134, 379 * 395 * 


Upavrt, state, 28 

tjr Mesopotamia, 11, 18 
Ural Mountains, 22 
urbanization, 3^5 

Aryan, 28; 

Mauryan, 40 

Urdu language, 4* 166, 167, 308, 354, 386, 
406, 4 ^ 7 * 412 - 13 . 419 ; 

-Hindi controversy, 387; 
in songs, 222; 

literature in, 23S, 307, 417, 422 
urn burials, 448 
Urvasi, nymph, 1S2 
U$a, m, 184, 19K 1 93 
Ufaharana, play, 184 
Ushas, goddess, 425 
usid (* roots ), Qur an and Hadis y 282 
utilitarianism, 35 ^, 3 do, 414 
Utopia of Thomas More, 125, 441 
Utprek$avallabha, poet, 193 
u tsrsi ik a aka, t y pc of play, 17s 
Uttara-Mimamsa, see Vedanta 
Uttararamacarita of Bhavabhuti, 186 
Uttar Pradesh (formerly United Provinces) 
19* 27, 5U 8 3* 236, 401, 402; 
language of, 165 


VacanakavyaSy poems in Kannada 37 
vachana, form of vernacular literature -o 

nCiA * “ * 


vadi , musical term, 216, 226 
Vadlbhasirpha, writer, 191 

Vagbhafa, medical writer 157 

Vagisa, Buddhist monk 171 

Vaibhashika, .see Sarvastivadin 

"' a T87iir ,her “' u,erarss,yie ’ ■«>. 

Vaisali, Bihar, iqi 


J . * "o- '-nit puet, 170 
\aiseshika school of philosophy, in, 
118, 122; 


114, 


atomic theory of, 144, i 45 
Vaishnavism, the cult of Vishnu, 69, 80, 
1 ^ 8 . > 95 , 274 , 295, 417; 
change in, 267-8 ; 
spread of, 304- 
in Bengal, 268, 271, 272; 
in West, 497; 

literature, 189, 278, 279, 280, 305, 306, 
309 , 410 , 415 ; 
see also bhakti, Vishnu 
vaisya, the third, mercantile, class, 121, 129, 

259, 429 

Vaivai R, t 35 

vajikarana, virility, in medicine, 150 
vajra, diamond or thunderbolt, 94; 

cchedika, ‘Diamond Sutra’, 91 
Vajrapfini, Bodhisattva, 94 
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Vajray^na Buddhism (the * Diamond 
Vehicle’ or * Adamantine Way*), 92,94-5, 
96,99 

Vakataka dym, 46, 180 
Vakpatiraja, poet, 187 
mfcru/tl, ^curvature’, literary term, 173 
Vallabha(charya), Vaishnavite theologian 
*67,277 

Vallathol, writer in Malayalarm 416, 417 
\ almlki, the 'First Kavi 1 , sage to whom the 
RHinayatia is attributed, 17s x 7 f; lCl 

1S8, 274, 275 7 1 l8l > 

Vamana, writer, 173 , 194 
vamiezuafi, a history, 192 
Vanaviisi, Mysore, 57 
VarvDieman, Dutch 
vanDniten, J. , 8 , governor, 338 

^aftsa, Teg,, 3 g 
^anj! city, 36 

v «Sha 2 arT ''‘So bi ° 8 ra P h y. 195 

^ X u -7 

^rkari(.p cha nical device U6 

yt'JSSf Hindi wrS"' ^ 

^p'atg. ,42! >; 

dlV ' Si0nS ’ 439; sec <**> 
.ii* ci ^°^ nduct for 

0fUfe ’ 

Va^mdaua novel, !flS 79, l88 ; 

VaSha?n G , a ? 9 a [ l 337 -346, 470 

Vastupala^tt^ofs? 1 ' 56 ’ 151 

vSSSfaft^^ 1 ” 

Vasudeva, author g ? 1Shna ' i8 3 
Vasudeva, god, 203 9 
Vasuclevahuitji (Wanderings of v 

novel, 183 ss of Vasudeva) 

Vasudevaratha, author, ,c d 
Vafsaraja, dramatist, i 92 4 
Vafsjyyana, mho ,■of Ke lmr „ 
ravin theory of winds, 14$ ’ 4 7 

\ edahbha Jaiaka , 440 


Vedangas, studies subsidiary to that of 
Vedas, 143, 151 

Vedanta (Uiiara-Mimamsa) school of 
philosophy, 58. in, 114* M8-I9, 14S, 

. ^. 7 , 392 , 436, 474 m, 496 
to literature, 192, 194; 

monism of, 274 

Vedanta for the Western World, 483 
Vedanta Society, New York, 483^ 

Veda i y s ;, < ?-«' 7 i . 76 .-", 1 .i.. 8 ,.= 6 , 

~ ’ y.' i7 °* i7 5 ,176,203,181,370, 

,„ 372 .’, 417 - 425 , 428; 

Tamil V.’, 267; 
later, 427; 

Period of, 78; 

culture of 20, 28, 29,51-2; 

Philosophy of, m-12; 

infallibility question, 120, isr 
religion of, 162; 

ntual of the, 380; 
and castes, 216; 
fxegesis, 118, 119; 
in literature, 195, 392 1 

oral tradition of,‘,63’; chanting of 2.3- 

z 15 1 

and Europeans, 477 
ve<ti\ see altars, 147 

Vehicles, in Buddhism ™ w , _ - 
v Hinayana, Vajraydna 
Vcniana, Teiugu poet, 280,30s 
Vena, leg. k,, 128 3 5 

Venice, 435 

Veiilsanthara, play, 184 

Verdetisvandrerne f 4 TL_ tiv . . 

World') bvlf A* , Wanderers in the 
Vernd.pl., 345 K ' ^"wup, 480 
vertauschten Kdpfe m. 

Heads'), by h’ u 6 ^ ^hc Transposed 
4«0 

480 * s * l0r t stories, i9 2 i 

sasass, 1 * 

V- and Albm if? 4 
V. Memorial CatV™’ 329 
Victory of Hari’ en'* ta ’ 337 
V'darbha, kim>H ’ pic - l8 ° 

^ddhasalabhofijika' ^ 

V'cieha, reg 2 i * ’ COmed >’> l8 9 

, V '«a. PI..43J 7 

v .‘<lwSa™n'i, 0r ^° o1 ' 475 
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Vidyfis;igar, Isvarachandra, scholar and 
reformer, 369* 41° 

Vienna, 463 

Vietnam, 422, 444, 4 5 l * 

Hindu-type temple in, 205; 

War, 404; 

South, 445; 

Vietnamese, 450 
viham, in Buddhism, 95 

monastery, see monasteries; 
of Kanishka, 43 2 
Vijaya, woman dramatist, 194 
Vijaya, k„ 145 * 

Vijayanagara Empire, 48,169,194* 2 57 * * 3 * 
emperors of, 145* l 95 \in literature, 194 
foundation of, 255; 
destruction of, 305 
and literature, 279* 3°4^5J 
art of, 333; 

foreign relations of, 337 
Vijayapala, dramatist, 19 * 

Vijnanavada, see Yogacara , 

Vikajanitamba (Broad Buttocks), comedy, 
184 


* Vikramaditya’, title of, * 9 2 
see also Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramahkabhyudaya, biography* 191 
Vtkramdhkadevacarita, epic, 19 1 
Vikramaiila, Buddhist centre, 99 * 20 ~ 
Vikramorvasiya, play, 165, 182 
tnknta, musical term, ziB, 220 > 22 ^ 
Vilasavati, novel, 193 
Vilayat Khan, Ustad, musician, 4 ° 5 
vilhancico, songs, 344 
villages, 188, 416; 

Aryan, 2 5l 40; 
headmen, 252, 254, %591 
government, 490; assemblies, 137; coun¬ 
cils (panchdyat), 5 * 57 * * 34 * 3^1, 49 1 
reform in, 495-6 
Vimala, poet, 179 

Vin mlak Irti- nirdesa ‘Exposition o f Vi mal a - 
kirti') sutra, 91 

vimana. South Indian temple tower, 314 
vU l S l musical instrument, 231, 235 
yipavasavadatta , play, 179 
Vi nay a y ru ] e s of Buddhist monasticism, 87 
Vinaya-pattrikd, attributed to Tulsidas, 275 
Vi nay a Pitaka, section of the Pali canon, 89, 


90, 9 s 

Vinaya-vastii, part of K Pitaka , 89, 90 
Vinda Kurandikar, writer in Marathi, 418 
Vindhya mountains, 6, 28, 177, 256 
Vindhyagiri, temple at, 3*5 
Vinoba Bhave, 495 


olin, 231,233 , y ^ 

ira Ballala III, Hoysala k., 253 
rania, Sanskrit phonetic term, 33 
IraSaivism, see Lingayats 


Vira£ekhara, m, 185 
Virata, k. of Malsya, [71 
V ire satin gam, Tdugu writer, 413 
Virochana, deity, 113 
Yirfipdk$ciuasatitotsaua, campii, 194 
Visakhadatla, dramatist, 183 
Visishtadvaita iVisi^advaitin), ‘Qualified 
Monism’, 120 

Vishnu ( Pumhottama , 'The Supreme Per¬ 
son’), god, 12, 80, 120, 267, 43 2 ; 
avataras of, 101, 273; as Fish, 181; as 
Rama, 186; as mango, 194; as boar, 
205; as Krishna, 236; see also , Krishna, 
Rama; 

worship of, 3, 48, 279; see also Vaishnav- 
ism; 

in art, 203* 206; images of, 201,204,446; 
of Fandharpur (Vithoba), 268, 271, 279; 
and Devardja cult, 447; 

V^Ptirana, 123, 143 
Visnusarman, author, 180 
Visuddhi Magga, Pali text, 144 
Visvagunadarsa, camp ft, 195 
ViSvambhar Misra, see Chaitanya 
Visvamitra, myth of, 476 
Visvanatha, literary critic, 174 
VBvanatha temple, Khajuraho, 206 
Vi^vesvaia, scholar and novelist, 196 
Vifanidra, monologue, 194 
Vithoba, form of Vishnu, 268, 271, 279 
Vitruvius, Roman architect and engineer, 146 
Vivahvant, Vivasvant, n M 21 
Vivekananda Swam! (TJarendranathDatta), 
375 * 377 - 8 , 380, 412, 416, 420, 481, 4S3 
vocal music, 230-31, 232 
Void, the, see Sanyo 
Volga R., 22 
Voltaire, 472 

von Hofmannsthal, Hugo, 480 
vovios, songs, 343 
Voyage aux Indes , 475 
Voyage to Surat in the Year i6Bg % 471 
Vrindavan (Brindaban), near Mathura, 272, 
308 

Vrtrahan (Vr-0ragna), title of Indra, 21 
vyahgya, ‘revealed’, literary' term, 173 
Vyasa (Dvaipayana), epic poet, 170 
Vyasayogicarita, biography, 195 
vyavahara , litigation, 133 
vyayogas, one-act heroic plays, 178 
Vykom, Kerala, 395, 402 
Vyo?a see Bhosa 

‘Wahabis’, see Mujahidin 
Wahdatu'l Wujud, SuFi theory of Unity of 
Being, 286-7, 288, 292, 467 
Wohdatu'sh Shuhud, Simnani’s theory of 
Unity of Perception, 288, 290, 291 
al-Wahhab, see under Muhammad 
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Wahhabi, movement for Muslim religious 
reform, 383, 3S5, 389 
Wajihu’d-DIn Gujarati, Shaikh, 466 
Waley, Arthur, 496 
Wall-Allah, see Shah Wall Allah 
Walld I, caliph, 245 
waffs, governors, 250 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 329 
Wang Ch'ung, philosopher, 455 
Wang Yang-ming, Neo-Confudanist, 457 
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Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, 33 478 

Wheel of Life, Buddhist, 3 85, 4 456 
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White, Robin, 481 
Whitehead, A.N., 105 
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Yaduvamsis, Rajput dyn*, 251 
Yajnavalkya, sage, 781 130 
Yajur Veda, 2 t 3-14 > 215 
yaks ha, class of demigod, 198 
yakshi , female yaks ha, 198 
yak$agana (yakshagam), type oi popular 
theatrical entertainment, 175, 3 ° 5 s 4 J1 
Yalduz, see Taju’d-DIn 
Yama, god, 21, 113, 132. 4 * 8 
yama. 


notes, in music, 214; 
moral and religious restraints, 

Yatnm-ud-Daula, see Mahmud 
Yamuna (Jamuna) R-* 26, 5 ! j 2 5 °j 2 55 * 3 1 7 
yanas t fifty-two, in Buddhism, 95 
Yang Kuang, Sui emperor of China, 457 
yamras , mechanical devices, 145-6, 15* 
Yasas, writer, 177 
YaSastilaka, camp it* 19° 

Yashpal, Hindi writer, 4 l 9 
Yasodhara, k,, 190 
Y.carita, story of, I9 1 
Ya&ovarman, emperor, 186, i $7 
Yalta, folk drama, 41 1 , v 

‘ Yaughandharayana's Vows’, type of play, 
17^9 1 

Yavana, a westerner, particularly a Greek, 
44, 146, 151, 426, 434 
Yayati, n., 184, 193 
Yeats, William Butler, 482-3 
Yemen, 463 

Yerrapragada, Telugu writer, 280 
Yima, n,, 21 

116, 148; 

school of philosophy, 114* H5 _I 7» 122 
, I2 3* 295, 436, 480, 484* 497; 
natha-yoga, mystical training, I, 3* 73^4 
94. 95, 117. 179, 202, 274, 37 U 37& 
497; 

l^oestler on, 482; 
and psychology, 484 

Yogacara (Vijnanavada), school of Maht 
yana Buddhism, 94, 96 
Yaga-sutras, 111 
Yoga und die Westen> 484 
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Yogesvara, writer, 188 
Yogi and the Commissar, The , 482 
Yogi (Jog!) practitioner of yoga, 254, 287 
Yona> Greeks, 426 
yoni, female symbol, 18 
‘Young Bengar movement, 368 
Yudhisthira, leg. hero, 171, 184. 185, ^9 
Yuan dyn., see Mongols 
Yiieh-chih, see Kushanas 
yunam, Perso-Islamlc medicine, 493 
Yun Kang, China, 459 
Yunnan Province, China, 448, 450, 453 
Yusuf, Shaikh, Sufi, 467 
Yusufzals, Pathan tribe, 263 

Zainuff ‘Abidin, sultan of Kashmir, 256 
Zainu'l Akhbar by Gardezi, 467 
Zakariyya, see under Baha’u’d-DIn 
Zako, Anton, 482 
Zambia, 404 

zamindars, holders of proprietary land 
rights, 260-61, 355, 463; 
z, rajas , 260; 

i nsu bord i nate (zaminddran-i-zor-talab), 
265 

Zarathustra, see Zoroaster 
Zarmanochegas (Sramanacharya), monk, 
433 

Zen, see Ch’an Buddhism 
zenanas, 357 
Zeno, philosopher, 427 
zero, 157 * 458 
Zeus, 429. 477 

Ziegenbalg, B., German missionary, 409, 
472 

ziggurat, 314 

Zimmer, Heinrich, R,, 149, 480, 484 
Zinda Kaul, Master, writer, 413 
zither, 235 
zodiac, 143, 438 
Zoffany, John, 358 
zoology, 159 

Zoroaster (Zarathustra), 21, 64, 427, 483; 

Zoroastrianism, 62, 290, 437 
Zvveig, Stefan, 480, 481 
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